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the outlook of the twentieth century in 

THEOLOGY. 

By George M. Grant, 

Kingston, Canada. 

What is the outlook of the new century in the various depart¬ 
ments of thought to which man’s attention is chiefly directed? 
* I* 16541011 has been asked this year by many writers. To 

S r V nt f ige " tly>With reference to any subject, we must 

during th 7 ^ and What directlons we have already traveled 

We Ii e u g PaSt ’ S ° that We ma y know whe re we now stand. 

further Min' 01 * *7* ® a ’ ns We bave made before asking what 
r gains may be expected. 

notlnlvhf ~ 3t P - eSCnt th ° Ught unwort hy of consideration, 
giouT Li * SC,e " tifiC and P ractical men - b “t by some reli! 
fcieoces ' anHT" ° BCe . dominated the -queen of the 

century closes ' iTTi, C 7 m the Same titIe again before the 
while all system^; 7 7 0gy 1 mean Ch ristian theology, for 
zations have a 7 lglons w hich have given birth to civili¬ 
ze it i, t*,, the ' r baSiS s P iritual interpretations of the uni- 
the only one Jh™'u g e ^ ldent tbat tb e Christian interpretation is 
be accepted hv h! ** stand ’ because the only one which will 
What th 7 hC ecumenical rea son. 
which have hJ * S 4be i resu ^ °f the nineteen centuries of thought 
en app ied to the spiritual ideas that culminated 
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in Him who was not only the revest of the things of God but 

himseU the great revelation? The total result, answer some men 

devoted themselves, anrofcfeto a minus quantity. Th ^ e ° 
gians, they say, haye'-heen the enemies of religion. The tr 
course is fo geti'ackTo Christ, simply accept his teachings, and 
live like-.Dil paying no attention to the various systems o 
theol‘pgyi>Ver which men have vainly wrangled. Such an answer 
-•hi a plausible sound, but it is, in one word, irrational. Conce 
‘•■jUt the bottom of it; for it is based on the notion that all pre- 
• vious generations have been fools, and that wisdom dwells with 
the present generation, and only with a select few of this; select 

generation. But great men lived before Agamemnon. A limited 

knowledge of history is sufficient to teach us how wise and 
noble were the great theologians of the past, and how indispen¬ 
sable their work was to the progress of humanity and the 
of religion. Take, for instance, Paul, the first and the greatest 
of the theologians. He did not content himself with repeat¬ 
ing like a cuckoo the words of Jesus. The phansaic Christians, 
the men who persecuted him and broke up the churches he had 
formed, did that. He had harder work to do. He asked him¬ 
self what the fact of the risen Christ meant; what his life, deat , 
and resurrection meant for Jews, whose previous spiritual food 
had been the dry theology of the rabbis or crude expectations 
of national glory, based on illegitimate deductions from, or par¬ 
tial and unspiritual interpretations of, Old Testament Scripture, 
what those facts meant for the Jews of Alexandria, who had been 
influenced by the eclectic philosophy of Philo ; what they meant 
for the Jews of the dispersion generally, who had come in closer 
contact with oriental or with Greek and Roman conceptions o 
the universe than had the Palestinian Jews; what they meant for 
the gentiles, to minister unto whom he had been set apart by a 
call of God, his own convictions of the universality of the gospel, 
and the consent of the other apostles; what they meant for the 
philosophers of Athens, the busy traders of Corinth and Ephesus, 
the rude country folk of Lycaonia, and all the other peoples to 
whom he preached, from the time he began his ministry in 
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Antioch, all the while knowing well that every people had 
deeply rooted preconceptions, which determined the character 
of their thought and the whole tenor of their lives; and, in a 
word, what the fact of Jesus meant for himself, a man who had 
profited in the Jews’ religion above his equals and had been more 
exceedingly zealous for the traditions of the fathers, but who 
had found his early religion inadequate to satisfy his intellect or 
his conscience. He had then to construct a theology, based on 
the new convictions which had revolutionized his being and made 
him a new creation. He had to answer satisfactorily to his 
intellect the question, “What think ye of Christ? Whose son. 
is he?” in the light of the revelation of Jesus made to him 
near Damascus and subsequently in Arabia, then in the temple 
in Jerusalem, in Tarsus, in Antioch, and throughout those weary 
journeys in which the hard experiences of actual life and his own 
spiritual wrestlings modified, refined, and purified his concep¬ 
tions, though they never once shook him loose from the founda¬ 
tions on which he was building his theology. In setting forth the 
great truths regarding Christ explicitly, he had to use the exe- 
getical methods in which he had been trained as a student and 
t e c * rc ^ e °* ^ eas with which he was familiar; methods and 
1 Cas ^ en * n ^ ar S e measure common to Palestinian and Alexan- 
nan writers, and the use of which enabled him to present his 
gospe along lines that made it comprehensible to the mind 
is age. But for Paul’s theology, the gospel would never 
ave een anything more to the Jews than a refined form of 
aism, beautiful to a few pious souls, but destitute of power to 
ert row the imposing structure of Pharisaism, and it would 

bel'ttl ? reac ^ ec ^ Greek and Roman world at all. To 
• C ^ ^ SUC ^ a man ° r theology is simply to show our 
g oranceof the fundamental needs of the human spirit, ignorance 
thp C COm P* ex conditions created by society, and ignorance of 

factual world in which he moved. 

the m^ Same subsequent great theologians who were 
life ofT; S ^ r | tS ^eir respective ages. Who that reads the 
for that anaS * US Can a tribute of admiration, not only 

powerful dialectic to which we owe the Nicene Creed 
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and that insight into the inconsistency of Arianism which 
showed it to be at bottom an amalgam of Christianity and pagan 
polytheism, but for a character which exhibits the rarest con¬ 
stellation of virtues, a life serene amid every variety of fortune, 
and a devotion to truth which could not be shaken by all the 
forces of the Christianized world ? Scholars are now too well 
aware of the significance of any great movement of thought to 
accept the sneer of Gibbon that the disputants of the fourth 
century were the mere victims of a diphthong; for, as Gibbon 
himself says, “the sounds and characters which approach the 
nearest to each other often represent the most opposite ideas.” 
Carlyle at one time made merry over the tremendous controver¬ 
sies on the homoousion and the homoiousion , rolling out the Greek 
words in his broadest Annandale; but he subsequently acknowl¬ 
edged that the real question involved was whether the church 
would accept polytheism in any form or insist on the pure 
monotheism of Israel, while defining the complexity of the 
divine nature revealed in the New Testament. That was what 
the Nicene Creed aimed at, though, as in the case of Paul's 
theology, we must distinguish between its essence and form, 
that is, between the permanent and the transitory. The Nicene 
form is based on the conception of a substance lying beneath 
the properties of a thing and forming their basis, a conception 
which is rejected by modern philosophy. The terms “sub¬ 
stance" and “person” have actually interchanged meanings; for, 
when we speak of a person, we mean the essence of a man, 
whereas the substance, we say, is constantly changing. 

The Nicene Creed has been accepted by the church for so 
long a time as axiomatic theological truth that it comes to many 
as a shock to be told that, however well suited to the fourth 
century, it does not express the conception of God which is fun¬ 
damental to faith. We never think of Jesus as the mysterious 
compound of two natures expressed by the Nicene formula, but 
as a person in whose life and work the gracious will and power 
of the invisible God was perfectly manifested and who is still 
united to our spirits through the indwelling of his Holy Spirit. 
Christ is to us, not a highly abstract product of speculative 
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thought, to understand which a knowledge of the Greek lan¬ 
guage and an extinct philosophy is required, but a living person 
who is 

Nearer to us than breathing, 

Closer than hands or feet, 

in whom we see God and man more truly than we see either 
great reality elsewhere. But while the Nicene formula must 
share the fate of all formulas, the little deacon of Alexandria 
who reared it as a bulwark round the church of his day, 

The royal hearted Athanase 
With Paul’s own mantle blest, 

will be a possession forever unto humanity. As Hooker states 
the case, in his simple and stately English : 

This was the plain condition of those times; the whole world against 
Athanasius and Athanasius against it; half a hundred years spent in doubt¬ 
ful trial which of the two in the end would prevail — the side which has all, 
or else the part which had no friend but God and death, the one a defender 
of his innocence, the other a finisher of all his troubles. 

Athanasius against the world, and, as in the case of Jesus, 
against the church as well! A council more numerous than that 
of Nicaea had been browbeaten and deceived into the acceptance 
of an Arian creed, but Athanasius triumphed in the end because 
truth was on his side, truth attested by the Christian conscious- 
nes s, against which the gates of hell shall never prevail. 

Augustine, the greatest of the Latin as Athanasius was the 
greatest of the Greek theologians, is even better known to the 
C ^ ecause he dared to lay bare all the secrets of his heart 
ife, with the result that it is impossible for anyone who- 
e * s his Confessions not to be attracted to a personality so pas¬ 
sionate, profound, and all-embracing of the spiritual light and! 
eat o his time. His Confession have been compared with 
ose 0 Rousseau, probably because both men gave the same 
?* C . t0 ,^ e * r aut °hiographies. But the two works are alike 
n»/ ^ * 6 ° ne P°* n * a bsolute truthfulness. Rousseau is the 
thaW man ' W ^° t0 ^ e>s enc * k nows no other force than 
that-- natUFe an< * no ot her center but self, and who is quite sure 
else' mean> va * n ’ anc * beastly as he is and has been—no one 
s or can be better. When the last trumpet sounds, he is 
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ready to present himself, book in hand, before the sovereign 
Judge, and, calling on all men to listen to his confessions, he will 
challenge anyone to say, “I was better than that man there. 
For him there is no such thing as divine grace and no Savior 
from sin; no need of forgiveness and no sense of shame. 
Augustine, while he sees his sins and the sinfulness of his 
nature in the light of God, which burns into the secrets of the 
heart “ten thousand times brighter than the sun,” repents like 
David with bitter tears, cries like the psalmists for forgiveness, 
finds it and thanks God for the Christ who has given to him as 
to Paul victory over sin, the clean heart, the free spirit, and 
abounding peace. He writes to the count Darius of his book: 
*‘See what I was in myself and by myself. I had destroyed 
myself, but he who made me remade me.” He was a new crea¬ 
tion. In the innermost depth of his being he found freedom 
and grace to be the same; and so he constantly prayed the 
prayer which excited the ridicule of the Pelagians, but which is 
understood by everyone who has found God in Christ: “Da 
quod jubes et jube quod vis.” He was the theologian needed 
to formulate for the church its doctrines regarding sin and 
grace, divine sovereignty and human freedom, just as Athana¬ 
sius had formulated the doctrines regarding the Godhead and 
the twofold nature of Christ. The church had been rent by 
Manichaeism, and its true faith had to be made explicit before 
it received into its fold the almost ungovernable hordes of 
barbarians which, during the long period of pupilage which fol¬ 
lowed, it—with the imperial instinct of old Rome—wisely dis¬ 
ciplined and at length transformed into the law-governed nations 
of Christendom. In the Inferno , Purgatorio y and Paradiso of Dante 
we see even more clearly than in the writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who is generally regarded as the theologian of mediae- 
valism, the marvelous fabric of dogma which the church built up, 
based mainly on the writings of Augustine. Though the outer 
garb with which Augustine and his successors clothed the truth 
will pass away, the truth will remain. 

No accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world has ever lost. 
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The treasure is in earthen bodies, in perishable wine-skins, but 
it is not lost when the vessel or wine-skin becomes outworn. 

The spirit weaves for itself more and more appropriate vessels or 
vestments. A garb or an earthen vessel which has done good 
service for centuries should be laid aside, when the time comes 
for putting it on the shelf of a museum, tenderly and even rev¬ 
erently. But that is not weak man’s method. Humanity pro¬ 
gresses, not as nature does, calmly, silently, slowly, irresistibly; 
but violently, passionately, through storm and stress, through 
blood and iron and earth-shaking conflicts, which are the birth- 
pangs of a wider day. Such were the birth-pangs of Europe, 
from the martyrdoms of Wycliffe, John Huss, Jerome of Prague, 
the Bohemian wars, and the sufferings of a countless host in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, down to the peace of Westphalia 
and the triumph of British Puritanism in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. At the diet of Worms, Luther, the theologian who should 
be most honored by all who are true to the modern spirit, the 
spirit which claims independent thinking, free examination, 
searching criticism, as the birthright of philosophy and science, 
and who would be honored by us if we but knew how much we 
are in his debt, proclaimed that the hour of a new epoch had 
struck, and that its motto was the Word of God interpreted by 
the devout reason. At the Leipzig disputations he declared: 

I believe that I am a Christian theologian and that I live in the realm of 
tnith; therefore will I be free and will give myself into the hands of no autho¬ 
rity, be it that of a council or the emperor or the universities, or the pope, in 
order that I may confess with confidence all that I discern to be the truth. 

With that word he broke the spell under which all Europe lay 
groaning for deliverance, a spell which still binds the great 
majority of men, the weaklings who dare not stand alone with 
God, because they do not believe that the Eternal Spirit is wili¬ 
ng to speak directly to their spirits, because their souls have 
never been united to him in that act of mutual, ineffable love 
^d trust which Luther formulated into his doctrine of justifi¬ 
cation by faith. The modern world stands on Luther’s broad 
shoulders. Pfleiderer truly says, “We are all ruled by his mighty 
spirit, and the more fully so the less we are bound by his letter 
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and he confirms this judgment by a remarkable testimony from 
Goethe, “ a judge as competent as he was unbiased.” 1 

The Reformation was so great a movement of the human 
spirit that many theologians in many lands were needed to con¬ 
serve it against hostile forces. The greatest of these was Calvin, 
who saved the principles of the Reformation from license by his 
great system of doctrine. Probably the finest body of sys¬ 
tematized theology produced by the school was the Westminster 
Confession, and the theologian who expressed the Puritan doc¬ 
trine in its most beautiful form and led captive the popular 
imagination was John Bunyan. Calvin’s Institutes , the Westmin¬ 
ster Confession, and the works of Owen and Turretin are now 
seldom read, but new editions of the Pilgrim's Progress are con¬ 
tinually called for. 

How great were the theologians of the church! How com¬ 
manding their personalities! Each did the work of his day, dis¬ 
cerning the signs of the times and the ever-enlarging purpose of 
God, and being true to the revelations made to his spirit. 

To understand how our thoughts have widened since the 
seventeenth century, we need only look at the proof-texts 
appended to the doctrines formulated in the Westminster Con¬ 
fession. To the great men assembled in the Jerusalem chamber 
the Bible was a book, and not a literature; and all its parts 
were on the same plane and of equal authority. No wonder that 
they failed to grasp much of its teaching or to appreciate its 
rich content of wealth for the enrichment of life. They were 
saved from radical misunderstanding, because they had Luther’s 
spirit and had learned his gospel. Jesus Christ was their Savior. 
Salvation was obtained, not by works or any human instrumen¬ 
tality, but through grace, by the immediate surrender of the soul 
to God. Their faces were turned to the light, and the light has 
been increasing to the perfect day, though, as the sun gains 
added power, men with weak eyes are always dazzled, lament 
that darkness is covering the land, and cry out that the har¬ 
bingers of new light should be killed, banished, imprisoned, or 
at least be put out of the church ! 

1 Evolution and Theology , p. 78. 
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It takes time to weave new principles into the warp and woof 
of humanity. The Reformation has been doing its work all 
through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, along the mul¬ 
titudinous lines in which the free spirit seeks to realize itself; 
in physical, chemical, and biological science; in speculation, 
history, and criticism; in politics, economics, and ethics; in 
comparative religion, in art, and in every department in which 
man seeks for the true, the good, or the beautiful. Much has 
been done. The materials have been gathered for a far wider the¬ 
ological synthesis than any that has ever yet been attempted—a 
synthesis in which no spiritual treasure which has been garnered 
by the toil of previous generations will be lost, but in which a 
wider and grander view of the universe and the purpose of God 
will be given to the delighted vision of the lovers of truth. 

In what directions must progress be made before we can 
expect anything like a complete synthesis which will include 
and transcend the old theology? The Reformation has not yet 
done its work either in Europe or America. It was arrested by 
violent opposition from without and a consequent reaction from 
within, needed probably to conserve the advance which had 
een made. But the opposing forces seem to be now well-nigh 
exhausted, and the churches of the Reformation, if only they 
ave the courage of faith which has too often been lacking, are 
at length free to carry out the principles of the Reformation and 
o regenerate society with the spiritual force which always flows 
rom a new appreciation of Christ and the Bible. This includes 
ran er recognition and a wider interpretation than were pos- 
e in t e sixteenth or seventeenth century of the rights of the 
0T o God and the rights of the human spirit. 

B y the Word of God we mean more than the Bible, and the 
diff C mC . anS infinitel y more than, or rather something quite 
for t^d r ° m ’ an arsenal which applies arms and ammunition 
Dos’t’ 6 t C . nSe a dogmatic or ecclesiastical position—that 
Quit** ° n *k. US re S arc * ec f as primary and the Bible as of 
conte SCCOn ^ * m P ortance - The Bible itself, and not any 
center^T u* tex *"k°°k °* systematic divinity, must be the 
t eological education. And the Bible is essentially 
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literature, rather than a statute book: the literature of the 
people who have been rightly called “the people of revela¬ 
tion,” because through them the religion which is commensurate 
with the highest civilization, and which alone has the promise of 
permanency, has been made known to the world. That litera¬ 
ture must be studied with the same scientific freedom from pre¬ 
conceptions and with the same seriousness as Greek, Roman, 
French, German, Italian, or English literature is now studied. 
In no other way can its priceless treasures become the inherit¬ 
ance of the human spirit and enter into our life-blood. Unless 
studied as literature—and it can be so studied only in an atmos¬ 
phere of scientific freedom — it will be neglected as the source of 
religious knowledge or the guide of life; and such neglect is 
fatal to us, because, unlike Romanists, we have no external and 
authoritative source and guide on which to fall back. We are 
thus left without either source or guide. Literary and historical 
criticism is, therefore, the indispensable condition of a living 
Protestantism, as well as the surest sign of faith. Such criticism 
is sometimes called destructive, and rejected without examina¬ 
tion as the work of unbelievers. It is destructive only of 
the work of the scribes, who — prizing the remains of their 
national literature as the only glory left to Israel—combined, 
codified, and edited them and any new work which appealed to 
the theocratic consciousness of the people, with pious zeal, but 
with an utter lack of historical sense or literary judgment quite 
unavoidable, because characteristic of the East and of the age 
in which they did their work. We are too much indebted to 
them for what they preserved for succeeding ages ever to think 
of them save as benefactors; but to remain in bondage to them 
when the labors of three or four generations of scholars have 
revealed their methods, as the treatment of our Lord by their 
successors revealed their spiritual inadequacy, is discreditable to 
the children of light. Literary, historical, and archaeological 
criticism is therefore essentially constructive, and a necessary 
development of the work of the reformers who were the critics 
of their age. It is not possible to isolate the Bible from the 
process of fearless, reverential criticism, which for more than a 
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century has been applied to the history, the literature, and the 
bibles of all other peoples. Niebuhr first supplied the key to 
unlock the treasures of history shrouded under beautiful forms 
of myth, legend, and fable, or covered by ruins, where the 
passer-by saw only subjects for stale moralizings. He rewrote 
ancient history and gave it a larger interpretation. A host of 
German, French, Dutch, Swiss, and British investigators and 
critics have entered into and followed up his labors, with the 
result that nothing has been lost, but much gained. A true 
perspective of ancient history has been secured, and this with 
such benefit to Christianity, which is emphatically a historical 
religion, that Delitzsch has pronounced the historical spirit to be 
the special charisma which God has given to the modern church. 
Sir William Jones first revealed to the British people the litera¬ 
ture of India; and since his day countless scholars have been at 
work investigating the origin and development of the religions 
of the world. Everyone now sees that the views of them taken 
by our forefathers were inadequate and unjust; often ludicrously 
so; and, admittedly, we can now establish the superiority of any 
religion only after a comparative estimate of it with others 
which have held the field side by side with it for centuries, and 
subjecting all alike to tests and canons of universal validity. 
Only in this way will full justice be done to the Bible. Any 
other way means lack of faith in the Bible, and in Him to whom 
it points. 

Again, the rights of the human spirit are not fully met 
when the freedom of the individual is asserted. The doctrine 
°f justification by faith as “the article of a standing or falling 
church” presupposes a general development of the individual 
which did exist in northern Europe after its long pupilage in 
the school of the church during the Middle Ages, but which 
existed nowhere else. It is still the prevailing spirit in few 
countries, outside of those in which the Teutonic, Scandinavian, 
and English-speaking races have found a home. Luther's suc¬ 
cessful stand for freedom does, indeed, mark an epoch in the 
istory of humanity, the significance of which will never be lost. 

e ^ividualism foreshadowed by Jeremiah’s new covenant, 
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and established by Jesus as the rock upon which he would build 
his church, can never be superseded, now that it has been estab¬ 
lished as the basis of modern society. It is the birthright of 
the fully developed spiritual man. But we have learned that the 
truth of individualism must be supplemented by the opposite 
truth, that the individual is himself the result of long racial pro¬ 
cesses from which it is unwise to attempt to shake him suddenly 
free. It follows that doctrines suited to Teutonic and kindred 
peoples may be quite unsuited to the negroes of Africa, or to the 
Hindoo and Mongol, races which have been trained under totally 
different social conditions, customs, and laws. Earnest mission¬ 
aries have commenced their labors with the conviction that 
Hottentots could be summarily converted into entirely new 
products, and that the natives of the South Sea Islands needed 
only the gospel to put them on a level with the most advanced 
races. The most open-minded missionaries have been disillu¬ 
sioned, after repeated heart-breaking disappointments, but it is 
doubtful if the churches have yet been even partially disillusioned. 
The discipline of Israel under the law for centuries, until the 
fulness of the time had come, is a lesson that has apparently 
been thrown away on Christendom. The problem of “saving” 
men still seems to the ordinary Christian exceedingly simple. 
Did not Paul say to the Philippian jailer, “ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved,” and does it not follow 
that it is enough to preach to all men, “Only believe”? “The 
gospel has not lost its power,” is the reply he probably gives to 
those who suggest that human nature is complex, and that the 
condition of every people and every class in society is deter¬ 
mined by a previous history, every factor in which must be sym¬ 
pathetically understood, if any permanent advance is to be made. 

A many-sided process, extending over centuries, is, there¬ 
fore, required to save a people, to the extent of bringing them 
up even to the low level on which we ourselves stand. To carry 
this out successfully, all the varied forces of Christian civiliza¬ 
tion must be recognized as essentially religious. The church 
must co-operate with these, sympathetically and intelligently. 
For this, patience is needed, but “ he that believeth will not 
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make haste.” He that has eyes to see will not despair. For 
instance, the caste system of India, originally a beneficent social 
institution, though now an intolerable burden, is being sapped 
and mined by steam and electricity, by European science and 
civilization, by the spirit with which a noble army of British 
officials administers the laws, and by the diffusion of literature 
essentially Christian, more certainly and on a far larger scale 
than by direct missionary influences. The destruction of the 
old is, however, always a comparatively small matter. The 
more important question remains: “What is to take its place?” 
Are we simply destroying the old, or are we providing for the 
creation of a new body? Are we preparing the way for the 
coming in power of the spirit of Christ, which fashions within 
every society a new body of conceptions and social usages ade¬ 
quate to the expansion of the organism ? Under the operation of 
the pax britanmca , silent processes are going on in India, which 
will issue in a new heaven and a new earth in which its teeming 
millions will experience a new life. China is in a different stage 
of evolution, and so is the Mohammedan world. The prospects 
m neither of these two worlds are at all cheering, but those who 
have faith in the word of God and in the spirit of man, when 
allowed to operate in an atmosphere of freedom, never despair. 

Much, then, remains to be done before a new theology, worthy 
of the twentieth century, can be constructed. That theology 
will need to be what all the other systems professed, but never 
could be the conclusions of the ecumenical reason and con¬ 
science, enlightened by the Holy Spirit “ which lighteth every 
man who cometh into the world.” The present work of investi¬ 
gation and criticism must go on, until everything which can be 
shaken is taken out of the way or put in its proper place, and 
jmtil firm common ground, on which all can stand securely, has 
en reac tad. As to the character of this common ground, or 
t e essence of Christianity, we shall be guided by the Christian 
consciousness of nineteen centuries, common to all the churches, 
aa which has proved their saving salt against the various forms 
? error w ^ c h have blended with their truth: namely, that 
eSUS ' * oun der of the perfect spiritual religion, is the Christ 
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promised in the Old Testament, and that he belongs to a higher 
order of being than the merely human and is, in a unique sense, 
one with God the Father. The philosophy of evolution, which 
now holds the field, is unwilling to accept such a view of Jesus. 
We may admit with it that the ideas which we owe to him would 
survive, even if he were regarded as merely the son of earthly 
parents, a teacher sent from God, who had come to the world in 
the regular line of natural descent. In such a case we should still 
have the Christ of poetry and art, and the Christ of speculation. 
Whether we should have the Christ of the church and the 
living Christ, the ever-present Savior of sinful men, is another 
question. The Christian consciousness — and it should be as 
supreme after nineteen centuries of almost world-wide testimony 
as the artistic consciousness is within its realm— affirms that we 
should not. We are oppressed with a sense of personal guilt, 
and must have forgiveness if we are to become new creatures. 
Conscience demands forgiveness, justification, and reconciliation. 
Man cannot give authoritatively any one of the three. The 
awakened conscience declares that, if Christ be not risen, we are 
yet in our sins; but, seeing that he is risen, we, too, rise with him 
into newness of life and reign with him now and forever. The 
philosophy of evolution cannot bear to be questioned, but it has 
yet to ascertain its real content. It is flushed with victories and 
unwilling to acknowledge that its solvents may not be applied to 
all the mysteries with which we are surrounded. When it becomes 
somewhat older and more sober, then, through that fidelity to 
facts from which it has arisen, it will become convinced that Jesus 
cannot be interpreted on the supposition that he was merely 
man, and it will have no more difficulty in accepting the apostolic 
interpretation of his person than it now has in admitting the 
distinction between the inorganic and the organic, between the 
plant and the animal, and between the animal and man. In such 
a question as this the testimony of Christ’s own consciousness 
must be decisive; and if it be said that we cannot know with 
undoubted clearness what that testimony was, we have, at any 
rate, the testimony of the Christian consciousness, from the days 
of the apostles down to the present. As regards the ideas and 
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facts on which that has always rested, they cannot yield to 
theory. Theory must always yield to the facts. 

What may be expected to flow from this Christo-centric 
position, when it is universally recognized by the church ? 

First, such an increase of spiritual unity as shall lead to 
organic union. Whether a metaphysic of the person of Christ 
shall continue to be regarded as essential, or whether the future 
church shall be content with the summary of facts recorded in 
the so-called Apostles’ Creed, it would be premature to say; but 
manifestly the Quadrilateral formulated by the Lambeth Convo¬ 
cation of Bishops as a basis of church union will have to be set 
aside. Three of its articles have, indeed, been informally 
accepted, almost without thought or question, though the non- 
Episcopal churches have hesitated about the fourth. But why 
should the creeds of Nicsea, Ephesus, Chalcedon, and Constan¬ 
tinople be put on the same level with the spiritual forces from 
which they originated ? Are not those creeds simply results of 
the spiritual forces which originated from the great fact of the 
person of Christ? And why should the creeds of the fourth 
and fifth centuries be accepted and all subsequent creeds and 
confessions be rejected ? The truth is that we know little of 
the early centuries and of the un-Christian spirit in which the 
assembled bishops often acted. If we knew more, we should put 
the Westminster Assembly far above even the Nicene Council. 

Secondly, that the great churches of the Reformation will, 
as preliminary to organic union, rewrite their confessions, 
adapt them to our own time, and find out the extent of the 
common ground on which Christians now stand. What is 
squired in this work is not the elimination of phrases and 
chapters, or the addition of supplementary articles and under¬ 
standings, but testimonies of the church’s faith, written from the 
new point of view which we all occupy. The organizing prin¬ 
ciple of the twentieth-century confession will be, not the sover¬ 
eignty, but the fatherhood of God; not his secret purpose, but 
is revealed will, that all men should be saved and come to the 
nowledge of the truth. This central revelation of God will 
ominate the view taken of man’s nature, place, and duty. It 
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will be recognized that love is mightier than, because inclusive 
of, faith; that the note of every true church must be hope; and 
that every work by which man is benefited is Christian work. 
Theologians filled with such a spirit will not find it any more 
difficult to formulate a harmonious system of religious truth 
than the task seemed to the reformers. Calvin was but a youth 
when he wrote his famous Institutio Christiana* Religionis. 
Luther and Melancthon drew up articles of their faith in new 
forms as often as they were needed during the varying struggles 
of friendly and opposing forces. Knox and his coadjutors, 
when called on by the Parliament of Scotland to submit to them 
a statement of the reformed faith, did not take many days to 
draw up a confession so worthy of the movement they repre¬ 
sented that Edward Irving considered it superior to that which 
the Westminster Assembly in the century following took years 
to compile. These men were not hampered by the letter, for 
they were filled with the spirit. They readily changed their 
own phrases as light grew with the progress of events; and 
they understood that their words were simply their testimonies, 
and not tests by which future generations were to be kept in spi¬ 
ritual bondage. When a church is able to utter its faith in the lan¬ 
guage for its own day, it gives proof that it is a living church, 
awake to the signs of the times ; that it is progressive as well as 
conservative; and that it is able to face dangers, to expand with 
the growth of the free spirit, and to adjust itself to the larger 
environment in which men are now living. 
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By Abel Millard, 

Framingham, Mass. 

The religious situation in New England at the death of 
Jonathan Edwards in 1758 presented grave problems and diffi¬ 
culties, the solution of which was imperatively demanded if Cal¬ 
vinism was to retain its ascendency over the popular mind and 
conscience. Arminianism, with its doctrine of the freedom of 
the will, it was clear, if this were once admitted to be true, must 
resolve into an empty formula every distinctive tenet of the Cal- 
vinistic faith, whether that of eternal decrees — or election and 
reprobation — or that of original sin, or of perseverance in 
grace. It likewise struck at the very corner-stone of the old 
theology-the dogma of the divine sovereignty. Edwards 
had seen with unfailing vision that the only method to be pur¬ 
sued which could hold out even a suggestion of ultimate victory 
or the “ standing order ” was to resist to the bitter end every 
advance and attack from the Arminian line. From the first, 
t erefore, he had refused to make concessions. On the con- 
rary, he had asserted the principles of Calvinism in their most 
extreme form, for it was his firm conviction that when thus pre¬ 
sente their logical consistency must be such an appeal to the 
uman reason as should be irresistible. 

, ^ s ’ however, Edwards was but following the course 
it h h u. a V ^ sm ^ a d taken wherever, from the moment it arose, 
een able to prevail. For the theological system of the 
the r Van re * ormer ** a d instinctively recognized in Arminianism 
ism w a [u )e f ra ?. Ce the pale of religion of the old human- 

no svm th 6 * tCrar ^ anc * historical spirit of which it could have 
tified m ? ^ en ’ too » humanism seemed to have been iden- 
tayond nT 0 ™ 1 * 7, anc * ^ e ^ orma tion of John Calvin was, 
types oi f Se> ^ * nterest °* or dor and discipline. Other 
the hum ^ ^ Luther, might remain indifferent to 

anistic movement, or even quietly allow its influence to 
17 
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make itself felt in the work of Christianity; while Zwingli and 
the Church of England might openly bid it welcome as an ally; 
but Calvinism was bound in the nature of the case to seek the 
destruction of humanism as incompatible with the will and glory 
of God. 

That was an hour fraught with serious issues for the future 
of religion in New England when it was determined—as had 
not been done elsewhere in the Christian world — that the task 
to be undertaken was to render Calvinism impregnable to the 
assaults of the reason by carrying it out to its logical conclu¬ 
sions. The result was that as a system of thought it reached a 
harshness and barbarity which are almost incredible; a result, 
too, from which we have not yet recovered, which may still be 
traced in the religious attitude of the New England people. 
Jonathan Edwards had been able to silence his opponents, but 
he had failed to convince them. It was a critical condition, 
from which no way of escape immediately appeared. Edwards, 
however, was destined to be followed by a succession of power¬ 
ful thinkers whose mission it should be to seek and afford an 
answer to the inquiries of the time in the spirit of their great 
predecessor, and thus develop what is known as the Edwardian 
theology. Conspicuous among these was Nathanael Emmons, 
whose career covered the latter part of the eighteenth century 
and nearly all of the first half of the nineteenth. 

Having graduated from Yale College in 1767, at the age of 
twenty-two, Emmons became in the following year the theologi¬ 
cal pupil of Dr. Smalley, of New Britain, Conn., a man of great 
independence of mind and a follower of the New Divinity. In 
his early religious experience at college, Emmons had rebelled 
against Calvinism and had been inclined to adopt Arminian 
principles. But he had read Edwards’s On the Will with delight, 
and, when he came to Dr. Smalley’s, felt that he was secure in 
the earlier type of New England religious thought. His 
teacher, however, opened to him other aspects of theological 
problems, and these he accepted because they appeared to com¬ 
mend themselves to his mind and heart alike ; for it is to be 
remarked as not without its significance for all his after-thinking 
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that the process of conversion and the adoption of the new the¬ 
ology should have gone together in Emmons’s experience. He 
never ceased to present his theological system as not only intel¬ 
lectually faultless, but as the very power of God unto salvation. 

In 1773 Emmons was ordained to the vacant parish of Franklin, 
Mass., and there he remained as pastor and preacher for more 
than half a century, and as student and thinker for nearly 
seventy years, or until his death in 1840. The type of New 
England theology which he had come to adopt, and in which he 
made slight changes, was that known as Hopkinsianism, the 
system of Dr. Samuel Hopkins, of Newport, R. I., the man 
who had first come forward to meet the questions raised by 
Edwards’s teaching. But Emmons was no servile disciple; his 
was a mind pre-eminently independent, and all his theological 
conceptions, however they might agree with those of any of his 
predecessors, came from his intellect bearing the impress of his 
own genius and character; while the background in which they 
were set and the form of their presentation gave them fresh 
power. Furthermore, he and all those who constituted what 
®ay be termed the Edwardian succession had learned from 
wards that theology was a progressive science ; that, while 
great advancements had already been made, still greater 
eig ts were waiting to be gained. This principle Emmons 

oroughly accepted. The demand of the age, likewise, was 
lor change. 

Whenever the call for a change in theology has come, the 
p ation has usually been to find the way of settlement in the 
nia or surrender of some part of Christian truth; though the 
laKA^ °, t C movement have not always thought of their 
been 1° * hut rather as a search for what they have 

the J VTa t0 namC " the sim P licit y of Christianity.” This is 
New R C i° *° r P resent » hke the Hopkinsian period in 
ferment hr u ^ an ^ trans ft* on » and so of the trial and 
theorv W lC L necessaril y accompany the process. There is a 
outside n0 f W 1 r ° aC * aiK * ° ne ky no m eans limited to circles 
Christia 0 f ^ cc * es * ast * ca l organizations—that the essence of 
y ies in its ethical system, and that, while in the past 
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the church has had its governmental and theological moments, 
it is now to be chiefly concerned with conduct. But it is one of 
the lessons of Christian history that man is to realize the 
redemption which has come to him in the wholeness of his 
nature; not merely in his moral, but in his intellectual being as 
well. This is the position which the New England theologians 
represented. They believed that there may be and must be 
right thinking in religion ; that to separate between thought and 
action is to injure the spiritual life of man; nay, more, is to 
strike it a fatal blow. For this reason they would withdraw no 
portion of what they conceived to be revealed in Christianity as 
being not only precious but indispensable to the deepest needs 
of the human soul, not to mention that it was the sacred law of 
God which no profane hand might safely touch. Hence their 
labors are worthy of our attention, however we may regard the 
particular changes which they effected as they went forth to 
their work of molding Calvinism into a firmer and more 
thoroughly unassailable system. 

In view of developments which have since appeared, it is 
with peculiar interest that we note the rejection by Dr. Emmons 
and the entire Hopkinsian school of the dualism in the divine 
nature between justice and love, the principle which had been so 
strenuously maintained by Edwards, and indeed was a character¬ 
istic of original Calvinism. It was now asserted that the essence 
of Deity is love, and that this extends to universal being. Here 
was a great step forward in the conception of God; but for the 
present it served only to raise new problems, for the doctrine of 
endless torment still remained, that doctrine of an everlasting 
torture-house to which God had consigned from all eternity the 
vast majority of the race. Could so awful a procedure be 
chargeable upon a God whose nature is wholly love ? To this 
question no satisfactory answer could anywhere be found. 
Emmons sought for it in the contention that the divine law 
which reflects the nature of Deity js so holy that any, even the 
least, transgression must be deserving of unending punishment. 
But this was only an attempt to remove to the shoulders of sin¬ 
ners the burden of what has been forever predetermined in their 
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case, an attempt which must prove futile, since the dogma of 
decrees had not been relinquished even for a moment. After 
all, when we look behind the plea, the government of the world 
had not passed from the hands of the God of Calvinism, whose 
formal definition had been changed, but whose character was 
still the same, who had not altered in his purposes for men. 

A great problem of the age was that of the mystery of the 
existence of evil. There is no portion of Christendom where 
this ancient difficulty has received so much serious attention as 
among the Calvinists of New England. In its effort to render 
itself consistent, Calvinism forced the question upon the religious 
consciousness, and became bound to obtain an answer because 
of its method of dealing with human sin. Emmons used the 
expression, without.fear or hesitation, that God is the source of 
evil, that in the case of the transgressor God stands behind the 
cnminal and moves him to his crime. He reasoned that this 
must be so, since God is the universal and only efficient cause, 
is c ear, however, that he felt that the situation stood in need 
an apology, for he affirmed that sin is an occasion of great 
g o to the universe, making a distinction between occasion and 
means, as if, were he to describe it as the means, men should feet 
R ,' ,, responsibility and should glory in their wickedness. 

■ unlike Edwards, it was not the method of Emmons to dis- 

heartd!'!'! 8 / 1 '! l " garden ° f Eden ' We do not derive a 
own t g °° d fr ° m ° Uf firSt P arents ■ our evil heart is our 

Sin 7. Was : amous dictum that “sin consists in sinning." 
choice-h ” 01 le . m a " CVil natUre ’ ° r P rinci P le . antecedent to 
to God * S man S ° Wn aCt ’ *° r ' s directly accountable 

weiiTor 3 T ther hard P roblem of ‘he period, which had 
seemed to V * ^ a centur y- the end °f which- 

starting-point '"t? 8 * ' f SUCh an ldea of sin we re taken as the 
known a<? r WaS ^ q ues *ion of how the inward change 
Jonathan EdwardsTd C ° Uld possibl y b e accomplished if, as- 
elusive reasons tb h afgUed ’ Wlth what were apparently con- 
could not cn 'i ? uma n will possessed no creative power and 
n ro or reverse its inclination, whether toward 
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good or evil. But if humanity can be held responsible for sin, 
and if, moreover, it is true, as Emmons taught, that it is not only 
possible but easy to do God’s will, that the terms of salvation 
have been made as low as men can ask, and that natural 
ability is equivalent to moral obligation, then the problem no 
longer exists; then, too, the preacher need not hesitate to 
exhort men to turn at once from sin to holiness, nor to accuse 
them of increasing their guilt every moment that they delay 
to respond. 

The Franklin divine thus endeavored to meet the growing 
Arminianism—and in this he was following the footsteps of 
Hopkins—by taking to himself its doctrine of human free 
agency, while never entertaining a doubt on the Calvinistic 
proposition of the divine sovereignty. If it seemed to some 
that Emmons was about to pass over to the camp of the Armin- 
ians, he reassured them by his emphatic assertion that whatever 
there was in man, of good as well as of evil, was due to the con¬ 
trolling will of God. These appear like a succession of flank 
movements undertaken with a view to the recognition of human 
freedom. But, however thoroughly Emmons might believe in 
the freedom of the will, and however anxious his quest for its 
demonstration, or vigorous his statements in its defense, the doc¬ 
trine could by no possibility be reconciled with that of the divine 
sovereignty. He had succeeded only in bringing the two prin¬ 
ciples into juxtaposition. He had no idea of an organic relation 
between the divine and the human ; nor could he, in the face of 
his premises, establish such a relationship. The human will was 
one with the divine when it had denied its own power and had come 
under the domination of Deity. But this was only to obliterate 
the will of man, not to raise it to the realm where is the attain¬ 
ment of moral character. If this were the case, it was vain to 
talk in the same breath of the capacity of the creature to choose 
between good and evil, and of the predeterminations of the eter¬ 
nal mind. The contention was not a contribution to theology, 
however much it looked that way. That the will of God is 
supreme, and has fixed, by a decree as of fate, the everlasting 
condition of every man, but that nevertheless the human will is 
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freely to come into union with the divine—there could be no 
more glaring contradiction than this. Dr. Emmons denied 
the contradiction. When asked to explain himself, he replied 
that the truth lay in the combination of two extremes. It 
was not that he was dishonest or insincere, but rather as if he 
had anticipated the modern view, while it was yet too early to 
possess its wider outlook, and before the demand for a re-exami- 
nation of the postulates had become irresistible, a demand which 
we may well believe his large spirit would gladly have conceded. 
He rejoiced in the Arminian language on the freedom of the will. 

It seemed to him that the Calvinists had captured the stronghold 
of the enemy who had long threatened them with destruction. 
Now he has the right to occupy both territories, the Calvinistic 
and the Arminian. He can pass from one to the other in safety. 
Today no one can go beyond him in his assertion of the absolute¬ 
ness of decrees, and the next he is proclaiming human liberty as 
had never been done before. In the last analysis, when we come 
to examine the position, it is as if he had thought that the true 
g°ry of the finite lies in the fact that its little life provides, so 
to speak, one more opportunity for the expression on the part 
of the Infinite of his restless and unfathomable spirit. The finite 
1S . as it were, like the tiny bays and inlets by the seashore which 
erve as channels into which the vast, deep ocean may empty a 
P °a °f its eager waters when it comes rushing and upheaving 
ong y the force of the tides, and cannot be kept back. But 
ever its poetry or its mysticism, the theory allows to man 
significance in and for his own spiritual life; the human will 
or h Una ^^ e *° w * n * or itself a sphere distinct from the divine, 
*l ^ . een a ^°^ et ^ er swept out of existence. In this regard 
hC g tal l °S‘ c Edwards remained unshaken. 

other H° Ur u C ^ e * * n * erest * n theology of Emmons and the 
sion or . ln !* anS ^ es * n * ts doctrine of disinterested submis- 
lorthe ' T ^ lS COm ? onl y k nown > “a willingness to be damned 
the firsf ^ ^ 0< ** ^his principle had been established in 

m an mivht Stai ^ 6 * tCSt °* sou ^ s l° ve to G°d— so that a 
bis readi ^ ^ ^ su P reme proof of his devotion to declare 

css to be damned in case God’s love to the universe 
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should require it. Emmons’s own peculiar contention on the 
subject was not so much that sinners should be willing to be 
lost as that they should be willing to have God’s decree fulfilled; 
they should submit not so distinctively to their endless ruin as 
to the will of God which ordains that ruin. 

There was an element of mysticism in Emmons which 
eagerly responded to a doctrine that shocked his own age, and 
which men now can hardly discuss with patience. He always 
spoke of it as lofty, pure, ennobling; to his mind it stood for 
all that is most sacred in the inner life of the spirit. He sup¬ 
posed that his was the principle of the French mystics of the 
sixteenth century, who also had proclaimed the unconditional 
love of God. He read with approval Cowper’s translation of 
Madame Guyon’s poems which appeared in 1782, but he did not 
know the idea of God which was their basis. His mysticism, 
although not without relations of sympathy with the French 
school, went farther. It called for the utter annihilation of 
every holiest instinct of the heart, on the ground that thus alone 
could there be a new creature. But, dreadful and impossible as 
was Emmons’s doctrine of disinterested submission, it is capable 
of an interpretation which does honor to the man; for it bears 
witness to his nobility of character, in that he was unwilling to 
separate himself from his fellow-creatures. If there were dan¬ 
gers to which others were exposed in the counsels of God, he, 
too, was prepared to meet them. He had planted himself on 
the conviction that, whatever the divine decree in his own case, 
no less than in that of any man, whether unto happiness or 
misery, that decree must be right; and he would not waver. 
Still, as suffering was not to be desired for its own sake, but 
only the will of God, he could hope for the best. It was this 
that prompted the pathetic utterance on his death-bed : “ If I 

am not saved, I shall be disappointed.” As it manifested itself 
in Emmons, the principle of disinterested submission appears 
even beautiful, like the inspiration of a noble soul which could 
not endure any stain of selfishness. But it was more. Aston¬ 
ished as its advocates would have been, could they have been 
told, their doctrine was the beginning of the end for the old 
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Calvinism which so long had kept men in its toils. It was the 
promise and the pledge of a better day for the religious life of 
New England; not altogether because men rose in rebellion 
against it, but rather because it was an effort, sublime in spite 
of its misapprehensions, toward the larger modern view of the 
high worth and capacity of human nature. 

Wherever the Calvinistic theology has appeared in history, 
whether in its origin in St. Paul or later in Augustine, or in the 
mediaeval reformer whose remorseless logic gave it a developed 
expression, and from whom it takes its name, it has stood for 
the divine transcendence. For this reason, and more especially 
since the New England theologians gave to the doctrine a 
deeper emphasis than it had yet received, it is difficult for us to 
discover how Emmons could have regarded it as bringing God 
near to man. The truth is that he had carried his theory of the 
divine will so far that it alone occupied the universe ; hence he 
was able to argue that man could not flee from its presence. 
But this was to leave no room for human personality, that con¬ 
ception which the present age has found so inspiring. If indi¬ 
vidual character was to exist at all, it was to be made over into 
something not itself. It is said nowadays that it is com¬ 
paratively easy in theology to bring forward the charge of pan- 
t eism, but surely there can be no question that here was a 
t eology which was indeed a pantheism; for it burned with a 
re that scorched and shriveled every form of thought and life 
wit which it came in contact. Even Emmons himself, with all 
is natural independence of character and vigor of mind, as he 
t in his study sixteen hours a day, meditating on problems 
fo l< h* n ° connect * on the spiritual life, wearing a place 
for ^ ^ ^ ^ ^° 0r k eneat k his table, and refusing to move 
fatal fl CCU ^ ar however urgent, did not wholly escape the 
what h 1 UCnCe °* ^ ls own doctrine. He was not altogether 
syste C ^ ave k een m another age and under a different 
to hH ^ Dat * Ve stren S t ^ 1 °f his inner life was too great 
and h' SU ^ man was better than his theology, 

bd ^ >erSOna ^ t y Wears as it were the open diapason sound- 
ow and above the mighty organ roll of his awful dogmas. 
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It is an illustration of how extremes in religion may sometimes 
meet that in its effacement of the free expression of individual 
spiritual life consistent Calvinism was in agreement with the 
principles of the Jesuits, though the system of Ignatius Loyola 
was inspired by a different motive from that which the New 
England theologians had in mind. 

Though the rising Arminianism of his age, which was devel¬ 
oping itself into the Universalist and Unitarian movements, dis¬ 
turbed Dr. Emmons, it did not take him unawares. He had 
seen what was coming almost from the beginning of his ministry 
and was prepared for the battle all the way along. In his ser¬ 
mon on “The Dignity of Man”—the title of which surprises us 
when we turn to it — preached in 1786, long before Channing 
arose to emphasize that truth and make it the basis of his the¬ 
ology, it seems as if Emmons had advanced by forced marches 
and was in possession of the field before the arrival of the 
enemy. But when we come to bring it into relation with his 
system, it is clear that the position is not that which was to form 
the mission of Channing. The sovereignty of Deity must always 
dominate; and human nature has its worth, not through any 
spiritual capacity, which is the impress of divinity, but only 
because it may subserve the arbitrary will of God. To the mind 
of Dr. Emmons the theory of the atonement held by Universal- 
ists seemed altogether at variance with the principles of a true 
theology. He was constantly seeking to demonstrate that it 
was false. To say that Christ had died for all, and that every 
man therefore may claim salvation for himself, appeared as a 
sure way to open the flood-gates to immorality, and, what was 
far worse, like an attempt to fetter the divine will, which must 
be free to save or to condemn as it chooses. It was impossible 
to tell whether or no the love of God had gone forth to a par¬ 
ticular individual. That was a mystery the solution of which 
must wait until after death. 

On the subject of Scripture there are expressions of Emmons 
which lead us to think that were he living today he could be 
in complete accord with modern thought. In the last analysis, 
when it is a question of the integrity of the Bible, appeal 
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is to be made to internal evidence rather than to prophecy 
or miracles. It is as if he were confident that the book is its 
own witness and bears the authority for its spiritual truth 
stamped upon its face. Here again, however, the man is not 
free, but is involved in contradictions through his allegiance to 
the principles of Calvinism. The theory of verbal inspiration 
binds him; therefore, wherever the statements of the volume 
are obnoxious to the reason there can be no real criticism, for to 
appeal from the Bible to the reason is to appeal from God to man. 

It is the argument which was unknown to Christendom until it 
arose on the continent of Europe in the sixteenth century, yet 
an argument with which we are strangely familiar, since by one 
of the contradictions of history it finds its reappearance at the 
present time in quarters where we could least expect it, where 
there is a richer heritage than is afforded by Calvinism : Inas¬ 
much as the book is the utterance of the voice of God, its pages 
must be absolutely free from blemish; for, though it came 
through man, did not God speak through his soul as through a 
trumpet, and was not man passive in the process ? To say, or 
even suggest, that historical Christianity has not known that or 
any similar theory; that the Bible itself bears another witness; 
that, because of the very fact that it is through men the Word 
of God has come, its statement is likely to contain some indi¬ 
cations of the weakness of the human spirit, which in reality was 
not passive, but struggling in anxious fear and hope to under¬ 
stand and record the divine message, seems to these men to 
ei ttle its value, and, indeed, to deny that any sound has 
CaC e( * us> ^ ls to no purpose that Christian people have at 
y moment looked to Calvinism, or to regions where its spirit 
“influence have obtained, for help in such an interpretation 
cripture as should be an unfolding of its truer meaning. But 
C ^f t0r was too large for his system ; and it fills 

at th H C ° mpaSSion to see k° w » when he appears to be standing 
tur 6 j 001 ’ aS a k° ut to go into a wider world, he at once 
“s an shuts himself again in the dungeons of Geneva. 

jjis f n ' moi | s passed his life within his parish, confined to 
WQ re ections, satisfied with the postulates of John Calvin, 
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which he had decided from original research were the very prin¬ 
ciples of St. Paul. These seemed also to be exclusive in the 
doctrines of that apostle, and were regarded as one with the 
religion of the gospels. That that first of Christian thinkers, 
though among the greatest, might unconsciously have identified 
his own philosophical speculations with the divine discoveries 
of the Christ of God; or that there is more in his comprehen¬ 
sive writings than is included in the eighth and ninth chapters 
of the epistle to the Romans, was a suggestion which had never 
presented itself as the key which could unlock for him the door 
to the treasures of the New Testament, to the nobler and essen¬ 
tial theology of St. Paul, and to the teachings of the Master as 
well. Emmons read widely on all sides; the books of Univer- 
salism and Unitarianism, and even of infidelity, were to be found 
on his shelves; but he could perceive no message in any of 
these which he could take home in loving self-application. For 
seventy years he labored to make Calvinism consistent, and the 
thought that it would some day be revealed that he had failed 
never occurred to his mind. He had no conception of how that 
same Arminianism, which to him was only vain and repulsive, 
was soon to change the face of the religious world. It is inter¬ 
esting to note in this connection that the parsonage at Franklin, 
as was the custom at the houses of distinguished ministers of 
that period, served as a theological school, one or two pupils 
being received at a time, and that during his long ministry Dr. 
Emmons trained nearly one hundred for their sacred work. No 
doubt this appeared to him to furnish a good guarantee for the 
utter discomfiture of Arminianism, and for the continuance of 
New England in the ancient paths, which it had been his work, 
as it were, to macadamize, and along which the people might 
now be led by men who had been instructed in every landmark. 
We know what were the thinkers and the preachers bred under 
him, but we may be sure that the young men, too, who came to 
Emmons as their teacher must have had brave hearts as well 
as strong mental powers to receive and retain so difficult a 
theology. 

But if Emmons was great as a theologian and teacher of 
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candidates for the ministry, he was greater still as a preacher; 
for it was in the pulpit that he made known what was in his 
mind and claimed the attention of men. All these questions 
and controversies in theology which we have been noticing were 
not written down in essays or treatises, but in sermons ; they were 
not sent out to the world through the press; they were pro¬ 
claimed to a congregation of parishioners from the pulpit of 
Franklin. Emmons had no ambition to appear as an author; he 
would be only a preacher. Throughout a pastorate of extraor¬ 
dinary length he stood consistently for the power of the pulpit, 
as the place of appeal to the intellect and the conscience and of 
nurture for the spiritual life. In this respect he has a message 
for our own age. Nor could any call from without turn him 
aside. It was only with reluctance that he first consented to 
receive students of divinity into his household, lest they should 
claim too much of his time from his preparation for his work; 
and when at one period he was talked of for the presidency of 
what was then the new theological school at Andover, he 
declined. While strangers often found their way to Franklin, 
attracted by the fame of the preacher, it was Emmons’s delight 
to be the minister of his own people, and to see the second and 
even the third generation, who had heard his voice from child- 
ood, succeeding to one another in their places in the pews. It 
was a happiness, too, of which he never wearied, to be the 
numster of a country parish. When we recall the subjects of 
is sermons, it appears all the more remarkable that they should 
^ a ve een preached to a rural congregation. Probably there is 
° P or ^ on the Christian world where abstruse theological 
P 0 ems have received so much attention as in the pulpits of 
high n ^? an< * ’ certainl y among these that of Emmons takes 
wh th^ ^ ^ re £ arc *‘ After Northampton, in no parish, 
the 1 ^ l u Wn ° r C ^’ eVen * n ^ ew England, have hard topics of 
that Cen S ° freel y anc * full y s ^ted as in Franklin. It is said 
„ C 1V j neS Germany were astonished to hear of a con- 
being d" ° * armers likening to sermons on themes which were 
Schell' 1SCUSSCC * ^ their greatest philosophers, by Fichte and 
n gand Hegel. But the farmers of New England rejoiced 
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in the discussion of those themes ; what they heard in church on 
Sunday serving as food for reflection and conversation during 
the week at the plow or in the hayfield. 

Emmons did not give much time to the composition of a 
sermon. But its plan was mapped out with elaboration before¬ 
hand, so that he knew just how he intended it to move. He 
always took care that his mind should be full of his subject, and 
as he was a rapid thinker, so he wrote rapidly. Like all the great 
Calvinists of his age he was a logical preacher. If you admitted 
his premises, you must go with him to the end. It was his 
peculiar fashion, however, to state what his conclusions were to 
be at the opening of his discourse, and before he proceeded to 
develop his argument. When these were unusually offensive, 
his hearers were perplexed; but this was what he wished, for it 
served the purpose of arousing their interest to see what practical 
lesson he would draw in what was called the “improvement.” 
His homiletic method is well described in one of his own apho¬ 
risms : “The wise preacher will address the understanding before 
the conscience, and the conscience before the heart.” 

But Emmons’s power in the pulpit was not due to any of the 
graces of an oratory which is readily effective. His figure was 
small and slight, and his voice so feeble that he could scarcely 
be heard. When we add to this that because of near-sighted¬ 
ness his manuscript was held close to his eyes while reading, 
thus rendering his face invisible and adding to the difficulty of 
hearing him, and that his delivery was without gesture and in a 
monotone, it is evident that it was none of the physical gifts 
or acquirements that sway great popular assemblies by which 
the people of Franklin were drawn to their meeting-house Sun¬ 
day after Sunday, in storm and sunshine, for fifty-four years. 
But his was the soul of the poet and the prophet, and, in spite of 
the disadvantages under which he labored, he often rose to great 
heights of impassioned eloquence, thrilling himself and his hear¬ 
ers alike, particularly when he laid aside his manuscript, as was 
his practice, after reading some main division of his discourse, 
or preached wholly extempore. His theology, wrought out 
in lonely meditation and study, through the hours of the long 
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days, with the hook on the door that he might not be disturbed, 
it was manifest, when he appeared in his pulpit, had been fused 
in a flaming furnace. Even in the printed volumes the fire is 
not completely gone, but when we turn to them is found still 
burning. Yet it was not merely by flights of imagination, how¬ 
ever lofty and spiritual, that Emmons reached and commanded 
his audience; it was fundamentally by the eloquence of reason. 
Then there was always the personality of the man himself, so 
strong and true, and the people’s own interest in high religious 
themes. The preacher was able to give, and the people were 
glad to hear. All ages were represented in that congregation, 
thoughtful and expectant, when Emmons arose in his place; the 
young found his words helpful and inspiring in the temptations 
that beset them in the battle of life; and old men, who had 
grown gray under his ministry, still continued to listen with 
eagerness, bending forward in their pews to catch every syllable 
which fell from his glowing lips, as if all that they had heard in 
years that were gone were to them the promise and the pledge 
that now at last the very mysteries of God were to be unfolded 
in that pulpit. 

As a pastor Emmons had the love and confidence of all his 
people. It was not his custom to make parochial visits, even in 
6856 of sickness waiting until he was asked to come; but his 
people called on him, his study serving as a confessional, where 
men and women made known their sins and perplexities, their 
ears and anxieties, or their trembling hopes of salvation, and 
e minister gave ghostly counsel and advice. In times of 
gious revival it was not uncommon to see many people at 
* n P ar ^ or waiting their turn to go into the study 
and CIr , ^ )astor ' ^ r ‘ Emmons’s manners were kind and gentle, 
h* ° me ^ ere was ^together a refined grace and dignity in 
mnrii ^ ^ k a< * k een bred at court; but he had lived so 
Th ^ lmse ^ *^at when he went abroad he was ill at ease, 
origin 1 °* ^e c hurch held by Emmons was that of 

church • ° n ^ re £ at ^ na ^ sm > or Independency: that the local 
munit ^ COm ^ ete * n ; that the Christian people of a com- 
y onstitute the Christian church of that community, with 
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full power to determine its creed, to establish its ministry— 
which, inherent in the people, is derivable from them—and to 
administer discipline. From a study of the documents he had 
concluded that this had been the earliest constitution of the 
Catholic church. It was likewise his conviction that the local 
pastor contains in his own person all the offices and authority of 
the ministry of Christ’s kingdom; that any form of that minis¬ 
try, whether presbyterian or episcopal, as these have arisen in 
post-apostolic times, is a subdivision of the order of Christ and 
contrary to the New Testament; that each Christian minister is 
ordained to every function, both of presbyter and bishop, and 
even of archbishop. In the judgment of its friends, the clerical 
position in the system of Congregationalism has appeared the 
most modest ever devised; but the career of Emmons serves to 
illustrate the fact that there is a point of view from which it 
may be said that in its concentration in a single individual of 
the various powers and duties of the Christian ministry, which 
elsewhere in the church it has seemed wise to assign among the 
several members of a hierarchy, the Congregational polity has 
raised the parochial pastor to such a pinnacle of irresponsible 
authority as never was known before. It is as though men like 
Emmons had felt that the church’s pastorate must in some way 
reflect the conception of the divine sovereignty, that there must 
somehow be a manifestation within the kingdom of heaven on 
earth of that direct and personal method in which God governs 
his universe; as if the establishment of gradations in the min¬ 
istry, so that the congregation could not come into immediate 
contact with him who should be regarded as its supreme pastor, 
had been like the intervention of secondary forces or logoi 
between God and his people. Thus considered, it impresses us 
as if Congregationalism in one of its aspects had sought to 
revive in these modern days the mystical vision of St. Ignatius, 
to whose dim eyes the local bishop, seated on his throne, seemed 
in the place of Christ or God. Dr. Emmons allowed no one to 
encroach on the prerogatives of his office. His place was that 
of the teacher in the pulpit; the people were to sit below in the 
pews. He expected his congregation to be attentive to his 
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instructions. It is related that on one or two occasions, when 
the weather was unusually hot, seeing his hearers listless and 
indifferent, he stopped his sermon and sent them home, dismis¬ 
sing them with the remark that he must have a people who 
would give him their attention, or they could not have him for 
their minister, and that the church would remain closed until 
they had acknowledged their.fault and promised amendment. 
This they hastened to do. Emmons always regarded and spoke 
of himself as in the fullest sense the bishop of Franklin, set for 
the direction of that see in all things spiritual and ecclesiastical. 
In the nature of the case he was supreme, and no layman ever 
thought of addressing him as “ Brother Emmons.” 

The political opinions of Dr. Emmons, like those of most 
of the clergy of his age, were of the party of the Federalists. 
He was essentially an aristocrat in his tastes and feelings; the 
principles of democracy were to him obnoxious. He was 
especially opposed to the election of Thomas Jefferson, whose 
infidel sympathies seemed to him to strike at the very root of 
the moral life of the nation. Early in Jefferson’s administration 
mmons preached his famous “Jeroboam sermon,” in which, 
t ough he did not mention the president by name, no one could 
mistake his meaning. He compared Jefferson to Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat, king of Israel. As Jeroboam’s sojourn amid the 
o atries of Egypt had made him a bitter enemy of the reli- 
gmn of Israel, so Jefferson had imbibed opinions antagonistic 
ristianity from the writings of French philosophers during 
is residence in Paris. It was on the text: “And they made 
r son °* Nebat king: and Jeroboam drave Israel 

o owing the Lord, and made them sin a great sin.” The 

a tim^T n ^ UD ^ USt * it is to be remembered that this was 
the cf” T “ P reac ^ ers did °ot spare those high in authority in 
of the^eligio ^ re £ af d e d as dangerous to the safety 

Present^* ^ ^ remar ^ w ki c h perhaps may serve to close this 
U P as 1 10 ff ^ theological thought and work may be summed 
when d * ^ t0 ?° me t0 t ^ le ^ now i e dge of God; and that 
° ne m r ^t spirit it is in the twofold recognition 
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that, on the one hand, that knowledge can never be completely 
reached, and, on the other, that it may ever grow and deepen. 
This was the mind of Dr. Emmons. He had no idea that he 
had exhausted what is to be learned of God; theology to him 
was a science which admitted of improvement and expansion. 
To that end he devoted his life, believing it to be a privilege, as 
well as a duty incumbent on the theological student and teacher. 
We today no doubt have a larger interpretation of the process; 
but some contribution to our opportunity was made by Nathanael 
Emmons, though not in the way for which he hoped and labored. 
There is a beautiful conception in his sermon on “The Blessed¬ 
ness of God”: the divine happiness, he contends, is to goon 
increasing through all the ages of eternity. It may well be that 
it is the message of the great New England Calvinist to our own 
and to every age that man’s knowledge of God here is to be as 
the joy of God hereafter, not bounded and perfected, but 
advancing into an ever wider and higher life. 
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HORACE BUSHNELL AND ALBRECHT RITSCHL. 

A COMPARISON. 

By George B. Stevens, 

New Haven, Conn. 

The object of this paper is to show to what an extent Bush- 
nell marked out lines of theological method and thought which 
coincide substantially with the movements of recent opinion. 
For this purpose I shall bring his views into comparison with 
those of the modern German schools, especially with Ritschlian- 
ism. Two men could hardly be more unlike than were Bushnell 
and Ritschl; yet the affinity between their theological results is 
really striking. Ritschl was a professional, systematic theo¬ 
logian—a man who spent his life in universities, studying,, 
teaching, and elaborating a system of theological thought. 
Bushnell was not primarily a student of theology; he was a 
preacher, a solitary thinker, and, withal, a religious genius. 
Ritschl was somewhat cold and severe in temperament and 
method, wrote in a heavy, academic style, and spent the greater 
part of his life in elaborating one great work on the Christian 
doctrine of salvation, in three stout volumes. Bushnell, on the 
other hand, was intense and, at times, almost vehement in feeling r 
w as the master of one of the most original and versatile of 
st y es, and was accustomed to publish the results of his thinking 
w enever he felt that he had a message, with little concern for 
ystem or even strict consistency. The two thinkers stood in 
o irect relation. Bushnell can hardly be said to have been a 
u ent of German theology; even less, however, was Ritschl a 
U Cn [° f A mer i c an. When Ritschl’s great theological work 
book U lS ^ e ^’ ® us ^ ne ^ was nearing his end. All his theological 
on / S l 1 ^ XCe ? >t Fwgiveness and Law , antedated Ritschl’s treatise 
attra ^ ^ econct ^ a ^ on ' The Ritschlian movement has 

the last d^d^ attent * on * n England and America only within, 
Tk 

e points of connection between Bushnell and Ritschl were 
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(i) a certain kinship of spirit and method in theology, and (2) 
some use of common sources. In the first place, both insisted 
that Christianity was a religion and not a system of transcen¬ 
dental metaphysics, and both sought to interpret the New Testa¬ 
ment and Christian history in accord with this presupposition. 
As to the second point, the spirit of Schleiermacher entered 
largely into the thought of both men. Bushnell, indeed, knew 
the great champion of the rights and demands of the religious 
consciousness only through fragments of translation, and second 
hand ; for Ritschl the principle of the supremacy of ethical and 
religious convictions and judgments in the sphere of faith was 
absolutely fundamental. 

There is a certain advantage and a special interest in com¬ 
paring thinkers who have never stood in any personal relation, 
whose history has been widely different, but whose results are, 
in important respects, similar. There is one point, however, in 
which the experience of the two men in question was alike. 
Both represent a reaction against the current methods and 
results in the dogmatics of their time ; both, also, represent a 
recoil from the religious indifferentism and arid rationalism into 
which many had fallen in reaction from traditional orthodoxy. 
Both men made honest attempts to deepen the religious convic¬ 
tions of their contemporaries. Both were advocates of religion 
as the supreme interest of life, and whatever subtractions they 
made from the current theology were made in the belief that 
the interests of religion demanded the changes of view pro¬ 
posed. Both men met with abundant opposition to their opin¬ 
ions, and that from both sides—the conservative and the 
radical. Bushnell was set upon by Puritan orthodoxy and barely 
escaped trial for heresy ; Ritschl was attacked by Lutheran 
orthodoxy as compromising with dangerous tendencies, while 
professing to champion evangelical views. The Unitarians did 
not think more favorably of the consistency of Bushnell than 
the neo-Hegelians did of the tenableness of Ritschl’s middle 
position. 

In the comparison which is to follow I disclaim in advance 
the making out of any formal similarity in method or precise 
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identity in results between Bushnell and modern theology. 
What I wish to exhibit is the inner affinity, the points of con¬ 
tact in the practical outcome of the two movements. I shall 
consider four points: (i) the limitations of theological knowl¬ 
edge, (2) the Trinity, (3) the person of Christ, and (4) the 
doctrine of atonement. 

Bushnell wrought out his theory of the limitations of theo¬ 
logical knowledge in his essay on language. His contention 
was that all terms which are applied to thought or spirit, being 
based on physical analogy, are inadequate to express the full 
import of any theological truth. All the words which we apply 
to God, the soul, and their relations are figurative ; they are 
signs and images, not absolute measures and equivalents of 
spiritual truths. There is a formal element in all the words 
which are applied to spirit which theologians are wont to make 
too much of in their theories and arguments, spinning out whole 
series of inferences from the logical forms of certain words. 
This procedure misconceives the very nature of language, which 
is made up of signs or hints, not of formally precise and ade¬ 
quate expressions for the spiritual facts. “ Words of thought or 
spirit are earthen vessels in which the truth is borne, yet always 
oering their mere pottery as being the truth itself” (God in 
Ap. 48). Hence the necessary imperfection of all theologi- 
definitions. They are made up of figurative and inadequate 
sym os, yet theologians often regard and apply them as though 
Were as scientifically exact as the axioms and processes of 
at eni^icg Bushnell instances the discussions and definitions 
6 7 ™ °* * n writers are commonly “ over- 

m_ W . e , re , V* 16 terms an< * predicates of language, which, being 
^ er ived from the physical world, are charged, to the 
^ e extern, W i th a mechanical significance” (God in Christ , p. 
ca fk° m Source Proceeds the futile discussion of what 
is one f ^ C *!°* Ces whereas, in fact, the real problem 

a p pl ic a 0 J- to w hich the analogical words in use can have no 

formal \ COns ^ erat ^ ons ^ Bushnell to place a low estimate on 
°gical argumentations in theology, in comparison with 
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spiritual insight. He complained that, too often, theologians 
were “mere logickers,” “one-word professors quarreling with 
•everyone who goes out of their word.” His contention was 
.against those who “make a given word a law to their thinking, 
building a lofty superstructure of inference upon some human 
analogy, such as government, decree, substitution. Bushnell 
<iid not advocate the abandonment of such terms; we could not 
abandon them if we would. We have no other medium than 
this figurative language. His contention was, however, that 
these thought-forms must not be identified with the truth, or be 
regarded as exactly and exclusively descriptive of it. He 
claimed that the Bible, instead of using the approved method of 
definition, gives us the truth in a great variety of forms, many of 
which, if treated on the scholastic’s method, would be contra¬ 
dictory enough. Scripture uses pictorial language in accord¬ 
ance with its nature in order, by appeal to our varied powers and 
faculties, to quicken in us the sense of God and of spiritual 
things. Here we see the living use and power of language in 
contrast to the cut and dried pre-cision (“the cutting up of the 
body of truth into definite and dead morsels,” God in Christ , p. 
93) which is illustrated in “scientific” theology. Bushnell s 
argument reminds one of the saying of Hase: “ Die Dogmatik 
ist ein Herbarium, d. h., eine systematisch wohlgeordnete Samm- 
lung getrockneter Pflanzen; in der Heiligen Schrift lebt noch der 
unvergangliche Fruhling.” The practical object of Bushnell was 
to support the conclusion that “ language under the laws of logic 
or speculation does not seem to be adequate” to provide us with 
“ a satisfactory and truly adequate system of scientific theology 
( God in Christ , p. 77). 

Bushnell’s discussion of the nature of language, as applied to 
spiritual subjects, is very interesting and suggestive, and supplies 
an important corrective to ordinary theological procedure. Who 
does not recall illustrations of the bondage of physical analogy 
in theology against which Bushnell inveighed ? Atonement 
explained in terms of military operations—in terms of com¬ 
mercial transactions—in terms of human government; the doc¬ 
trine of salvation defined exclusively in terms of a legal analogy; 
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and so on throughout the whole range of doctrine. Bushnell 
did a good work for theology in this essay, reminding it of its 
true nature as a philosophy of a spiritual world and protesting 
against the idea that the mysteries of God’s being and provi¬ 
dence could be explained by definition and logical deduction. 

But it is obvious that Bushnell’s discussion did not go to the 
heart of the problem of the nature and limits of theological 
knowledge. His was a theory concerning the instrument of 
thought, rather than of thought itself. He set limits to the¬ 
ology by insisting that it employed a defective medium. What 
is chiefly needed, however, is a theory of the knowable, not 
merely of the expressible. It is this which every philosophic 
theologian undertakes to furnish. Let us note the salient points 
in the Ritschlian view. 

Ritschl built his theory of knowledge upon the principles of 
Kant. He regarded all the speculative arguments for the being 
of God and the religious view of the world as more or less 
ineffective, and set a low estimate upon natural theology as a 
whole. Indeed, Ritschl placed a relatively low value upon 
philosophical speculation as an aid to religious belief. He 
pointed to the effects of metaphysics — Platonic, Alexandrian, 
Hegelian upon theology, and asked whether these systems 
ave helped or harmed the cause with which they were allied. 

But if Ritschl is skeptical concerning the speculative defense 
0 faith, he is positive concerning its moral basis in human 
oature. Religion has its ground in the religious constitution of 
-7* ^ at w °Hd of values and ends to which man knows that 
e ongs and whose existence he will never consent to stake 
pon any scheme of theoretic reasoning. Hence faith has its 
s and does not need to hinge its raison d'itre upon any of 
e contending philosophical systems. If theology must wait 
it S °"\ e K ener ally accepted system of metaphysics is adopted, 
R> , e , tter < w ^ ( ^ raw fr° m the field and resign its task, 
incom ^ S V * CW * S| t ^ en ’ ^ at m * nc * man ls wholly 
universe^A^ 0 ?° nstruct an ac *equate theoretic system of the 
cannot^ ^ * 0 S* ca * processes and speculative arguments 

prove the being of God; much less, his goodness and 
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forgiving mercy. The existence of God is a practical, moral 
conviction which the heart and conscience of man demand a 
value-judgment, that is, a belief required by the religious nature 
of man. It is not on this account less certain, but more certain. 
The verdicts of the moral reason are our highest certainties. 
Our ethical convictions are more secure than our theoretic pro¬ 
cesses, because they are the utterances of what we know to be 
highest in us—the convictions which give worth to life. Moral 
value is the highest test of truth. All religious certitude is 
based upon it. Religious beliefs are not conclusions demon¬ 
strated from premises and axioms as the mathematician’s result 
is demonstrated. They are of a different nature; they are not 
mere cold, disinterested, theoretic judgments; they are ethical 
and religious judgments, “judgments of value,” as Ritschl calls 
them, verdicts of our higher nature. But they are not less 
trustworthy than mere theoretical knowledge because they are 
different in their nature. Indeed, they have their own advan¬ 
tage, because they are the verdicts of the highest court. 

Now, this method of setting limits to religious thought is 
obviously very different from Bushnell’s; yet the two schemes 
have their affinities and issue in a very similar practical result. 
Both go to show that a fully rounded system of speculative 
theology is quite impossible; both lay strong emphasis upon 
the religious, as contrasted with the merely logical and theoretic, 
character of theological knowledge. Bushnell’s contention was 
that religious truth could not find adequate expression in human 
language; Ritschl goes farther back and seeks to define the 
nature and limitations of our knowledge of religious truth. But 
this was what Bushnell was feeling after in his theory of lan¬ 
guage, and he frequently touches the problem in what he says 
of the rights of religious conviction and intuition as against the 
theoretic processes of speculative theology. 1 

*For example : “What they [the terms of religion] carry into our soul’s feeling 
or perception, or awaken in it by expression, is their only truth ” (Christ in Theology , 
p. 17). “Real truth is to be found only by insight, and never by the extempore 
clatter of logical judgments” ( ibid ., p. 22). He advocates a “suspension of our 
intensely dogmatizing habit,” urging “ how the ceasing to be busied about and upon 
truth, as a dead body offered to the scalpels of logic, and the giving ouselves to truth 
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The next topic is the Trinity. Bushnell protested, in gen¬ 
eral, against the doctrine of the Trinity current in his time as a 
theorem unwarrantable alike on account of its presumptuousness 
and its inconsistency. If the Deity is defined as consisting of 
three persons, then we have not one God, but a family of Gods. 
If, on the other hand, theology shrinks from using the term 
“person,” or explains it as meaning something less than a dis¬ 
tinct self-consciousness and will, then the ground of historic 
orthodoxy is abandoned, and a modal theory of the Trinity is 
inevitable. This was Bushnell’s own position. He held a modal 
Trinity, or, as he preferred to say, an “instrumental” Trinity; 
that is, he regarded the word “Trinity ” as a term which desig¬ 
nated the threefold aspect of God’s historic self-revelation. 
He did not deny that, corresponding to this threefoldness in 
revelation, there might be immanent distinctions — aspects or 
principles — in God’s being. Indeed, in his essay on “The 
Christian Trinity a Practical Truth ( New Englander , November, 
^54)1 he spoke of God’s “eternally threeing himself.” In 
general, however, and for all practical purposes, Bushnell corre¬ 
lated the idea of the Trinity with revelation. We can conceive 

“set before us in living expression, under God’s own forms, yielding them a pure 
. , 10 w ^®h to glass themselves, would fill us evermore with senses of God and his 
truth otherwise unattainable ” {iind., p. 32). 

^ How closely this position resembles that of the French so-called “fideistic” 
the°£r*^ ** ^ k° m the Allowing characterization of it by Rev. J. D. Fleming in 
stiory Times for June, 1901: “The formal or philosophical principle which 
the invrhT 5 ^ ScJl001 is theoi 7 that religious thought, dealing, as it does, with 
bobli S 'd C ’ s P lr * tua ^» uod eternal, but having no adequate categories to express them, 
reliukf e *° °^ e * S transcen dent in sensible, material, phenomenal forms. The 
which v or ^ ea incarnates itself in a local, contingent, concrete form 

French seh r in ® aence °* prevailing scientific or philosophical ideas.” This 
represent t°° ** ° ° SC ^ ^itscklian movement. Among its distinguished 

Faria, and th^ ^ Dame< * ^ ate Professors Bouvier of Geneva and Sabatier of 
The Life f t* >re ^ eilt ( * ean °* tl* e Paris faculty of Protestant theology, Dr. M^ndgoz. 
wav verv s k° ws how, in the face of Genevan orthodoxy, he fought his 

reem to mTt lT ^ aS ^ lne ^ to a new and independent position. The two men 
Uioiy we * ave .^ een “neb alike in many personal characteristics, as they cer- 
*u the very h 60 °^ ca ^ opinion. But Bouvier won more acceptance for his views 
became prof 0 * 06 °f ^ an ^n^nell could do for his in New England, for he 
than thirty ^ SSOr 0 ( ^ 0 ® mat i c theology in the university of Geneva, where for more 
a** c evoted his genius to the reconstruction of theology. 
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and use the idea in no other way. In what manner, possibly, 
the Infinite may be three, without ceasing to be one Person, we 
cannot know; and what we cannot know it cannot be useful to 
assert. We know God’s threefold revelation; his inner mystery 
we do not know; it is not open to our inspection. Better to 
assert less than to assert what is self-contradictory. 

Very similar is the position of Ritschl and his school, and, 
indeed, of many who do not confess themselves his disciples. 
The Ritschlian theologians regard the Trinity of the Nicene 
Creed as a product of Greek metaphysics — an effort of specu¬ 
lative thought to define the unknowable. It can have little, if 
any, religious value. Ritschl himself gives but very slight con¬ 
sideration to the subject. I will therefore cite the opinions of a 
few other theologians who illustrate, in general, the Ritschlian 
“tendency,” and briefly compare their views with that of Bush- 
nell. 

Kaftan, professor in Berlin and a leading Ritschlian of the 
more conservative type, presents in his Dogmatik a view of the 
Trinity which I have condensed thus: 

In the Christian knowledge that God is revealed in Christ, 
and imparted and indwelling by his Spirit, are given the ele¬ 
ments of trinitarian belief. This belief has its roots in history 
and experience, and must be interpreted and estimated in accord 
with them. In revelation is disclosed an economic Trinity — a 
threefoldness of God’s historic manifestation. But we must go 
farther. We must see in revelation, not only what God does, 
but something of what he is. The eternal is mirrored in the 
historical. We therefore say: The revelations in Christ and in 
the Spirit correspond to and express the eternal nature of God. 
Beyond some such general statement, however, we cannot go. 
The eternal background of the threefold revelation is undefin- 
able. Dorner, Kaftan’s predecessor, had advocated a Trinity of 
“principles” in God, repudiating the use of the term “person” 
as applied to them. In God, he held, there is but one person. 

Lobstein, professor in Strassburg, another Ritschlian, also 
defines the Trinity from the historical point of view. In his 
Introduction to Theology (French and German, and untranslated), 
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he says: The salvation provided by the wisdom and love of the 
heavenly Father, realized in the historic work of the Savior and 
communicated by the inner action of the Spirit, finds its most 
complete and profound expression in the trinitarian formula, 
which sums up the system of Christian dogmatic. He adds 
that the starting-point of the doctrine must be, not speculation, 
but revelation in Christ and in the Spirit, and that it is a truth 
of religion, distinctively. He contends that traditional ortho¬ 
doxy has developed its trinitarian speculations too much from 
abstract views of the divine nature, instead of proceeding from 
effect to cause, from fact to idea. The Trinity which the New 
Testament presents is a religious, historic, economic Trinity; 
the orthodox doctrine is a speculative deduction produced by 
an unwarranted use of various analogies, physical, psychological, 
and mystical. 

The late Professor Nitzsch, of Kiel, not a Ritschlian, holds 
that "Trinity” expresses three principles or potencies which 
appear in the divine self-revelation. He denies the propriety of 
naming these personalized, distinguishable potencies “persons.” 
The personifications, for example, of the Spirit and of the Logos 
in the New Testament are religious thought-forms, and are not 
to be taken as scientific definitions. All the traditional argu¬ 
ments to prove a trinality of persons in God either fail or, if 
they be regarded as succeeding, disprove monotheism. Nitzsch 
olds an immanent modal Trinity, whose religious import is 
known to us only in historical revelation. 

Members of the critical school, such as Lipsius and Pflei- 
wer, also recognize an economic or revelation Trinity. In 
ipsius its import is: (I) the eternal ground of salvation ; (2) 
o s historically revealed saving purpose; (3) God's present 
of 1 mg will of love. For Pfleiderer it denotes God’s revelation 
lmself in creation, redemption, and sanctification, that is, a 
^ mity * unct i° n - All these authors repudiate the Nicene 

and ITh eterna * g en eration,” and of three proper persons, 
fact th 6 ^ mar y mean i n g of the trinitarian formula in the 
and summar ^ zes the three chief aspects of God's being 

Wor mg known to us in revelation and redemption. 
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As following a similar line of thought, I will instance two 
English-speaking writers — one British, one American Mr. 
Walker, author of The Spirit and the Incarnation, and Professor 
King, of Oberlin, author of Reconstruction in Theology. 

In discussing the Trinity and Unity of God, Mr. Walker 
refers to the difficulty which many find in the ordinary formula¬ 
tions of the Trinity involving, by its assertion of the eternal 
existence of three personalities, “ plain tritheism.” Then he 
adds : ** It is now generally acknowledged that the Trinity of 
the New Testament is not, in itself, the ontological one of 
speculative theology, but the practical or economical one of 
God, the Father, revealed in Jesus Christ, his Son, and present 
in the Holy Spirit.” Walker is ready to assert “ distinctions 
in God—three principles, but not three persons. Hence he 
claims that the pre-existence of Christ cannot be conceived as 
the eternal being, alongside of God, of a second personality. 
That would mean two eternal personal Gods. The Logos must 
be conceived as a principle or potency — God in his outgoing, 
self-imparting nature—the moving principle of creation, revela¬ 
tion, and redemption. 

As Professor King expresses himself concisely on our sub¬ 
ject, I will quote his words in full: 

It can be no service to the church to react toward a really metaphysical 
tritheism, affirming social relations and love within the Godhead, in the 
immanent Trinity. The attempt has been widely approved, but I cannot 
doubt that, so far as it becomes a living faith, it means tritheism pure and 
simple, and will surely bring its own punishment. It seems probable that 
this attempt has come from a sincere desire to give Christ his true glory. 
But it has virtually proceeded, nevertheless, upon the wholly unwarranted 
assumption that the relations of Christ to God, whether on earth or in his pre¬ 
existence or in his exaltation, were to be transferred forthwith to the relations 
of the immanent Trinity — to the inner relations of the very being of God 
himself. 

This, at least, is true : nothing calls for more absolute and complete per¬ 
sonality than love and social relations. To affirm social relations, therefore, 
in the Godhead is to assert absolute tritheism, and no plausible manipulation 
of the terms can avoid it. The analysis of self-consciousness, also, taken 
from Hegel, it seems to the writer—to put it flatly—helps not at all to a 
real Trinity, and proves nothing. It is far better that we should admit that 
we simply do not understand the eternal Trinity, than that, by explanations 
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which do not. explain, we should be driven to ascribe three persons to God 
in the only sense in which we can understand person, and not : be able to say 
that God is one person in any sense we can understand. This new tritheism 
seems to me less defensible than even the oldest credal statements of the 
Trinity, for those were at least scrupulously careful to insist that the distinc¬ 
tions in the Godhead were not personal, but that God was in truth one. 9 

We are likely to find the biblical doctrine of the Trinity more satisfying, 
both intellectually and religiously, than any later abstractly wrought out 
statements. We believe in one God, our Father, concretely and supremely 
revealed and brought nigh with absolute abiding assurance in Christ, and 
making himself known in the hearts of all who will receive him, in the most 
intimate, constant, and powerful, but not obtrusive, friendship possible to 
man, giving thus the supreme conditions of both character and happiness. 
This is the great practical New Testament confession of faith, contained both 
in the apostolic benediction and in the baptismal formula. (Reconstruction 
in Theology , pp. 191-3.) 


It will be sufficiently apparent, I think, that all these theo¬ 
logians are pursuing essentially the same track of thought as 
that followed by Bushnell. The New England theology of his 
time was plainly tritheistic. Emmons did not hesitate to declare 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was perfectly clear and plain; 
tc mystery was how God, being three persons, could be one 
0 3 The history of theology shows a constant oscillation 
etween tritheism and some form of modal or revelation Trinity, 
us nell reacted from the former to the latter point of view, as 
m ° Crn theolo £y ^ as done. If there is any definable position 

die unitv nf r Atha “ asian theology hold a Trinity of three proper persons, saving 
hter formulat ° ^ & .° Ctrine °* eterna l derivation and subordination ? It was a 

hence was an 10 ”’! *** ^ AugUStine ’ which affi rmed the equality of the three, and 
forms uni ty of God by reducing the “persons” to modes or 
the creeds Tr ^ the eaStem theol W ( as represented in 

there was alwavc *** • onstant * no pl e ) insisted on the consubstantiality of the Son, 
die Deity the Fati^ 0 ^^ tbe su b° r( lination of the second and third persons. In 
from the outset theW^» ? beginnin 8 > is to him that primal causality belongs, 
cardinal element of th & a ^ *° **** U ° ity ° f substance » fastening attention on this 
ord mationism was r doctrine * Xt was through Augustine that, in the West, sub- 
Doctrine, p. Unmated trom the trinitarian conception” (Fisher, History of 


*“ We find d ffi 

to conceive of three *** conce3V3n 8 °f three divine persons. It is just as easy 

difficulty in this case i*** 1 ? 6 ^ erSOnS M °* t^ ree human persons.The only 

IV, p. in) es in conceiving these three persons to be one” (Works, Vol. 
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between these two views, religious thought has never found it or 
been able to stay in it. In a few translated passages from Ger¬ 
man theologians, especially from Twesten, Bushnell found illus¬ 
trated another method of thought than that which was common 
on the subject, and he gladly welcomed it as an encouragement 
in his own struggles of mind. His practical result is well 
expressed in his phrase: a Trinity in act, that is, a Trinity seen 
and known in revelation, not in speculation. He saw in the 
Athanasian terms “eternal generation” and “procession” the 
idea of a Trinity in act, a Trinity becoming , as opposed to the 
notion of a static Trinity. He rejoiced to find this affinity (as he 
conceived it) between his views and the Nicene creed. But the 
resemblance was more apparent than real, and he never actually 
accepted the Nicene metaphysics of deity. His Trinity was a 
Trinity of revelation. He was ready to believe that the three¬ 
fold revelation corresponded to the nature of God—each term, 
Father, Son, and Spirit, representing a real aspect of God. But 
what was the nature of that immanent threeness he could not 
define; nor did he believe that any man could define it. The 
current view was tritheism, if “person” means what “person 
always means; if it does not really mean “ person,” then what 
does it mean ? Distinction, function, aspect, mode, principle, 
potency. But all these are as indefinite as Bushnell’s own doc¬ 
trine, which was that the Trinity was an “instrumental verity 
a summary of the great aspects of the Christian revelation. So 
far the New Testament goes; so far we may go, and no farther. 

Bushnell’s positive view of Christ and of the limits of our 
knowledge concerning him may be given very briefly. Christ 
was “the manifestation of the life of God;” “he differs from 
us, not in degree, but in kind;” “he is God manifested;’ he 
possesses a “ superhuman quality,” for he is absolutely unique and 
cannot be classed with other men. “ In fact,” adds Bushnell, 
“ his divinity was never seriously questioned until after the easy 
and free representations of the Scripture and of the apostolic 
fathers had been hardened into dogma or converted, by the 
Nicene theologues and those of the subsequent ages, into a doc¬ 
trine of the mere human understanding; an assertion of three 
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metaphysical persons in the divine nature.” Who, then, is 
Christ? He is “the incarnation of the divine nature,” “the 
manifestation of God;” “ God was in Christ; ” etc. “ Externally 
viewed, he is a union of God and man, whose object is to human¬ 
ize the conception of God, and so to express or communi¬ 
cate God.” If, now, one asks: “What are the contents of his 
person ?” I answer that the question is impracticable, unphilo- 
sophic, dictated only by false curiosity, and, of course, not 
answered by Scripture. “Christ is not given as a riddle to our 
curiosity, or that we may set ourselves to reason out his mystery, 
but simply that God may thus express his own feeling and draw 
himself into union with us, by an act of accommodation to our 

humansympatbie sand capacities” (God in Christ and Christ in 
Theology , passim). 

These few quotations exhibit Bushnell’s position as well as 
a hundred extracts would do. His conception involves two 
l lef pomts: (i) the divinity of Christ is to be found in what 

,S lnd does for raen as the Revealer of God and Savior from 
Sm; W the nature of ‘he indwelling of God in him is a mystery 
on which theological metaphysics throws no light. I shall show, 

Chrtoolo eta **' that thCSe 116 the Ch ‘ ef P oints of the Ritschlian 


In his treatise on The Ritschlian Theology , Garvie says: 

l™ Slate iMo current speech Ritschl’s statements of the 
IhepredicatenM-* 110 " ° f G ° d “ Christ whkh warrant our assigning to him 
m ‘* wefind < lha “ heyilre P racticall y'‘he evidenceson which 
“expressed if hiT “ been led t0 la y m °st stress. The essence of God as love 
world into which l*™*' H * ‘ S h ' S teachin g and inexplicable by the 
superior to it H. t,**' V’ ' D b ' S action and P assion alike shows himself 

community the m P CC ? a ^. e t0 esta bk s b aQ d maintain in that world a 
confidence in God m tT ° . Wb ' Cb have k ’ s own filial consciousness of, and 
the fulfilment in ,v,„ e je is an absolute identity between his activity and 
™ Dt m * e w »dd of God’s purpose for mankind. (P. 289.) 

tude of aDoL Sta f ement * S tfUe with res P ect t0 ‘he present atti- 
B ni Ce , wh P 0 sa y e s t ‘ CS may be seen b y reference to the treatise of 


4 feeling of coldn».l° bedeve that tllere now exists in many Christian minds 
* not to say aversion, to the definition of Christ’s person 
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handed down to us from ancient councils, as consisting of two distinct natures 
combined in the unity of a single personality ( Apologetics ,, p. 399 )- 

He predicts that the church of the future will recognize the 
futility of definite dogmatic solutions of the metaphysical 
problem of Christ’s person. Where he finds the divineness of 
Jesus is evident from such words as these: 

God is a Spirit, not merely ontologically, but ethically, and of what qual¬ 
ity his Spirit is the man Jesus declares. God is love, and what divine love 
means the ministry of Jesus in life and death shows. God is good in the 
specific sense of being gracious, generous, philanthropic, and the historic life 
of Jesus interprets for us the philanthropy of God. All we really know of 
Godin spirit and in very truth we know through Jesus. (Ibid., p. 35 °*) 

The meaning of these statements is that it is not in the 
metaphysical, but in the ethical, categories that the Christian 
finds the divinity of Jesus. That was the great contention of 
Bushnell, and we shall see that it is the distinctive peculiarity of 
the theology of Ritschl. 

Ritschl says: “According to the hints given us in the New 
Testament, the grace and truth manifested in his (Christ s) voca¬ 
tion, and the loftiness of his self-determination as compared 
with the particular and natural impulses which spring from the 
world, are the features in the earthly life of Christ which are 
summed up in the attribute of his Godhead ” {Justification and 
Reconciliation , p. 463). Again he says: “Jesus experienced a 
relation to God which had not previously existed, and demon¬ 
strated it to his disciples; and it was his intention to introduce 
his disciples into the same religious view of the world and judg¬ 
ment of themselves, and under this condition into the universal 
task of the kingdom of God, which he knew to be assigned to 
his disciples as to himself.” “New relation,” “fresh estimate, 
“new task”—these are the distinctive marks of Christ for his 
followers; in these and such as these are found his religious 
value and power. In a word, his divinity is a name for his per¬ 
fect revelation of God. He has the religious value of God to 
us, because in and through him God does interpret himself to 
men and save them. “ Christ is God to us because he does for 
us what God alone can do”—is Garvie’s summary of Ritschl s 
Christology. 
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This Christian estimate of Christ is founded in history and 
inexperience. It is a religious estimate—a value-judgment. 
The New Testament doctrine of Christ is of the same kind. 
Paul and John were not metaphysicians engaged in an effort to 
define the mystery of Christ’s being; they were disciples who 
drew upon the available vocabulary of their age for means to set 
forth their conception and experience of the saving power of 
Christ as the mediator of the divine love and mercy. Paul’s 
doctrine of the creatorship and world-ruling power of Christ is 
his way of setting forth the great Christian certainty that Christ 
represents and embodies God’s eternal world-end. Christ’s sig¬ 
nificance is the meaning and goal of the world. The pre-exist¬ 
ence of Christ means that that which Christ historically reveals 
and accomplishes is grounded in God’s eternal purpose of love. 
Most Ritschlians point to the fact that Jewish thought was wont 
to exalt the value of objects by conceiving them as pre-existing 
with God, hence the conception of Christ’s pre-existence was a 
natural method of exalting his religious significance (see Har- 
nack on the conception of pre-existence in his History of Dogma, 
o. I). It is pointed out that, if Christ’s pre-existence is strictly 
en as personal, it leads on to a Trinity of three metaphysical 
personalities, from which theology recedes as soon as it has 
established it. 


The method of Ritschl in Christology, as of Bushnell, is his- 
an , d «P«imental. He repudiates the procedure of 
the V° na the ° logy as takin g >ts start with the mysteries of 
invol I n ? Ure ’ inStCad ° f with a historical person. This 
what 60 ^ a maze ^tempts to define and describe 

defimV° ^ ever seen or ^ n own. We are entangled in 
combinat ,S ° ** L tUrCS an( * substances human and divine, and their 
corre«?nn W ^ x pl a * n not at all, to which no clear thought 

mvsterv r^u are as incomprehensible as the original 

imited with rt ,° dox y te ^ s us how an eternal divine person 
which urn u , Uman P erson to make a compound personality 
limited in , ° th man and G od, both finite and infinite, both 
desermtinn f dgC and omn iscient. Unable to square this 
P with history, kenoticism tells us that God veiled, 
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disused, or even ceased to possess his divine attributes in the 
incarnation. The orthodoxy of Nicaea and Chalcedon Ritschl 
regards as the product of Greek speculation transforming the 
Christian gospel into an esoteric theosophy, while of the theory 
that an infinite being can by an act of will transform or dimin¬ 
ish himself into finiteness he says: “ This is nothing else but 
mythology.” 

Christ, then, is offered to our faith, not to our speculative 
understanding. These are the marks of his divinity: his per¬ 
fect revelation of God’s love; making his end the same as that 
of God; his dominion over the world; his founding and foster¬ 
ing of the kingdom of the God-like on earth. Both the posi¬ 
tive and the negative aspects of Ritschl’s view are stated in Dr. 
Somerville’s summary of his Christology: 

The predicate of Godhead, applied to Christ, is exhausted, Ritschl held, 
when we have recognized Him as the Revealer of God and the archetype of 
spiritual sovereignty over the world. The question of how he stands, in that 
relation, to God and to us is set aside as an idle one, as lying outside the 
limits of knowledge. (St. Pauls Conception of Christ, p. 3 I 7 -) 

His divinity is not to be sought, according to this view, in 
the vague, metaphysical categories, but in the moral and reli¬ 
gious categories. Not “substance,” “nature,” and “subsistence, 
but “love,” “ moral triumph,” and “forgiveness,” express the 
Christian’s sense of the value of Christ. Such is the view of the 
Ritschlians, and such, if I read him aright, was the view of Bush- 
nell. Both placed a low estimate upon the creedal definitions 
of Christ’s person, regarding them as going quite beyond Scrip¬ 
ture warrant and as seeking to solve the insoluble, and, of course, 
conspicuously failing. Both exalted Christ as known in history 
and in experience. Both advocated a religious estimate of 
Christ and depreciated the subtleties of Greek speculation as an 
aid to faith. “Christ is here to express God, not to puzzle us in 
questions about the internal composition of his person,” said 
Bushnell. There could be no better summation of the Ritschlian 
Christology. 

In the doctrine of atonement the resemblance between Bush¬ 
nell and Ritschl is less apparent. They are rooted, however, in 
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similar general principles. The title of Bushnell’s treatise on 
the subject discloses his point of view: The Vicarious Sacrifice r 
Grounded in Principles of Universal Obligation. His object was to 
translate the doctrine out of the language of physical, commer¬ 
cial, and legal analogy, into the language of religion and morality 
—to state the doctrine of salvation in terms of personal relation. 
His great principle was: the vicariousness of the divine love. 
God enters by sympathy into the suffering lot of his creatures 
and makes their woes and burdens his own. This revelation of 
the pitying love of God is adapted, as nothing else is, to soften 
human hearts and to lead men by repentance to become recon¬ 
ciled to God. It is, above all things, the goodness of God, as 
supremely revealed in Christ, which leads men to repentance. 
As for the sacrificial terms of Scripture, “ priesthood,” 11 pro¬ 
pitiation, “ blood,” etc., they are figures of speech derived from 
the Jewish religion, necessary at the time to make real to men 
the saving power of Christ’s life and death, and necessary still, 
but not to be regarded as adequately defining the inner spiritual 
meaning of Christ s saving work, but as symbols and analogies 

—pictorial representations of truths which are really moral and 
spiritual. 


ushnell thus rejected the penal-satisfaction theory current 
is time. Nor did he regard with much greater favor the 
governmcn^i view which was coming into vogue. His was an 
ethical interpretation which regarded the subject from the stand¬ 
point of the Christian s consciousness of the saving benefits of 
nst, and not a theoretic construction based upon a priori 
niti °n s and a consequent dialetic. Bushnell built, as RitschL 
than R> ^1°^ °! though in a much less one-sided way 
to th t>| SC ^ * S °* ten re P re sented that there was, according 
God —\ ^ us ^ ne ^’ no expression of the righteousness of 
—in th 6 S V P reservat * ve » self-respecting quality of his nature 
as a ro e i W ° r °^ hrist » as he had conceived the work of Christ 
incorrect ^T 011 ^ ^ ^ enevo ^ ence °f God only. This is quite 
current or & veness and Law, indeed, he approximated the 

self in tl* ° ° X y so * ar as to speak of God as propitiating him- 
rgiveness, and declared that Dr. Shedd was right when 
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he spoke of God as laying his wrath upon himself. In his 
efforts to find common ground with his critics, he says that by 
the work of Christ forgiveness is made compatible with the 
integrity and authority of the divine law, that Christ suffered in 
our place and as a propitiation for our sins. He was not unwilling 
to use the terms of current orthodoxy, but it was felt by his oppo¬ 
nents—and doubtless correctly—that his meaning was different 
from theirs. He had his own view of the nature of such lan¬ 
guage. To him such terms were hints, figures, suggestions. 
To them they were scientific definitions. On the same principle, 
he declared that he would subscribe all the creeds. He could 
accept them as human thought-forms, earthen vessels in which 
men were trying to preserve the treasure of spiritual truth. 

But it seems to me that we come closest to Bushnell s real 
thought and find its most characteristic expression neither in the 
polemic nor in the irenic parts of his writings, but in those parts in 
which he is spontaneously and constructively developing his 
thought in a free way. Where he is defining his views over 
against opinions which he repudiated he often overshoots the 
mark, and when he is trying to compromise with current ortho¬ 
doxy, you feel that the approximation is rather apparent than 
real; that the identity is more in words than in thought. It was 
creditable to him that he sought common ground with his critics 
— and there was common ground. But it did not exist in the 
same method of thought or in the same understanding of terms, 
but in religious experience. The Christian life was essentially 
the same in all, but his thought and that of his age went wide 
asunder. No agreement in words could hide the underlying 
difference. 

That Bushnell recognized in his own way the revelation, in 
the work of Christ, of the righteousness of God, and so main¬ 
tained that in the death of Christ we see expressed at once “ the 
goodness and the severity of God,” is evident from expressions 
like these: 

It is a fundamental condition, as regards moral effect on our character, 
that, while courage and hope are given us, we should be made, at the same 
time, to feel the intensest possible sense of the sanctity of the law and the 
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inflexible righteousness of God. What we need in this view is some new 
expression of God, which, taken as addressed to us, will keep alive the impres¬ 
sion in us that God suffers no laxity. In a word, we must be made to feel 
in the very article of forgiveness, when it is offered, the essential and eternal 
sanctity of God’s law—his own immovable adherence to it — as the only 
basis of order and well-being in the universe. (God in Christ , p. 218.) 

In order to make men penitent, and so to want forgiveness — that is, ta 
keep the world alive to the eternal integrity, verity, and sanctity of God’s 
law; that is, to keep us apprised of sin, and deny us any power of rest while 
we continue under sin—it was needful that Christ, in his life and sufferings, 
should consecrate and re-consecrate the desecrated law of God, and give it a. 
more exact and imminent authority than it had before.” (P. 219.) 

Bushnell specifies four ways in which Christ “ brought the 
law closer to men’s souls and gave it even a more sacred rigor 
and verity than it had before his advent 

1. By his teaching concerning God’s holy requirements. 

2. By his own perfect obedience to the law of God. 

3 - By undergoing whatever sufferings were necessary in the 
effort “to re-establish the law as a living power in man’s heart." 

4 * By his death, in which he asserts the sanctity of God’s 
law—for thereby he will show us how much he is willing to- 

endure in order to re-sanctify the law and renew us in the spirit 
of it. r 


In Bushnell’s view the work of Christ was the fullest historic 
pression of the total nature of God. It was not a mere 
an example, it was a disclosure of God. His contention 

Tp St ru Same aS ^ at ^ auf I ce: the tragic experience of 
J susthnst on earth “meant the deliberate unfolding of the 
e and life of God with such power and passion as to inspire 
man a tra^forming trust and a uniting love ’’ (R. H. Hutton). 

Chri«t’ 6 a Shne11, ^ tsctl ^ repudiates the penal conception of 
su erings, and declares that his priesthood consists in 
his |” ain ^ enance of his perfectly normal relation to God, and in: 

bv foi, r n°H dUCtl t n °! ° therS int ° that same relation - This he does- 
tian sal ^ * . C ^ n S ( I om of God, in the life of which the Chris- 

individualistic' S Rkfhr Bushndl ’ S view of salvation is more 
rustic , Ritschl s more social. 

saving wlrknf t ri! heethlCalnatUre ° f God ’ Ritschl re g ards the 

hrist as a disclosure of the divine love. In his- 
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view the wrath of God is an eschatological conception. Men 
become objects of God’s wrath only in case of persistent and 
final impenitence. They are not here and now the objects of 
God’s wrath, but only of his x love. Ritschl has also an unusual 
conception of God’s righteousness. It is a name for God’s per¬ 
sistent purpose of grace ; it designates the consistency with 
which God adheres to his determination to bless and save men 
in and through his kingdom. It denotes, not so much an aspect 
of God’s nature, as an aspect of his method. It is not stalic, but 
dynamic. 

In this view there is no possibility of setting love and right¬ 
eousness in conflict,rivalry, or even contrast. The old conception 
of a satisfaction to righteousness wrought by love, through the 
death of Christ, is quite excluded. Even the simultaneous satis¬ 
faction of righteousness and love — of God’s holy displeasure 
toward sin and his gracious feeling toward the sinner as com¬ 
monly conceived, has no place in Ritschl’s system. Righteous¬ 
ness is satisfied only in the sense that God consistently pursues 
his loving purpose. That is righteousness. The difference 
between love and righteousness is purely formal. Righteous¬ 
ness is love moving ever onward, through all the ages and in the 
face of all hindrances, accomplishing its ends in making God 
known and in drawing men into fellowship with him in his 
kingdom. 

Thus Ritschl departs much farther from traditional views 
than Bushnell. The latter ethicized the doctrine of atonement 
by taking it out of the world of figure and analogy, and by pro¬ 
testing against what seemed to him un-Christian views of God, 
but he still regarded righteousness as a constitutive factor in the 
being of God, and sought to show how it was expressed and 
satisfied in the work of Christ. I am confident that the views 
of Bushnell on this point correspond much more closely with 
the New Testament representations than do those of Ritschl. 
But space is wanting in which to enter into further criticism. 
The two theories are alike in this, that they aim to interpret the 
work of Christ in terms of ethics and personality, that is, to 
keep it in the world to which it belongs, and, further, to do this 
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by building upon the Christian’s experience of the saving power 
of Christ. 

I have thus sought to set forth in outline the theories of 
Bushnell in the light of present-day theological thinking. No 
one who attends to the subject can doubt the resemblance 
between him and Ritschl, whatever may be his estimate of them. 
In the foregoing observations I have attempted an exposition, 
not a critique. I cannot, however, refrain from indicating, in 
closing, three points in which the theological movements which 
I have sketched have been of signal service to Christian thought 
and life: 

1. In forcing the closest consideration of the nature and 
limits of theological knowledge. Theology has been compelled 
to tell us how it knows what it affirms. 

2. In exposing the unclearness and the contradictions which 
abound in theology on the subject of the Trinity. How almost 
universal has it been to juggle with the word “person”! In 
almost any theological book in which the traditional formula 

three persons in one God” is defended you can read argu¬ 
ments which prove tritheism, if they prove anything—argu¬ 
ments from the pre-existence passages and from social relations 
in God a conclusion which is no sooner established than it is 
repudiated by the admission that “person ” does not mean what 
person always means. Modern thought insists on clearness 
and consistency, and declines to affirm what it must confess 
m the next breath to be either contradictory or without appre¬ 
hensible meaning. 

3 * The insistence that theology is not a kind of dialectic, 
proceeding from a prim premises — a play of the speculative 
e ect—but the science of the Christian faith, an interpreta- 
0 re ^gi° n - It must, therefore, be understood and 
tia^rl aCCOrdin 2 t0 its true nat ure. Above all must Chris- 
whi h C0 U P * n accor d with that concept of God 

in h’ Was fundamental in the consciousness of Jesus and central 
rpai/ S p? a ^! n ^' w h en theology is so constructed is it 

Are th nS ^ an * ^ as always been the case in the past ? 
ere not great creeds, purporting to be Christian confessions 
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of faith, which do not even recognize the fatherhood of God, 
and not only have no word to say concerning his universal 
love for mankind, but logically quite exclude such an idea? It 
is an interesting subject for inquiry, which I can only suggest 
here, to what an extent our old Protestant theology was built 
upon specifically Jewish, as opposed to Christian, conceptions of 
God. God’s partiality, his arbitrary election of some, the legal 
view of his relations to men and of his provision for salvation— 
do not these savor strongly of the late Jewish theology, and 
where do they find any warrant in the teaching of Jesus ? I say 
deliberately that to me the old theology seems more Jewish 
than Christian. So far as it was biblical, its kinship was with 
the Old Testament and with certain traces of rabbinism which 
survived in Paul, rather than with the spirit and teaching of 
Jesus. The true task of our time is to Christianize theology— 
to reconstruct it into accord with that highest revelation of the 
mind and will of God which is given in Jesus Christ. To this 
task no man among us has given a greater impulse than Horace 
Bushnell. I have sought to show that the thought of our own 
day is taking up this task and, in no small degree, working it 
out on the lines struck out by him. 
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MOHAMMEDAN GNOSTICISM IN AMERICA. 

THE ORIGIN, HISTORY, CHARACTER, AND ESOTERIC DOC¬ 
TRINES OF THE TRUTH-KNOWERS. 

By Stoyan Krstoff Vatralsky, 

Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd, in his brilliant work, Social Evolution , 
points out how irrationally neglectful the intellectual classes 
have always been in the study of religious phenomena, “the 
pivot upon which the whole drama of human history and human 
development turns.” He calls attention to their failure in 
ancient Rome to grasp the significance of Christianity, unfolding 
efore their eyes. Although it was destined to destroy and 
supersede their boasted civilization, their attitude toward it 
was that of either active hostility or passive contempt. “The 
intelectual scrutiny which had undermined the old faiths 
saw nothing in the new.” He also quotes upon the point 

historian W ' n ^ PregnaDt PaSSagC fr ° m W ' K H ' Le< %’ the 


taken JL * rel, g ious change in the history of mankind should have 

who were ornL **** ° f * brilliant g alax y of philosophers and historians 

theseWritereah iA C0DSCI0US ° f the decom P osition around them; that all 

CT . ? “ tterly faUed t0 P redict the issue ° £ the movement 

•>a*e treated m ®’ T* **** dUmg the SpaCe of three centuries they should 

C T mPt i ble “ a S e ^ which al > tnen must now 

ever been applied to thfTff ° r *7'' ** m ° St power£ul moral lever ‘hat has 

in every period nf r ■ ° f men ’ are £acts wel1 worth y of meditation 

very penod of religious transition.' 

transitional 1 ''''.? meD dou * 3t tbat our time is a period of religious 
tion unon’th ** i?^ rel ‘ gious rec °nstruction; yet sober medita- 
targely wanting T’V° f * er !° us stud y of its phenomena, is as yet 
ratio/those S ( lkC the mtellectual classes of the dead civili- 
('uavastm ° -.° Ur ° Wn t ' me are “ e >ther actively hostile or” 
an y relioiou, I 0 '*/ ° f CaSCS ^ “ P a ssively contemptuous ” toward 
' Social E vc/u aC ’ movement ' or discussion. It would probably 
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excite but little remark among them to be told that a Moham¬ 
medan sect had obtained a foothold in America and was, under 
the veil of secrecy, spreading rapidly. Yet, for all that, it seems 
to me worth while to call attention to this sinister fact which has 
come under my notice. For of all the strange cults, oriental 
vagaries, theosophic maunderings, and morbid hallucinations 
that have of late years invaded this country, perhaps the most 
curious, and certainly the most pernicious, is that of the Babists, 
a secret Mohammedan sect which I discovered some time ago 
in Wisconsin, and since then in Chicago, under the name of 
“ Truth-Knowers.” 

Ibrahim Kheiralla, the propagandist of the sect, claims to have 
converted two thousand Americans in the space of two years. 
How far this boast is true I am unable in every particular to 
verify; but there is no room to doubt that the man has had 
incredible success. I have personally seen large, well-organized 
congregations of his converts both in Kenosha, Wis., and in 
Chicago. I have also reasons to believe their claims that simi¬ 
larly growing assemblies are holding their secret meetings in 
every large city of the United States. This is the more remark¬ 
able when we recall the fact that never before in the history of 
the world has a Mohammedan sect taken root among a Christian 
people without the aid of the sword. I believe it would not 
have happened today had it come bearing its own proper name, 
flying its own native colors. It has succeeded because, like a 
counterfeit coin, it has passed for what it is not. Most of the 
converts hardly realize what they have embraced, or whither 
they are drifting. I consider it a duty, therefore, to tell the 
American people what I know of this secret and mysterious sect, 


and what are its origin, character, and purposes. 9 

a I base my statements in this article upon, first, my personal knowledge of the 
cult gained by taking eleven of their “ private ” lessons in Kenosha, Wis.; and, sec 
ondly, upon two articles on “The Babis’’ in Vol. XXI of Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society , and two books: A Traveller's Narrative and The New History , all by PRO 
fessor Edward G. Browne, of Cambridge, England, the greatest authority on Babi- 
Behaism. The two last-mentioned books are translations from Persian, with ric 
annotations by Professor Browne. The volumes have scientific value aside from then 
immediate or original object. All articles on the subject in the encyclopaedias are 
worthless on account of their unreliable sources. A scholarly mastery of Babism also 
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After a careful study, I have named this newly imported 
cult "Mohammedan Gnosticism,” a term that will readily sug¬ 
gests the student its character, its origin, and its component 
elements. 

Mohammedanism, called by its followers Islam, is the reli¬ 
gion founded in 622 A. D. by Mohammed, in Arabia. It is 
a hybrid religion, strongly influenced by Jewish and Christian 
elements, gathered and garbled by the illiterate Arabian from 
hearsay, and, therefore, misconceived, misstated, and misapplied. 
According to Mohammed, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus 
“the son of Mary,” and himself are prophets of successively 
rising authority; himself being the last and greatest, the Prophet. 
Hence the axis of the creed of Islam is, “There is no God but 
Allah, and Mohammed is his prophet.” 

Another characteristic to be noticed in Mohammed’s religion 
is its retrogressive nature. Although Islamism adopted many 
Jewish conceptions, it degraded them, and made them cruder 
and harsher. Take, for instance, the conception of Jewish mono¬ 
theism. While Christianity raised the idea of Jehovah, and not 
only raised it, but refined and softened it in such a way that he 
was conceived as the God of righteousness and love, even “our 
at er who is in heaven” (hence believers are his children, 
a others, their unreclaimed brothers); Mohammedanism, on 
e con hary, degraded the idea and made it narrow and heart- 
ess, until Allah was conceived of as an oriental autocrat, power- 

an despotic. Hence believers are his subjects; all others, 
re 1S enemies - wh om to destroy is a work of piety. It is for this 
hav ^ 1 ^ ^ Ur ^ s ’ mos ^ orthodox of Mohammedans, 
aultt Tu C . the <<anti " human specimen of humanity.” 3 The 
a 1 1 y 0 the ldea of God always reflects itself in the character 
that M\ UCt °* b^ievers. It should be remembered, also, 
the 0 ° a T e<1 d * d n0t formall y re j ect tbe Bible; but by rating 
an ' IS own book, as a higher revelation, he practically 

Islam, Sufism anc^vf*°^ ow * n 8 cults and words: Gnosticism, Sabianism, 
Assassins AH ah l* r!’ tbe * 0 ^ 0win g Shiah Mohammedan sects: the Ismailis. 

Druses ’ shcik his. 

but it seem. * S ° ne °* most common names Mohammedans give to Allah, 

t0 be more of an abject flattery than a confession of belief. 
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annulled for his followers its authority. In the same way, put¬ 
ting himself in place of Christ, whose work he claimed to be 
finishing, Mohammed repealed the authority of Christianity, 
under the guise of accepting it. 

Gnosticism was that religious-philosophical movement which 
during the early ages of our era attempted to destroy Chris¬ 
tianity by pretending to accept it. The Gnostics first professed 
acceptance of Christ’s teachings, then allegorized, paganized, and 
explained them away. To their own believers the Gnostic 
teachers could explain away the plainest of Scripture statements. 
Their principal characteristics were: ( a ) A claim of exclusive 
knowledge, gnosis, hence they were called Gnostics, “knowers. 

(£) They pried into the mysteries of the beginning and end of 
things, talked much about aeons or demiurges, or emanations of 
God or from God, among whom, in a chain of being, they 
included Jesus Christ. By some of the Gnostics, Jehovah of the 
Old Testament was held to be either an inferior emanation from 
Deity or a fallen angel, but in either case the creator of the visi¬ 
ble world, from whose prison-house of matter Christ, his antag¬ 
onist, had come to save mankind through knowledge, not through 
faith. (<:) Like the Kabbalists, they put great stress on the power 
of certain letters and the combination of certain numbers, (d) 
Furthermore, Gnosticism was an eclectic system: it drew its 
material and inspiration from all religions and all philosophies, 
striving unscientifically to reconcile them. In this hopeless 
attempt the Gnostics resorted to allegorical interpretation of the 
sacred books, tampered with their texts, and took the liberty of 
interpolating new passages and even of composing new gospels 
of Christ’s life. ( e ) Their teaching was esoteric, and their mem¬ 
bership consisted of two classes: the imperfect or seekers, and 
the perfect or knowers. Their most noted teachers were Cerin- 
thus, Basilides, and Valentinus. The cult attained historic sig¬ 
nificance during the second century, and lasted until about the 
fourth. Since then it has reappeared by degrees in various 
places and modified forms, as among the Manicheans, the Pauli- 
cians, the Bogomils, and the Albigenses, but has never taken 
permanent root, except among the Mohammedans. 
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Mohammedan Gnosticism, the combination of these two sin¬ 
gular combinations, was born in Persia. Although Mohammed 
accepted the gospels as the book of the prophet Jesus, it is 
doubtful if he ever saw a copy of the New Testament. Being 
illiterate, he certainly never read it. Some of his ideas at least 
he must have derived from Gnostic sources. His statement, for 
instance, that it was not Jesus, but another man, whom the Jews 
crucified by mistake, is a notion taken from the Gnostics. The 
Quran thus lending itself more readily to fantastic treatment, 
Gnosticism found itself quite at home among the Moslems, 
especially with the Shiah sectaries and Sufi mystics of Persia. 

The world of Islam is divided today into Sunni and Shiah 
Mohammedans; the first and far greater division having its 
stronghold in Turkey; the latter, in Persia. These again are 
split and subdivided, according to Moslem authorities, into more 
than one hundred and fifty sects. The Persian sects are said to 
he seventy-three. Most of these, particularly the more radical, 
are secret cults, outwardly conforming to orthodoxy—for in 
Mohammedan countries it is unsafe to be an avowed dissenter, 
mong some of these Shiah sects, such as the Ismailis, the 
Assassins, the Druses, the Ali-Allahis, the Sheikhis, and the Sufi 
ervishes, we find in various degrees all the Gnostic characteris¬ 
es in Mohammedan garb: the pretension to exclusive knowl- 
ge o the Quran, allegory gone mad, eclecticism, esotericism, 
Ah an< * emanat * ons or manifestations or reincarnations of 
a • or instance, during the second half of the ninth cen- 
7 , a Persian, Abdallah by name, claimed to be God. So did 
e e eventh century el-Hakim, a man of monstrous cruelty, 
to this ^ a ^ earance on eart h his followers, the Druses, expect 

imDori 0t f e Ai man W k° se anticipated reappearance has played an 
sure t ^ h 6 ^ ^ st0I 7 the Mohammedan world, and is 
?en ,, 6 ?, ar< * a £ a * n » * s Mohammed ibn Hassan el-Askari, 
idea of fh° a C< * * mam Mahdi or Kaim. We must get the 
wewn,u 1S ever ‘ ex P ecte d Moslem Messiah clearly in mind if 
fog to U ” er k Stand r * se anc * progress of Babism. Accord- 
ia m °N a hs, their twelfth Imam, the Mahdi, who in 
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260 A. H. mysteriously disappeared from human view, is not 
dead at all, but hiding in a mysterious subterranean region. He 
still communicates with his church through men called “babs 
(from bob , “gate”) sent by him from time to time. Thence he 
will issue forth at the proper time to lead the faithful in slaught¬ 
ering all infidels, and ushering in the Moslem millennium. Hence 
there is a multitude of Mohammedan adventists, ever computing, 
guessing at, and expecting the hidden Mahdi’s auspicious 
appearance. Nor have they been always disappointed in their 
expectation. Many mystic fanatics, pure lunatics, or deliberate 
impostors have profited by the popular belief and have claimed 
to be the Expected One—and some of them with partial suc¬ 
cess. Such was, for instance, the Soudanese Mahdi, Mohammed 
Ahmed, who during 1882 and 1883 gained an immense follow¬ 
ing. He did not establish quite a universal empire upon the 
ruins of the non-Moslem powers, but succeeded in annihilating 
the British army under Hicks, treacherously murdering General 
Gordon, and establishing the kingdom of the Soudan, which was 
destroyed in 1898 by the avenging sword of Lord Kitchener. 
Another partially successful Mahdi — and this brings us to the 
heart of our theme—was the Persian mystic, Haji Sayyid Ali 
Mohammed, known as the Bab, founder of the Babist sect, the 
subject of the present paper. 

The year 1844 (1260 A. H.) was exactly 1,000 years since 
the disappearance of the holy Imam Mahdi, and the whole of 
Persia, the land of Shiah, was on tip-toe of expectation for his 
advent. In the midst of this suppressed excitement of expec¬ 
tancy, a young Mohammedan enthusiast, of mystic tendencies, 
visionary frame of mind, and poor schooling, Ali Mohammed 
(thenceforth to be called the Bab), declared himself to be the 
long-expected Mahdi. He at first called himself Bab-ed-Din , 
“ Door of the Faith,” but later he advanced the more ambitious 
title of Nokteh , “the Point” or focus of all preceding revelations, 
and other Quranic and traditional titles, all of which mean the 
same thing—that he was the Mahdi. He announced himself 
to be a lineal descendant according to the flesh of the Prophet, 
and the sole interpreter of the Quranic mysteries. Some say 
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that, like Beha, one of his successors, the Bab claimed to be a 
manifestation of Allah. Following the illustrious example of 
Mohammed (who challenged his adversaries to produce a single 
Sura like his inspired chapters), the new prophet rested the claim 
of his Mahdihood upon his inspiration. He pointed out that 
he could spontaneously write as good verses as those of the 
Quran, which was likely enough, although the book is regarded 
by Moslems as the one thing uncreated in this universe of 
creation, and its beauty and celestial symmetry a standing 
miracle of the ages. 

The authoritative announcement and specious claims of the 
young enthusiast at once created commotion everywhere. As 
was to be expected, public opinion was sharply divided upon 
the subject. While the majority of his countrymen rejected the 
claims as the ravings of a blasphemous madman, not a few 
accepted his pretensions with devout enthusiasm and worshipful 
zeal. Particularly effective upon his audience was his audacious 
claim of sacred-verse writing. “I beheld in him,” said Mollah 
Mohammed Ali, of Zanjan, “the most noble of the Prophet’s 
miracles, and, had I rejected it, I should have rejected the truth 
t e religion of Islam,” 4 voicing thus the sentiments of thou- 
s. Thus originated our Mohammedan Gnostics, called in 
the foimd^ ^ CrS ^ a ** ® a k* sts »” fr°ni Bab, the popularized title of 


foil m VCr y s I ar f Mirza Ali Mohammed had a great 
aDDe Wlng A *! early ever y° ne was expecting the Holy Imam to 

PrnnW\ , . ^ Was this youn £ Sa Yy id ( a descendant of the 
P e ), claiming to be he. Who else could he be ? Did he 

PronhpT^ ^ ? ^ r0 °^ °* divine person the very proof the 

minted ourtht f Bab’ S s ented? ** "" t0 ^ pUrp ° S£ enemieS 

hirn rail ,1 1 B b Verses were ungrammatical. The Bab in 

the Ou * . att ^ nt ' on t0 t l* e fact that such was also the case of 
nume r r n cu , , elieVerS a PPeared all over Persia ; and of the 
Of Bushra heik » Sect ’ followin g the example of Mollah Hussein 
’ 1 -Avn Wey ' M ° Ilah Mohammed Ali of Barfurush, and Kuratu 
• young woman of talent and beauty, fully one-half 

n '^^.pp. 35 0 a ud 373 . 
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became Babists. And each individual, as is the wont of new 
proselytes, was a zealous propagandist. Moreover, the new reli¬ 
gion’s permanency was secured by a well-organized hierarchy 
of nineteen persons, consisting of the Bab and eighteen apostles, 
called “The Letters of the Living.” 

Meanwhile the new prophet, like the faithful Islamite he 
was, performed, during the latter part of 1844, his pilgrimage to 
Mecca, thus becoming a Haji; and, returning, sent messengers 
before his face to announce his august approach. But while 
there were many individuals to whom both message and messen¬ 
gers were as heaven-sent, the humor of the Persians as a nation 
toward the new dispensation was anything but kindly. Most of 
the mollahs were not, or pretended not to be, satisfied with the 
proof of the new prophet, while the government well knew the 
danger to itself should the people take the fanatic seriously and 
recognize him as the Mahdi. Such a recognition would have 
made him supreme, not only in the church, but also in the state. 
So it came to pass that his missionaries were received badly and 
treated shamefully, many being beaten and imprisoned; and 
soon after Haji Ali Mohammed, the Bab, was himself placed in 
ward. But he continued to direct his well-organized hierarchy 
from prison, and the sect gained in numbers daily. 

Although in 1844 the Bab had promised his disciples to 
return the next year with the sword, this sacred Mohammedan 
weapon did not make its appearance until three or four years 
later. In 1848 the Babists had grown so numerous, so restless, 
and so confident of success that, being harassed, they took up 
arms and proclaimed their leader “ universal sovereign,” accord- 
ing to Scripture. As the prophetic sovereign was still in prison, 
and his followers scattered all over the kingdom, therefore, unable 
to unite their forces, the insurgents did him and their cause very 
poor service by this ill-timed uprising and indiscreet proclama¬ 
tion. The government of the Shah, more than ever before, 
realized the dangerous nature of the new sect, and decided to 
crush it at a blow. There were uprisings in two or three places, 
and, although the Babists were at first successful against over¬ 
whelming numbers, they were finally conquered and put to the 
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sword. During the progress of one of these fights the Bab 
himself was taken out of prison and publicly executed, at Tabriz, 
on July 8, 1850. To the last the martyr held steadfast to his 
daim that he was el-Mahdi. 5 

The death of Haji Sayyid Ali Mohammed did not end Babism, 
as the Persian government ignorantly expected. Far from it. The 
martyrdom of the enthusiast, who was a good man and doubtless 
sincere, justly exalted him and his cause in the eyes of men; 
while the hierarchy the Bab left behind him was amply equipped 
to manage the affairs of his persecuted church. Of all earthly 
organizations those cemented by religion and governed by 
hierarchy are the most adhesive, the most persistent. As soon 
as the prophet, therefore, was dead, his appointed successor, 
Mirza Yahya, stepped in his place as the head of the Nineteen, 
and the work went on as before. That the new leader did not 
propose to take a backward step was suggestively hinted by his 
titles SM-i-Ezelt “the Morning of Eternity,” or Hazrat-i-Ezel, 
nis Holiness the Eternal.” 


In 1852, in order to revenge the death of their prophet, three 
abists attempted to assassinate the Shah of Persia; and he, 

1 e an oriental despot, a Mohammedan at that, inflicted punish¬ 
ment upon the whole sect. He executed twenty-eight of its 
.? ‘"5 , men Wlth horrible tortures, and proscribed all teachers 
ever 6 1CVerS ® ab ' s m. Since then it has become more than 
it. r SCCret SeCt .’ an a *t'tude which is particularly congenial to 
has hern^ C ^he practice of duplicity as a fine art 

in eve metoBablsma sec °nd nature. Among Mohammedans, 
This P artlcu ^ ar » they are outwardly orthodox Moslems. 
Mirza vT U “ 0n j P roduce d st ‘" another effect upon the sect, 
‘heir live/ 1 ^ ^ ° ther leaders > who barely escaped with 
U" 7 the bo ^r, seem to have decided that the 
sword' </ 1 i. WaS ^ * ar a Sa ^ er missionary weapon than the 
,hey havs o,t ' n "■"* ,he 

advocated n . la nva s anc * persecutors, they have never 
s Theci . pr0pagatl0n of their faith b y the sword. This policy 

oa <lc by him. American followers that he was Elijah, the prophet, was never 
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is said to have been adopted by Mirza Hussein Ali, of Nur, who 
usurped the leadership of the sect. 

The next important event in the history of the sect is the 
"manifestation” of that man whom, for brevity’s sake, writers 
call Beha, an abbreviation of his title, Beha’u’llah, and the 
schism resulting therefrom. Hussein Ali was a half-brother 
to Mirza Yahya, whom he assisted in governing the church, and 
stood high in the councils of the new religious community. 
Being ambitious, and a shrewder and stronger man than his 
mild brother, he resolved with a bold move to usurp the leader¬ 
ship and become the head of the hierarchy. So during 1866 or 
1867, Hussein Ali, of Nur, but then at Adrianople, European 
Turkey, suddenly exhibited the prophetic proof of inspiration 
(spontaneity in uttering and writing Quran-like verses, the 
claim thereof being the main thing), claimed to be the One 
foretold by the Bab—"He whom Allah shall manifest’ to 
finish the work begun by the Bab — and authoritatively sum 
moned all the Babists to acknowledge him their supreme and 
sole spiritual chief. Although all these pretensions were 
opposed by Subk-i-Ezel, the real leader, after a sharp struggle 
the majority of the faithful accepted the new theophany, and 
Babism was split into two sects. The followers of the legitimate 
successor were called Ezelis , those of the triumphant usurper, 
Behai. Beha did not miscalculate the effect of his “ manifesta¬ 
tion.” Not since Mohammed the Arabian had the world seen 
anything like it. At the time of his death, in 1892, he had 
nearly a million zealous followers. 

We ought to consider for a moment the work and worth of 
this man; for the name Beha’u’llah bids fair to be written by 
the side of Confucius, Laotze, Buddha, Zoroaster, and Moham¬ 
med— names that all ages must know, all men repeat, some to 
disparage, some to exalt, and millions in prayer and praise. 
Morally standing much below him, Beha was Bab’s intellectual 
superior. He also possessed some knowledge of occidental 
civilization, which was of great advantage to him in recon¬ 
structing his religious system. He borrowed copiously from 
Christianity without giving it credit; and, unlike Mohammed, 
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he seems to be familiar with the New Testament. He often 
takes an idea from the gospel, craftily changing its wording and 
application. With his shrewder mind, longer life, and riper 
experience, as compared with the young founder, he elaborated, 
edited, amended, extended, cut down, and improved the system, 
rendering it less fantastic, less pantheistic, and more practical. 
Beha was even more to Babism than Brigham Young was to 
Mormonism; for he not only developed the system, but made 
it revolve around himself. He appropriated the honors belong¬ 
ing to the founder of his religion, and many of those due to his 
Allah. 

His life-history is as follows : Mirza Hussein Ali, of Nur, 
Persia, was the son of 44 a lawful concubine ” of Mirza Yaha’s 
father; therefore he was a half-brother of Subh-i-Ezel, the 
Prophets appointed successor. He was an able, cunning, and 
ambitious man, who, after the death of the Bab, was naturally 
recognized as one of the leaders of the new religion. At the 
time of the attempted assassination of the Shah, he was impris¬ 
oned for a while on suspicion. After his release he prudently 
withdrew to Turkey, where he lived and died an exile, but sur¬ 
rounded with all the luxuries that oriental taste could crave and 
money and devotion supply. In the enthusiasm of his youth he 
was converted to Babism, but in the coolness of his manhood 
is shrewd foresight saw in the rising movement a career of 
nut ess possibilities, the realization of an ambition surpassing 
men s dreams; and he decided to bid high for it, cost what it 
S t. In assisting his brother to manage and instruct the fast- 
creasing sect, he had learned the quality of his material—their 
ense credulity and boundless devotion and enthusiasm. Hap- 

utterances hLT* ^ ^ ° Ut ° f the way: ha PP ily ’ t0 °- his 
caD bl f Cen *he more incoherent the better, and 

All ° k e *ng quoted in support of any claim whatsoever., 
with ^ USSe * n ^ knew, and thereupon he acted 

audac ity. Pointing at his Mohammed-like 
dor P of e A^ a l tr » bUteS, hC assumed the title BehaVllah, 44 the Splen- 
the Bab Tb ^ C * a * med to *he hnal theophany foretold by 
ereupon he bade men pray in the direction of Akka 
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(his residence), “whence issueth the command to whomsoever 
is on the earth and in the heavens.” But while thus empha¬ 
sizing one of the favorite utterances of Bab’s earlier prophetic 
career (“He whom Allah shall manifest”), Beha chose to forget 
the founder’s later and final claim—the very claim for which he 
paid with his life. The fact is that, taking the utterance in its 
natural sense, the founder was, as the Mahdi, the fulfiller of his 
own earlier prediction as a mere bab. It looks as though Hus¬ 
sein Ali forgot on purpose that Ali Mohammed was “His Holi¬ 
ness the Supreme.” The popularization of the founder’s earlier 
title doubtless assisted Beha’s treacherous design to degrade the 
martyred founder of Babism to the position of his ambitious 
disciple’s forerunner. Our suspicion of the sinister motives of 
this Allah-incarnation is increased when we notice that he was 
not himself scrupulous as to the means of attaining his object. 
When inspirations and revelations failed him, like a true 
Mohammedan, he did not disdain to benefit by the pointed 
argument of the dagger or the subtle persuasion of poison. 
Professor Browne reluctantly records the names of sixteen 
persons removed by the Beha’s party in this criminal way. 
Some of the victims were members of Bab’s original “Letters of 
the Living.” It was by such means that Beha succeeded in 
displacing the founder as the center of the Babi system. It is 
evident that, as we have said, morally Beha was much inferior 
to the Bab, in whom he at first believed and whom he later 
utilized as a stepping-stone to his self-apotheosis. And to 
prevent anyone, as it seems, from playing the game of “mani¬ 
festation” on himself, Beha brands as an impostor whosoever 
shall claim a new revelation before the completion of one 
thousand years after him. 

Beha’s life and manners were exceedingly imposing. He 
seems to have studiously played his self-assumed role of divinity. 
He understood the gross credulity of the oriental mind; he knew 
how to impress and bewilder its untutored imagination, and acted 
accordingly. He played upon it by dramatic seclusions and 
dazzling appearances — seclusions behind gorgeous screens and 
mystic curtains, where privileged individuals were permitted to 
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approach his august presence in worshipful attitude, leaving' 
their shoes behind them; and unwonted appearances, wherein 
he was surrounded by a brilliant court of reverential retainers. 
To the same end, he strove to enhance his personal attractive¬ 
ness by the free use of perfumes and cosmetics. In his old age 
he dyed his hair black to make himself look youthful. He had 
plenty of means and plenty of men for this royal display; for 
prophethood in Bella's hands became a very lucrative business. 
He lived in splendor and luxury. As a practical man, he grew 
immensely rich from the gifts of the faithful, and did not fail to- 
secure the succession of the Imamate in his own family. Princes 
laid their treasures at his feet, and begged for the privilege of 
being his humblest servants. He died in 1892 at Acre or Akka, 
Syria, and was succeeded by his son Abbas Efendi, as his vicar, 
who still resides there. 


It was from there that a missionary of the sect was sent to 
propagate the faith in this country, which seems to have proven 
a fruitful field. According to Mollah Ibrahim G. Kheiralla, the 
Uabi-Behai missionary to America, he converted no less than 
two thousand Americans during his first two years of labor. Of 
ese about seven hundred were living in Chicago; between two 
undred and fifty and three hundred in Kenosha, Racine, and 
Milwaukee; about four hundred in New York; and the rest in 
oston and other large cities. Lately it has been reported, I 
now not ow truly, that there are now about ten thousand 

out vf m thC ^ nited S tates - 6 But as they are a secret cult, no 
V Can k now ^eir ex act number. The means for the pro- 
P gan a are furnished, it is said, by a wealthy New York 
w °man, a convert. 

fer e nH a ! U j n t0 , a Study of * ts doctrines: (1) God is one, undif- 
world h 6 * Un nown anc * un knowable, communicating with his 
f* P T A dlC manife stations of himself. The historic mani- 
Jesus mV arC Adam ’ Noah » Abraham, Moses, David, 

Beha* Th ammcd ’ ^ Mohammed, the Bab, and Hussein Ali the 
God an a C number nine *een mystically expresses the name of 
presents the manifestation of the unity of his essence. 
Ike Advance, Chicago, August 30, 1900. 
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Nineteen times nineteen (361) represents the sum-total of the mani¬ 
fested universe. All being is an emanation from Allah, and will 
finally be absorbed in him. (2) Prayers are prescribed three 
times a day, morning, afternoon, and evening, of three prostra¬ 
tions each, in the direction of Akka. Public or congregational 
prayers are abolished, except at funerals. (3) Fasts are enjoined 
for all during the last month of the year from sunrise to sunset 
daily, excepting children, travelers, the sick, the infirm, and the 
aged. (4) Almsgiving to the poor is commanded, although 
begging is condemned. (5) Pilgrimage to the shrines and tombs 
of the prophets and saints is recommended. These five points 
are held by all Mohammedans, and are called by their mollahs 
“the five pillars of the Faith” (Islam). 

But Babism, like several other Mohammedan sects, has intro¬ 
duced some innovations on Moslem orthodoxy. Despite their 
constant reiteration that Allah is one, the Bab’s theology borders 
on pantheism and seriously threatens the conception of the 
unity of the Godhead, the boast of Islam. Its most radical 
innovation, however, is that it supersedes Mohammed with two 
new prophets, who, it is claimed, have carried his work to com¬ 
pletion, namely, the Bab and Beha, the last and greatest of all 
the prophets. It is this article of their faith that brings them in 
conflict with orthodox Mohammedans. The most original, per¬ 
haps I should say the only original, element of its doctrines is the 
sacredness of the number nineteen. Their hierarchy consists of 
nineteen persons, each of them the head of nineteen disciples. 
The Babi year has nineteen months ; each month, nineteen days; 
each day, nineteen hours; each hour, nineteen minutes; each 
minute, nineteen seconds. All weights and measures are divided 
accordingly. The Bab, it appears, settled that the year consists 
of nineteen times nineteen days; but Beha, who had a longer 
experience in mundane time, discovered that there were five 
more days in the solar year than there ought to be. He was 
therefore compelled to insert them after the last month. Babism 
has its own new era, commencing with the “manifestation” of 
the Bab (1844). 

Like the Druses, the Ismailis, and other Mohammedan sects, 
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the Babists believe in emanations from and reincarnations of 
Allah, although they prefer to give the doctrine another name 
than incarnation. In their secret lessons they teach that several 
of the biblical prophets, such as Daniel, Job, Noah, and Jesus, 
are now on earth. Jesus, they teach, has reappeared in Abbas 
Efendi, “the Master.” The rest of the Nineteen, or the most 
of them, are doubtless Quranic or other Islamic saints, whose 
names they prefer not to tell when proselyting among Christians. 

They have three great annual festivals, two of which are 
kept by no other Mohammedans, namely, the manifestations of 
the Bab and Beha, the latter being the greatest of all their fes¬ 
tivals. They have a peculiar salutation (“ Allah'u*Abka"), used 
only among themselves. The sect also introduces new laws and 
peculiar ceremonies, regulating funerals, inheritance, and divorce 
cases. Among the inspired prophetic permissions and injunc¬ 
tions we find that “men must not kiss each other’s hands;” 
they should use chairs, and not sit on the ground; permission 
is given them to shave their beards; they are advised to cut 
their finger nails; birds might be lawfully eaten without uttering 
“ Bim'tllah ” over them; talismans and amulets should be worn for 
protection; music is permitted; women should be admitted at 
table, and are even “to be allowed to appear in society.” This 
must be a matter of pride to the American women who have 
embraced Babism. 

The family. Babism — let us give it full credit—has con¬ 
demned cruelty to animals, and has attempted to improve the awful 
condition of Moslem womanhood ; but the aimed-at innovations 
a l so far below what Christian women have‘already enjoyed for 
centuries past that to us they sound more like mockery than better¬ 
ments. But to Mohammedan womanhood, to be permitted music, 
or to eat with the rest of the family at table, or even to go into 
society, is a great advance. Although a curse in Christendom, 
a ism is a blessing in the Orient. There are other ameliorations 
secured in the same line. If her husband does not return nine 
^ont s after he has promised to return, the wife has a right to 
arry pother. After quarreling with her, a man has to wait a 
w e ore divorcing his wife. This is an improvement on the 
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custom of other Mohammedans, who may divorce the wife at 
any time ; but the Babi sect does not abolish the evil. It only 
postpones it for a year. The wife is still in a helpless state ; her 
fate remains entirely in the power of her husband’s caprice. 

Some writers say that the prophets of Babism have abolished 
polygamy. But that must be a mistake, which has its source in 
Shiah misrepresentations. Their Moslem traditions, their high 
devotion to Mohammed, with his eleven wives and fifteen or 
more concubines, are against such a supposition. In speaking 
of their differences and deviations from other Mohammedans, 
Professor Browne says nothing about their abolishing polygamy. 
It is incredible that he should have omitted to point out so 
important an advance; for he is not only well informed, but 
anxious to exalt them over other Mohammedans. On the other 
hand, we read that 11 His Holiness, Mollah Mohammed Ali of 
Zanjan,” one of the zealous apostles of the Bab, in whose cause 
he died a martyr, had, to the end of his life, three wives. 7 On 
similarly insecure grounds, some writers have announced the 
abolition of the veil. Circumcision also remains, although I do 
not think it is as yet introduced among the American converts. 
The missionary is a cautious man. 

In regard to the state and its citizens, Babism seems to have 
taken a step backward. The inequality of men before the law is 
sharply emphasized. In all Mohammedan countries, following 
the precepts of the Quran, Sura IX, non-Moslems can live only 
as subjects, distinctly unequal and humiliated, but at least enjoy 
a nominal right to their property. In the “ Truth-Knowers’ ” 
state, when that can be set up, it is ordained that unbelievers 
cannot have either legal or property rights. “All their property 
may be taken from them.” 

Infidels [says Professor Browne] are to be allowed no part nor lot in the 
future government; they are not even permitted to reside in the five holy 
provinces of Fars, Irak, Azarbaijan, Khurasan, and Mazandaran, nor in any 
other country whose inhabitants are believers in the Beyan (one of Bab’s 
books), unless they are merchants, or others who follow a useful profession. 

Another point, more of a characteristic perhaps than doctrine, 
wherein we notice a relapse from, rather than an advance on, 

7 The New History , p. 160. 
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orthodox Islam, is their feigned conformity to the dominant 
religion whose adherents they are striving to convert. This has 
inevitably led them to a policy of deliberate duplicity, to them 
a pious means to a pious end. Since Beha’s influence has 
become paramount, they have adopted the plan of “ secret pro¬ 
paganda,” as someone states, “ which does not hesitate, in case 
of need, at denying their belief under oath.** Among Moham¬ 
medans they use the Quran, worship in the mosques, and claim 
to be primitive Islamites; among Christians they claim to be 
nothing but primitive Christians. In their secret “lessons’* 
they allegorize and explain away many of these things; but in 
public, by means of mental reservation and the use of words in 
a double sense, they appear, as they mean to appear, perfectly 
orthodox. In their teachings they speak constantly of knowing 
the truth, but never of speaking the truth. In his book BaJb-ed- 
Din: the Door of True Religion , Mollah Kheiralla never mentions 
veracity among the virtues, nor lying among the vices. Men¬ 
dacity, as is well known, is an oriental art. No man can fully 
appreciate the Scripture saying, “ all men are liars,’* until he has 
resided in the Orient; but religious duplicity, a well-known 
octrine called ketman or talriva , is a Persian peculiarity. The 
Jahs, to which division the Persians for the most part belong, 
are permitted to dissimulate in matters of religion. And some 
o ammedan sects, among which are our truth-knowing Babists, 
ave raised this permission to a pious privilege, 
te ^ a * n » then, that in origin, tradition, spirit, and charac- 
tic* f l * C ^ a ^ Sm * s Mohammedan ; in method and form, Gnos- 
that > ^ Unnecessar y to say, as some superficial writers do, 
D.,,* conta * ns Mohammedan, Jewish, Christian, Zoroastrian, 
seen ^ a ^ a ^ st * c » anc * Gnostic elements. As we have 

ism i ° ha “ med never formally repudiated the Bible. Islam- 
e mbraces leS ll and Christian elements, while Gnosticism 

cu lt precisel ^ ^°^ amme dan Gnosticism expresses this 

than "Behaism a wo^e and more pernicious cult 

Mormn !^ Il0nlSm, * so deliberately. The chief objections to 
lSm are two: First, its hierarchy, by means of which it 
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can marshal a compact organization of its devotees and thus 
acquire a menacing political power. Secondly, people rightly 
object to its institution of polygamy, by means of which it 
degrades womanhood and desecrates the purity of the family. 
Now, Babism possesses both of these execrable features with 
emphasis, and, in addition, introduces at least three more: first 
the spirit of removing religious rivals and antagonists by 
means of the sword, if not the tacit command to do so ; the use 
of the sword is inseparable from Mohammedan piety; secondly, 
deliberate religious duplicity; and, thirdly, the far more danger¬ 
ous element of esotericism or secrecy in religion, and that 
backed by a compact oriental hierarchy, beyond the ken and 
power of the country’s laws. I do not mean to say that all 
these features would be introduced immediately. It requires 
years to Mohammedanize the spirit of its votaries. It will take 
decades before an American Babist can approve assassination or 
enjoy an Armenian massacre. New converts, who are brought 
up in the midst of Christian civilization, would be shocked by 
the very idea of such practices. There might be such a thing as 
a sudden conversion; but degeneration as well as regeneration 
requires time. 

Moreover, policy requires that the most objectionable features 
should be introduced gradually. This fact has not been over¬ 
looked by Beha, their crafty chief, with whom policy in con¬ 
sideration of expediency, often at the expense of good faith, is 
one of his strongest points, one of his cardinal virtues—if I 
may so abuse the term. Until the final triumph of the religion, 
he has sanctioned feigned conformity. From their point of view, 
Babists have divine authority for duplicity. Accordingly, in 
Persia they use the Quran only, attend the teachings of the 
mollahs, and worship in the ordinary mosques; while in this 
country, although they do not go to church (there being no 
persecution), they quote the Bible only and declare themselves, 
before the uninitiated, “good Christians.” 

This characteristic may be illustrated by the equivocal use 
of the name of Christ. I have heard a Babist missionary lecture 
in Kenosha before an uninitiated audience upon the “Fundamental 
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Principles of the Truth-Knowers,” wherein he never men¬ 
tioned the name of the founder of the religion under discussion, 
nor the other “manifestation/* nor its sacred writings. It was 
as if one should speak in Persia on the fundamentals of Protes¬ 
tantism, with Protestantism changed to some euphonious local 
term, and the names of Christ, Paul, Luther, Europe, Palestine, 
and the New Testament left out, or referred to covertly under 
historical Mohammedan names. The address was so worded that 
it left the impression, and purposely so, that the system was 
Christocentric, as is any Christian cult. 8 Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. For them the historic Christ is a mere 
prophet, inferior to Mohammed, to Ali Mohammed, the Bab, 
and to Hussein Ali. It is this man, as I have already shown, 
whom they call Beha’u’llah (“the Splendor of Allah'*), “the 
Manifestation," “the Supreme Horizon," etc., etc., that stands 
at the center of their fantastic system. They agree with all 
Mohammedans in the preposterous belief that Jesus prophesied 
the coming of Mohammed in order to complete this work of 
which Islam and the Quran were the fruit; but differ from them 
in adding a far more abominable article, namely, that Christ’s 
sole mission on earth was—to prepare the world for, and to 
announce the advent of, Hussein Ali of Nurl This particular 
sect is even farther removed from Christianity, and more 
o noxious, than ordinary Mohammedanism. While other Mos- 
ems rate Christ below Mohammed, these rate him not only as 
ID edor * 0 Mohammed, but to two other men besides. 

heir other singular view of Christ is furnished by their 
reincarnation theory. Beha, at his death, as I have already 
stated, was succeeded by his son, Abbas Efendi, who, as the 
tbe Nineteen, is the head of their hierarchy. He 
t h f in °* tuf k anec * P°P e » enjoying a degree of authority and 
” U e of devotion to be envied by him of Rome. Although 
Ef ^ °* course > as Beha, “the Supreme Horizon," Abbas 
M^t 1 » S hiS S ° n and vicar ’ usuall y called b y the faithful “the 
regard" T ^ S man “Truth-Knowers" have seen fit to 
* 48 ^ esus tbe Christ, reincarnated, and seriously so regard 
* ^ enos ^ a (Wis.) papers, November 20, 1899. 
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him. It is he whom they have in mind when American Babists 
reply affirmatively to the question, “ Do you believe in Christ?” 

It was he, Abbas Efendi, that the missionary had in mind when 
in the lecture referred to he declared: “We fully believe in our 
great Master, Jesus, the Christ, and in all his teachings;” it was 
in this man’s mouth that he put the words: “ My father is 
greater than I,” meaning his father according to the flesh, namely 
Beha; while his audience thought, and it was intended they 
should think, that the oriental teacher was quoting the New 
Testament in a Christian sense. And had I not taken their 
esoteric teachings, “private lessons,” as they prefer to call them, 

I should have understood him as his audience did. The supposi¬ 
tion of such astounding duplicity would have appeared incredible 
or beyond even the oriental proverbial mendacity. 

As the fact of a successful Islamic propaganda in America 
seems so incredible, the more so because the teachers endeavor 
to pass it under another name, let me in closing put together 
some of my reasons for calling the body of “ Truth-Knowers ” 
of Kenosha and Chicago a Mohammedan sect. 

1. It originated (in 1844) in a Mohammedan country, Persia. 

2. The founder of the sect was a zealous Mohammedan 
mystic, Ali Mohammed, called the Bab (1820-50), who claimed 
to be a lineal descendant according to the flesh, as well as in 
the spirit, of the great Arabian Mohammed. He also based all 
his teachings and reforms, all his fantastic claims, on the Quran 
and acknowledged Moslem traditions. His name and titles, 
given, assumed, or acquired (Haji Sayyid, Ali Mohammed, the 
Bab), are the most Mohammedan of Mohammedan names and 
titles. “Sayyid” means that he is a descendant of the Prophet; 
“Haji,” he has been on a pilgrimage to Mecca; “Ali,” the 
name of Mohammed’s nephew, whom the Persians venerate on 
equality with the Prophet; “Mohammed” does not require 
explanation; and “Bab” or “Bab-ed-Din” is taken from the 
well-known Shiah belief connected with the Hidden Imam el- 
Mahdi. 

3. In accordance with his claims to preach pure Islamism, 
the Bab, like his successors in office, never hesitated to rate the 
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Quran as a later, fuller, and superior revelation to that of the 
Bible, and to exalt his ancestor and predecessor Mohammed 
above Christ. 

4. Moreover, I know that the “Truth-Knowers” believe, and 
in theii; “private lessons” teach, that Mohammed is a true 
prophet. In calling believers in the Arabian prophet Moham¬ 
medans, I only follow the accepted custom of the world. 

5. The “Truth-Knowers” recognize the Quran as the “Book 
of God, although they say that it has been corrupted, in which 
they agree with Shiah Mohammedans as against the Sunni. The 
sacred books of the sect cite the Quran only in support of their 
claims. 


6 . They have no ordained clergy, which is another Moham- 
medan characteristic. 

7. They hold their public meetings on Friday, which is the 
Moslem day for weekly public worship. The Babists of Persia, 
w 0 are in every particular identical with the American “Truth- 

nowers, not only meet on Friday, but worship with the Shiah 
0 ammedans in the ordinary mosques. 

• 8 ', Th 'J (the American Babists) teach that the East, mean- 
JL* ( M ,? Slem WOrld ’ P articularl y Arabia, is the perennial 
intPli ! ^ tfUe kn ° wledge and w 'sdom. Arabia’s moral and 
evprv Ua SU P remac y * s an article of conviction firmly held by 
chief e 3 eV0Ut ohammedan the world over, and is one of the 
Tk SCS ° tl * e ' r ' ntePectua ' and moral stagnation. 

Babists JZ P . KSent head and headquarters, both of Persian 
Turkev n 1 mencan “ Tr uth-Knowers,” are in Mohammedan 

m Th y ' atAkka0r Acr6 ' Syria - 
the Moham Am i eriCan P ro P a S andist brought this teaching from 

■.i” m " " F '°” lhe O**.” 1" 

sent to teachTJ rea ? her and pr0phet has a PP eared > I have been 
name (Ibrahim “ r ® lgl0n . to the P eo ple of this country.” His 
is the Arabic f is characteristically Islamic. Ibrahim 

words: khA* «? r ra ^ am » Kheiralla is composed of two Arabic 

medan namc f ^ j CSS ’ anc * a ^ a ' 4< S oc h” Allah is the Moham- 
name for God the world over. 

in Ali, the Splendor of Allah,” the acknowledged 
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spiritual head of Babism, whose pretensions to be a greater 
divinity than the Bab himself are recognized by most Babists, 
including the American branch, called by them in their secret 
teachings “the Manifestation”—this the greatest authority 
among them calls Mohammed: “ His Highness the Seal of the 
Prophets,” “the King of the Elect,” “the Sun of Truth,” “the 
Sun of the Highest Horizon,” etc. Could anybody be a more 
loyal Mohammedan than Hussein Ali, the Beha ? In his “Letter 
to the King of Persia ”» he declares that Babism teaches nothing 
contrary to the Quran, “ the Book of God,” as he devoutly calls 
it, quoting verse after verse from it in support of his assertion. 
I do not know how the letter affected his majesty, the Shah; 
but I acknowledge myself a convert as against the public declara¬ 
tions of his followers in this country. In reading it I was more 
than ever convinced of the fact that this cult is one of the many 
sects of Islam. 

12. Finally, the Bab himself, like his successor, plainly calls 
it Islam; and, being its founder, he certainly ought to know. 
In his commentary on the Quran, Sura Joseph, Ali Mohammed 
says: “Whosoever denies Islam, Allah will not accept from him 
any of his actions in the day of the resurrection.” In plain 
words, no virtue will avail you before God, unless you are a 
Mohammedan. 

Now, for all these reasons combined, most of which are con¬ 
clusive singly, I call the “ Truth-Knowers” a Mohammedan sect; 
and no student could call them anything else. 10 

9 A Travellers Narrative , p. 58. 

10 Should anyone have doubts in regard to my statement that the Babists of Persia 
and the “ Truth-Knowers ” of the United States are the same, let him see Mr. Khri- 
RALLA’s book, published in Chicago, entitled Beha 'U'llah, a notice of which is found 
in this number of the Journal. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


THE TEXT OF THE GOSPELS IN ALEXANDRIA. 

Since Westcott and Hort published their Introduction to the New 
Testament in Greek , there has been a tendency among critics of the text 
of the New Testament to divert their attention toward that type of text 
which the two Cambridge editors called “ Western.” Westcott and 
Hort, it will be remembered, rejected this type of text as corrupt and 
licentious, but admitted that it was attested by ancient and widely dis¬ 
tributed evidence. Since then, however, all research has emphasized 
the truth of their admission, without strengthening the reasons on 
which they based their rejection of the claims of the text in question. 
The result has been that all who are interested in criticism have 
en looking for theories which would satisfactorily explain the phe¬ 
nomena, and naturally the chief objects of criticism have been the 
grcnt"Western» documents, the Codex Bezae, the Old Latin version, 
e Syriac version, and the quotations found in the earliest 
a ers on whose quotations reliance can be placed, notably, of course, 
Bu e tr, ertUlHan> ^ y P rian ’ Element of Alexandria, and Origen. 
Th C V Cf C ^ ect c l°se study and criticism has been negative. 
werTw 3 ^ the0ry has been Evented, and still we are no nearer than 
anH r ^ COt t and ^ 0rt t0 filing any explanation why this corrupt 
attestaf 611 ' 10 ^!. “ Western ” text has such excellent and widespread 
made u S lossa tors (as they have been assumed to be) who 

knowledcr ? *** ^ >een accuse( * °* being cultured orientals with a 
idioms iu geogra P h y» Latins with a tendency to adopt Syriac 
agreement f D a °| 1StS ’ ^ eWS ’ Greeks > her etics; and the extraordinary 
Produced ° Un ^ P^ aces between the Old Latin and Old Syriac has 

version was Tad^^c the theory that the original Latin 

nei ghborhood * ** ^ yria ^ g° ver nor’s court or in its immediate 

c °mparativewVffi ^ direction thus g iven to research has been that 
other earlv attention bas been paid to the attestation of the 

except as**’ T™ and Hort ’ s " Neutral " and " Alexandrian,” 

various things "hive WUh the “ Western ” tyP e - But quite recently 
6 once more drawn attention to these other texts, 
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and it is the object of the present note to point out the value of this 
change, the results it has reached already, and the direction in which 
it seems likely to influence opinion on the text of the New Testa- 
ment. 

It seems possible that much may be hoped for from thus changing 
the direction of the critical attack, and approaching the “ Western 
problem, not by a frontal movement on the Codex Bezae or the Old 
Latin or Old Syriac versions, but by a flank movement directed against 
the “ Neutral ” and “Alexandrian ” texts. 

By this means it may perhaps be made possible for us to do inci¬ 
dentally what has never been done yet, namely, to find out the life- 
history of Codd. K and B, and the chronological and geographical 
limits of the use of the type of text represented by those manuscripts. 
But the main and important result which we may look for is a kind of 
reflected light on the “Western” problem, for if it shall appear certain, 
as it certainly already appears probable, that the text of 8 B has not 
the character which was attributed to it by Westcott and Hort (as that 
which was used, especially in Alexandria, in the earliest times), then it 
may perhaps also appear probable that the “ Western text has in its 
turn characteristics other than it has been admitted to have. 

It is obvious that the chief source of information about the Alex 
andrian text (using the phrase in its local sense, and not in Westcott 
and Hort’s) is the quotations in the Alexandrian Fathers, especially 
in Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Athanasius, and Cyril. Their evi 
dence ought to be tabulated and considered carefully, but until the 
text of all the Fathers themselves has been properly edited with an 
adequate apparatus criticus it is useless to attempt a task which coul 
not be satisfactorily completed. However, even from the scanty and 
ill-arranged 1 materials which we possess it is possible to see three 
stages in the history of the text at Alexandria, before the Antiochian 
text was adopted. 

i. The stage represented by Clement of Alexandria. 

For this stage we have but little evidence, for we cannot recon¬ 
struct out of Clement’s quotations anything approaching to a complete 
text of the gospels; but, thanks to Mr. Barnard’s Biblical Text of 
Clement of Alexandria, published in the Cambridge Texts and Studies , 
such evidence as there is is easy to find and study, and Mr. Burkitt, 
in a short introduction to this book, has already pointed out the 
general importance and bearing of the facts. It seems quite clear that 
1 With the exception of Clement’s quotations. 
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Clement’s Greek Testament, which was presumably the Greek Testa¬ 
ment current in Alexandria in his day, was indeed free from “Anti¬ 
ochian ” readings, but for the most part was marked by “ Western ” 
readings, and that these “ Western” readings are not confined to that 
stratum of the “Western ” text which is common to both the Latin and 
Syriac branches of it, but often supports readings of which the attesta¬ 
tion is otherwise quite one-sided. An excellent instance of this is 
found in Luke 3:22. The ordinary text of this passage is, “ Thou art my 
beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased ,” supported by the “ Neutral ” 
text, the Syriac branch of the “ Western ” text, and adopted by the 
“Antiochian ” text. But Clement’s Bible had, “ Thou art my beloved 
Son; this day have I begotten thee"* which is the reading found in D and 
the majority of the Old Latin authorities. It is, as Mr. Burkitt points 
out, a reading for which there is no Syriac anthority, and therefore, as 
he says, “ we have good grounds for treating the text used by Clement 
as a branch of the ‘Western’ text not primarily akin to the Syriac 
branch. There is, indeed, no example of any reading attested only 
by Clement and the Old Syriac. The nearest approach to it is in 
Matt. 18: 20, where Clement’s Bible had: “ There are not two or three 
gathered together in my name with whom I am not in the midst of 
t em —a reading also found in D and the Sinaitic Syriac, but not in 
any Latin version. It is quite improbable that this reading was ever 
part of the distinctively Latin text, as it is not found in the oldest 
Latin MSS. (except d) nor in Cyprian. 

This, then, seems to be the verdict on the first stage of textual his- 
ory m Alexandria. The text in use at that time was of a “ Western ” 
type, though not identical either with the “ Western ” text found in the 
Old Latin or with the “ Western ” text found in the Old Syriac. It is 
rese l P ° SS *^ e t0 overestimate the importance of this stage, for it rep- 
hv tK S 2 perio< * o£ textua£ history which is equaled in antiquity only 
y ^quotations found in Irenaeus and perhaps 4 Tertullian. 

It m aye?uaUvw!n kT™' summarU y ejected as due to the influence of Ps. 2: 7. 
eregesis U) the ^ that the received l «t is due to (a) a fear of Cerinthian 

.ection^ th? 1the WOrds s P° ken at .the transfiguration. For its con- 
Theologt, January 1 °* ^ kristmas c f ' Conybeare, American Journal of 

ssatr* . . nodced by students of the Codex Bezae that this is an important 
t manscript, as it is one of those which go to suggest that 
’ earlier than, that which under- 


P^agc for the study of that 1 


its Greek U V “““»cnpt, as it is one of 

forth. te«. i of Tertullian’s qaoutions be correct, they are evidence 

’ DOt o£ a Lah n, but of a Greek Bible. 
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2. The second stage is represented by the quotations in Origen’s 
writings. It is possible that some of these quotations may be due to 
the influence of Caesarean manuscripts, but it is probable, on general 
principles, that Origen had more influence on the text of Caesarea 
than the text in use at Caesarea had upon him. It is much to be 
wished that someone should do for Origen’s writings the work which 
Mr. Barnard has done for Clement’s; for, if this were done, we might 
be able to tell with some certainty how far we can discriminate between 
different texts used by Origen at different periods. At present it is 
possible to draw only somewhat uncertain conclusions, but at least we 
can see enough to say quite unhesitatingly that he used manuscripts 
which differed from those used by Clement, and agreed far more closely 
with the “Neutral” type of text, represented in Greek manuscripts 
by K B. This fact suggests an interesting point. The two great 
uncials £ B have been proved by various scholars (notably by Dr. 
Rendel Harris in an appendix to his book on SEchometry) to have 
been closely connected with the great library of Pamphilus at 
Caesarea, and probably to have been written there; on the other 
hand, B has preserved a peculiar arrangement of the Pauline epistles 
which is found elsewhere only in Athanasius, the great Alexandrian 
Father. The obvious suggestion is that the archetype of B was 
brought from Alexandria to Caesarea, and it is not a little curious 
that the writer (Origen) whose quotations have the greatest resem¬ 
blance to B is himself well known to have gone from Alexandria to 
Caesarea. This may be merely a coincidence, but it is the kind of 
coincidence that makes one think. But, however that may be, it is a 
patent fact that there are no authorities for the “ Neutral ” text 
earlier than this, the second stage of the textual history of Alex¬ 
andria. 

I believe, though it is a dangerous statement, that it would be 
difficult to find a dozen readings in which a purely “ Neutral ” variant 
is supported by an authority earlier than Origen. 5 The contrary 
statement is often made, but as a rule all the evidence which is adduced 
is simply that of readings found in H B and also in some 11 Western'' 
authority . There are perhaps exceptions, but as a rule the earliest 
patristic writers do not support ^ B in cases where the authority of 
these manuscripts is supported by no manuscript or version of a 
“ Western ” type. 

5 I assume the accuracy of the view that the Bohairic version is later than the 
Sahidic. 
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It is, therefore, certain that the second stage of the history of the 
text of Alexandria is the use of the “ Neutral ” type of text (repre¬ 
sented among manuscripts by K B) which, so far as we know, was not 
used previously, 6 and the gradual abandoning of the old “ Western ” 
type which was used in the time of Clement of Alexandria. But, 
although this is the case, there are not wanting signs that the old 
type of the text still existed. It was not the fashionable text, but it 
was not entirely forgotten, and so we get even in Origen’s writings cer¬ 
tain “Western” readings which have disappeared from the “ Neutral” 1 
text; and the same, as is well known, is true of H* 7 A good example of 
this is found in Matt. 19:9, where Origen seems to preserve the “ West~ 
era reading (clearly the right one), omitting the addition “ and he who 
mantes a divorced woman commits adultery ,” which is found in H B and 
most MSS. (/. e. t is Neutral and Antiochian ), and is almost certainly due 
to the influence of Matt. 5 : 32, to which, it may be mentioned in pass¬ 
ing, the quotation from Clement given by Tischendorf ought probably 
to be referred. Similarly, the generations succeeding Origen do not 
fail to show signs of knowledge of a “Western” text; indeed, it is 
probable that it is sometimes possible to secure from them what may 
have been the old Alexandrian text before the “ Neutral ” text was 
raised into favor. There is one exceedingly good example, not only of 
e way in which such traces do exist, but also of the process by 
of * — ma ^. ^ easil y cover ed up and hidden by the textual history 
call H the y are found. There is a certain tractate 

d ? * 1 Incarnatione et contra Arianos of which the authorship is 

hoW fk ° me SchoIars think lt was written by Apollinarius; others, 
beliJ^tk ? Plages accused of Apollinarianism to be interpolations, 
sius O V C * radltlonal view right which ascribes it to Athana- 
latter via u W ^ P er ^ a P s ^ ere is slightly more to be said for the 
much nse f m* ^ ^ ^ ormer * 1“ this tractate the writer makes 
twice in * , l ? : I7 ‘ Accordin g ^ the Greek MSS., he quotes it 
. e . orm M iya66v and twice in the form rC P* 
ConvbeareinV n r 0ld Armenian version, published by Mr. F. C. 

‘It ma be ^ J ° Urml °f biology, Vol. XXIV, has /te Aeye dyafldv 
rea lly the same an^ lt , existed before » although it was not used. But this is 
when they apneal ** 1 at USed by ** disciples and successors of Dean Burgon 

they think would h*™ * ^ Gat Uncia * s to the l° st archetypes of the cursives, which, 

’There SUPP ° rted ** “ Traditio ^ M text. 

10 it a questiof whethrth 156 ' ° f “ Westera ” readin S s in especially in John, 

“Western" text caZTf * y are n0t si « ns that X * a MS. with an originally 
t«t corrected to correspond with a “ Neutral » text. 
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all four times. On the other hand, Montfaucon in his edition has cor¬ 
rected all the places into the orthodox n /it Xtyat iyaOov; except once, 
when he allowed /xe Xiyt &yaOov to stand because he did not notice 
that the passage was a quotation ! This is a very curious reading; for 

it is that which Marcion 8 had in Luke, and it really brings us, as so 

many early readings do, out of textual criticism into the synoptic 
problem. This, for instance, is a passage where the three gospels seem 
to be based on one common document; ex hypothesi, therefore, there 
must have been a reading in the original document which gave trouble 
and which was altered in the gospels based on it into something more 
congenial to the general feelings of Christians. But neither the form 
found in our Matthew 9 nor in our Mark and Luke“ is of this kind. 
My /xe Xiyt ayaOov, on the other hand, would exactly suit the con 
tions of the problem, and it must be the oldest form of the story. 
The only question is whether it was altered by the redactors who made 
the canonical gospels or by the scribes who copied them ; or, in other 
words, whether we are to restore /ay ixt Xiyt iya 9 ov both in the text of 
the Grundschrift of our gospels and also in the text of the gospels 
themselves, or only in the former. 

It is an interesting problem; but for our present purpose t e 
important thing is that we gain a peep at the gospels at a period 
earlier than that of any extant MS., and we find a text which is cer¬ 
tainly not that of £ B. 

3. Following on this second stage in the text of Alexandria, when 
the “ Neutral ” type was predominant, although traces of the earlier 
“Western” type remained, comes the third stage, that which West 
cott and Hort call the “Alexandrian,” found especially in the writings 
of Cyril of Alexandria, though at all events in the extant MSS. of his 
writings the influence of the “Antiochian” type of text can also be 
traced. 

It is in the main a recension of the “ Neutral ” text, remarkable or 
small grammatical and stylistic changes, and Westcott and Hort con 
sider that the best representatives of it in extant MSS. are fct CLX, 
in Mark, B in Luke, 33, and the Bohairic version, CL and the Bohainc 

* Cf. too Origen in Matthew : 6 8i Mdp/cos KalAovtcas rov'Eonfjpa elpriKivax rt fu 
\4yeis iyadbv ; odSels d7a0is el eh 6 0c6»' wi rb reraypAvov <, &ya$6s’ > 6vopa irl rov 
<$eov fit) tv rax^vtu /cal irtpov rivbs. The text may be all right as it stands, but m 
the light of Athanasius and Marcion the tv rax^jva 1 reminds one very strongly o 

pje X£ye, and makes one wonder if Origen were not thinking of that reading. 

pue ^pwrps repl rov iyadov ; 10 rl fxe \4yets iyadbv ; 
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being the truest to type, although none of them is quite pure. It is 
in their “impurities ” that the chief value of these MSS. is to be 
sought. It has been the custom to regard the impurities as, critically 
speaking, mere dross. But perhaps this is hasty, and some of these 
apparent waste products may be made to do very useful work in the 
critical world; for they are of two kinds : 

(1) “Antiochian” readings, which may usually be left to the fol¬ 
lowers of the “Traditional Text.” 

(2) “Western” readings. These have been explained as due to the 
influence of “Western” MSS. imported into Alexandria. This is a 
possible theory, but it is contrary to experience to find unfashionable 
readings (such as imported “Western ” readings, which had not beem 
adopted by the “Antiochian” text, certainly must have been by this 
time) being adopted in this manner into MSS. of other types. It is- 
therefore more probable that they represent the survival or “crop¬ 
ping out” of the old Alexandrian text of the unrevised “Western fr 
type of which Clement’s quotations prove the existence, but by no 
means define the limits. This view is supported by critical parallels. 
Every student of the Latin Bible knows that late MSS. of the Vulgate 
of St. Jerome preserve more Old Latin readings than are found in the 
earlier and better MSS., so that we find many readings which belonged! 
to the Old Latin version, and were removed by St. Jerome, “cropping: 
out in quite late MSS. of the Vulgate. To such an extent is this the 
case that, if all the old Latin MSS. had been destroyed, it would be 
possible to restore a very considerable portion of their text by study¬ 
ing the apparent impurities of the Vulgate. Here, then, is a case in 
W lc a PP arent impurities in late MSS. are proved to be of the greatest 
possible value. They are so proved because in their case we have, as'. 

were, both ends of the story, and are thus enabled to detect early 
mgs in the late Vulgate MSS. by the simple process of looking in 
more or less complete apparatus criticus. But we ought to be able to 
^ * e which we have learned from the study of a complete 
of rr tCXtUal histor y in ^constructing the partially lost chapter 
is »1 6 ISt0r ^°* * ext Alexandria. The fact that the early part 
entirel y * ost > though it renders the task more difficult, also< 
task^ 11 * m P ortant * And* utter all, although it is difficult, the 
word 1 ”^* 0 *^^ n0t ^ m P oss *hle. For instance, in Mark 10:27 the 
few ntk Wtt • ^ings are possible" are omitted in A'F 1209 and a 

conn* m *° uscu ^ es - The occurrence of at once suggests some 
on with Hort’s “Alexandrian ” text, though one is surprised to 
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find it omitting a phrase which is inserted in the “ Neutral text. But 
on looking up the passage in Mr. Barnard’s edition of Clement s quo- 
tations, the whole history of the variant seems to become plain, for 
Clement’s Bible also did not contain these words. Apparently, then, 
this phrase (which a comparison of the gospels suggests to be an early 
gloss) did not exist in the first stage of the Alexandrian text, found its 
way into the second stage (the “Neutral” text), and passed thence into 
the revised text generally, leaving, however, an echo of the first stage 
in the omission of the phrase in a few MSS. which are known more 
often to possess the text typical of the third stage, Hort’s “Alexan¬ 
drian” text. Here the history of the text seems quite clear, because 
we happen to possess the evidence of Clement. 

There are also other cases where an application of acknowledged 
textual principles lead to similar results. For instance, it is one of 
Hort’s most generally approved canons of criticism that a conflated 
text is, as a rule, later than either of the elements of which it is com¬ 
posed. It is possible to apply this principle to the text of Mark 9:43* 
and to gain, not indeed any certain information, but a strong hint as 
to what was the text in Alexandria in the first period. The facts as 
given in the apparatus criticus are somewhat complicated. They can 
be best shown in tabular form, thus: 

^ j 1. To depart into the unquenchable fire. I- 11 8-209 Syr sln . 

| 2. To depart into Gehenna. K “LA*. 

3. To depart into Gehenna , into unquenchable fire. K B boh. 

4. To be cast into Gehenna, where is fire unquenchable . D k b i. 

5. To depart into Gehenna of fire. F. Syr w . 

6 . To depart into Gehenna , where their worm does not die and their fire 
is not quenched. Pesh. 

7. To depart into Gehenna , into the unquenchable fire , where their worm 
does not die and their fire is not quenched . The Antiochian text, 
including several old Latin MSS. 

It seems quite obvious that this is the history of a very early attempt 
at conflation, as the B group are all clearly based on the A group. If 
will be noticed that the evidence for 3, one of the conflations, is 
strictly limited to that of the “Neutral” text, and that there is no early 
“Western” evidence for the exact form of conflation which it has 
adopted. 

It is therefore probable that both 1 and 2 are earlier than 3, and 
that 2 represents the old Alexandrian text. 

Of course, this argument is not conclusive—no argument from 
conflation can be—but it has as much weight here as it has in the 
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eight passages given by Westcott and Hort, and it ought not to be 
brushed aside because it tells against £ B. The weak point in the 
argument is, of course, the absence of any direct proof that the read¬ 
ing 2 is an ancient one. This is really only an example of the fact, 
alluded to previously, that in attempting to reconstruct the text of 
Alexandria we are dealing with a story of which the first chapter is 
much mutilated. But in this case, as so often happens, a closer exami¬ 
nation brings more clues to light, and there is some indirect evidence 
which deserves attention. 


This is found in the Old Latin version with which, it will be 
remembered, the old Alexandrian text as found in Clement often has 
affinities. It is clear that the Old Latin reading (numbered 4 in the 
preceding table) is a glossed form. It is equally clear that it is not 
based on the simple form found in the Semitic Syriac, but on the other 
form which is found in K*LA¥. The antiquity of this form is, there¬ 
fore, vindicated as superior to that of the Old Latin version (inasmuch as 
the unglossed text is, ex hypothesis older than the glossed form), and it 
is therefore quite likely that this form may have been that found in the 
old Alexandrian text, and used by the makers of the “ Neutral ” text 
as the foundation of the conflation which they adopted. 

Here, then, we have perhaps another instance of a reading which 
is found in MSS. generally associated with the third stage of the his¬ 
tory of the text in Alexandria, proving to lie behind the reading used 
to t e second period, and probably to be the reading of the first 
P ef to . It is exactly what the analogy of the Vulgate would lead one 
0 expect. The old readings which have disappeared from the text in 
e second stage sometimes “crop out” in the third. It is therefore 
suggested that a careful study of these apparently impure “Western” 
IfA? are f° u nd in manuscripts which as a class represent 
^Alexandrian” text in Hort’s sense is likely to have important 
suits in throwing light on the early “Western” text which was in use 
to Alexandria in the days of Clement. 

dra 616 ° ne °^ er source °f information which may perhaps be 
Hariri -*° r Same P ur P ose —the marginal readings in the 
which^ T C : ThiS> “ iS WeU known ’ ^presents the text of MSS. 
Enaton^ If centur 7 were preserved in the library of the 
ter as *** an( * ^ey ure us completely Western in charac- 

them ^f \ °v CX ** eZ8e itse ^* ver y muoh study has been given 
drian tvn ^ assume( * ^ at they represent, not a truly Alexan- 
e 0 text, but imported MSS. from elsewhere. It may be so; 
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but, in the first place, the bringing of MSS. to Alexandria for copying 
purposes is rather like bringing coals to Newcastle for colliery use, 
and, in the second place, it is remarkable that they should have a text 
of so unpopular and archaic a type. Surely, it is much more likely 
that in the margin of the Harklean we have a survival of genuine old 
Alexandrian manuscripts belonging to the period of Clement, when a 
“Western” type was in use and the “Neutral” type had not been 
invented. 

The foregoing remarks do not claim to be a statement of ascer¬ 
tained facts, but merely some indication of the line which progress in 
textual criticism seems to be taking. If they are to any large degree 
correct, the importance of the change of view suggested is obvious. 
For it comes to this: We shall have to make up our minds to regard 
Westcott and Hort’s edition a failure (though a failure without which 
we should be poor indeed), in so far that it has not succeeded in 
reconstructing, as it claims to do, “the original Greek" of the 
gospels, but has instead reconstructed the text which was dominant in 
Alexandria, not in the first, but in the second stage of the history of 
the text in that city. We shall have, in fact, to regard it and the MSS. 
on which it is based as secondary rather than primary authorities for 
the text of the New Testament. Furthermore, we shall have to admit 
that for the earliest period of textual history there are no pure 
authorities extant in Greek MSS. For the reconstruction of the 
earliest type of text we are dependent upon hints, some of them in 
Greek manuscripts, some of them in versions, some of them in the 
quotations of early Fathers. We have to collect them and examine 
them and study the collections and examinations which have been 
made already, without any arrtirc pensee that (as was once said to the 
writer) “Westcott and Hort have given us the true text; all that 
remains for us to do is to classify the deviations from it.” At present 
no one knows quite what may prove to be the primitive form of the 
text. On the whole, it perhaps seems as though it was of the type 
which we call “ Western.” But it also seems certain that the “ Western 
text is no more a single homogeneous text than it is western geo¬ 
graphically. Each of the great regions of the Christian world seems 
to have had in it a different form, so that we get sometimes Latin 
and Syriac branches agreeing against Alexandrian, sometimes other 
combinations. 

XI It is almost certain that no “ Western ” authority does more than represent a 
local text, unrevised, it is true, but almost always lost and interpolated. 
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One thing alone seems quite certain. The mechanical system 
which never admits conjectural emendation will not restore us the 
primitive text. Definite evidence does not go far enough to enable 
us not to be subjective, and therefore we shall have to be subjective or 
admit that the text of the gospels is irredeemably corrupt and that we 
cannot restore it. It is sometimes well to remember that, after all, it 
is only untrained subjectivity which is necessarily of the Evil One. 


Oxford, England. 


Kirsopp Lake. 


THE BELIEFS OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 

The science of comparative religion is probably making the most 
rapid advances of any branch of theological study at the present time, 
t is fostered by the fuller intercourse between nations and the sense of 
solidarity that is pervading the world. Its scope is increased by the 
iscoveries of ancient religious records, by the translations of sacred 
books, and by anthropological studies of our day. Its bearing upon 
questions of doctrine is acknowledged more fully. Comparative reli- 
gmn is not only the application of the scientific method to the histor- 

r hvi igi0 , nS, but also shoul d be the expression of an intelligent, 
11 * * an hopeful Christian faith which believes in the providence of 
the S • of the Logos, and the universal influences of 

t L f P lnt * he only adequate apologetic for the coming century, in 
.l , ? ° \ e wor ld-wide problems, must include the recognition of 
cl{Ums of comparative religion. 

whirls Study ’ however, is attended with many difficulties, some of 
those vh ^ CCU ^ t0 * tse ^' ** has been advocated and prosecuted by 
and revelat” 01 k” ^ ^ <<witll0ut prejudice ” in favor of Christianity 
batteries haVC erected u P on its impartial plain masked 

given their ^ th f certainties of a11 religion. Indifferentists have 
reduced to !^ rova * w ^° are pleased to see all religions apparently 
gion. The * Same u eve1 ’ as the y believe in the authority of no reli- 
“slumminir” 01 * 1106 ^ been P 888 * 1 ^ through what may be termed the 
aensations ha § Cn we ^-dressed, cultivated seekers after novel 
quaint reli«ou!hahi? yed ^ themSelVeS by P ersonall y inspecting the 
lions of the h and CUr * ous customs of the out-of-the-way por- 
brought agains^Th n ^ • BUt ob i ections which ma y properly be 
uotbeareninii C sincerit y or seriousness of some investigators do 
"** r equally upon the value of the investigation. 
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Yet in the science itself, when properly pursued, there are inherent 
difficulties. There are found the hindrances in the way of precision 
common to all sciences which deal, not with the mechanism of t e 
material world, but with the spontaneity and individualism of human¬ 
ity . 1 The thoughts and opinions of mankind are far less easy to clas¬ 
sify than the shape of the cranium or the facial angle. It is probable 
that no set of opinions are more difficult to reduce to simplicity and 
system than those which concern man’s belief in invisible or super¬ 
natural powers.* There is confusion and ambiguity in regard to some 
of the essential terms in the discussion, such as “ religion itse , 

“ animism,” and the like. And to complete the intricacy of the prob¬ 
lem, in the study of so-called “ primitive ” religion not only must the 
actual beliefs of the savages be taken into consideration, but these 
beliefs are presented to us through the media of witnesses whose 
“ personal equation ” is sometimes found to be a subtle and signi can 
element in their testimony. 

The study of primitive religion is therefore the paradise, or happy 
hunting-ground, for the man with a theory. Odd must the theory be 
that cannot find support and solace in some statements of travelers or 
missionaries. The present debates concerning the claims of animism 

illustrate this point. „ 3 

Animism, although Max Muller tried to send the term “ into exile, 
has been held, since the publication of Tylor’s Primitive Culture in 187 1 » 
as the most widely accepted scientific theory of the origin of religion. 
It marked a great advance over Hegel’s formulae and the fetich theory. 
There are signs now which indicate that its opponents are becoming 
more bold and its friends more cautious, if not less confident. In t ® 
field of Old Testament history animism is now held by independen 
students to be insufficient to interpret the facts in the manner in w 1 
it was employed by Stade and Lippert . 4 From the Roman Catho ic 
position Dr. Aloys Borchert has recently published an able critique 0 
the theory, adducing considerable evidence to show that soul-, ancestor , 
and spirit-worship were not the earliest forms of religious expression. 
His argument is joined, naturally, to a general denunciation 0 
Evolutionismus} De la Saussaye holds that animism was more a 

* James Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, Vol. I, pp. I 4 » I 5 * 

* L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 5. 

3 Max Muller, Natural Religion, p. 160. 

4 American Journal of Theology, 1900, p. 422; 1901, p. i 22 * 

3 A. Borchert, Der Animismus, 1900 (Freiburg i. B.), p. I 3 °* 
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philosophy than a religion, and that no religion consisted in animism 
alone. 6 Tiele says that it has been abandoned by many, if not by most, 
experts. 7 Even in its stronghold, in the Folk-Lore Society, there are 
indications of disloyalty. The English Society in 1900 turned from 
its investigation of “ Cat’s Cradle Among the Papuans ” to consider a 
paper on “ Pre-Animistic Forms of Religion,” in which it was asserted 
that the theory was in danger of being overworked, and that the facts 
disprove its claims. 8 But the most telling assault on the theory in 
recent years has been made by Mr. Andrew Lang, in the entertaining 
pages of The Making of Religion , and in other recent productions. 9 
Mr. Lang has collected a mass of evidence, drawn from a large num¬ 
ber of authorities, to prove that “ low races ” possess clearer and higher 
conceptions of Deity than the anthropologists are willing to allow, 
avages in America, Africa, and Oceanica are found with the belief in 
a “ High God,” who is the benevolent maker of all things. If Mr. 
ang were content with maintaining that “it seems proved beyond a 
oubt that the savages have * felt after ’ a conception of a Creator 
•g er than that for which they have commonly got credit,” one might 
agree with Professor Iverach that “he seems to have made out his 
case and supported his thesis.” “ But Mr. Lang has committed him- 
wnnM°tu P i eCUliar theor y of “degeneration,” which encumbers (one 
is r f i 1D unnecessaril y) bis position. This degeneration, which he 
earnlV t0 f, XpIam ls not from an y “ supernatural revelation to the 
realir! kT^ • bangS in tbe air * ^ is frequently asserted to be a 
“onlvJ\ V giVCn n0 baSC ° r back ground. Still, he declares that 
theorv lctor y facts > in sufficient quantity, can annihilate the old 
1 aJ ° egeneration when ^ is presented in this form.” “ The 
° the enlar g ed edition of J. G. Frazer’s The Golden 
“suffiripnf e * Slngle exam pie, would seem to most readers to be a 

JZTJTF ««. ■ (if»the Md- 

of the “Pri t .^ azer s ^ reat work > along with the various volumes 
man’s praduTi^ 1 su PP orts > without qualification, the view of 
tions. But i rf an< ^ mora * progression in his religious concep- 
.. . S rUt a war ^ are of this description, where one theory, 
Anfl., ,897. Vol. I, p. ,3. 

’ l8 « 8 . P- 444- 8 Folk-Lore, , 9 oo. p. .63. 

» c ' 'y andRll i*i°», 2ded„ 1899, and The Homeric Hymns. 

Critical Review, 1898, p. 394. 

^ RllmUand,i ‘‘igion, ,899, Vol. I, p. xiii. 

»P* 290. ^Second edition, 3 vols., 1900. 
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with ten thousand facts, surrenders when another theory comes 
against it with twenty thousand ? What are “ contradictory facte ? 
Facts can hardly be “ contradictory ” to each other (if they are fee s), 
but only to insufficient theories set for their explanation. The phrase, 
however, strikes the nerve of the final difficulty in the path of the sci¬ 
ence. The evidence is not harmonious. This variation not only 
opens the way for divergent theories of the origin of religion, but it 
comes at times to an impasse, in a direct contradiction in regard 
the facts. So this discussion, revealing the inconsistency, an even 
conflict, in the testimony, leads necessarily to the closer scrutiny o e 
accuracy of the evidence. 

Perhaps in no line of historical science is the question of the co - 
petency of the witnesses more significant than in the study of pnmi* 
tive religion. The doctrinal and theoretical presuppositions, or 
prejudices, must be fairly weighed to determine the personal equation 
of the investigators. In regard to the American religions, this poin 
is especially important in questions relating to demonology. 

subtle word “Wakan,” which denotes the mysterious or supernatural, 

“comprehending all manifestations of the unseen world,” u has been 
frequently rendered “ devil.” In the earlier days it was so translated by 
those who held that the religion of the “savage” was the direct inspira¬ 
tion of the evil one. While the Indians undoubtedly believed in 
spirits able and willing to work natural and moral evils, and s ^ nfice 
to them in consequence, yet “Okee” and the other “Divel go s 
mentioned in early testimony are hardly to be considered as c ® unt ^ 
parts of Satan. In the Indian sign language, while the sign for me 1 
cine” signifies the ‘‘mysterious or unknown, or the concealed an 
obscure forces of nature,” the sign for God is the “ sign for me lcine 
and pointing to the zenith, or the sign for great and pointing to t e 
zenith, with the extended index of the right hand. 15 

In studying the beliefs of the North American Indians, an exami¬ 
nation of part of the evidence shows some of the more obvious causes 
for error. These will be noted, especial attention being given to t e 
psychological causes of error in the testimony. 

The tendency in the earlier testimony was usually to underestimate 
the native beliefs. The reasons for this lay partly in the mind of t e 
European and partly in the mind of the Indian. The European was 
wholly unacquainted with the language, both in its vocabulary an in 


**D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New World , p. 62. 

*5 W. P. Clark, Indian Sign Language , 1885, pp. 189, 248. 
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its subtle modal characteristics. Its inadequacy to express ordinary 
conceptions of civilized peoples, and the absence of abstract terms, led 
some capable and careful witnesses to disparage unduly the Indian’s 
mental powers, and consequently his religious attainments. Biard, the 
Jesuit missionary, wrote in 1611: 

All their conceptions are limited to sensible and material things ; there is 

nothing abstract, internal, spiritual, or distinct.Words expressing 

universal and generic ideas, such as beast, animal, body, substance, and the 
like, these are altogether too learned for them. 

Observing, then, no external religious ceremonials, he adds : “They 
have no temples, sacred edifices, rites, ceremonies, or religious teach¬ 
ings.” 16 Five years later, after more careful study, he modified his 
views decidedly. Cayne, also a Jesuit missionary, in 1618 wrote that the 
Canadian Indians had “almost no conception of Deity or concern for 
salvation.” 17 Hennepin, the Rdcollet missionary, as late as 1682 said: 

We must all of us own that almost all of the savages in general have no 
Belief of a Deity, and that they are incapable of the common and ordinary 
arguments and reasonings that the rest of mankind are led by upon this sub¬ 
ject; so dark and stupid are their understandings. 18 

This opinion, especially if we adopt Parkman’s view that Hennepin was 
impostor,” would show that darkness and stupidity were not char¬ 
acteristics of the Indian alone. Hennepin adds later : 

Their language, which is very expressive in everything else, is so barren 
on t is subject, that we can’t find any expression in it to signify the Deity, or 
any one of the mysteries, not even the most common: this gives us great per¬ 
plexity when we would convert them. 

Hennepin, however, makes other statements hard to reconcile with this j 
as. or example, giving several names for the Deity in the Indian dia- 
ecs. Jouvency, writing in 1710 of the earlier experiences of the 
Jesuit missions, said: 


Deitv 7 u amon ^ t ^ era no system of religion, or care of it. They honor a 
ceive h ° ^ D ° character or regular code of worship. They per- 

y ’ owever * through the twilight, as it were, that some Deity does exist. 19 

thereat 0> ? ^ Ctter 0n discovery of Norumbega, in 1524 (if 
sacrifi lS ^ Un ^ er interpolations), could find neither worship, 
nn rl*'' n ° r tem Pi es * He adds quaintly : “We suppose that they have 
>g*on at all, and that they live at their owne libertie.” *° 

,896) - Vo1 - “• PP- "■ 75 - 

Vol. IX n oat 

*Omti ^ 01 ' 9 Jesuit Relations, V ol. I, p. 287. 

nation of New Discovery , pp. 65, 69. “ Hakluyts Divers Voyages, p. 71. 
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Another reason for the undue depreciation of the native beliefs was 
the failure of the Europeans to understand the secretiveness of the 
Indian disposition. Le Jeune, a Jesuit, wrote in 1633 : 

It is a great mistake to think that they have no knowledge of a divinity. 
.... I confess that the savages have no public or common prayer, nor any 
form of worship usually rendered to one whom they hold as God, and their 
knowledge is only as darkness. But it cannot be denied that they recognize 

some nature superior to the nature of man.I do not know their secrets, 

but from the little that I am about to say it will be seen that they recognize 
some divinity." 

“ I do not know their secrets ” ! This is a long step in advance from 
the superficial statements that they had no conception of Deity nor 
names for him. Benzoni, in is72,shows this secretiveness of the Indian. 
In speaking of the native idols he said : “ The ministers of their 
faith keep a great many of them hidden in caves and underground, 
sacrificing to them occultly, and asking in what manner they can pos¬ 
sibly expel the Christians from their country.”” Schoolcraft, while 
defending the character of the Indian from the charge of inveterate 
falsehood, concedes that the proclivity is to concealment and even to 
“ habitual want of frankness of utterance.” 83 He mentions the evasion 
practiced by the Indian on subjects connected with religion. There 
is an evident avoidance of the subject; it is manifestly trenching on 
a secret, reserved topic.” And further than that, there is the fear 
of making any revelations on a sacred topic,” and even “ a secrecy 
which his religion imposes.” ** Berkely, in his History of Virginia , 
refers to this fear as a dread of the native priesthood. 

A trait in the character of the Indian which led to further misap¬ 
prehension of his religious beliefs was his imitativeness. By his readi¬ 
ness to copy the religious practices of the foreigners he strengthene 
the impression—often, no doubt, intentionally—that he had little or 
no religion of his own. In the account of the first voyage of Colum 
bus by Peter Martyr (Anghiera), who obtained his information directly 
from Columbus, as we have this description of the imitativeness of the 
natives of Hispaniola: 

At the eventide about the falling of the sun when our men went to prayer, 
and kneeled on their knees after the manner of the Christians, they did t e 

ax Jesuit Relations , Vol. V, p. 153. “ Hakluyt ed., pp. 78, 79 - 

33 History, etc., of the Indian Tribes , Vol. II, p. 434. 

**Ibid., Vol. V, p. 401. 

a s Justin Winsor, Narr. and Crit. History , Vol. II, p. 57 - 
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like also. And after what manner soever they sawe them pray to the crosse 
they followed them in all poyntes as well as they coulde.* 6 

Chanca, the physician of the fleet of Columbus, giving the narrative of 
the second voyage, in 1494, bore further testimony to this trait: 

My idea of this people is, that if we could converse with them, they 
would all be converted, for they do whatever they see us do, making genu* 
flections before the altars at the Ave Maria and the other parts of the devotional 
service, and making the sign of the cross. They all say that they wish to 
be Christians, although in truth they are idolaters."* 

The northern Indian had the same willingness to adopt the foreign 
customs, as is seen in Carter’s account of the Indians at Hochelega : 
This nation has no knowledge of the true God, but believes in one whom 
ey ca Cudruaigni, who, they say, often informs them of future events, and 

w 0 throws dust in their eyes when angry with them.We endeavored to 

convince them of their erroneous belief, telling them that Cudruaigni was 
l 1 CV ^ W ^° dece * ved them ; and affirmed that there is only 
and th ° eaven * the Creator of all, from whom we have all good things, 
damn d "r 1 ' ^ necessar T t0 be baptized, or otherwise they would all be 
faith l ir . rcatb ^ ac< l u icsced in these and other things concerning our 

caDtain^h' 11 ^ I. C * r ^ U( * rua *8 n * a gouiada, or the evil one, and requesting our 
captain that they might be baptized.- 8 

° f Hariot ’ s Narrative of Virginia published by 
toreTf ra “ kfort ln *590, after the description of John Wyth’s pic- 

follows wh'T’ the gr€at Virginian idol > or “Okee,” this passage 
’ , h h 1S not found in tl >e English Hakluyt Society reprint: 

think them deli^ 86 °\ G ° d theSe miserable ones do n °t possess; although I 
oXt St ° f the kn0Wledge ° f hi ”; for when we bow down 

the lips thev <ln tt>° er f* ra ^ ers t0 God, they imitate us, and seeing us move 

^Cof e G„rr ; h r f0re “ iS likel ^ that will be led to the 
8 the Gos P el - ^ g™nt the favor unto them.- 

Europeans was rehgI ° us customs t0 mak e an impression upon the 

this belief wa. W ? rS °f tbe sun and moon. The reason why 

bodies would h°° n m served ma y be tha t adoration of the heavenly 
the s n n at l et eaS 3 :r derSt00d b * onlooken, and the worship of 
Martyr An^hierj/ *° U P robabl y be performed frequently. Peter 
Cnusan H?’ “ 1516 ’ qU ° ting from a “ b ooke written by one 
*DeRhu n w ^ om Columbus had left with certayne kinges 
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of the Hand to instruct them in the Christian faith,” says of the natives 
of San Domingo: 

Our men therefore were long in the Hand of Hispaniola before they knew 
that the people thereof honoured any other thing than the lights o eaven 
or hadde any other religion, but when they hadde beene longe conversant 
with them and by understanding their language drew to a further familiar- 
itie they had knowledge that they used divers rites and superstitions. 

There is the implication, at least, that the worship paid to the 
heavenly bodies was the first that was recognized. Ribault, in 
his Discouerie of Terra Florida (1562), mentions the gesture of the 
Indian king, “ lifting up his arme to heaven, put forth his fingers, 
whereby it seemed that he made us to understande that they worshipped 
ye sunne and ye moone for Gods, as afterwarde we understood it 
so.” 31 Samuel Champlain’s Narrative of a Voyage to the West Indies 
and Mexico in the Years 1599-1602 contains this interesting testimony 
to moon-worship, and cannibalism also: 

The greater part of the said Indians, who are not under the dominati 
of the Spaniards, adore the moon as their Deity, and when they desire to per 
form their cermonies, they assemble, great and small, in the middle o t eir 
villages, and place themselves in a circle. Those who have anything to ea , 
bring it, and they put all the provisions together in the midst of them an 

make the best cheer possible.After they have well sung an 8110 

they place themselves with their faces to the earth and all at once, t ey a 
together begin to cry out and weep, saying, ’Oh! powerful and bright moon, 
grant that we may conquer our enemies, and may eat them, that we may 
fall into their hands; and that dying we may go and rejoice wit our 
relatives. 3 * 

In the Jesuit Relations , in 1616, Biard wrote again of the Indians 
of Nouvelle France: “They believe in a God, so they say; but t ey 
cannot call him by any other name than that of the sun, Niscamino > 
nor do they know any prayers or manner of worshipping him. 
strangely enough, in the next sentence Biard/narrates circumstantia y 
the words of the prayer that a young Autmoin (priest) told him he was 
accustomed to offer to the sun, when in great need, after putting on 
his sacred robes, and turning toward the east! 33 Lalemant, in t e 
Relations for 1626, seems to be equally inconsistent, for he fallows 
his statement that they pray to the sun with the assertion that t ey 
have no form of divine worship or any kind of prayers.’* 34 Hennepin, 
3 °De Rebus Ocean., Eng. transl., 1st Decade. 

31 Hakluyt, p. 99. & Jesuit Relations, Vol. IH» P* * 33 * 

3* Hakluyt ed., pp. 37, 38. *4 ibid., Vol. V, p. 203. 
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after the assertion, already quoted, that almost all of the savages have 
no belief of a deity, qualifies it by adding that there is “ a glimmering 
of a confus’d Notion of God; ” that “ some will confess, but very 
cloudily, that the Sun is God: others say ’tis a genius that rules in the 
air.” 35 

A closer and more sympathetic intercourse with the Indians opened 
the way for an error in the opposite direction, namely, of exaggerating 
their belief in the character and attributes of Deity. The reason for 
this lay in the fact that the Indian was willing, from motives of crafti¬ 
ness, or politeness, or mental uncertainty, combined, to give his assent 
to any question asked him, especially .if it were not quite intelligible. 
Mr. Schoolcraft, speaking of the Algonquin verb, says that “ doubting 
phrases are all formed from the simple radix aindum , or aind , mind, 
and imply meditation or reserve of expression.”* This agnostic 
model expression “ aindum ” is a clue that will help to interpret some 
very astonishing declarations of belief, which are, on the surface, con¬ 
tradictory of testimony already considered. It is not difficult to find 
tatements which Europeans translated into matter-of-fact assertions, 
m the indicative mood, which were really “ doubting phrases,” that 
imply meditation or reserve of expression.” “Aindum ” will be found 
0 ig t and blur much of the testimony which Mr. Lang and the 
degenerationist s proffer so confidently. 

Peter Martyr, speaking of the native belief in ghosts or familiar 
Piru, termed “ Zem.es,” makes this remarkable statement: 

ZemCS arCthe messen g ers {intemuncios) of him whom 
otent, and invisible”* ^ ° neal ° ne ( unicum )> infinite^ carentem),ommp- 

The^n!! 66 ^ 8 exC f llent testim ony to employ against the “ghost theory.” 
Alone conM 10 ^ * n ^ nite » Omnipotent, and Invisible, who is One 
messenger* tu ^ been evolved out of those who are but his 

Meh order a * the ologia gentilis ” of the Hispaniolan is of a 

tion ” from ^ Seems more hke a reminiscence of than a “ degenera¬ 
te “ celestial t ^7 °* ^ bomas Aquinas. Peter Martyr calls him 
Guamaonocon 6 'th and sa y s that he is <*Ued Iocadna and 

that Strarhev l 7 Dame Seems t0 be allied t0 the “ Ahone ” 
hopes that T 0 ® 8 the Vir & inia Indi ans, for which Mr. Lang 

61 ev * dence ma y he obtained. 38 But, unfortunately, 

«"»»* P- ‘ 5 . - Vol. II. p. 434 - 

, ‘ R ‘ bm °“ an ™ (Coloniae, 1574). p . I03 . 

yA ' B*™ 1 *”* Religion, ad ed„ Vol. I. p. xxxU. 
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Peter Martyr talks overmuch to be a satisfactory witness for the 
defense of the “ degeneration theory.” 41 They hold that the deity 
has a mother ( numen ipsum habere genetricem) called by these five 
names.” It is evident that the confession of belief in a unique, infi¬ 
nite, and omnipotent being must be a “doubting phrase,” connected 
with the mood expressed by “ Aindum,” if it is to be harmonized with 
the belief that the deity has a mother, whose names are circumstantially 
recorded as Attabeira, Mamona, Guacarapita, Iiella, and Guimazoa. 
Perhaps Le Jeune, the observant Jesuit, threw some light on this per¬ 
plexing question, and on human nature in general, when he wrote: 

“ The savages agree very readily with what you say, but they do not, for 
all that, cease to act upon their own ideas.” 39 

In an interesting passage in Le Jeune’s Relation , partly quoted 
by Mr. Lang, after the missionary had discovered the native belief in 
Atahocam, “ the one who can do everything and who made the earth 
and the sky,” we find that in the following year Le Jeune learned the 
significance of aindum: “I have already reported that the savages 
believed that a certain one named Atachocam had created the world. 
After a winter spent in intercourse with a “ famous sorcerer ” and an old 
man, he finds them retreating into the “dubitative mood” : “They 
did not know who was the first Author of the world —that it was perhaps 
Atahocham,but that was not certain ; that they only speak of Atahocam 
as one speaks of a thing so far distant ( esloignle ) that nothing sure 
can be known about it; and, in fact, the word ‘Nitatahokan in their 
language means, * I relate a fable,’ * I am telling an old story,’ invented 
for amusement ( fait h plaisir).” 40 This name Atahocam is the same 
as Atahauta which Hennepin, who “could not find any expression to 
signify the Deity,” found to be the name of the Creator god of the 
“ barbarians at the mouth of the river of St. Laurence.” 41 

Butin the testimony of Beverly, the historian of Virginia (1705), 
we find the most aggravated instance of aindum. In order to obtain 
further information on the subject of the native religion, Beverly 
singles out an Indian of unusual intelligence and treats him with much 
courtesy. “ After I had found him well warm’d (for unless they be 
surprized some way or other they will not talk freely of their religion) 
I ask’d him concerning their God, and what their Notions of him 

39 Jesuit Relations, Vol. V, p. 151. 

^ Ibid. y Vol. VI, pp. 156, 157. 

41 Continuation of New Discovery, p. 57. 
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were?” The Indian’s reply is given at length, and is most carefully 
and elaborately expressed. Part of it is as follows : 

He freely told me, that they believ’d God was universally beneficent, 
that his dwelling was in the Heavens above and that the influences of his 
Goodness reached to the earth beneath : that he was incomprehensible in his 
excellence and enjoy’d all possible Felicity, that his Duration was eternal, his 
Perfection boundless, and that he possesses everlasting indolence and 
ease, etc. 


Nothing could, apparently, be clearer testimony than that. But we 
are obliged to write aindum across the entire passage, when we turn 
back and note what was Beverly’s genial method of getting his native 
theologian “ well warm’d.” 

I made much of him, seating him close by a large fire and giving him 
plenty of strong cyder, which I hop’d would make him good company and 
open hearted. After I had found him well warm’d_* 

Is this a case of “In vino veritas” ? Or is it probable that the “ open- 
Carte ’ d not inebriated, Redskin was willing to give his assent to 
ery qu e stj° n asked him, adding aindum the next morning ? 

e testimony of the missionaries of the United Brethren con- 
rnngihe beliefs of the Delawares and Iroquois is later than most 
all thp C meDtl0ne ^ Loskid, in 1788, says: “The prevailing belief of 
that ‘ here iS 0ne God ’ or. as they call\im, one 
"They reore n Wh ° haS created the heavens and the earth.’' 

a T ightyandablet0doasmuch e° od - he 

spirits consider! ^ Su P reme Being, they believe in good and evil 
S 27 1 r aS “ Jte deities.” <3 There seems to be 
^evil Z i s w K K etWeen thC “ Su P reme Bein S” and both good 
“is not brerondlable *wUh ,^ pencers “S host *eor y ,” although 
Loskiel’s testimnn . C h Ty 0r S m0re general the ory of animism, 
is interesting “Tt, ° ** lmportation of the conception of the devil 

»' Darkness before ,LT *° “° idea ° f the Devil > as the Prince 

also repudiates the T Buropeans into the country.” Loskiel 
Sacrifices are ^ P4id ‘° the inferior divinities. 

Bea ‘opay offe fnT V Manitt ° S ’’’ b6CaUSe God “ does “<* require 

they have to consider* 1° dreams » notl fying to them what beings 
Summing ud the S ma . nittos ’ and what offerings to make to them.” 

' Xammati0n ° f testimony, we find that the 

, ' 705 , pp. 169,170. 

U " yo/ ^^nto/United Brethren, etc., pp. 33 f. 
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earlier phase was the undue depreciation of the native beliefs. This 
was largely on account of ignorance of the language and the lack of 
external ceremonials. The secretiveness of the Indian led him to con¬ 
ceal his actual belief. His imitativeness and readiness to assume 
.foreign customs aided in the misunderstanding. After this phase was 
•passed, the opposite error of overestimation was natural. The acqui¬ 
escent temper of the Indian gave him the appearance of believing that 
to which he was only giving a momentary assent. The native agnos¬ 
ticism, indicated by doubting phrases as aindum , was not fairly 
appreciated and aided in the misunderstanding. The theological pro¬ 
clivities of most of the European witnesses helped this exaggeration 
of knowledge of divinity in the natural man. 

In relation to the general discussions about animism and the origin 
of religion, this examination shows that Mr. Lang and the degenera- 
tionists are in danger of exaggerating the definiteness and the con¬ 
clusiveness of the testimony. 44 As with the belief in immortality, the 
knowledge of God is to be regarded more as an inference than as a 
reminiscence of the past. Mr. Lang has waged a successful warfare 
against the narrower animism of Spencer and Huxley, which is the 
old Euhemerism revived. Worship of dead chiefs and ancestors is 
not the only root of the religious sentiment. But animism in the 
broader sense, in which Tylor used it, is not bound to that one mode 
of development. The sense of awe, the feeling after the infinite, the 
recognition of mystery in nature, the causal inference, 45 and the meas¬ 
uring of all force, including omnipotence, in terms of the human 
will, 46 these, and the like, are characteristics of the savage, and of the 
sage, and of the saint. 

Henry Goodwin Smith. 

Lane Theological Seminary. 

^Tiele, in Theol. Jahresb ., 1898, p. 445. 

45 D. G. Brinton, Religions of Primitive People , pp. 44, 47. 

46 B. F. Cocker, Theistic Conception , etc., pp. 35-40, and Lindsay, Recent 
Advances in Theistic Philosophy of Religion , p. 92. 
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Theologischer Jahresbericht. Herausgegeben yon G. KrCger. 
Zwanzigster Band, enthaltend die Literafei£r.des Jahres 1900. 
Berlin: Schwetschke & Sohn. Complete, "M. 30: . # 

Erste Abtheilung: Exegese, bearbeitet von Baentscthuii jfcjeyer 
(pp. 1-288). M. 9. Zweite Abtheilung: Historische Ttfeofogier: 
bearbeitet yon Liidemann, Preuschen, Ficker, O. Clemen, Loescfte; . 
Kohlschmidt, Lehmann, Hegler und Koehler (pp. 289-796)!*' 
M. 12. Dritte Abtheilung: Systematische Theologie, bearbeitet 
von Mayer, Scheibe, Sulze, Elsenhans (pp. 797-1086). M. 9. 

Now that the twentieth volume of this valuable and well-nigh indis¬ 
pensable compendium of theological publications is almost completed, 
thus rounding out the second decennium of its useful existence, it may 
Dot be inappropriate briefly to survey the gradual growth of this 
excellent bibliographical repertory. The first volume appeared in the 
year 1882, with Professor Piinjer, then scarce thirty years old, as editor- 
in c ief. For four years he continued this arduous work, not only edit- 
ng the whole volume, but also contributing, from year to year, a large 
s are of the annual summaries. Of his original twelve collaborators 
y one, H. Liidemann, is still to be found among the contributors to 
Volume; three more > Dreyer, Holtzmann, and Siegfried, 
Hist K Ue UDt ^ k 8 * y ear * The fourth volume was almost ready for 
11.. ^ tl0n w ^ en » on May 15, 1885, Piinjer died after a short illness, 
did ak mUCh °* ^ time t0 the J a h res bericht gratuitously — as 
whirh h ? SUCCessors and it is said that this additional burden. 
UDon hi!' °* ^ e ^ cate h ea lth and of weakened constitution, took 
early grave ^ u™’ ^1°^ hlS health com P letel y and brought him to an 
became th a- * S co ea S ue and collaborator, Professor R. A. Lipsius, 
f0rVOlS - 5 -"- Vols - **-«4 were edited by H. 
mann and G K f - m0US , New Tes ‘ament critic; Vols. 15-19, by Holtz- 

wntributor since^iSRs •* ^ u ' ch historian > who had become a regular 
1 Pun'er i k ° *be present volume Holtzmann relin- 

Christian Religion ^ as *be author of a “ History of the Philosophy of the 

Pfiilosopkit seii d T* 1 6 ^ e ^ orma ti° n ” (Geschichte der christlichen Religions- 

f a r Reformation), 2 vols. 

Friedrich Strauss»J° URNAL through his article on “David 
’ Published in this Journal, Vol. IV, pp. 514-35, July, 1900. 
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quishes his task as editor and contributor to the Jahresbencht , now 
edited by Kruger alone. During these twenty years the Jahresbencht 
had counted among its contributors sojne of the best-known authori¬ 
ties, theologians of world-wide:rp]pKtation. A few may be mentioned 
here: Carl Siegfried, thp.. and Old Testament scholar, from 

Vols. i to 19 (incl.)j When sickness compelled him to give up that part 
of his work; for.fhe^same length of time Holtzmann contributed his 
careful rdsuxn^s'od' New Testament subjects; W. Gass and H. Basser- 
manp f ;e.KHeidelberg; Nippold, of Jena; Dorner, of Berlin; and 

Othirv* • Thie number of contributors has grown from thirteen to 
• • 

twenty-three. 

“• * The Jahresbericht , of which “ it can truly be said that nowhere in the 
field of theological literature there is a work similar to it,” 3 has never 
been a paying venture from a publisher’s point of view; its steady 
growth 4 has rendered this financial situation more desperate from year 
to year. The present writer has it on best authority that the editor- 
in-chief receives no compensation at all for his truly gigantic task of 
editing a volume of more than 1,200 pages, contributed by more than 
twenty different men, who in their turn receive only a most insig¬ 
nificant honorarium. Almost all the work on this volume is a labor of 
love, and hard labor it is. The number of subscribers is comparatively 
small, and unless it can be considerably increased within a short time, 
the work will have to be discontinued. And yet it is indispensable to 
every student pursuing researches in any branch of theology. Cannot, 
will not, the readers of this Journal, interested as they are in the 
advancement and spread of theological learning, contribute their share 
toward the maintenance of this grand repository by urging colleges, 
seminaries, and public libraries to become subscribers to it ? Much, 
we are persuaded, can be done here, if the matter is brought to the 
attention of those who are and always have been ready and willing to 
support a most worthy cause. The attention of our readers is also 
called to the fact that every part of the Jahresbericht may be had 
separately, and that the use of each part is facilitated by the carefully 
prepared index, sold for only 2 marks. It is true that the Jahresbencht 
to some extent seemingly neglects American publications; but this is 

3 See this Journal, Vol. II, pp. 388-91, April, 1898. 

4 Notice the gradual increase of the report from year to year; pp. 3 ^ 9 » 4^3 * 
406; 412; 566; 528; 558; 560; 608; 597; 658; 649; 692; 680; 690; 880; 940 * 
946 (Vol. 19). In the first volume exegetical theology occupied 73 pages ; historic 
theology, 114; systematic theology, 85; in the present volume (20) these three 
departments fill respectively 288, 508, and 290 pages. 
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not so much the fault of either editor or contributors as it is that of 
authors neglecting to send copies for review. Wherever and whenever 
it is possible, the editor and contributors have endeavored to do justice 
to all. 

Beginningwith Vol. 21, the section “ Oriental Languages and Litera¬ 
tures, etc.,” comprising Egyptology, Assyriology, Arabic and Ethiopic, 
Aramaic dialects, Phoenician, Semitic palaeography and manuscripts, 
will be intrusted to a specialist along those lines, as was suggested in 
a former notice. 5 We congratulate editor and contributors upon the 
work so well done in the past, and bid them good cheer, sympathy, 
and best wishes for a still better future. “ Invaluable as a guide to the 
student at the present time, the importance of this compendium will 
be immeasurably enhanced in the days of future generations.” 6 

_ W. Muss-Arnolt. 

The University of Chicago. 

Spinoza’s Gottesbegriff. Von Elmer R Powell. Halle: 
Niemeyer, 1899. Pp. ix+ 113. M. 3. 

The question as to whether God, in Spinoza’s system, is a self- 
conscious intelligence, or a substance of which no such definite predi¬ 
cates can be affirmed, is one which still haunts the students of this 
ascinating and perplexing author. For the second view speak such 
statements as the denial of intellect and will to the divine being. For 
e first view speaks the fact that cogitatio is one of the divine attri- 
u es. The monograph of Dr. Powell is a study of the general out- 
cs 0 Spinoza s system, and of the particular passages which bear 
upon this problem. He utilizes not only the Ethics , but the Short 

have SC ' * WaS not acces sible to some of the earlier writers who 
argue the question; and his conclusion, based to a considerable 
favnr C Certa ‘ n ex Plicit statements in the Short Treatise , is in 
riirht ° he / eC ° nd alternative named above. In this I think he is 
any sen *° ^ ! erms “self-conscious intelligence” are taken in 

At the ! C °* * nter P reta tion in terms of human consciousness. 

Ethics u ^ ° De * ee * S t ^ iat *ke Spinoza of the fifth book of the 

infinite lo t whether, in saying “ God loves himself with an 

repl^d- «Kr meanS mere ^ eac h man loves his fellow, would 
Ihinv whMi °’} mean something far deeper than this, and some- 

quately T ^ Sdc * sm ^ las always striven to express, however inade- 
5V . TT ° e one ^h God is not merely to love my fellow-man, 
s VoLII,p. aSS.ofthisjou^x.. 
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and to view the world sub specie aeternitatis is not merely a negative 
conception.” In other words, although Spinoza’s God, or Substance, 
or Nature, no doubt suffers from the logical prejudice that the uni¬ 
versal must be indefinite, and although it may be more fittingly stated 
as substance than as subject, there was with Spinoza, as with other 
mystics, some positive value in this God with whom he would unite 


himself. 


James H. Tufts. 


The University of Chicago. 


A Critical Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz, with an 
Appendix of Leading Passages. By Bertrand Russell. 
Cambridge: The University Press; New York: Macmillan, 
1900. Pp. ix+311. $2.25, net. 

No English work on the Leibnizian theory of knowledge has 
appeared since Gerhardt’s edition of Leibniz presented its wealth of 
new material. There was, therefore, a demand for a new study in the 
light of this material. Mr. Russell has utilized especially the corre 
spondence with Arnauld and the Discours de metaphysique of 1786 to 
present the system as following from Leibniz’s view of propositions. 
This view was that all the possible predicates of a given subject are 
involved in that subject, so that a perfect knowledge of it would dis¬ 
cover them. A substance, accordingly, has all its states containe 
within its essence or notion,, and their emergence needs no action 
from without; each individual substance is a world apart. The meta 
physics of the monadology follows, therefore, directly from a logic. 
Later chapters deal with Leibniz’s view of substance and his argu 
ments for the existence of God. 

The general aim of the book is declared to be critical rather than 
historical. It is not so much to view the system of Leibniz in its his 
torical relations or psychological development, as to examine its 
internal consistency and its objective tenability as a typical system. 
From this standpoint, Mr. Russell succeeds in finding much that is 
untenable and many arguments that in his opinion are “ scandalous. 
It will probably occur to the reader, however, that in the case o 
Leibniz, more than in that of most, such a method and examination 
have comparatively little value. The system of Leibniz, as he himsel 
says more than once, was a synthesis of varied tendencies and con 
ceptions. It did not arise from a single logical deductive process, 
although its author did once state it from this point of view. The 
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individualism of modern life and thought, as truly as the mediaeval 
theory of substantial forms, entered into his conception of individual 
substance; the teleological demand for unity was an even stronger 
determinant than the logical analysis of propositions. If these factors 
are ignored, the significance of the system is not recognized. Not¬ 
withstanding his acuteness, Mr. Russell fails in comprehensive grasp, 
and one is moved to query whether it is desirable to attempt what he 
has attempted. If one wishes to philosophize, is it not better to do it 
directly, without using an author of two centuries ago as an opponent; 
while, on the other hand, if such an author is to be criticised, should 
it not be done from a comprehensive appreciation and examination of 
his system as a whole, rather than from an analysis of certain detached 
portions ? 


The University of Chicago. 


James H. Tufts. 


Rancis Hutcheson. His Life, Teaching and Position in the 
History of Philosophy. By William Robert Scott. 
Cambridge: The University Press, 1901. Pp. xx + 296. 


This admirable book of Dr. Scott’s is devoted in about equal 
measure to the life and the philosophy of Hutcheson. Hutcheson has 
een a rather vague personality, but the author has unearthed enough 
ix b0Ut hlS family and his early work as preacher and teacher, 
1 Da a ^ 0ut b * s efforts in behalf of the liberal tendencies in 
In f f^ W CD ^ ^ as ^ 0W| t0 present a fairly definite figure before us. 
for v * 6 ma ^ es ** ey ident that the personality of Hutcheson counted 

haveTk^^ 1110 ^ than haS USUally been rec °g nized - He seems to 
exerricA^ n 1 ^ P ersona l Merest in particular students, and to have 
DrearW v COrres P ond i n g influence upon them. Beginning as a 
of the nrl e ma * nta * ned through all his career as a teacher something 
of Drespnf 61 • P ersona i att itude and much of the preacher’s manner 
in Scotlr>nVi° n m b * s c * ass ‘ room work. It is due to his influence that 
tion that CCtUrers in mora l philosophy have felt it a matter of tradi- 
should find ^ P ersona ^ i ns piration and ethical enthusiasm 
the subject ^ ^ tbC c i ass ' room along with a scientific treatment of 


v >ews for th^ ** ** utcbes0D seems to have been too liberal in his 
thereDort conservat i ve Scotch-Irish congregation, and 

ic one of the elders of his father’s church gave to the 
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father, after hearing the son’s sermon, is worth quoting for its own 
sake as well as for the light which it throws upon Hutcheson : 

Your silly loon, Frank, has fashed a’ the congregation wi’ his idle 
cackle; for he has been babbling this oor aboot a gude and benevolent 
God, and that the sauls o’ the heathens themsels will gang to Heeven, it 
they follow the licht o' their ain consciences. Not a word does the da t 
boy ken, speer, nor say aboot the gude auld comfortable doctrines o’ election, 
reprobation, original sin and faith. Hoot mon, awa’ wi’ sic a fellow 1 

After his appointment as professor of philosophy at Glasgow, these 
liberal tendencies were enlisted in the case of what may be called the 
“enlightenment” in Scotland. It is as leader of the enlightenment in 
Scotland that his position and services are properly to be measured, 
according to Dr. Scott. In England, Shaftesbury had contributed 
toward the introduction of Greek ideals of culture and toward more 
liberal views in theology, but Shaftesbury was himself too much of a 
Greek and too little of an orthodox churchman to perform such a 
service for Scotland. To satisfy the Scottish demand for a religious 
basis and framework for the conduct of life and for scientific thought, 
there was need for just such a character as Hutcheson; that is, of a 
man who was at once in sympathy with Scottish Puritanism, and at t e 
same time an ardent enthusiast for the ideals which he found in t e 
writings of the Stoics and of Cicero. The bent of the Scottish mind 
during the last one hundred and fifty years in favor of philosophica 
and ethical study is due in no small degree to Hutcheson s influence. 

As regards the treatment of Hutcheson’s philosophy, the author 
has done a real service in pointing out more carefully than has ever 
been done before the different stages of Hutcheson’s thought. Dr. 
Scott says that there are four fairly distinct stages in his moral theory, 
represented respectively by (i) the Enquiry , (2) the Essay on t e 
Passions , (3) the System of Moral Philosophy , and (4) the Compen s, 
which he wrote toward the close of his work. Previous writers have 
not usually distinguished between (1) and (2), and have given litt e 
or no attention to (4). In general, the first stage is characterize 
as hedonistic. In the second stage he has come under the influence 
of Butler, but maintains the pre-eminence of benevolence over sel 
love. The third stage is characterized by fresh influences of classicism, 
and especially of Aristotle. In the fourth stage an increased influence 
of the Stoics and Marcus Aurelius is disclosed. 

In tracing the history of utilitarian formula prior to Hutcheson, it 
seems strange that Dr. Scott has not alluded to the approximations 
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which Cumberland makes to the later classical statement, “ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.” Cumberland uses repeatedly such 
phrases as “ the happiest state of the whole system of rational agents ; ” 
“the largest quantity of public happiness;” and finally says: 
“before comparing several goods together, we may always conclude 
such a good greater which carries in it the larger quantity of public 
happiness.” This is certainly very near the formula of Hutcheson 
and Bentham. This, however, is a minor omission, and every student 
of British ethics in the eighteenth century will be grateful to Dr. Scott 
for his work, 


The University of Chicago. 


James H. Tufts. 


Magic and Religion. By Andrew Lang. New York : Long¬ 
mans, Green & Co., 1901. Pp. x+ 316. $3.50, net. 

In his new book Mr. Lang continues the discussion of various 
topics already considered in his earlier works— Modern Mythology and 
e Making of Religion. Ever since the last-mentioned book 
appeared, the author has been happy in a continuous battle with his 
cntics and anthropological friends. This battle has been waged largely 
t e meetings of the Folklore Society, and its details are already, for 
e most part, in print. Since the appearance of The Making of 
a new edition of Frazer’s The Golden Bough has appeared. 

• ang dissents from many of Frazer’s conclusions. Magic and 
tgion attacks Frazer’s book and continues the battle with the folk- 


of Th ^ razer s best friend would agree that the new edition 

is donhtf °\ v B r gk iS n0 im P rovemen t upon the earlier edition. It 
However Ct Cr aut ^ or ^ as done wisely in revising the work, 
by a vene f m — ^ C ’ ^ r ’ ^ an £ makes a vigorous assault. He begins 
writing Cntl ^ ism °* the method and results of much of the recent 
tificin ropological subjects. He asserts that it is unscien- 

Premises are° ^ j adacious ln conclusion. He insists that insecure 
Examining andastonishin g ar g u ments are reared upon them, 

peoples her ^ ° r sa ^ s re £ ar ding the “high gods” of lower 
“high gods „ aSS ^ rts _^| s c * ai ™ l ^ a t many low peoples have had such 
tralia he shn k° n . D * n .^ attent * on t0 North America and Aus- 
—that, in both' ^. C * tat * on * rom Tylor’s own authorities — and others 
was good Ion not * ons existed regarding a creative being who 

g existing, and superior to the gods usually worshiped. 
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He certainly makes a strong point against the idea of “ loan gods ” — 
the theory by which Tylor and others have been wont to explain the 
existence of such conceptions. Later on in his book Mr. Lang pre¬ 
sents evidence for the existence of conceptions of “high gods” in 
South Africa. 

Turning then to The Golden Bough , Mr. Lang devotes nearly two 
hundred pages to its criticism. He examines, first, the relation of 
magic to religion. According to Frazer, magic gives way to religion 
with advance in culture ; magic is the attempt to control supernatural 
powers by personal acts. It is of two kinds, Lang says : (a) imitation 
of a desired natural operation, that it may itself be produced ; (b) effort 
by spells to constrain spirits or gods to do one’s will. To combat Mr. 
Frazer’s view that the failure of magic drives to belief in gods and the 
development of religion, Mr. Lang shows that magic often exists, fully 
developed, among peoples who have well-defined religions. The 
argument is chiefly drawn from data regarding Australian tribes, as 
these had been particularly employed by Mr. Frazer himself. Mr. 
Lang argues that the Australians have now, and have long had, a 
religion, and that religion, rather than magic (if either), is losing its 
hold among them. But it is to Mr. Frazer’s theories of vegetable 
deities, of divinities incarnated for a single year—dying and re-incar¬ 
nating—and to his application of these theories to the stories of Christ, 
of Mordecai and Esther, of Marduk and Ishtar, that Mr. Lang devotes 
his closest argument. Here, particularly, he attempts to show that an 
elaborate but unsubstantiated theory has been erected upon most inade¬ 
quate assumptions. And it is here that our author appears at his best. 

In one of the later essays in the volume Mr. Lang presents some 
new matter relative to his favorite topic — the fire walk. Some of his 
new cases are particularly interesting. It is startling to find white 
Europeans and Americans walking unharmed through a bed of glow¬ 
ing coals just because they have been given “mana” by the leader. 
Mr. Lang here again shows his lack of interest in American authorities 
(outside of newspaper reporters). He says he does not know Lafcadio 
Hearn’s book, though he refers to a case mentioned by him ; nor has 
he yet taken the trouble to look up Percival Lowell’s account, to which 
he was referred two years ago. 

In so brief a notice it is not possible to discuss the author’s argu¬ 
ment. We have merely endeavored to indicate his position and atti¬ 
tude. 

^ Frederick Starr. 

The University of Chicago. 
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LeS MALADIES DU SENTIMENT RELIGIEUX. Par E. MURISIER. 
Paris: Alcan, 1901. Pp. 175. Fr. 2.50. 

This is not a treatise on morbid religious states, but an essay on 
the nature of religion. Inasmuch as certain mental diseases decompose 
the mind, destroying its functions in the inverse order of their evolu¬ 
tion, the author believes that analysis of religious maladies will reveal 
the ultimate elements of religion. The three chapters discuss, 
respectively, ecstasy, fanaticism, and emotional contagion. 

The contrast between the active and the contemplative types of spir¬ 
ituality is reduced to one between egotistic and social impulses. Around 
this conception the entire essay revolves. Morbid excess of individual¬ 
ism in religious sentiment tends toward ecstasy; corresponding excess 
in the reverse direction tends toward fanatical desire for extreme social 
uniformity. Both seek a directing power which shall unify and system¬ 
atize an unstable consciousness. The primordial factor is a feeling of the 
need of guidance, a feeling not exclusively egotistic or exclusively 
social, but normally both at once. The need of adjustment produces 
ee * n g> this gives birth to idea, and idea finally reacts upon feeling. 

The essay is richly suggestive. Yet why should we desire, in deter¬ 
mining the nature of religion, to ignore its normal forms ? The 
rea er is not always sure just when the discussion concerns the normal 
^ m ^ mor ^^* The data actually selected, moreover, seem 
e ess y limited. They are derived chiefly from biographical and 

orica iterature, direct observation from the psychologist’s point 
t J le T s j* p Pty in g only an illustration here and there. In the present 
of ^ h e P s y c h°l°gy of religion, our greatest need is a large amount 
author* ^ StU ^ °* P^ enomena - American readers will smile at the 
whilp v D< ! Unnatura * interpretation of the term “protracted meeting,” 

for a m! S ° f P s y ch °l°gy of sects will reinforce the desire 

^ a more ngidly empirical method. 

Northwestern University, George A. Coe. 

Evanston, IU. 

Treated^ * rterpretat ion. The Laws of Interpretation 
of Manv t* Clence * drived Inductively from an Exegesis 
Lockhart m E. ort ^J t . Passa g es of Scripture. By Clinton 
Co iom d CS ^ 01nes: The Christian Index Publishing 
’ i 9 °i« p P- 306 . $1.25. 6 

biblical hem^ ** * an< * va * ua bl e contribution to the department of 
eneutics, and is well adapted both for the study table of 
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the minister and the class-room of the university or the theological 
seminary. No one can read its sane and sensible discussions of vari¬ 
ous passages, and follow its reasonable and clearly stated rules, and 
not become a wiser and a better interpreter of the Bible, unless he has 
already become, in this respect, the equal of the author of this book. 
One will find here and there in the book interpretations with which 
he cannot agree; but even then he will be willing to say that the 
author has not reached his own conclusion by any fundamentally 
erroneous method, or without having some good evidence in his 
favor. With the fundamental position of the book, its general princi¬ 
ples of interpretation, and its rules for the guidance of the student of 
the Bible, the sound interpreter can have only the most profound 
sympathy. 

If one should criticise a book like this, it would be because he 
would like to see so good a book made still better. It is because of 
this desire that the suggestion is made that the material of the book is 
not so scientifically and accurately classified as is surely possible and 
best. For example, the distinction between axioms, principles, and 
rules, and also the relation of one of these distinctions to another, are 
not always clear. Nor does there appear to be any good reason for 
classifying the rules under the heads of “ Rules Based on the General 
Sense,” “Rules for Meaning of Words and Expressions,” “Use of 
Parallel Passages,” and “ Figurative Language,” since the sole object 
of all rules based on the general sense, as well as the use of parallel 
passages and the interpretation of figurative language, must be, with 
only very rare, if any, exceptions, to determine the meaning of words 
and expressions. 

It is also to be noted that, notwithstanding the statement of the 
title of the book, the inductive method is not always followed. For 
the examples given are often only illustrations of the value of the rule, 
instead of being any basis for establishing its validity. The author, 
moreover, does not in any way show us in his book that he has given 
us the laws of interpretation, that is, that we have all needed laws of 
interpretation before us in his presentation. But if more laws are 
possible in any given case, a failure to use them might vitiate all the 
work. A somewhat confusing misprint of “A. V.” for R. V. occurs in 
the bottom line of p. 143. 

S. Burnham. 

Colgate University, 

Hamilton, N. Y. 
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Bible Studies : Contributions, chiefly from Papyri and Inscrip¬ 
tions, to the History of the Language, the Literature, and 
the Religion of Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive Chris¬ 
tianity. By G. Adolf Deissmann. With an illustration in 
the text. Authorized Translation, incorporating Deissmann’s 
most recent changes and additions, by Alexander Grieve. 
Edinburgh: T. &T. Clark, 1901 ; New York: Imported by 
Scribner. Pp. xv + 384. $3. 

IV e welcome this book in its English dress, and congratulate our¬ 
selves and all users of English upon the increased accessibility of 
roessor Deissmann’s stimulating essays and novel lexicographical 
studies. Bibel-Studien appeared in 1895, and Neue Bibel-Studied in 
1897, while the author was pastor at Herborn. Both these volumes are 
embodied in the English edition, and the Herborn pastor is now pro- 
or of theology at Heidelberg. Of the essays the most consider- 
t e one on Letters and Epistles,” which opens the volume. 

- ethe so-called epistles of the New Testament really epistles, i. e., 
~ ' tmr ^ Productions designed for a public, as were the . 
true letteri ° ra “ ^ Seneca ? 0r are they, like the letters of Cicero, 
certain n ’ by SOme definite ur g ent situation, intended for a 

thought^f rS °a!i 0r gr ° Up ° f P ersons > and written personally, with no 
not an idle 3 T'” 8 “ y P “ blic ° r swellin « an y literature ? This is 
the valid internet ade< l uate answ er to it is really essential to 

^:rrrT of r ietterorepistie - 

»h>le letters of Pa | U SaCk K° WledgedWritingSletters: he holds that > 
in their present fo ^ pr ,° babl y wr °ught into the pastorals, these are 
But every intercre!™ Ta “ arC Hebrews * Pet er, James, and Jude, 
answer to this suro r ** N * W Testament will wish to frame his own 
The b ggestlve question. 

the author caps “Qsnt °k * S - devoted t0 lexicographical studies, which 
Greek Bible.” fiv th r T *° the HiSt0r y of the Language of the 
as the New Test.m .* . . Blble ls meant the Septuagint, as well 

The papyri 2 S I- lndeed ’ the emphaSiS is rather the 

“ature, have been del** 1 °? s,aswe11 88 not a few by-ways of ancient lit- 
and phrases, and the reLlt^H ' D * eff ° rt l ° illuminate obscure words 
and often valuable inH S ^ been S enera l*y novel and interesting, 
““t* to these learned d C ? ndusive - Students of biblical Greek owe 
with that of the Bible ^ researc ^ es * n Greek contemporary 


f the Bible. 

Jnn University of Chicago. 


this Journal, V„l. i„, pp . 162-4 (January, 1899). 


Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
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Die Einwanderung der israelitischen ^T A “ M i ™ c ^ mR - 
Historisch-kritische Untersuchungen. Von Carl Steue 
nagel. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1901. Pp. vn + i 3 - 
3.60. 

This book, as its author tells us in his preface, was written or t e 
use of scholars who have already worked in its field. It is, indeed, 
scholarly and thorough discussion of the complicated questions^wtfh 
which it deals. The author expresses at the outset hls con ™ ^ 
the old Israelite traditions are more trustworthy, an co 
available material, than modern scholars have genera y suppose , 
announces it as his chief purpose to demonstrate this, s owing! 
case of the patriarchal stories, in particular, how they may be used as a 
basis for reconstructing the early, history of the tribes of Israel H 
accordingly attempts to follow farther and more consisten y 
predecessors the theory that under the legends of the patr.archs a 
be found, half concealed, the records of races and families; the me. 
dents narrated of Jacob, Joseph, Rachel, and the rest.really standing 
for the movements and migrations of tribes. That this mo e 
cal procedure is justified, at least to a considerable extent, bas g 
been recognized. The Old Testament writers themselves ave 
takably pointed the way to it. Steuernagel’s main results af ¬ 
ferent from those which have been reached and recorded by other 
scholars in recent years. At many points, however, e as 
new light on details, or opened the way for fresh discussion. 

The book contains more than its title indicates. The rs s ’ 
occupying forty-nine pages, contains a detailed examination o a 
available material relating, or thought to relate, to the ear y is 
the Israelitish tribes; the genealogical system, the vanous g * 0UpS 
their interrelations, the order of the individual members o t e gr » 
and so on. With p. 50 begins the criticism of the traditions re a g 
to the immigration. These he divides into two classes. ra 
relating to tribe ancestors, contained in the tales of the P at ” a * ’ 
and traditions relating to the movements of tribes, found c ie y 
the narratives of Joshua and Numbers. In sifting this materia , ^ 

not strange that he should come upon some refractory portionso ^ 
rative which cannot be made to fit into his historical scheme. ^ 

concludes in regard to the anecdotes in which Esau plays a part, m e » 
chaps. 32, 33, and 35, that they must of necessity be re S ar J* e 
as creations of the story-teller’s art. In discussing the di cu 
tions relating to the origin of the name “ Israel,” and the causes 
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its ultimate substitution for “Jacob,” Steuernagel rejects the theory, 
which now has so many adherents, that Jacob was originally a Canaan- 
ite people, quite distinct from the Israel tribes, which appeared later 
on the scene. He also suggests (with some hesitation, it should be 
observed to his credit) that may have been derived from 12 TK 

im. 

As for the general results of the investigation which occupies this 
division of the book, it must be said that Steuernagel can fairly claim 
to have made some new and real gains for the history of Israel. At 
the same time it must be added (what is, indeed, inevitable in such a 
ifficult undertaking as this one) that a part of the distinctly new con¬ 
clusions will hardly meet with general acceptance. Thus, for example, 
the ingenious, but extremely precarious, combinations based on Gen., 
a P* 38 (PP* 79 f*)> the conclusions drawn from the mention of 
eu en in Numb., chap. 16 (pp. 102 f.); the identification of the 
Balaam of Numb, chaps. 22-24, with Laban (p. 104); and so on. 

In the third and last division of the book, dealing with the chro- 
°ogy, t e available material found in the Egyptian records and the 
r "T CtterS iS Carefuli ? sifted * Tlle most important conclusion 
trih 1S the identificati °n of the “Khabiri ” with the Leah 

1ie thTjacob^Rachef tribes^' mUSt ^ ** ^ ^ 

^ tad, " J the ° neof subjects ’ the 


Yale University. 


Charles C. Torrey. 


M0 D ment CR BvGeo h AND a THE c REACHING of the 0ld Testa - 
& Sod,i 9 oi. Pp E xH+” 2 S s MIT J;. 5 o eW Y ° rk: ArmStr ° ng 

t0 read in the tim^a^m/V 1 ” 8 Volume 7~ or at least as much as it was possible 
1 have thought it best to U ~~ dehvered before Yale University in 1899. 
discourse. With on aVC em aS ^ ec ^ ures » that is, in the style of spoken 
delivery, but I have Jork^rt X ”*, printed “ the y were prepared for 

"“•'rial from books them-I, III, IV. and VI —some 

Obviously eight lectu &Ve a PP eare d since they were spoken, .... 

kernes; but the lectu 168 Cann ? t provide an exhaustive treatment of these 
^ a ‘m, and to exhibit^ C ° n * am ’ 1 trust * en °ugh to serve their purely practi- 
^ical interpretation U i CntS ^ P reachers the religious effects of the 
These wo'dTfr ^ ^ ° £ * he Scri P tures of the church.” 

"“e came into ^ author ’ s P re face state clearly how this vol- 
ence ’ and the limitations under which he worked. 
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These limitations were not favorable to the production 0 [ a “ bo0 ^” 

using that word in the highest literary sense of a ^nting that is dom - 
nated by one great idea or living principle, and in which the detai 
are so co-ordinated, subordinated, and harmonized that the resl |' t ” y 
be called an organic unity. We have before us rathere.ghtvgorous 
lectures, which since their delivery have been to a shghtextentm 
fied or supplemented. Nevertheless, since Professor Sm.th besides 
being a scholar of wide range and special skill, has the gifts of a g«*t 
preacher, men of different points of view may appreciate and be help 
by the fine poetic flashes, the fresh, sparkling statements, the tender 
sympathetic, and forcible appeals by which he seeks to make the 
preacher realize the vastness of the spiritual treasure wh.ch in Old tes¬ 
tament history, poetry, and prophecy lies waiting for h.s service. 

As regards the substance of the volume, however, we think that 
must be admitted that Professor Smith in his endeavor, first to pro u 
a convincing apology, and second to impress upon preac ers e 
ness and variety of the treasure which the Old Testament sti o 
them, has produced a series of striking statements rather than a we.- 
balanced account of the growth of Israel’s religion, and as gi 
many of his illustrations such summary treatment that the result 
often unsatisfactory. Hence it would require several essays to trav ’ 
even in a superficial way, the ground covered by the volume, a 
brief review we can only indicate the lines along which we mu p 
ceed in order to justify the statement made above. 

It is no use attempting to minimize the difference between e 
ditional view and the critical treatment of the Old Testament, 
difference is immense ; they involve different conceptions 0 e , 
tion of God to the world; different views as to the course o »a 
history, the process of revelation, and the nature of inspiration, 
cannot be lifted from the old to the new position by the influence 
charming literary style or by the force of the most enthusiasti ^ 
quence. Those who have made the passage know that there is 
golden road, but it is rather a way of the cross not to be tro 8 
heartedly, and the goal is reached only through intellectual travai ^ 
spiritual pain. This thought is forced upon us when our author in ^ 
brilliant, energetic fashion raises so many questions that he 
adequately pursue, and when it sometimes seems doubtful from 
standpoint he is arguing. 

“ It is plain, then, that to whatever heights the religion of Israel after# ^ 
rose, it remained before the age of the great prophets not only simi ar > 
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in all respects above mentioned identical with, the general Semitic religion 
which was not a monotheism, but a polytheism with an opportunity for mono¬ 
theism at the heart of it—each tribe being attached to one god, as to their 
particular Lord and Father.” 

A vast field for discussion is opened up by this typical sentence. 
We take “ great prophets ” to mean the writing prophets of the eighth 
century, and the context seems to justify that interpretation. Then 
we maintain that the form of the statement is too crude to do justice 
to the real situation, as it is conceived by a criticism which is both 
radical and reverent. “Polytheism” is not a sufficiently distinctive 
term for Israel’s religious faith at this time ; for we are not speaking 
of coarse, popular views, but of the highest point that has been 
reached. Our author affirms that at this stage we have not got 
beyond “polytheism;” the only advantage is that this polytheism has 
an opportunity for monotheism at the heart of it,” and the opportu¬ 
nity is defined to be the fact that each tribe is attached to one god. 
We need not discuss the view that the union of a number of tribes 
each having a separate god might at first rather be regarded as an 
opportunity for “polytheism” than monotheism. We are content 
now to maintain that at the period mentioned the Hebrew religion in 
its real representative was far beyond this. Professor Smith himself 
soon revels this, and in the course of the lecture he furnishes a power- 
i ustration of the fact that it is very difficult to carry on, at the same 
e » a elicate piece of constructive work and a popular apology. The 

for h^ 100 / 0 ^ °PP 0rtunit y>” we are told, cannot be accounted 
y political considerations, nor by intellectual influences. “We 

and h eref ° re ’ t0 ^ Srae ^ s e thtcal attainments before the eighth century,. 
d ,j; e ’ m °P* n * on of all critics, we at last find proofs of the 
source °? k Cr re ^* on * rom ^ at the other Semites, and the 
inirs ” ft ! C monot ^ e ^ sm w hich culminated in her prophetical writ- 
relivinn ; n U f L SUre / etllical attainments cannot be separated from the 
opportune ^ ^ tract * as h* on - It was the ethical spirit and no mere 

distinctive charactered** ° f the reli « ion and 8 ave il its 

nal and nnn i . ^ S rowin g power. Besides, this analysis is exter- 

in this style 11 t eXtreme ' We cannot cleave things with an ax 
physical ” w ’th ^ ^ e ^ rew S en * us wa s not at this stage “ meta- 
Icctual activity ^ Cthical attainm ents a very high order of intel- 
orcumstanrcc g °’ End in the develo P m ent of both the political 

But, to had a P ° Werful influence * 

P ceed, we have now to account for the ethical superiority. 
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Critics carry back its origin to the time of Moses. “ Israel in the time 
of Moses enjoyed the same motives to ethical development as we have 
seen existing in other Semitic tribes.” Israel's unique success in 
taking advantage of such opportunities is not accounted for by her 
intellectual superiority, or the historical character of her religion; 
hence we must believe that “ this covenanting Deity had from the first 
revealed his moral attributes.” Here we have the same external 
analysis and a phraseology which has the flavor of the old theological 
standpoint. If there was revelation of “ moral attributes ” in the con¬ 
sciousness of a righteous God at that early stage, there was real dis¬ 
tinction notwithstanding many external similarities. We are driven to 
conclude that Professor Smith has not given a satisfactory statement of 
the development of Israel’s religion, and that he has not always dis¬ 
tinguished with sufficient clearness between the popular life and the 
higher religious movement. 

If Professor Smith has any defects, lack of courage is not one of 
them. When extreme conservatives in the northern Presbyterian 
church were forging new fetters in the form of a strange doctrine of 
“ inerrancy,” the Scotch professor was addressing an American audi¬ 
ence in this bold style : “ Reviewing the whole of this lecture, we 

may say that modern criticism has won its war against the traditional 
theories. It only remains to fix the indemnity ” (p. 72). And further 
he charges the highest tribunal of his own church with using ecclesi¬ 
astical power arbitrarily in expelling an illustrious predecessor from 
his chair. It is plain, however, that, if the battle is won, the complete 
victory is confined to a special circle, and there is an immense amount 
of educational work still to be done in the church. Hence this tone 
of the conqueror demanding the indemnity is resented by those who 
occupy the old standpoint and who have never realized the full cumu¬ 
lative force of the arguments for the new construction. The “indem- 
nity ” figure of speech is striking enough for rhetorical purposes, but, 
when it is closely examined, we find that it does not represent very cor¬ 
rectly the process of “gain through loss ;” we need not trouble about 
“ indemnity ” in exchanging a lower for a higher form of truth. 

But to proceed to another example of our thesis. Professor Smith 
has given a brief sketch of the history of Pentateuch criticism—we 
cannot call it a mere summary, for his genius as an expositor flashes 
out even in the briefest statement—but we think that this section is too 
condensed to be of the highest service to those who are new to the sub¬ 
ject. We regret this all the more because we are convinced that, if 
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students are to gain a competent knowledge of and real sympathy 
with the theory of documents, they must approach the subject through 
its history, not simply to learn that such criticism is not now a new 
thing, but also to realize that it has a history which resembles that of 
every real science, and to perceive how the different stages of its growth 
were conditioned by the circumstances of the time. There are now 
many sketches of this kind, including the latest, the neat outline in the 
first volume of the Oxford Hexateuch. 


The second lecture deals with “The Liberty and Duty of Old Tes¬ 
tament Criticism, as Proved from the New Testament.” With its effort 
to s ow that strict, courageous investigation is in harmony with the 
ee om of spirit that Christ inspires, and is of great practical impor- 
ance from the evangelical point of view, we heartily sympathize. As 
ot e general position that the Savior made large use of the Old Testa- 
,J" , m a reve rential spirit and at the same time handled it freely, of 

treat ^ d ° Ubt ‘ Further > that the wa y in which the apostles 

mimic ( d TeS L tament shows the working of a new free spirit in the 
naml h“ ° had been trained ““der the influence of a hard, 
scarcell ° f doctrine and ceremonial, this also can 

In deaiL ^ ' h ° Se who look fairl y at a11 the facts of the case. 

>s appropriate anT** Pr ° fess0r Smith ’ s vi g orous antithetic style 
had to dealt with™ 111 * 551 ! 6 ’ BU ‘ ‘ f these and other considerations 
have dealt with th ° De ecture * would not have been possible to 
bringing in the difficult 3 PrartlCal manner and popular style, without 
oust discuss the r * qUeStl0D 0f the 0311011 ? And >f the lecturer 

amore dabo atP “° D ’ W ° U ' d “ ^ be “ er to have g-en it 

• SSUf t a h nd r IU K- t r ment? We maybe mista Iren, but 

essential to the vene l ** ne *’ basty discus sion of the canon is not 
o.o«chr r IPUrP ° Se0f the iecture, a nd is too slight to be 
The . 1 ? y Particular class of readers. 

church of Christ no 6 ” 5 WUh tUs statement: “Few realize that the 
Testament than sheToeTf ‘ ^ f ° r her canon of the Old 

into an elabora^! ° f the New ” We ca nnot enter 

°ent, but we venture SS ‘° n ooncerm “g the correctness of this state- 
«e this after reading h, *7 hat '* W ‘ U be diffic ult for the few to real- 
riefinite techn^l ”11 The word “ canon ” had a fairly 

method one could atlla tbe °' d . view; with the old dogmatic 
"proof-texts” couiH k a F3W * C * ear ^ ne between books from which 

getheror used only for .fT«’ ^ tb ° Se which were rejected alto- 
only for “edification.” The question arises how far 
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the idea of a “ canon ” is affected by the historical method and the all- 
pervading conception of development. We cannot demand that o 
author should treat this question for our enlightenment, t»ut we c:on- 
tend that we are well within the lines of just cr.t.c.sm .n pomtmg o 
that in this volume the new point of view is only half assim ' . 

“ The Old Testament canon is accredited in addition y an au 
of which the New Testament is devoid. This is the author. y f J 
Christ himself ” Some may think that this lands us in a peculiar 

pcrere of JeJ Christ and .ho correct rodoctlon of h “ ““f' 

But we must limit ourselves to one point. n p w w 

Smith’sdisclaimer, is notthisan “externa!” view of 
it not have been possible to have set forth Our Lords splendid test, 
men Jo and moml criticism of the Old Testament « ^hou 
nibbling in this way at the question of the exact im.ts 
“ Christ himself seems to testify to the limits of the H 
exactly a. .ho, non 11 . 1 * Gen„f, and Ch,onfol«." I - » < 

Christ as an “authority” for that point, how are we P 

appeal to his authority when made in support of the tra > 
pretation? We have this final authority for the “canon, but yet 
criticism is justifiable and necessary because “the a P° st °* uh ® r 
nowhere define the limits of the Old Testament canon. tQ 

the word “canon” is used loosely, or it would have been 
have omitted the appeal to authority. That the books existed then 
in substantially the same form as we have them now scar y 
elaborate proof in a volume of this kind, but the question o ^ 

of the canon cannot be settled in this summary fashion. It is, 
an exceedingly interesting question, how far and in w at way ^ 
point of view and method modifies our view of “ a canon, b 
faced here; and in a book that champions the adva “f d P ° S, " Dected 
volunteers to discuss “ the canon ” one might reasonably ha P 
a more thorough discussion. . _ 

It is not necessary for us to point out and praise t e ® a 

sages and suggestive sections of the book. Being as ^ ° at its 
sober estimate of its character and merits, we conclude tn ^ 

best where the wonderful expository and preaching qua lties 
author can have full play, but that, in regard to the underl y m j\ , 
cism, this is weakened by the fact that too many subjects are is J 
while sometimes there is vacillation as to the point of view an a 
thorough consistency in the treatment. That the book has a re 
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awakened so much interest, and stimulated such keen discussion, is in 
itself no slight service, and for this we owe to the author our kindly 
acknowledgments and cordial gratitude. 

W. G. Jordan. 

Queen’s University, 

Toronto, Can. 

Triglot Dictionary of Scriptural Representative Words 
in Hebrew, Greek, and English. By Henry Browne. 
London: Samuel Bagster & Sons; New York: James 
Pott & Co., 1901. Pp. xv+506. 

This volume contains the results of a physician’s leisure hours, and 
is evidently a labor of love. It represents an immense amount of work. 
The author has proceeded upon the supposition that every Hebrew 
word has one equivalent in English and in Greek, and only one. 
Hence he arranges the English words of the Bible alphabetically in 
one column on the page and sets the Greek and Hebrew equivalents 
in parallel columns. It is difficult to see the wisdom of this arrange¬ 
ment ; it appears as though an alphabetical arrangement of the Greek 
or Hebrew would have been preferable, since there is little occasion 
for translating English into Greek or Hebrew, and much for trans¬ 
lating Greek and Hebrew into English. But a more serious defect is 
the fact that the fundamental principle of the work is weak. Any 
attempt to limit each Hebrew and Greek word to one unvarying Eng¬ 
's equivalent takes no account of the progress of human thought, 
wo thousand years ago many words represented each several sub¬ 
concepts which were not yet clearly differentiated from each other in 
ought, much less in speech. Today these sub-concepts are recog- 
ze and each receives its own label. Sometimes when a word was 
one phase of its content was dominant in the mind of the writer, 
ot er times other phases were in his thought. Hence when the 
word^ C Car ^- ^ D< ^* cates w ^ at particular shade of meaning in a 
cis^ h* ^° eS ^ n<>t SCem more accurate to define that meaning pre- 
whi h ^ ^ CXaCt term ’ t * ian t0 apply some large and indefinite name 
awn mean a ^ most anything ? What one word, for instance, will 
a e y represent TJ3B everywhere? Certainly not “to make over- 

WOr ^ ™ eai )ing given here. Similar difficulty arises with such 
the S M ^ It is interesting to note that 

186 Ut ^ 0r rC ^ arC * S tlie meanin £ °f TOBSl as having been fully settled in 
by Mr. Heard s Tripartite Nature of Man: Spirit, Soul , and Body . 
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He seems to take no account whatsoever of the lexicographical work 
of modern scholars. The preface to the volume in which the author 
defines his aim is a strange compound of truth and nonsense— e.g.: 
“ Sir David Brewster’s three primary colors of the rainbow, and the 
concurrent testimony of Tyndall and all others, that the heating rays 
are in the red, the illuminating rays in the yellow, and the electrical 
rays in the blue, eloquently enforce Ezek. 1:29, and 2 Cor. 3 :17, 18- 

John M. P. Smith. 

The University of Chicago. 


Leviticus. Erklart von Alfred Bertholet. ( Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament," herausg. von 
Karl Marti, Lieferung 13.) Tubingen: Mohr, 1901. rp. 
xx+104. M. 2.40. 

This is a volume of 104 pages of closely printed exposition and 
analyses, preceded by twenty pages of introduction. In the latter 
the author discourses very clearly and entertainingly upon (1) t e 
name and origin of Leviticus; (2) its original component parts and 
how they came together ; (3) its theological signification and bearing 
upon the history of religion ; and (4) the more recent literature on 
Leviticus. This introduction is both lucid and instructive. 

In the exposition a high standard of excellence is maintained 
throughout. From the character of Leviticus as a book, which deals 
so exclusively with sacrifice and ritual, and the great doctrine of the 
atonement, one comes almost at once upon the author s interpretation 
of the word 13D (pp. 3-5). Of the two root-definitions usually pre¬ 
ferred by scholars, viz., (a) that confirmed by the Syriac and ^^ owe 
by Raschi, Haupt, W. R. Smith, and others, which makes it originally 
mean “ to wipe off,” and {&) that based upon the Arabic and adopte 
by Wellhausen, Driver, and many others, which interpret it originally 
to mean “to cover” (the eyes of the judge or magistrate), Bertholet, 
on the basis of 1 Sam. 12:3 especially, unhesitatingly chooses the at 
ter; and, exegetically, this seems the more probable (cf. Gen. 32.20, 
Exod. 23:8, etc.). Another very characteristic expression in t e 
laws of Leviticus is “holiness,” which, according to Bertholet, is 
employed in this book in quite another sense than that ordinari y 
understood to us in modern usage. The Hebrew conception was 
rather a negative one, he thinks, signifying originally “separation 
from everything which would unfit one for acceptable worship an 
service. Correlative with this he discusses the antipodal thought 0 
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“ uncleanness,” showing that to understand adequately the Hebrew 
conception of uncleanness it is necessary to be conversant with the 
customs of the Semites in general. The word •prp he associates with 
the Riphil of 3“lp, which is the best explanation known. The distinc¬ 
tion between “guilt" and “sin ” offerings he finds difficulty in tracing, 
n Azazel (_ ‘scapegoat,” A. V. r6:8, 22) he sees a demon, prob- 
ably the chief demon of the wilderness. 

In general, the commentary is compact, critical, thorough, well 
planned, and, to those who accept readily minute analyses on the prin¬ 
ciple of chronological development, satisfactory. It is not exhaustive 
y any means, but crisp and brief, as the name of the series would lead 
s 0 expect. It will serve as a companion to the other commentaries 

ofreaTvahe ^ Dillmann ' Ryssel > i8 97 . and by Bantsch, 1900, and be 

McCormick Thkolog.cal Seminary, GE ° RGE U Robinson - 

Chicago. 


Hummelaufr* ? EUTERO ? omium - Auctore Francisco de 
F r. 10 U Parisus: Lethielleux, 1901. Pp. viii + 568. 

first four hn't* 11 *! 'l ke tke P reced ' n g ones, by the same author, on the 
turaeSacrae^Dubl ^rK 21611011 ’ be ' 0ngst0 thefamous “CursusScrip- 
series unanimo^ f , h * d by Lethielleux . of Paris. The authors of this 
same time Drofe * C ^ l ° g ‘ VC modern scienc e its due, while, at the 
lie church.’ P Not SS /| S h° Strictly t0 the teachings of the Catho- 

in the same m ’ ° Wever ’ seem to understand those two points 
introductory ©nests' ^ S ° me ° f the vo >—• P-ticulariy the 
conservatism other/rv ? mely ’ display the most strict and constant 

“v fa - 

criticism as can he 8 d .® ncy t0 acce P l such principles of modern 

peat deal if we in/** 0 / 0 W * tb ^ at ^ odc doctrine ; which means a 

aud which we J a ii 0m the concl usions at which the author arrives, 
we shall sum up briefly. 

Th <se were Tririnally 0DCUt ' = I_3, a “ d 31:14 ~34 = 12. 
(coronis) of w K at nsecutl ve, and formed the complement 

0r Acta Jahve ter ^ the " Bi P artite Book ” { Hber bipartitus 
4 “Moabi,“ Sinaitica >” Exodusand Leviticus; 
mrses of ifj., Moses wrote also the “ Book of the 

s > viz., the first discourse (i: 5—4:44) and the 
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second (4:44-11: 3* and 28 : 1-.9 =1, originally consecutive), which 

contains the Thorah proper or the “ Book of the C~t. The 
“ History of the Restoration of the Covenant m the Land of Moab^ 

( 2q; 2 — 31 : 13) is also the work of Moses, but 26.16 7 - 

ascribed to Joshua. The great collection of laws, 12:1 2 ' I5 ’ 

from the pen of Samuel. Moreover, the author does not believe 

we have Deuteronomy now as it resulted from the joi ^ ^ 

three prophets. Deuteronomy, he concludes (p. io 7 )> 

which has been both shortened and increased. It is no ong 

primitive* shape. It is a restored book. God could have provided 

differently. He has not, however. That miracle was not 

his end. Nay, it might have interfered with it, for he wane ^ ^ 

the Jews for the contempt of his law, first given to t e 

clear, by allowing that same law to be mutilated and obscured. 

It is clear that in his conclusions the author does not go 
hand with other critics ; he does so, however, in his P nncl P “ ’ 
this is unquestionably the essential and durable element in h • 

Does not many a non-Catholic clergyman envy the freedom with w 
the learned Jesuit deals with the biblical problems ? 

H. Hyvernat. 

Catholic University of America. 

The Uncanonical Writings of the Old Testament, found ^ 

the Armenian Manuscripts of the Library of • . 

Translated into English by Jacques Issaverdens Venic . 

Armenian Monastery of St. Lazarus. Pp. 703 - rr - 
This volume is a translation of a volume of Armenian apoc yp 
issued by the same press in 1896. The translation is fair y * ccur fi ^ 
and although the translator is an Armenian, his diction is l g m 
and elegant. His style is modeled on that of the English Bi e 

Milton. olume 

The following are the apocryphs contained in the v 

arranged in groups as they belong together : ^ 

1. The Book of Adam — History of the Creation and Transgression 
Adam—Of his Expulsion—Of Cain and Abel—Of the Good Tidingsio 
—Of the Repentance of Adam and Eve — Adam’s Words unto et 

Death of Adam. , - nt0 

2. The History of Assaneth—Her Prayer—The Coming o Jaco 
Goshen. 

3. The History of Moses. 
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4. The Deaths of the Major and Minor Prophets. 

5. Riddles of the Queen of Sheba addressed to Solomon—Concerning 
King Solomon and his Books. 

6. A History of Elias—The Preaching of Jonah. 

7. Concerning Jeremiah from the Book of Baruch—History of Jere¬ 
miah and his Disciples Baruch and Abimelech—From the Book of Paralipo- 
mena found in the Books of the Greeks. 

8. The Vision of Enoch—The Seventh Vision of Daniel. 

9. The Testaments of the XII Patriarchs. 

10. The Third Book of Esdras. 

11. Inquiries made by Esdras of the Angel about the Souls of Men. 

Of the above, Group 1 has been also translated by Dr. Erwin 
Preuschen in a tract entitled Die Apocryphen gnostischen Adam- 
schriften , Giessen, 1900. He argues that this class of apocryphs 
originated among the Sethiani, an early Gnostic sect, of ascetic and 

anti Jewish tendencies, who set Seth upon a pedestal alongside of 
Christ. 


The members of Groups 2, 4, and 9 are sufficiently well known. 
0. 3 has affinities with the account of Moses given by Josephus in 
is Antiquities and with the Assumption of Moses, edited by Dr. 
ar es. No. 5 is an unimportant group, and the same remark applies 
roup 8, in which the Vision of Enoch is not the famous apocryph, 
u a composition of the age of Heraclius, to which time the Seventh 
vision of Daniel also belongs. 

ever t° U K ^ cons * sts °f commonplace documents, which seem, how- 
of enn!i 6 ° P r ®" Chnstlan ori g in * The members of Group 7 may be 
stor ? relTn exce P tion of the last, which is Christian. The 

ApocalvoJ Jr ^ iS nearly identical with wha * ^ given in the 
Esdras is w 11 1?™° ’ edlted Dr - Charles. The Armenian book of 
Opposite th^F r°r n * Dr ’ Issaverdens prints the old Armenian text 
tain s an ar 1Sh * No * 11 is a Christian compilation, and con- 
Slavonic Enn°J! nt T ° f - ^ SeVen beavens simil ar to that found in the 
in a ritual nf fk * 1S read in the burial service of a priest as given 
found in an ,• I2 ° 8 P reserved at Venice. Much of it is also 

tratus transla^T- ^ Armenian document, the Acts of St. Callis- 
It’is to b d l \ my Monuments of Early Christianity. 
reception as t ^ ^ tb * S vo * ume ma y meet with so favorable a 
to publish in A eDC °l lra E e the learned Mechitarist Fathers of Venice 

a pocrvnhs mnt rm ® n * an at * eas t the many valuable New Testament 
P *yphs contamed in their manuscripts. 

°»ORD, England. F- C. Conybeare. 
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Les experiences religieuses d’IsraEl. Par Georges Fulli- 
quet. Paris: Fischbacher, 1901. Pp- 254- Fr. 3 - 
The author of this book endeavors to relate the history of Israel 
according to the notions of the destructive critics. He says that he 
fully adopts the critical conclusions of Kautzsch, whom he styles a 
master. He reduces the supernatural of the Old Testament almost to 
the vanishing point and characterizes its miracles as legends or myths. 
He declares himself anxious to give to the churches a renovated Old 
Testament, an Old Testament purged of its fables. To this work of 
purging he proceeds vigorously. He demolishes, to his own satisfac¬ 
tion, every miraculous incident in the history of God’s chosen people. 
From a large number of the author’s criticisms, which we noted as we 
read his treatise, we will mention, as specimens of the whole, but three 
or four: 

When Joshua defeated the five allied kings of the Amontes a 
Gibeon, and chased their routed forces down by Beth-horon, the Lord, 
the historian says, cast great hailstones upon them from heaven. ur 
author explains the passage by declaring that what slew so many o 
the fleeing soldiers was a landslide from the mountain. 

In giving an account of Elijah’s conflict with the priests of Baa 
on the slopes of Carmel, he says that no fire descended from heaven to 
consume the sacrifice offered by Elijah. But when the priests of aa 
had failed, Elijah sent his servant to the top of the mountain to watch 
for signs of rain; and when the servant reported that rain was com 
ing, then the prophet prayed for a tempest and a thunderbolt. ® 
heavens were now black with storm-clouds, and when the rain poure 
down, the people, without waiting for the lightning to consume t e 
sacrifice, cried: “Yahweh is God, and not Baal.” 

Referring to the earthly end of Elijah, he ignores the record of t e 
prophet’s ascent into heaven by a chariot of fire, and declares t at 
Elijah always had a predilection for tempests and finally perishe m 
one. „ 

In the judgment of the author, Jonah is a “poetical legen , 
and Noah, Daniel, and Job, mentioned by Ezekiel, are mere y 
legendary personages. The book abounds in such extreme, unscien 
tific statements. Does such writing merit criticism ? Does it not 
refute itself ? 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 
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An Introduction to the Books of the New Testament. By 
B. W. Bacon. (“ New Testament Handbooks,” edited by 
Shailer Mathews.) New York: Macmillan, 1900. Pp. xv4- 
285. $0.75. r 


This wonderfully compact little book is a genuine contribution to 
the literary and historical study of the New Testament writings. It is 
at once learned and independent, showing constant traces of first-hand 
study of the books it handles, notably the historical ones. In dealing 
with these our author has felt forced by want of space into an absolute¬ 
ness of statement, for which he makes apology in his preface. And 
certain y some things, especially in the notes, do sound overconfident 
m matters dubious.” But, on the whole, an unusually candid and 
Iff P ervades Book. This objectivity is at once cause and 

ec of his attitude to early tradition, which is one of the chief merits 

" Hls motto is “trough tradition back to fact.” But he 

s s the limits of what criticism can reasonably ask of tradition. “ Tra- 

concernp!^ 1 ” S tv!^ that element of the truth with which it was directly 
attarhp/t k ? US ’ ^ regards the five historical books, “ the names 
imoortant 5 !^ T rt *' “ re P resent in each case the first and most 
church's h/'t m * * l0Dg P rocess ” by which these records of the 
Sv i f r M *°? , fiDal Sha P e - “ The tradition is partly historical, 
l for the m 0f | a “ d theoretical > with a liberal element of legend. It 

second-centur^trad!t' C * ^ “ Back >” then ’ “ t0 

(pp. vii, 5 ~: f ° r ltS testimon y will repay another sifting ” 
50 A D (CorintM are k * s resu * ts : Galatians, r and 2 Thessalonians, 

(Ephis) TS; I4 ~ 7 =/* and 1 Corinthians - 53-4 a. d. 

epistles (Troas ?\ J • \*. 13 *° ( E P hesus )> fragments in pastoral 
mendation to F h nthlans> 54 A. D.; Romans, and letter of com- 

3 ), 55 A. D. (Corinth); Bpbe- 
3 Timothy (additions * 58 9 A- ^ Rorae )> Philippians and 

«lem ?), go-™ A d P ! ( r ° m Rome )* 75-85 A. D.; Matthew (Jeru- 

L »te-Ac ts( Antioch ? i IT* 1 rT ?) ’ ,Ud * <“ Asia ”)’ 8 5~9° A. D.; 
'-3 John (Ephesus! oe '_, S 9 a A ‘ Revelatlon (Ephesus), 95 A. D.J 
AD-; 2 Peter, toolrjo a°d D ’’ J ° hn ' S g ° Spel ( E P hesus )> 

^tstoareafn^r. 75 " ° DCe c ^*Denges attention. It probably 
himself has qualm^ authors views * Indeed, as to i Peter he 

e considers it written by Silvanus “with the 
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imprimatur of Peter” yet cannot decide to accept the tradition (as he 
should on his principles) that the apostle suffered under New 
ingly in 64 (1 Clem, v, vi) — and date the epistle about 63 4- 
S 0 f course, Professor Bacon assigns to this epoch, 60-75, the silent 
growth of the sources of the synoptics and Acts, which he v>ews w 
”the outcome of a longer and more complex growth than most critics 
admit.” Yet his observations on this topic, acute and sugges 1 
they are, hardly warrant his conclusion that even Mark is not ear ler an 
7 5 A D. Holding the “ two document ” theory to be, broadly speak¬ 
ing, justified, he proceeds to qualify it by making Mark ltself a ““ P ^ 
lation from written sources, embellished with graphic touches from 
Peter’s own discourses. This work John Mark issued for readers 
already familiar with the logia, as a sort of supplement to the am 
(hence the slight logian element in Mark). Our Matt ew e 
stage in a process starting with the Aramaic logia (Ma he ). 
Matthew” was “an edition in Greek supplied with an outline of 
the public ministry and passion, and a very sparing enric men o 
discourses;" while Matthew■“ is “a complete recast, grouping 
discourse material (with additions) into five great masses, taking up 
additional material of Mark, retouching much of the parallel m 
of Matthew ”, and supplying some legendary accretions in con 
tion with the external envelope formed by chaps. 1,2,2 -9 20 ’ 
some kindred matter (14:28-31; 17:24-27; 27:3-8, 19. *4 '* 51 “ ’ 

62-66). Here the evidence for Matthew" is very shadowy, esp 
daily in view of its supposed dependence on the source sp 
apparent in Luke. To this “ proto-gospel,” combining narrative 
discourse ( e. g., the parables peculiar to Luke), our aut or « 
much attention. By it he explains the one-third of f ® * 

material common to Matthew and Luke which has most ver a 
and which “by its content and character is unlikely to have ever ° r ™ 
part of the Logia." Butwhen he says that the presence of this e em 
in Matthew 11 is thus accounted for, 9 one feels that he as 
removed the need of assuming Matthew 11 at all. Again, 
remarkable tendency of Matthew 1X1 to reproduce Mark in a s ^ 
fied form, with variations coincident with Luke , finds explanation in ^ 
influence of an earlier source which all our evangelists emp oy, ^ 
1 As he makes the “ two years ” of Acts 28: 30 end early in 60, and do 
admit any subsequent release, he is the freer to accept such a date, save o 
on the persecution involved in the epistle. g 22 = 

3 Also the parallel narratives : Matt. 8 : 5-10 = Luke 7:1-9 ’» Matt. 8.1 
Luke 9: 57-62 (c/. 14:26-35). 
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only Luke has utilized in its most fully developed form.” That is, the 
“secondary features of Mark” represent deviations from this proto- 
gospel (/. e ., its narrative material, of which Mark makes “ meager 
use ); and this, “when used as the groundwork of Luke, was at an 
advanced stage of development, some parts being far later than others 
in origin, and the narrative was already supplied with its sequel on the 
preaching of the gospel to the nations ” (p. 224). 

Here the author follows Feine in supposing a single document to 
underlie Luke and Acts, chaps. 6-12. Whether this be so or not — and 
a close study of Acts has left me more doubtful than before — one may 
well doubt two assumptions connected with his treatment of the 


sources of Acts. These are (1) that similarity of standpoint between 
Luke and Acts must needs be due to a document or documents used 
in both, and (2) that what Luke 1:1-4 implies as to the use of docu¬ 
ments for the story of Christ’s ministry applies equally to the story of 
* e a P ost °hc church. But (1) the author of Acts would naturally 
write the Palestinian part of his second book in the spirit which he 
a earned from his favorite source for his first book, even though 
°T C n ° SUcl * ^ ocument to guide him, but only oral accounts 

f 5 1 ? rC J . . r ° m P ersons more or less sharing that standpoint; and (2) 
whi !! IOnS m ^^ lt weP be all that was to hand for the later history, 
deeds ValUC *° r Christian pietylattaching to the words and 

a eds of he Messiah. No doubt the force of the latter consideration 

thp r* S 0n date °* Act s ; and this Bacon gives as “ late in 
sien mini° ° mman ’” sa y 90 - 95 - But for one who sees no clear 
of value 7 bey ° Dd 75 aS thC lowerlimit for Acts > it has a good deal 
his daw D . an { Case ’ he has made his view of Acts largely determine 
writer ^ t S ^ no P tics > and f° r those who, like the present 
this will rnair ^ andlin & °* Acts M the section least free from bias, 
on pn. 1 hls ^dating of Mark at least very doubtful. The notes 
which ealin ^ wit h Acts, show that “vigor and rigor” 

ments such ^ 1:1101(1 de P recat ed iu some German criticism. State- 
fonnal order^ » ° Se wil1 win the assent only of minds of rather a 
disappeared behind" 50113 mterest in C Paul ] the missionary hero had 
not even reck "!? WVerence f ° f the ap0St ° lic *»<**<>“•” Pa ^ “is 

and after Ra 011 k an apostle » save iu the broader sense, along with 
Pauline revpll^ aS ’ ^ Ut a subordinate. 3 Peter receives the special 

3 Imagine '° n ’ ^ ^ aP ° St ' e ° f the S entiles [ onl y if there be 
gentile world and^t*!!^ ♦ ^ a P ostolic function ” making the gospel reach the 

center (1 : 8) through “ a subordinate.” 
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no historic progress in Acts, but only the play of categories]. Yet 
the writer is anything but unfriendly to Paul ” (pp. 216 f.). A sentence 
like the last must needs make one doubt whether our aut or as 
rightly caught the spirit of Acts, even on his own theory that its 
writer was “ a Hellenistic Jew of the same type and period as the author 
of our Matthew, though a far more skilful and cultured writer. He 
finds the formative spirit of Acts to be typically Jewish ; “ the traces 
of working over attributable to a gentile hand, if any exist, are 
extremely slight, superficial, and doubtful.” This is paradox. Ram¬ 
say may not be right in all he has said about Acts and its author; but 
surely the “Travel Diary” is not the only thing that gives Acts its 
gentile and Pauline flavor. It extends far beyond the limits of that 
source, which Bacon confines to the “ we -passages. This restric 
seems to the present writer quite arbitrary. Their vividness and inter- 
est in concrete details are paralleled by passages in every part of t e 
latter half of Acts. It looks, then, as if it all originated in the experi¬ 
ence of one mind, Luke’s. We have only to change the relation ot 
the Jewish and gentile elements in Bacon’s assumed Hellenistic author, 
and say that Luke had been a Jewish proselyte, to be able to do justice 
to the Jewish element in Acts other than what is due to its sources o 

information in large parts of chaps. 1-12. Paul’s companion, w o was 

able to appreciate and report Jewish Christian thought and fee ing as 
he does in Acts, chaps. 22-26, was quite able to compose chaps. 1 12. 

We have dwelt on Acts because it is crucial for many problems 0 
the apostolic age. Thus Bacon feels free to solve those touching Acts, 
chap. 15, and Gal., chap. 2, in the most arbitrary way, separating Acts 
15:1-18—a conference on gentile freedom in general, followe y 
Peter’s accompanying Paul and Barnabas to Antioch, Gal. 2.1 11 
from the substance of Acts 15: 19ft., a garbled account of a secon 
conference occasioned by complaints that Peter and others were isre 
garding the “ law of meats ” in mingling with gentile Christians, 
the latter conference “ the elder brethren ” in Jerusalem, in the absence 
of Peter and Paul, framed what they thought a fair compromise or 
mixed communities, “ to which all the Jews at Antioch save Paul gave 
in.” This is subjective criticism, indeed, and serves only to show ow 
difficult it is logically to work out any theory which identifies, as 
Bacon does, Acts, chap. 15, with Gal. 2 :1-10. On the other ban . 
Bacon’s criticism of the pastoral epistles is on sound lines, since e 
4 A detailed exposition of the position here outlined may be seen in the commen 
tary in Acts shortly to appear in the Century Bible . 
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starts from the objective historical notices in 2 Tim., chap. 4, shows 
that these are not homogeneous, and, placing 2 Timothy as a whole just 
after Philippians, argues to earlier Pauline letters upon which 1 Tim¬ 
othy and Titus, as well as most of 2 Tim., 4:9—end, are based. 

His discussion of the Johannine writings is very searching and 
instructive, quite apart from the exact conclusions reached. Holding 
strongly to the apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse, ca. 90-95 (the 
aged seer, perhaps, using the help of another to reduce his visions to 
writing), he naturally assigns the almost contemporary epistles to an 
unknown Ephesian elder (not the elder John, whose presence in 
“Asia” he disputes), to whom he also credits the first literary form 
given to the Johannine gospel material (esp. Logid). Our present 
gospel is a working over of this first sketch (with dislocations as well 
as additions) by a less gifted member of the same Ephesian circle, 
whose hand is specially manifest in the appendix (chap. 21). 

Many other points call for notice, such as his late dates for several 
sub-apostolic writings-*. *, DidachS, 120-50, or 131-60 (its pres- 

orm), Papiass Expositions , 145-60 — and his reading of several 
parts of the latter’s famous preface, including a dubious emendation of 
e text (p. 42). But space fails. We can only add that the book will 
c y repay study (notably its descriptions of the various religious 
jjl S °P erative in the later apostolic age), and not least by those who 

/ I™' 1 • r ° m itS conc * usions » provided they are ready to use and 
abide by strict literary and historical methods. 

Mansfield College, Oxford, VERN0N BaRTLET * 

England. 


DE Sai»t U M TR 6S ANCIEN MANUSCRI T GREC DE L’fivANGILE 
prd et nrn4 , ATTH . IE . U en onciales d’or sur parchemin pour- 
nale (No n ^ lni ^ tures conserve k la Bibliothfcque natio- 
(Tiri dU Su PP 1<§ . ment grec). Par M. H. Omont. 

rationale *t° *1 ** ^ es ^tatvuscrits de la Bibliothlque 

'SSjL a T e \ btbliothi9ues ' Tome XXXVI.) Paris: 
P me ne nationale, 1900. Pp. 81. Fr. 4. 

the possession >e ^ * ^ renc ^ °® cer > Captain de la Taille, found in 
the vosDel of iSr ° ^ woman at Sinope a considerable manuscript of 
chased h and f ? g ° M letters ° n P Ur P le P^chment. He pur- 
It contains a K ^ * S ^ an< ^ s passed into the Bibliothfcque nationale. 
ab0Ut 0ne - thir d of Matthew, chaps. 7 , 11, and 13-24 being 
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represented. There are forty-three large leaves inscribed in uncials in 
single columns, and adorned with five painted miniatures representing 
scenes from the gospel history. The gold letters, purple parchment, 
and painted miniatures recall the Vienna Genesis, the Zurich Psalter, 
the Rossano Gospels, and a very few other manuscripts in which one 
or more of these sumptuous characteristics are present. 

M. Omont, with the text in uncial type, printed according to t e 
lines and columns of the manuscript, and followed, for greater conven- 
ience of reference, by the text reduced to words and provided with 
accents, breathings, and punctuation. The text is thus rendered per¬ 
fectly accessible, and the textual evidence of the manuscript is further 
made intelligible by the presentation in the lower margin of the vari¬ 
ants of the Rossano and St. Petersburg Gospels, the two g« a t P u ^P le 
uncials with which it most clearly allies itself in form, probab e a e 
and source, and type of text. The miniatures, reproductions of four 
of which are given, especially resemble the famous miniatures in e 
Rossano codex. The manuscript was thus probably written in t e 
time of Justinian or his immediate successors, under the influence o 
Constantinople, if not in that city itself. But, despite its age, t e 
interest attaching to the manuscript is artistic rather than textual, as 
the text preserved in these sumptuous uncials is of little critica va ue. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 


The Text of the New Testament. By K. Lake. (“ 0xf ® 
Church Text Books.”) London: Rivingtons, I 9 01 - r P* 
104. is. 

Mr. Lake’s book is the most concise little volume on textual criti 
cism that has yet appeared. Such a book is clearly intended as t 
merest introduction to the subject. Eleven of its hundred pages a 
devoted to the object and method of textual criticism. An equ 
space is given to the uncials, twice as much to the versions, and t er 
are chapters on the history of modern criticism and on the Western 
text. There seems to be no section on Greek palaeography, dou t es 
through limitations of space. Yet into these narrow limits Mr. a e 
has gathered a great deal on the history, method, and materia s 0 
criticism. While his English is not always of the smoothest, the 00 
is distinctly readable, the difficulty of presenting technical matters m 
a way free from technicality having been pretty successfully met. 1 
knowledge is thoroughly up to date, and in the movement toward t e 
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Western text he is keenly interested. One misses Professor Gregory’s 
name from the index, and his TextkriEk , now appearing, from the 
short bibliographical list. Dr. Resch should not be styled professor 
(p. 90), and it is hardly adequate to say that “ there are apparently no 
manuscripts extant” of the Philoxenian Syriac (p. 39), unless Pococke 
was wrong about the manuscript now in the Bodleian, and Dr. Hall 
about the Williams manuscript. “Evangeliom dampharsa Mattai”” 
(P- 33 ) should probably be read “Evangelion damSpharreshe [da} 
Mattai ” in transliterating the title of the Cureton gospels. But Mr. 
Lake’s book is a good one and will help many to an understanding of 
problems and progress in the study of the New Testament text. 


The University of Chicago. 


Edgar J. Goodspeed. 


AS Evangeuum der Wahrheit. Eine neue Losung der 
J anneischen Frage. Von Johannes KreyenbOhl. Erster 
Hand. Berlm: Schwetschke, 1900. Pp. 752. M. 20. 

the mde ® mte tlme and patience are available it may be worth 

, 1 ’ S Wh ' * l ° S ‘ ft thcSe mo «»tains of words. But only the 

lute imL U r UeStl ° nabIe learni " g a “ d ori S‘ nalit y ™ palliate his abso- 

the same subT t” 5 ** da ' mS ° f 0ther sub j ects and other views of 

«>e same subject on the reader’s attention. 

«mp o7l e °l that 7 t0 “ rth g0S P el is an ecclesiastical loan from the 
Basilides and work P rinci P all y employed by 

Veritatis" a( w 1 . ’ and somet ‘ me s designated “Evangelium 

fathers as the tZk’of 707777 Sl ‘ ght ChangeS by Irena:us and lat «- 
tion of Menander th { 11° 6 A P ostle » though in reality a produc- 

nality * and unde’ti/ ° l0Wer ° f . Simon Ma S us » ha s abundant origi- 
of what these Gnn t’ Conditions °* our almos t entire ignorance 
remarkable famir 1 ° eaders reall y taught, and our author’s very 
employed to prove th^ ^ ^ S0Urces ’ skilfull y a °d ingeniously 
'nlLt ZZT representations ^ Ignatius, Irenaeus,and Hippo- 
eeptions of Gnostic ( ^ nCatures of the more mystical and spiritual con- 
tion to plausibility it T laDlty ’ itadmits even of a certain approxima- 
nomore than ingenuit* toDr.Kreyenbiihl “criticism” means 

these mountains 0 f h *7 “ demonstration ” than plausibility. Hence 
objections as are special Pleading, while such prodigious 

from a different hand 7 ^ assum P tion that 1 J ohn is not only 

passed over as trifles tv. 7 aCtUal P olemic against the gospel, are 
lanes from opinion.’ h, * WC may be burried on to inferences and corol- 
optntons that are far from having won our assent. 
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Literally one-tenth part of this prodigious space would be ample 
for a concise and readable presentation of the theory, including all 
that could fairly be treated as evidence pertinent to the subject. And 
the author has in preparation a second volume possibly as bulky as the 
first! It is to be feared that a combination of such exasperating , 
faults, prolixity and partiality, both in so extreme a form, will deprive 
the author of the hearing he really deserves. Within decent limits of 
space, and with less intolerant infatuation with his own opinion, so 
much erudition and enthusiasm might have served a useful purpose in 
correcting our one-sided ideas of Christian Gnosticism and its great 
founders, Simon of Gitta and his successors, in opening our eyes to the 
fact that Gnosticism must be treated not so much from the polemic point 
of view of the Fathers, but as an esoteric tendency in Christian thought, 
of which all shades could doubtless have been found within and with¬ 
out the church, from simple Pauline mysticism to extreme libertine 
antinomianism. The rise of the Johannine literature marks the period 
of discrimination between legitimate and illegitimate Gnosticism. 
However absurd, therefore, the supposition that the church of 150 
A. D. and later could have taken over as its own the actual published 
and widely known system of its chief antagonist, we have much to 
learn from the critic who can assign to this literature its proper place 
in the gamut. This author in his independence, his first-hand acquaint¬ 
ance with the often obscure and inaccessible sources, his wide reading, 
and especially his enthusiastic sympathy for the much-abused, grossly 
misrepresented Gnostic, has admirable qualifications for the task. 
Were it possible for him to join with "his erudition something of the 
judicial spirit, not merely in estimating the relative weight of argu¬ 
ment and counter-argument, hypothesis and objection, but in eliminat¬ 
ing obstructive masses of irrelevance and premature deduction, we 
might look for his further productions in this field with other senti¬ 
ments than mere resignation to the inevitable. At least let there be 
some means in Vol. II, besides the bare table of contents covering 
a single page of Vol. I, for finding our way through this labyrinth. 

Benj. W. Bacon. 

Yale Divinity School, 

New Haven, Conn. 


The First Interpreters of Jesus. By George Holley Gil¬ 
bert. New York: Macmillan, 1901. Pp. x + 429. $i- 2 5 - 
“ When Paul speaks of being free from the law, it is the law as an 
institute of righteousness which is meant, not the Old Testament as a 
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body of moral and spiritual truths.” This sentence, chosen at random, 
illustrates Dr. Gilbert’s admirable qualities. He has a fine power of 
discrimination and a fresh, direct, terse, and clear expression. He 
makes the learner understand; and the treatment of some matters, as 
for instance the words on “God is light” (p. 302), will stimulate 
many to homiletic application of the thought. Dr. Gilbert is resolved 
upon an impartial and historical determination of the contents of the 
New Testament, and the clearness and directness of apprehension and 
expression are congruous with the perfect sincerity of his purpose and 
method. The opening chapters present Paul’s view of Christ, with a 
suggestion of polemic against older interpretations; but the adoption 
of this manner has obviously no other motive than that of securing 
perfect distinctness as to Paul’s meaning. With possible dissent from 
some 0 r. Gilbert’s critical views as to authorship and authenticity, 
one may gladly recognize in this work and the same author’s Revelation 
VMs a valuable treatment of New Testament theology. 
met . e 7 r * ele “' this b00k Allows the older type of such works, with 
card p W |' C * 34 brancb of biblical science is now learning to dis- 
b ' f *” “ StUd ' ed t0 ° mUch 3S if he were a scholastic writer. We 
en dIT Pe ’,° f 3 “ d ° Ctrine ” ° f h °P e ’ 3nd a » too much of 
Wnes oft r d ‘ SCriminati ° n on the topic, as if Paul’s joy in hope- 
systeni 5, 1 C °“ Stltu,ed 3 ^c and differentiated notion in a 

‘Sat I?S, b et C0mparis ° n 0f PP - 121 and sh ™’ h - 

faith ” An P Cann0t alway dl£ferent iate it from a “ doctrine of 

To some extend £!?£**** ^ h 3 Pauli “ e doctrine of Po¬ 
tions foreign to’the an !i ?° Dtents of e P lsdes are presented in rela- 
which is used but f?l! 6 S mind ' is, indeed, a scientific method 
can make us see anlTf i % of that historical psychology which, 

of the contents of d ** PaU ‘ S3W 3 “ d felt ' 11 is an inductive study 
historical construct n 0CUmeDtS, bUt ** ^ ielc ^ s onI y m aterials for such a* 
Dr. Gilbert can “ restores the original impact of the thought. 
^tion onhe Chri r admit amin ° mies in Paul ’ s ideas - The new 
Wusness is the bev** 0 * S * stron g figure.” The Christian’s right- 
This is put i n a wav ! D 5 3 career which ends in righteousness. 

Problem itself hm • * C e t0 a com P re hension of the religious 
th ‘y lay in the mind o'f P a u7 ^ d ° ubtful if il reproduces things as 
«settled by the n« „r 1 . SOme insta “ces the meaning of Paul 

sins which are transfe * Which he ma ^ not have shared. “ If the 
oannot also be punished" *° Chr,st are for given to the sinner, they 

• This is surely a Socinian method of exegesis, 
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and it results in a version which modernizes and even neutralizes the 
ardent apostle. The violent overstatement that Paul explicitly 
sanctions” second marriages in i Cor. 7=8 is used to support_ e 
explanation of i Tim. 3:2, “husband of one wife, as forbidding 
unchastity in a bishop! Such a method easily finds tlection con. 
ditioned by foreknowledge, and, following Beyschlag, Dr. Gilbert 
softens the Pauline thought still further by a distinction between 
messianic privilege and eternal salvation. Some details seem to e 
reviewer clearly erroneous, as that Christ is the specific object of Chris¬ 
tian faith (p. 113), or that “ I ” in Romans, chap. 7, « for Paul rat er 
than an ideal argumentative “ I,” or the phrase “eloquence of angels 

tOT The°main' dissent, however, must be from the effort to harmonize 
by means of a rationalistic exegesis, and by the use of the Lehrbcgn]) 
method, with its artificializing, scholasticizing misconception of the 
biblical writers. The latter method confuses what is homiletic an 
what is doctrinal, what is religious and what is theological. It orge s 
that rhetorical feeling may change the word without changing t e 1 ea. 
The harmonizing exegesis seems to be influenced by interests a 
belong to apologetics or systematic theology. The more ra ica 
treatment that leaves inconsistencies to a modern reader nee no 
impair the religious value of Scripture. A Christie 

Meadville Theological School. 


The Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By Ezra P. 

Gould. (“ New Testament Handbooks, * edited y 

Mathews.) New York : Macmillan, 1900. Pp. xvi + 

$0.75. 

An Outline of New Testament Theology. By David 

Estes. Boston : Silver, Burdett & Co., I 9 00, P* 

253. $1.25. 

These two books cover practically the same ground, but in a 
strikingly different way. Dr. Gould’s is more comprehensive in ’ ® 
treatment and more vigorous in its style of thought. In fact, 1 1 
much more of a book than we should look for after working roU 8 
his commentary on Mark. 

It is a clear illustration of the principle that biblical theology^ 
a historical science, depends for its conclusions on the results 0 a 
torical criticism and a historical exegesis of its sources a princip 
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which the author openly avows in the opening pages of his book. 
Unfortunately, however, the criticism and the exegesis which he employs 
are antiquated, making it thus almost inevitable that his theological 
conceptions of the writings discussed should be open to question. 

This is seen especially in his tendency to assign to an anti-Pauline 
theology such writings as Ephesians, Colossians, the Pastorals, 
Hebrews, 2 Peter, Jude, and the Johannine literature on the basis of 
an exegesis which interprets them as dominated more or less by an 
Alexandrian philosophy, and of a criticism which relegates them to a 
second-century date. 

The book is also a clear illustration of the fact that a man’s criti¬ 
cism and exegesis are controlled by his philosophical ideas. 

This is evident from the fact that fundamental to his conception 
of New Testament theology is his belief that there have passed over 
into the writings of the newer dispensation the essential contrasts 
which classify the literature of the older period—the contrast of 
prophet and priest, of prophet and scribe, of prophet and philosopher, 
the growth and contrasts of the messianic idea. 

In these contrasts the prophet stands for that which is spiritually 
1 ea and finds its highest manifestation in the teaching of Jesus. 
(Logia and Mark.) 


Tw 1 * °* J esus reac ts in the early teaching of the 

tiaii 6 t0ward a J ew * s h messianism (early chapters of Acts); is par- 
J re ?° Vere<1 b y Panl t0 spirituality and catholicity, but in the 
CDi . eC ° 7 eS mixed with dogmatic and priestly elements (Pauline 
Paul h ’ atCr> *b rou gh the consequent debate of the Twelve with 
syno ; t i:iV nt V lear statement by them Games, 1 Peter, and later 
Rocs out ai 110DS * and fina Uy, under the influence of Alexandrianism, 
T- m ° S ^ necessar Hy into a system of speculative philosophy, 
these rewnht ,W ° *° llow carefully Dr. Gould’s detailed working out of 
largely in th^ 1 W ** ^ n0t be difficult to discover that he is 
Dr R ^ ^ immanistic metaphysics. 

all thecslZfTJ 0 ^ ° PP ° Site extreme from Dr ‘ Gould » accepting 
SO dktinrr.,;^: ew Testament books as authentic documents and 


ing than as tn amo ^ thein rather as to stages of apostolic think- 
Followimr t?** ° f f^ ostolic and non-apostolic thought, 
expected to deveh^rt! **** ° f blblical theology, the author might be 
confused his P CSe sta £ es historically; but he has evidently 
dogmatics rivin^^ 011 °* biblical theology with that of biblical 
8 up the sequential treatment and insisting, as 
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characteristic of his method, on a unity of treatment, as not only pre¬ 
supposed by the nature of the science, but as demanded by the “historic 
and demonstrable unity of the New Testament itself (p. 11). 

The book is admirable for its clearness and conciseness of style, but 
we fear it will prove as unsatisfactory through the evident presence 
behind it of an apologetic motive as Dr. Gould’s through the clear 
presence there of a motive which, if termed at all, must be considered 


rationalistic. 


M. W. Jacobus. 


Hartford Theological Seminary, 


Hartford, Conn. 


Die neutestamentliche Lehre von der Seligkeit und ihre 
Bedeutung fOr die Gegenwart. Dargestellt von Arthur 
Titius. 4 Bfinde. Tubingen: Mohr, 1895- 1 9 00 - 
I. Jesu Lehre vom Reich Gottes. Pp. xii+199. M. 3.60.—II. 
Der Paulinismus unter dem Gesichtspunkt der Seligkeit. P- 
ix+290. M. 6.40.—III. Die Johanneische Anschauung unter 
dem Gesichtspunkt der Seligkeit. Pp. viii+ 143 - 3 **°* * 

Die vulgare Anschauung von der Seligkeit im Urchnsten » 

ihre Entwicklung bis zum Uebergang in katholische Formen. P- 
xi-f-250. M. 5.80. 

This is a work of more than ordinary importance. Such is the 
opinion of the German university authorities, for the publication o 
the first volume in 1895 was followed by the call of the author from 
his place as Privatdocent in Berlin to an extraordinary professors ip 
at Kiel, and between the third and fourth parts (the last three being 
all published in 1900) he was made doctor of theology by. Berlin, 
careful examination of the work bears out this official judgment. 
Titius possesses the gift of speech in a remarkable degree, remin ing 
one of Harnack in this respect. There is everywhere the copious ow 
of a mind alert and fully informed as to what it wishes to say. vc ^ 
sentence is full of matter, and the whole presses onward wit t e 
irresistible current of a great stream of systematic truth. 

The work is of great importance, as it seems to this reviewer, 
because marking, in conjunction with Kaftan’s Dogmatik , a high p 
in the re-establishment among Ritschlians of the great evange iw 
positions which Ritschl himself somewhat obscured. In a sense, t is 
is a book of extreme radical positions. The criticism of the New es 
tament is given the fullest play. The Apocalypse, Hebrews, 1 Peter, 
and Acts are all reckoned to the postcanonical writings, and put on 
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quite a level with the Shepherd of Hermas, etc. But the outcome of 
the criticism is, on the whole, to establish the unity of the great ele¬ 
ments of the New Testament in their essential teachings, the unity, 
that is to say, of the synoptics, Paul, and John. And, in minor posi¬ 
tions, old evangelical points of view and conclusions which have for 
quite a while been “buried beneath the rubbish-heap of time” are 
brought out and shown to be the necessary result of the most recent 
examination of the facts. 


The spirit of the book may be imagined from the dedication of the 
first part to Professors Kaftan and Bernhard Weiss. It has been so 
long the custom in certain quarters to adopt a supercilious attitude 
toward this latter teacher, the unequaled master of the science of bib¬ 
lical theology, which he himself may be said to have created, and to 
imply that anyone who sees unity in the New Testament, as Weiss 
does, is deficient in true historic penetration, that it seems a distinct 
act 0 courage a flinging out of a banner—to put his name at the 
ont of the work. But there is nothing partisan in what follows. 
*»eiss is not accepted slavishly. We have here throughout an inde- 
pen ent and exceeding fresh study of biblical theology. The writer 
as weig ed all that others have had to say, and his scales have borne 
we weights of truth alone. The result is an exceedingly well-balanced 

A JT Pr l eDSIVe V1CW ° f that phase ottruth which forms the ^eme. 
his a Y ° ai * W ,° re ^ ects Tit ius’s critical positions may generally rely upon 

«owinfr Pr ° CeSSeS and reSUltS * We think that we mark a ^o a 
P S onservatism and soundness as the work proceeds. 

dinatemT ?° W ^ ^ part * We find lt divided into three subor- 

in its Inn^r^" g ® f,,ThcKingdomof GIor y’” of “The Kingdom 
Portions” anfl 011 ?^ 11 Com P arative Value its Different 

Kingdom ” w° ^ Death of J esus in its Significance for the 
lated Doinu m ^ St content ourse lves with noticing special and iso- 
which would ov e V a “ descn hmg the general current of the book, 
large measure ^ ^ ^ of a review, and which may be in a 
largely envair 1Clpat ® d tke specialist. Thus the introduction is 
°f death. “ T n P ^ * ? rise in tke m i nd °* Jesus of the expectation 
w °rk for the wh t ^ ^ work ke ma y have hoped that his 

ne verconceals tl* P eo P le would substantially succeed, although he 
«h e „, his 2 re fr °“ h ‘ mself the difficulties. The more openly, 
•he thought of hT.l * * great mass of the P eo P le appeared, the nearer 
«Pectation f 0rm „t t approached him ” (P- 18). Still, he thinks this 
those who find in t surpris * n 8*y early," and has little agreement with 
“ d m J esus a disappointed enthusiast. 
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The idea of the kingdom of God rests upon old Jewish notions, but 
it is at once enlarged in Jesus’ conception by other elements. It is a 
“kingdom of glory” from the first. That is, it is “mightier than all 
the kingdoms of the earth, of eternal duration, without limitation by 
any other kingdom, founded by God himself, and at its head stands 
Jesus as King, a Lord over heaven and earth ” (p. 29)- The transcend¬ 
ent character of Jesus is thus indicated from the start. 

The second subordinate part is by far the most important, both for 
length and matter. Titius comes early to the consideration o 
miracles. He assumes, without the slightest hesitation or ambiguity, 
the reality of the biblical miracles. He views them, by a turn of 
thought not common, not so much as signs and proofs of Jesus mes¬ 
sianic office, nor merely as deeds of mercy naturally flowing from such 
a person as Jesus, but in the light of acts of power, which are single 
exemplifications of what the whole coming of the kingdom of Go is, 
of the entrance of omnipotence into the affairs of men. “The most 
weighty result of our investigation seems to me to be that the su P*' r 
naturalistic conception of miracles which Jesus had was insepara y 
interwoven with his ethical and religious consciousness, and con¬ 
tributed to the increase of his religious certainty, and to the warmth 
and power of his love of his neighbor ” (p. 55)* Much attention is 
paid to the ethical teachings of Jesus, with valuable results. Jesus 
freedom from all false asceticism is emphasized. “ He sought to pro 
duce an inner spiritual, not an external, separation of his disciples from 
the world” (p. 69). , . 

Contemporary discussions in America lend interest to what ltius 
has to say about the pre-existence of Christ. “ The title ‘ Son of Go , 
in its proper signification, denotes not merely, according to t e 
favorite conception, a religious and moral, but a metaphysical, relation 

of essential likeness with God.I cannot regard it impossi e 

that the general New Testament idea of the pre-existence of Christ 
goes back to expressions of Jesus himself, that in particular really is 

torical material lies at the basis of the discourses of John. e 

synoptic accounts contain, it is true, nothing of the idea of pre-exist 
ence, but they lead to an analogous idea,” as, for example, the^ account 
of the baptism, where Jesus is at once acknowledged as the ‘ Son o 
God” and anointed with the Holy Spirit (pp. 118 f.). ^ 

The discussion of the death of Christ, in the third subordinate 
part, is the least satisfactory in the volume. It comes out with nothing 
more than the old Socinian view, utterly irreconcilable with t e 
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general drift of the New Testament, that Jesus 1 death is “the means of 
hastening his coming, since he is thereby endowed with eternal life, 
exalted to God, and furnished with the power to establish the kingdom 
of God upon earth in an adequate form” (p. 169). The previous dis¬ 
cussions are much influenced by the recent publications of Harnack 
and others upon the Lord’s Supper, in which, for the purpose of 
avoiding certain extreme positions of high Lutheran orthodoxy, they 
have gone to the opposite extreme of an entirely subjective interpreta¬ 
tion of the evangelists. Titius thinks that Jiilicher has “ shaken the 
tradition that Jesus himself established a memorial supper for his 
death (p. 153). But t 0 follow the line of the discussion more 
directly: There are two passages in Jesus’ own words referring to the 
value of his death, Mark 10:45 and 14: 22 ff. Of these, the first 
refers to “deliverance from the destruction of eternal death ” (p. 148). 
But this is not gained by a “vicarious suffering of punishment,” but 
ransom from death positively considered is nothing else than intro- 

uction into the kingdom of God.” This idea receives no correction 
om t e second passage cited, for “the most important and surest 
result of the investigations of Harnack and others is “ that one must 
Xp . n * e waning of the words of the Lord’s Supper, not as per- 
^ngi? ^ forgiveness of sins, but to the impartation of life” (p. 
°' e P hrase in Matthew, “for the remission of sins,” is rejected 
no being authentic, because the rest “could” not have let so 

*oLT ta K elementdr ° P,andbeCaUSe ’ if Paul had kn0WI1 ° f U * he 

idea SU1 " e t0 PUt in ’ because strongly supporting his own 

to do with a ^ ^ ^ <<blood of the covenant,” and that has nothing 
revarrfpH e 0r & ivenes s of sins. Such criticism will ultimately be 

come is V* ’ M pUrely sub j«ctive and valueless. But the out¬ 
come is somewhat improved by the later volumes. 

that we hav! iJ 16 firSt part .°* tbe w ork, therefore, with the impression 
important * Dau ^^ u< ^ e fine, detailed discussions of various 

Perfect critica! D fr '!! ^* SUS teack ‘ n 8> an rf’ > n the midst of the most 
orthodoxv ht* ° m ’ * dec ’ ded ret urn toward older standards of 
PeaUyinCTeJed'Vh 6 SeC ° nd PSrt ’ Paulinism * this impression is 
"The ComnlMm' !o , successive chapters are: “The Idea of God,” 
« View of the w °i! Sa Vation ’” “ The Fundamental Religious Tone,” 

of Justification ”°“The IH^ L '/c” " Rdigion and Mor als,” “ The Idea 
respect to the L . , 3 of Salvati °n in its Pneumatic Form.” In 

to call esDecial^f 1011 ^ °* tbe vo * ume we sba H sa y little. But we wish 
a tention to certain contributions in the introduction 
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which are as valuable as they are timely. A section “To Orienta¬ 
tion” precedes the formal “Introduction,” and in this we have the 
following important observations: “ We possess authentic writings from 
no Christian circle which was entirely uninfluenced by Paul. . 

For the courses of thought to which our investigation is directed a 

great continuity may be shown.This far-reaching uniformity, 

with all the actual variation and difference, allows us to view this 
literature as one whole, and what, consequently, in any single pres¬ 
entation might become a torso, becomes in various ways a constituent 
member of one great system ” (p. 4). Within this unity there are three 
distinguishable groups — Paulinism, the Johannine group, and the 
“ average view of the common man ” till the change toward Catholicism 
began, in the presentation of which last, however, extra-canonical 
works are brought into the consideration. 

Coming now, in the “ Introduction,” more particularly to Paulin- 
ism, Titius calls attention to Paul’s apparent neglect of the historical 
teaching of Jesus, which he explains by the assumption, on Paul’s partr 
“ that the deepest meaning of the death and exaltation of the Messia 
.... must reveal itself to the careful student of the Old Testament 
under the guidance of the Spirit even without the personal instruction 
of Jesus ” (p. 9). The question must now arise whether this Pau, 
resting upon such assumptions, was in fact acquainted with the preac 
ing of Jesus and loyal to it. Hereupon follows a most minute investi 
gation, the result of which is that Paul Shows, in the form of is 
instructions, in their language, and particularly in their underlying 
thoughts, the most intimate acquaintance with the form of Jesus 
teaching as we now have it in the three synoptic gospels. It is, 0 
course, impossible to cite examples here. The next step is at once 
taken by Titius: “All agreement with the teaching of Jesus denotes at 

once agreement with the original apostles.A new element is 

added to the view of the original apostles only by the reference 0 
salvation to the death and resurrection of Jesus. This is, certainly, 0 
the greatest importance, because here appears the element which gives 
Paulinism its characteristic stamp in distinction from the teaching 0 

Jesus.But, on the other side, the proposition that Christ ie 

for our sins, for which the Scripture proof from prophecy is cite , 
belongs to the original apostolic deposit of doctrine. The permanent 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper points to the worth of the death 0 
Christ. We cannot fail to note that all these are thoughts, by t e 
emphasizing of which the original apostles came more than half way 
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to meet the Pauline type of doctrine ” (pp. 18 f.). The reflex operation 
of this style of thought, with the clear acknowledgment of the place of 
the death of Christ in the system of Paul (pp. 168 ff.), will do much, 
undoubtedly, to place the doctrine of the atonement, when the prom¬ 
ised systematic part of Titius’s work shall appear, in a much more 
satisfactory light. 

The third, Johannine, part discusses in successive chapters “The 
Eschatology,” “ Eternal Life in the Present Time,” “ Grace,” “ Sonship 
wuh God,” “Morals,” “ Communion with Christ and with God,” “The 
pint, Knowledge.” The author takes no definite position upon the 
Johanmne authorship of the fourth gospel. This, he thinks, will favor 
objectivity in the presentation of the contents of the gospel. The 
bity of the gospel, so that separation between Jesus’ words and the 
writer s conception of their meaning is impossible, is emphasized. In 
* manner is its dependence upon the main premises of the Pauline 
way of vewing things. While it has risen far above the concrete con- 

entirpT S 'u Whl , Ch Paul was en g a ged, and pays no attention to the 
it k «/ eW1S j Clrd * ° f th ° Ught ’ but is rather influenced by Hellenism, 
inner JTif ** pUrely s P iritual conception of salvation. “ An 
here hin ' Cat '° n of tbe s P' rit ual position of Jesus we do not find 
the reli^Y^ “"T 7 ’ one ma y sa y that the spiritual manner of 

the Hellenic Dhu ' 06 h- f ° Und itS con g enial expression in 

eoin D letp r t ph ‘ loso P hlcal atmosphere, in its idealism ” (p. s ). In 

Titius maintS« Y?«“l the faV ° dte P ° sition of Ritschl and Harnack, 
between the spiritual* f IhY i*' 81 * * deep ' goin S> inner relationship 
“tic, yes withYe H n° f ,eSUS a “ d his a P ostles with the Hellen- 
To no! lemC> Socra tic-Piatonic idealism” (p. 7 ). 

POiDtS: ThC °® Ce ° f thC death ° f Christ 
utterances 0 f Te« \ m former P^ of the work. Even the 
brought up aiTst T* freed ° m through his word «e not to be 
e *pressions “have a D ro • pro P ltlatln 8 power” of his death. Such 
J^US, inclusive of w character » while the complete work of 

(p. 47 ). The comnl r ' S " 0t yet brought int0 the account" 

which all personal^* abandonment of the Ritschlian position, by 
of fear of pietism mmumon with God and Christ was denied out 
being of Christ in ^° int ° f excellence in this volume. “ The 

dwelling and ODerai^ C must be understood as a supernatural 
“ a relation with th^*° ^ Exalted 0ne in his disciples” (p. 68), 
(P* 69). The n» • 1VlD ^’ flfe r ^ e d Christ by person to person ” 
73 ®.). existence of Christ is most definitely accepted (pp. 
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Of the fourth part, which pursues the theme under nearly the same 
rubrics as the two foregoing, I will note only what it says about the 
death of Christ. Speaking of the view prevailing m the common 
circles of the early Christianity after it passed out from bemjft 
personal influence of the apostles, Titius says : “The original Christ, 
reference of the death of Christ to the propitiation of sm ^s become 
uncertain. There are circles in which this reference is wholly lacking. 
There are others which hold fast to the relation of the death of Christ 
to baptism, and derive the sin-forgiving power of this sacrament 
from it, but know nothing of a relation of that death to the continuous 

sinfulness of Christians.In Ignatius there are again strong 

references of the death of Christ to forgiveness, and here the influence 
of Hebrews may be traced. Hebrews took up again the original 
apostolic reference of the death of Christ to the forgiveness o s , 
perfected it, and made it influential in a way the effects of which are 
plainly traceable in the documents of this period” (p. i 73 )- 

Altogether, then, the work shows a great advance in objectivity an 
comprehensiveness upon many of the workers in the fie o 1 
theology, who have often been so “undogmatic" that they have al 
to see the peculiar character of the whole evangelical period. 11 
is certainly as “free” as any of them; but has vastly moresenseo 
what will ultimately be clearer yet, the essential unity of the New 
tament period. For a rich mine of special and detailed d '® cussl 
we know no recent work superior to this. It is indispensa e t 
thorough student. Frank Hugh Foster. 

Berkeley, Cal. 


De Heilige Doop naar het Nieuwe Testament. oot 
Vellinga. Utrecht: Kemink en Zoon, 1901. P- 
F. 0.90. 

This is not an interesting book to read. Its style is scrappy* 
it contains a great many minute distinctions which are a toge ^ 
needless. There is also much repetition, and several of the sentenc 
are not grammatically constructed. . 

The matter of the book, although the book is not a ^ reat j°^ C a i s 
much superior to its form. The author is a good scholar, an ea ^ 
with every passage in the New Testament that bears upon his su j 

The book has five chapters, entitled (1) “Matthew 28^19* 
“The Gospels;” (3) “The Acts;” (4) ‘‘The Epistles;” (5) ‘‘Baptism 
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according to the New Testament.” Chaps. 2, 3, and 4 amplify and 
elucidate the conclusions obtained from a careful study of Matt. 
28:19, and the last chapter is a summary of obtained results. Of 
Matt. 28.19 the author says that (iairrl^tiv and SiSdtrKeiv are co-ordi¬ 
nate and are the subject of imOrfretuv. Baptism as an institution is a 
command of Jesus Christ. It must be administered to all who profess 
e te in him. Its effect is that it puts the person baptized into a new 
relation to God. It incorporates him into the church, but does not 
change his nature. It has absolutely no mystical value. Baptism 
may e defined as a pledge of repentance on the part of the sinner, 
and a promise of forgiveness on the part of God. Neither the signifi- 

bapfelSllTren 01 ^ ^ Te3tameDt j" stifies the 

Jesu^T™ 11 Wh ° Perf ° rmS * he 3Ct 0f ba P tism must be a believer in 
importance^ T ‘° evan g elists and hel P"s, and is inferior in 

and the in ° * W ° rk ° f teachin f>- Th e material used was water, 

is hardlv conr^ ^ ener ^^ lmmer sion, but in some cases immersion 
In Matt 28 e ' Va u , < ' IUr modern baptismal formula is incorrect. 
^ but Tr'l' mb WhiCh '* iS COn " eCted * We d0 "<* - ad * dxd- 

St botm ^ ,tlsn0where used in the New Testament! and 
name u b J C °T M h ? »* can be done only in his 

Father Son T l * *" the name o£ J esus Christ unto God, the 
’ Son, and Holy Spirit,” would be more nearly correct. 

Wrnona, III. Gerald D. Heuver. 

YoK&SS^ goi. B pp G 2 I 0 7 RGE S ° A S o A Boardman ' New 

°f the aposto°L 0 !hmIh b0 °H traCeS * simple ’ lucid wa y the evolution 
tl>e New Testament sa He ca refully ascertains and states just what 

between what ScriDturl , more ’ no less—and sharply discriminates 
bolds that the miJL « ® clares and inference from Scripture. He 

sion and resources ” h ac k f present time » “compared with her mis- 
must have a clearer view oTh * tfag ' C failure -” To secure success, she 
a »ti follow Jesus „ h. , missl0n > must readjust her methods, 
important, the nre-emi * ? D y “P 18 ' 11 - While ritual and creed are 
Several modern n m° DCed ' S Christ-like work for men. 

40 interesting wav* «? u CmS ***** con ^ ront church are discussed in 
c as church membership, baptism, the Lord’s 
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Supper, creeds, worship, polity, lay missionaries, and church unification. 

Whit he says on the last subject is specially discriminating and forcefu^ 

In the third and last part of the volume he sets before us “The 
Church as a Divine Ideal,” and makes the church as the br.de of 

Ch He h d S oes “not'regard the church polity of the New Testamentas 
binding on us. It las only a beginning, and was destined to farther 
growth. But the churches of the New Testament were 

pure democracies. Changes wrought in them destroyed^ their pnm. 

five character. What is called growth is rather displace!me . ^ 

chical and hierarchical governments were substituted for • , 

governments ove™d« -d repm^d i.dtvldul freedom -P~d^ 
long and bitter conflicts that ended in manifold schis - 
becomes doubtful to the average mind whether such displacement of 
the primitive church had the divine approval. So far as the ff ^ 
thought is concerned, our author justly thinks tha 1 d 

immense gain to get back to Christ and the apostles; but why would 
it not be an equal gain to get back of all ecclesiastical ^ 

the pure democracy of the apostolic churc es or ^ cjv ji 

oblivious of the fact that in our own day the strong drift, 
and ecclesiastical governments, is toward democracy. 

With consummate rhetorical skill the author paints P 

of the faults of the apostolic churches, and urges these fau s 
son why we are not bound to accept the polity of those chuir • ^ 

that polity was not the cause of their misdemeanors ; t eii r ^ 

duct did indeed put a great strain on the simple democratic^hty 
under which they acted, but the fact that it worked so 
adverse circumstances is its decisive vindication. hantism 

The author also ably discusses the question as to w e 
is a prerequisite to the Lord’s Supper, and concludes that t M 
tures fairly interpreted do not teach that it is. But m is . 

he does not seem to us to give sufficient place to apostolic 
and to the inherent relation of the two ordinances. 

The author's style is peculiar to himself; this is as it s 
but the superabundance of his brilliant antitheses is at times s 

wearisome. . . (t .. n ;fi C a- 

The book is irenical. It is a strong plea for Christian 
tion.” Any writing or any act that will help Christendom o 
that goal we hail with delight. Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Plotins Stellung zum Gnosticismus und kirchlichen Chris- 
tentum. Von Carl Schmidt.— Fragmente einer Schrift 
des Martyrerbischofs Petrus von Alexandrien. Von 
Carl Schmidt.—Zur handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung 
des Clemens Alexandrinus. Von Otto Stahlin. ( = Texte 
und Uniersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur> 
N. F., V. 4.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. Pp. xi + 90 ; + 50; 
+ 3 . M. 5. 


Schmidt examines a somewhat neglected aspect of the system of 
Plotinus: its conscious relation to Christianity as encountered in a 
Gnostic form. Porphyry’s life of Plotinus mentions the presence (in 
ome) of many Christians and of other heretics who are perverts from 
e ancient philosophy. They use works of authors whose names 
suggest Alexandrian origin and apocalyptic works ascribed to Zoroaster, 
ostnanos, Nikotheos, Allogenes, Mesos, and others. Apparently 
inus ad among his hearers personal friends of long standing 
icte originally and still to Gnostic speculation, and successful in 
ng converts by their disputations. Plotinus not only commissioned 
hut ,US 111(1 Por P h y r y t0 examine the genuineness of these apocalypses, 
the ninth h C ^ octrine himse lf with the arguments preserved in 
nents °° ° ^ second Lnnead. Plotinus represents his oppo- 
fanvled 5 COmpoun<lin £ a special philosophy out of Plato and new- 
disDarave tlf 11 ki no * ions * Fascinated by the latter element, they 
sect is so co fi ancients of bought. The polemic against the 
Platonic man' ^ u t0 ^ main points at issue between them and 
schools is no/aT L* ^ pUcC ° f the SCCt amon S Gn °stic 

tinian mvtholo k ** ?***' There are resembla nces to the Valen- 
among liter Vaf’t^- ^ apocal y ptic liter ature, hardly to be expected 

Clement ^ ??!" 11 ! 111 ** WeSt ’ furnishes another Data 

of the moral ^ UkC speculations and similar repudiation 

followers of PmH- ^ ° f an apocal ypse of Zoroaster among the 
tioians. but bHon W i° Were n0t a distinct sect like the Valen- 
ginating i n Svri^ * 6 ^ ar ^ e £ roup of Gnostic conventicles ori- 
toiopE z '“'T"* . E “»’ various names 

nius » “Seven Books” of a 11 ““ gCneral gr0Up ’ accordin S t0 Epipha- 
°f the Bruce codev °genes had currency, and the Coptic works 

°ther facts seem h* ^ S ° aD apoca lyP se °f Nikotheos. These and 
Flotinus as a l a tp r ^ ^ t0 1<lenti fy tbe Roman group disputing with 

In “>is discussioTschmMt 0 !^ ^ T’ 16 ' kn0WD Egyptian part y- 
idt adds nothing of substance to his work 
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on the Codex Brucianus ( 1892 ), but he presents the materials freshly 
in relation to a topic suggested in his former work. He conceives t e 
epoch as one in which three systems of Alexandrian thought compete 
for supremacy and mutually affect one another. These systems are 
typified by the names of Plotinus, Valentine, Origen, and have their 
ultimate roots in Greek philosophy, oriental myth, and Jewish mono¬ 
theism. They have ideas alike in form, but totally unlike in value an 
in the correlated practical ideals. Gnosticism and Christianity made 
compromises—they were Hellenized ; but the exact manner in which 
this process went on is not yet so clear as the fact itself. Schmid 
arouses interest in this historical problem without as yet furnis ing 
exposition. His special object is to show that the Neoplatonic schoo , 
even from its beginning, was largely shaped as a reaction against 
Christianity, and that Plotinus, not Porphyry, began the Neoplaton 
polemic against the new religion. In all this Schmidt s ent usiasm 
carries him too far. He does not succeed in showing on t e p 
Plotinus any consciousness of Christianity proper. He contn u es 
only an ampler consideration of the fact that Plotinus had to combat 
Gnostic utterances in his own conferences. While it is proba e a 
the arguments of Enn., Ill, ii and iii, are prompted by the Gnosti 
ascription of the world to an evil demiurge, the extent of the po emic 
outside of Enn., II, 9, is exaggerated. The defense of free will against 
fatalism, for example, is surely aimed at the Stoics, and the repea 
attack on the idea of deliberate creation of the world in time y a 
scious exercise of power can hardly be traced so confidently an e 
sively to the Christian provocation. By making the primal a so 
unity above consciousness, Plotinus was compelled, by nee s o 
own speculative system, to antagonize a conscious production o 
manifold from the one. Schmidt’s point of view is justifie on y 
the larger relation in which Kirchner has already exhibited the sy ^ 
of Plotinus as an expression of a classical revival against the inroa 
oriental influences. . 

In his second contribution Schmidt draws a long bow. e r ^ 
ment published from a Coptic manuscript is plainly from Pete 
Alexandria, but the editor is not content without thorough detai c0 ^ 
cerning the career of Peter in the Diocletian persecution. A o ^ 
of the authenticity might appeal to the common notion that s 1 
observance of Sunday began with the legislation of Constantine, w 1 
here, ten years earlier, a strict observance is enjoined. It is P™ e 
suggested, however, that imperial legislation would correspon 
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Christian preferences already expressed. Subsequent church argu¬ 
ments, furthermore, appeal to the sabbath laws of the Old Testament, 
a norm that had long been operative. The fragment is of interest only 
when, as here, a competent scholar brings its details into relation with 
the full apparatus of his knowledge. 

Stahlin shows that of the texts used for the editto princeps of 
Clements ProtrepHcus and Paedagogus , P (Paris 451) is the original 
source, and that deviations from it are due to the carelessness or arbi¬ 
trary corrections of copyists and printer. Other Paris MSS. (“ vielleicht 
nicht belanglos, Harnack, Altchr. Litt., I, p. 316) are reported as 
valueless for the construction of the text of Clement. 


Meadville Theological Seminary. 


F. A. Christie. 


Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten 
drei Jahrhunderte, herausgegeben von der Kirchenvater- 
Commi ssion der konigl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissen- 
a en. Das Buck Henoch. Herausg. von Dr. Joh. 

ioni p G Und D * R ‘ L * Raderma cher. Leipzig : Hinrichs, 
I 9 °i* P. 171. M. 5.50. 

° f a “ eW edition of the b00k of Enoch in a series 
occasion In 1 ° ^ WOt]ls of the Greek Fathers may reasonably 

tic litcrat me mg ' ke sur P rise - No doubt its admission into patris- 
it containW S . meant ** 1 rcco S nition of the Christian interpolations 
it is not n't U , even as Suck il must be deemed unwarranted. But if 

secondary sense' and^r '* a “ y but the most P artial and 

the Prussian a a . 6 P ro P r,et y °f its appearance in the series of 
Russian Academy is left more than questionable. 

German ^translation bave “ ndertaken two things. They present a, 
complete form of th ,* Ethl0 P ic version, the only even probably 
Greek | ext “ , W ° rk ’ and side b y ^ d e with this they present the 
the German trlZl'* The Ethi ° pic t6Xt underl ?ing 

Flemming’s own 12 L". “I™- but a new one of 

in the volume thiT?** 10 ? \ an< *’ wbi ^ e no Ethiopic characters appear 
the editors the mn ati ° D Seems t0 bave been » in the minds of 
their work. Thu ^ 1 ™^ 0rtant ’ 35 R is tbe most extensive, part of 
tions are given of Th * t introductions concise but complete descrip- 
HinasmuchastH i n ° Wn manuscri P ts of the Ethiopic Enoch. 
Us e Ethionic th\ e 6 1 *! Ume * S <iesi S ne d obviously for men who do not 
P ’ thlS Catal0 & ue > Suable as it is, seems out of place. It 
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properly belongs in the edition of the Ethiopic text of Enoch prom¬ 
ised by the same editor for Texte und Untersvchungcn. Of the twenty- 
six Ethiopic manuscripts catalogued by the editors, however, they seem 
to have used but fourteen, and one is tempted to ask whether the need 
for a new German translation or Ethiopic text of Enoch was so urgent 
as to justify the neglect of nearly half the manuscript witnesses. 

For the Greek part of the work Radermacher is responsible. The 
scanty and inadequate character of his introductions, as compared with 
those dealing with the Ethiopic text, reinforces the conviction that 
the editors regard this as distinctly a subsidiary part of their work. 
Of these introductions it is enough to say that the manuscript descrip¬ 
tions are so meager as to convey no hint of the date of the Akhmim 
parchment, the principal and often the sole witness for the Greek 
text. In dealing with this manuscript, the editor assures us that he has 
proceeded on the basis of the photographic facsimile published by the 
French Archaeological Mission at Cairo. Yet all his application to 
that reproduction has not saved him from the egregious error of uni 
formly speaking of the Akhmim parchment as a papyrus. There is, 
indeed, an Akhmim papyrus, but it is mathematical, and has nothing 
to do with the book of Enoch. This little confusion is certainly cal¬ 
culated to stagger one’s confidence in Radermacher’s palseographica 
skill, and one cannot repress one’s wonder that some initiated frien 
in the Royal Prussian Academy should not have rescued the editor 
from crystallizing in type so amazing an inadvertence. This mista e 
is continually emphasized in Radermacher’s apparatus by the repeate 
appearance of the letter P (“ P = Papyrus,” p. 16) as the symbol or 
the Akhmim codex. P is, indeed, the technical symbol for the ™ 
manuscript, but as representing, not papyrus nor even parchment, u 
Panopolitanus, Akhmim being the ancient Panopolis. But the hope 
lessness of naming manuscripts by the first letters of their materials ^ 
papyrus, parchment, paper—is obvious enough, and Professor Swetes 
style and symbol, P = Codex Panopolitanus, must still command our 
preference as the only scientific designation of the Akhmim pare 
ment. Radermacher’s text differs very frequently from that of Pro 
lessor Swete. For the Greek text no new witnesses are adduce » 
however, and Radermacher’s changes are professedly due, for t e 
most part, to the influence of the Ethiopic, to which he feels Professor 
Swete has paid too little heed. The indices seem to be good. There 
are a few omissions : xiv * 20 > <f><«><m7p, xx: 4; Svcpoi, xxii. 1. 

Salomon and Henoch, in the English title to Professor Swete s wor 
(p. 14), are misprints for Solomon and Enoch. 
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On the whole, it is difficult to feel that this volume marks a great 
advance upon previous works on Enoch, or even that it represents the 
high-water mark of present-day Enochic scholarship. The translation 
may prove useful to German workers, but English-speaking scholars 
will probably prefer to await the promised edition by Professor 
Charles, whose Ethiopic learning and unsurpassed conversance with; 
Jewish and Christian apocalyptic unite to distinguish him as the logical 
editor of the book of Enoch. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 


Rabmii Mauri de Institutions clericorum Libri Tres tex- 
um recensuit adnotationibus criticis et exegeticis illustravit, 
introducfonem atque indicem addidit Aloisius Knoepfler. 
Monachi; Sumptibus Librariae Lentnerianae, 1901. (=“Ver- 
enthdmngen aus dem kirchenhistorischen Seminar,”■ 
Mimchen, No. 5.) P p . xxix + 300 M ^ 

„ Professor Knoepfler presents in this volume a new edition of the 
. ^* 0 °!!i 0ne Clericorum ” of Rabanus Maurus (776-856 A. I).), 
exDerie u da - f nend of Alcuin, and archbishop of Mayence. The 
showed the I ffi n0epfier ’ S “ church history seminar” at Munich 

that is bln C ' enCy ° f a “ f ° rmer editi0ns ’ hence the P resent 
ines of n SeVe “ manuscri P ts - five of which contain all the writ- 

ni«h Lnt ur v nUS, A a a T ° l WhiCh (MUDiCh aDd St - Gall > are of the 

Laarentiana at F1 D Sbur “ bam codex of the same date exists in the 
‘he case in Fn 0re “ Ce ’ but was not accessible by loan, as is usually 
was a beloved ^ *7 manuscri P t material. This “ libellus ’* 
though one Cl f" Cal instruct ion in the Middle Ages, 

written “secundum°., Se . km “ f ° r much inde pendent learning; it was 
lines of HtZ! , 1UCt0ntatem et «Ulum majorum,” on the broadest 
Rnhsmh'it asIvLTrh™' P f tisan of the Karlin g s > and of the 
was earnest in caE ^ ° ld e “ per0r Ludwi «' Rabanus 
cil of Aix-la Chanel tbe Wlshes of Charlemagne and the coun- 

Ris tireless industry ^nd'theV^ re .* ative t0 the litur S ical discipline- 

cabled him to dispose of t, 86 C ° lleCted ^ hi “ ^ FU,da ’ 

days. Few of th/ a earmn S that was phenomenal for those 
writings fill fi ve inti**? mediaeval writers were more productive. His 
the editor is of on* 0 * m / 6 ( com P lete ) Cologne edition of 1626, but 
“OperaOmnia” w-n 7 ° P * xvi ) that a new critical edition of these 
will leave very little to the personal credit of Rabanus. 
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That would probably not offend him, could he know it; the good old 
Benedictine surely looked at himself as a mere channel, a link in the 
tradition of knowledge, a pedagogue repeating the teachings of bet¬ 
ter men amid the confusion of war and the rudeness of German 
social life in the early decades of the ninth century. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Catholic University of America. 

Le Quattrocento. Essai sur l’histoire litt6raire du xv* 
sifecle italien. Par Philippe Monnier. 2 vols. Lau¬ 
sanne : F. Payot et C 1 *, 1901. Pp- 341 and 463* x 5- 

This work follows in the main the path of investigation auspiciously 
opened by Burckhardt more than a generation ago in his suggestive 
Cultur der Renaissance in Italien. It claims, like Burckhardt, to e no 
more than an essay, but amply justifies its appearance by embracing 
a much more considerable segment of Renaissance life than its proto¬ 
type, and by a complete and remarkable assimilation of the almos 
interminable publications in this field which during the last few 
decades have seen the light, largely through the impulse given y e 
older work. In thorough keeping with the spirit of an essay, 
does not concern himself with communicating new and unpublishe 
material, but with the task of grouping and analyzing the masses o 
fact accumulated in every department of Renaissance thought an 
action, in such a way that the reader will seem to hear the age spea 
in its own voice and idiom. This sort of work requires much mo 
than the virtues of mere scholarship ; to be done well it requires a 
sympathetic intelligence and artistic skill with which to give verve an 
ornament to the solid matter of the argument. 

The first division of the work is a general characterization o t e 
man and the society of the period. As this has been done so 0 te 
that it is hopeless to add a new touch to the picture, the author wise y 
refrains from an extensive treatment, and hurries on to his main theme. 
the humanistic and the popular influences in the peninsula an 
their two literatures in Latin and Italian. Here falls the stress o is 
effort, and here lies the strength of his work. The stiff, formal Latin 
izing movement of the university doctors is brought into striking con 
trast with the unchecked vigor and the simple naturalness of t e 
unschooled lower orders of society; and, although the author P re 
serves a friendly neutrality, the mere juxtaposition suffices to P nc 
the immensely inflated reputations of the pedants and schoolmasters, 
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who, because they had a little Latin and less Greek, called themselves 
poets and the peers of Homer and Virgil. Nowhere in history has 
a great renown so little to show for itself as in the case of the Italian 
humanists, who once more illustrate the truth that literature has 
nothing in common with the university ideal of the savant. Monnier 
probes through the crust of pedantry that settled with the humanists 
upon Italian life to the living sources of national vigor, and in such 
admirable chapters as “L’esprit populaire dans le Latin” and the 
poetic, religious, and artistic sentiment of the people (Vol. II) makes 
it plain whence came those. rare and varied products of the Renais¬ 
sance which have become permanent contributions to the human 
spirit. Still it would be misleading to suppose that these results are 
presented in the spirit of a polemical self-consciousness. The author 
preserves a scholarly attitude throughout, presents his material in its 
proper order, together with his criticism upon it, and leaves you the 

freedom to take it or leave it with a manner which is the essence of 
urbanity. 

The work closes with the most complete bibliography of the 
quattrocentist authors which has ever been published. 


The University of Chicago. 


Ferdinand Schwill. 


DIE ^ SAIKKA RTE von Madaba und ihr Verhaltnis zu den 
T ESTEN ARTEN UND Beschreibungen des Heiligen 
nde S . Von Adolf Schulten. Mit drei Kartenbildern 
n ine u Fl & urentafel * ( = 4 ‘ Abhandlungen der Kdnigl. 
eisch hit aft - i 61 Wissenschaften zu Gottingen,” Philolo- 

£'mf 0nSChe KIaSSe ’ N ' F " Bd - IV - No. 2.) Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1900. Pp. 121. M. 10. 

adiotiiI! E H 0l ? eSt “ aP existence the m °s<iic map 0 f Palestine and 
the Dead 8 /' * dlSCOvered b y Pater Kleophas at Madeba, east of 
enhanced bv’tZ '* ““ ° bjeCt ° £ ver y S reat interest; and this is 
represent. 1 a ass i ° ciatl0ns and geographical problems of the land it 
the mosair o ri Sma 1 ^rary °* books and articles is gathering about 
considerable the present work of Schulten is the most 

with notes hv r * acsimile reproduction published in Paris in 1897, 
dates it n ro b hi ermer '^ uran< *» * s the basis of Schulten’s work. He 
ers, puttincr if 4 * £ 00< * reason, much later than did its discover- 

°*°msticon JV e i!. ,me ° f J ustinian - A comparison of it with the 
use ius proves its dependence upon that work, while 
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comparison with the map in the London manuscript of Jerome and 
other ancient maps involving the Holy Land yields no evidence of 
direct connection between them and the mosaic; and the mediaeval 
itineraries seem equally independent of it. These conclusions are not 
startling, and one shares M. Clermont-Ganneau’s wish that Schulten 
had devoted his labors to topographical identifications. But he has 
produced a work of great erudition, and has gathered into it a great 
deal of material which will be useful to further workers upon this 
fascinating subject. 

Without undertaking a critical verification of all the readings of 
the author, a few inaccuracies may be noted : TAPIZIM (p. 7) should 
be TAPIZIN, as a comparison of the Paris facsimile shows. TIAI 0 PA 
(pp. 17,93) should be TIAIP 0 A. UAo(jOIC(p. 20) should be TT\]OIOIC. 
AIMOf ^ (p. 23) should be AIMNH[ For <J*A«muW (p. 25) the 
map clearly has 4 >YAICTIAIWN, and for XawvotW XANANAIOIN in 
the same connection. HA I PGA is hardly recognizable in Schulten s 
IY0i0pa(p. 34),and the misreadings of $YAICTIAIUJN and XANANAIOIN 
are repeated on the opposite page (p. 35). Other more serious inad¬ 
vertences have been pointed out in a recent Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund (July, 1901), by M. Clermont-Ganneau, in 
a paper advancing the ingenious view that the map was placed at Madeba 
because of its proximity to the mount of Moses’s vision, and is thus 
meant to represent the Promised Land as he beheld it. 1 Macc. 6.22 
is evidently a misprint for 6 : 32 (p. 21). One observes with surprise 
Schulten’s disregard of the writing 7 for 1, frequent in the mosaic. 
The entire absence of indices is an almost incredible defect in such 
a work, and the author must expect to pay the penalty in the com¬ 
parative neglect bound to attend his labors. One wishes that the 
Paris facsimiles might have been included in this volume. They, or 
better ones, would have added greatly to its value, for they are now 
practically inaccessible to most students, and yet they are absolutely 
necessary for any independent study of the mosaic. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 

Le Invasioni Barbariche in Italia. Di Pasquale Villari. 
Milano: Hoepli, 1901. Pp. xiii + 480. L. 6.50. 

The period from Constantine to Charles the Great is one of great 
interest and at the same time of great difficulty for the historian. The 
unsettled and changing condition of society and the consequent 
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suffering of the people make a subject that is tragical in the extreme. 
Italy was one of the chief sufferers during this stormy period, and much 
of the best material for a proper understanding of the times is to be 
found there. Italian scholars have done much in the way of bringing 
out documents of historical and palaeographical interest. Foremost 
among these scholars is the distinguished Professor Villari, of Florence, 
so well known through his great “Life and Times of Savonarola,” and 
his “History of Florence,” and numerous other works. He has not 
only the gifts which make him an investigator of the highest order, 

ut e has popular gifts of equal merit—a rare combination in any 
ave. J 


he book before us is a popular story of the invasions of the 
barbarians between 300 and 800. It embodies the wealth of scholar- 
s ip w ic resulted from the latest and most exhaustive investigations, 
m 15 t0ld in the sim P le > lucid . energetic style of which Pro- 

lessor Villari is so complete a master. 

.i^Tr 61 ! 6111 mapS add much t0 the value of the work. w e 
at 'I might be given to the English world in a translation. 


The University of Chicago. ^' ^ ONCRIEF - 


L ° R l'’ffiuvre d e s' fiPI *f 0PAT ' 6tUde SUr la fondation de l’dglise, 
deux nrpm' p0t x re f et e d^veloppement de l’dpiscopat aux 

vain: Van Shout, ^goo ™ MlCHIELS ’ Lou - 
C ° NS lS°R. PLA N m US paris COn L^h nC n S a P oIo S 6ti< t ues - Par 

414. Fr.3.50 ' P Lethielleux, 1900. Pp. xvi + 

aUth0fS diSCUSS the same sub i ects - In P f e- 
the constitution of th e P isco P ate > Michiels describes 

l he church PlaneiY \ ^ , and in explaining the constitution of 
dealing with fundam f ° the ongin of the episcopate. Both are 

StaCXr T ff in Roman Catholic P°»‘y- 

church, and that th T* *f* f r j St himself is the founder of the 
divine right Mirhi^i ^ ^ P rinci P^ e * its organization exists by 
ty a study of i t , fi S seeks t0 discover how it was actually constituted 
Mamination of *„ et^R' * Sta l' sbment ' n Jerusalem. After a minute 
his conclusion coHcrf* f* ilri<TKmr0i in the first century, he reaches 
the apostolic aee Tkfif formation and form of the churches in 
8 ' at thls organization perpetuated itself is seen in 
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the episcopate of the second century, and in the lists of bishops of 
prominent churches, which in each case run back to the apostles 
Finally, by way of general synthesis, there emerges the oc nn 
apostolic succession and of the divine origin of the episcopate. 

In a somewhat more general way Planeix explains and vindicates 
the papal constitution of the church by showing how Christ s idea 
exactly realizes itself in the Roman hierarchy — in the several‘ ' 

tions of ordinary priests, bishops, and an authoritative and infallib^ 
pope. That the power of the sovereign pontiff is of divine ong 
is evidenced by Scripture, tradition and reason, by the papacy s g on- 
ous achievements in religious history, and by its conflicts wi 
material and intellectual powers of an unfriendly world. 

The papal scheme of ecclesiastical polity is set forth m these v - 
umes with great perspicuity, with evident sincerity, and wit w o e 
hearted enthusiasm. The very thoroughness and honesty with whi 
the thing is done, however, make all the more clear the total unh - 
ness of the Catholic and Protestant conceptions of the C » la 
church. The ideas and arguments with which these pages are e 
seem simply incredible to readers who know the history of the Roman 
church; who refuse the authority of the papal hierarchy , who l 8° 
an external, visible organization ruled over by bishops claiming o 
the legitimate successors of the apostles ; who repudiate the sup 
natural character of its priesthood and the divine efficacy of its sac 
ments; who deny any mediary of any sort between the sou a 
Christ; and who affirm the universal priesthood of all genuine ns 
tians. The Catholic program outlined in these volumes will * n er ^ 
and instruct believers in the Protestant system, but the chasm e we 
the two is so wide that the thought of crossing over will not 

enter the mind. Eri b . H ulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 


Tyconius-Studien. Ein Beitrag zur Kirchen- und Dog 8 
schichte des vierten Jahrhunderts. Von Traugott • 

Leipzig: Dieterich*sche Verlags-Buchhandlung, I 9 00, * 

vii +116. M. 2.50. 

Published separately, and also as Heft 2, Bd. VI, of Studien 
Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche , herausgegeben 
Bonwetsch u. R. Seeberg. 

In 1886 Dr. Haussleiter published in the Zeitschrift f&r kirchlic 
Wissenschaft cogent reasons for believing that a large part of the os 
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commentary of Tyconius on the Apocalypse could be identified 
through its use by subsequent writers, especially Beatus, a Spanish 
presbyter and abbot, who compiled a commentary on the same book 
about 784 A. D. This was published by Florez, Madrid, 1770. The 
edition was very small, if we may judge by the rarity of known existing 
copies. The Bodleian, it is stated, has one, but not the British 
Museum nor the Cambridge University Library. 

In 1894 Mr. F. C. Burkitt (in Cambridge Texts and Studies , Vol. 
HI, No. 1) published from MSS. a carefully edited text of Tyconius’s 
Liber Regularum. In the preface Burkitt expressed a hope that this 
tter text might “induce some scholar to investigate Tyconius* 
methods and ideas.” 


In the autumn of 1898 a student in Gottingen interested himself 
m the history of Donatism, and particularly in Tyconius. In May, 
1 99 » he took up pastoral work in Reval, Russia, but was encouraged 
y Professor Bonwetsch to gather up the results of his studies. Aided 
further by the counsel of the same teacher, and also of Professors 
auss eiter and Bousset, and by permission of the directors of the 
y 1 rary in Gdttingen to use in Reval its copy of Beatus’s com- 
entary, e is able, though with much modesty, to publish a fresh 
important contribution to church and doctrinal history. After 
Aumi ^* dences Tyconius’s influence upon leading writers — 
sour^PQ ln, a ® ede > Cassiodorus — he gives a sketch of the 

be recnvf 0 method b ? which m <>st of the lost commentary can 

logical rnn * C01TeCt understanding obtained of Tyconius’s theo- 
of the Ch 10nS> particularl y bis view of the nature and mission 

hu^anitvT> r h ’° r theWayi ” Which God works in 

skilful exDosir S (P- 2 3 )- This introduces a clear and 

citations in 1'°. ° y con ' us ’ s teaching, accompanied by numerous 
(PP-J3-116) °° DOteS ’ k° m Beatus and from the Liber Regularum 

Bousset oTt' refer ! t0 unpublished investigations, by Professor 
^red , tha t l 2 Dm , S COmmeDtar y “s use. It is much to be 
can but hone 1 ***. tCXt ^ pubbs bed °f Beatus’s commentary. We 
epitomizing on V** ° Ur author » wbo has done so good work in 
would carry out h * already won bim, Tyconius’s teachings, 
Optatus and August* 0 ^* 11 ^ com P&ring these with those of 

value of thi« °* tllis notice lt is possible only to suggest the 
18 fresh stud y of Donatism. It is evident that Tyconius 
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deserves greater attention than he has received, that through him a 
better understanding can be gained of the better side, the purer an 
deeper motive, of the Donatist movement, especially in its beginnings. 

I may also add that in the rewriting of its history, for which su 
studies as those before us are preparative, the line of investigation 
pursued by Mr. Hahn in his essay on “The Extinction of the Chns- 
tian Churches in North Africa” will be found of special importance. 
Tyconius opens to us the nobler motives of Donatism. The. raci 
and social characteristics of the Berbers and their political relations to 
the Roman dominion explain much that is darkest and most repu sive 

in its development. Egbert C. Smyth. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

A History of the Church of Scotland from the Earliest 
Times down to the Present Day. By John Macphers • 

Paisley and London: Gardner, 1901. Pp. viii + 45 ^* 7 s * 

There is nothing prosaic about the church history of Scotland. 
Intense vigor and energy of action have always characterized the re 1 
gion of that country. In early times the missionary zeal and actl ^7 
of Coiumba and his disciples were something phenomenal. e 
period of the Culdees, extending from the seventh to the twelfth cen 
tury, is shrouded in darkness, but the succeeding Romanizing period, 
inaugurated by Queen Margaret and King David, is full of even 
and movement. The period of the Reformation brings to 
front such intense spirits as Hamilton, Wishart and Knox, Beaton, 
Mary of Guise and Mary queen of Scots. The Stuart period see 
Scotch Presbyterianism and English Episcopacy in hot and bloody coo 
flict, connected with which are “ Black Acts,” “Articles of Perth, 

Giles tumults, solemn leagues and covenants, civil wars, and the °rn 
ble cruelties of Turner, Dalziel, and Claverhouse. Succeeding the a 0 
the Stuarts and the permanent establishment of Presbyterianism t ere 
comes that long period in which internal dissensions and open rup 
tures and secessions play so lively a part. Through all her history 
dulness is the last sin that can be laid to the charge of the Scottis 
church. 

The man who writes this history has a magnificent opportunity 0 
infuse a present spirit and vigor into the struggles, the reverses, an 
triumphs of this militant host of God’s elect, but not yet has the S cot< ^ 
church found the historian with something of the force and fir e 0 
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Carlyle to mold into living shape the material at his disposal. The 
work under review is an accurate, painstaking, straightforward narra¬ 
tive, never impassioned, and sometimes wearisome. The reader cannot 
help feeling that this methodical, matter-of-fact way of describing the 
soul-stirring scenes of Scottish history is ill-suited to the theme. The 
defect is to be attributed in part to the author’s ill-advised distribution 
of his matter. If, instead of following the chronological, annalistic 
method, he had grouped the material around significant and determin¬ 
ative events, somewhat in the manner of Green’s Short History , the 
merit of proportion, emphasis, and animation would have been less 
difficult to realize. Then, again, in a minor way, this defect, with its 
consequent ill effects, obtrudes itself whenever a new character is intro¬ 
duced, for in almost every instance a biographical sketch immediately 
ollows, which breaks the continuity, brings in a distracting digression, 
and checks and weakens the reader’s interest. 

Regretting that an antiquated method robs these pages of that per¬ 
spective, color, and glow which ought to characterize a church history 
cot and, we nevertheless welcome this volume as an orderly and 
tworthy account of ecclesiastical affairs. The thought is expressed 
me ear narrative prose, with little variety in style. The temper of the 
partisan and advocate is nowhere manifest. In connection with each 
J! 0ngmal and secondary sources are indicated. The account 
astir^H °^ n t0 P resent da y» describing the most recent ecclesi- 
the Fr/ V pk Pm u ntS and reli & ious movements, including the union of 

ChumHfSrr ^ United PrCSbyterian ^ ^ UDited FreC 


The University of Chicago. 


Eri B. Hulbert. 


UND HEX *N p ROCESS IM MlTTELALTER 

Von Toswpi, ?J STEHUNG DER grossen Hexenverfolgung. 
19OCL Pp xv + 538 MSnchen u nd Leipzig : 01 denbourg, 

pit- is a valua ble presentation of the dark arts and the 
exposed in tKo 111 P ersons accused of sorcery and witchcraft were 
so thorough anH * f AgCS * 1 do n0t know of an y other treatment 
Merest is sustain^ S aCt0ry * In s P ite of a st y le not always clear, the 
versant with the * ^ CVCr ^ P a & e ' The author seems to be fully con- 
opening years ofTh^p 8 traces tlie history no farther than the 
Britain and Salem * ^ e * ormati on, and omits all reference to Great 
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If one portion of the work were to be selected as more worthy of 
special commendation than others, it would be its presentation of the 
demonology built up by the great schoolmen of the thirteenth century, 
and the powerful influence that demonology exercised upon the prose¬ 
cution of sorcerers and witches in the courts, civil and ecclesiastical. 
Soldan, Lea (in his History of the Inquisition ), and Dr. White (in his 
Warfare of Science with Theology) do not pass over this influence of 
scholastic metaphysics, but they ascribe the persecutions for witch 
craft and sorcery chiefly to the office of the Inquisition for heresy, an 
to the popes. So also does Zockler in his article on witchcraft in the 
new edition of Herzog (Vol. VIII, pp. 31 «■)• Hansen, on the other 
hand, lays stress, and I think justly, upon scholasticism as the lea mg 
one of these three forces, in developing and establishing this perse 
cuting activity (pp. 146, 211, 328, 535, etc.). When the galaxy 0 
profound theologians, beginning with Albertus Magnus and the Lom 
bard, began to shine, the Inquisition established by the fourth Lateran 
council in 1215 was already in full force and its execution familiar to 
Europe. Nevertheless, it was the curiously wrought scholastic doc¬ 
trine that established on a firm intellectual basis the doctrine 0 
demonic agency upon the thoughts and activities of mortal men. The 
popular belief of the Christian world was a legacy handed down by 
pagan society. The theological belief had behind it the authority 0 
Augustine. The penitentiallbooks are full of warnings to the maUfici 
and penalties for their baneful acts. The theologians of the ear y 
Middle Ages never express a doubt of the reality of the compacts 
between men and devils. But when the schoolmen, with Thomas 
Aquinas at their head, had announced their matured statements, there 
could be no longer a question of doubt as to what the church believe 
and the tribunals, both civil and ecclesiastical, ought to do. e 
elaborate and careful definitions of the Seraphic Doctor, laid down m 
his Commentary on the Lombard and in his Summa , were confirme 
by the statements of his great Franciscan contemporary, Bonaventura, 
by Duns Scotus, Durandus, and a host of others of the later perio s m 
the use of the scholastic method. . 

According to these definitions, the demons are everywhere, by t eir 
overmastering influence over men and women, engaged in their e 
ish work. This influence is the result of a definite pact entered into 
by human beings with them. The demons assume bodies, create 
storms and tempests, blast harvests, produce sickness and death, impo 
tence and sterility. They cannot transport bodies through the air, as 
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popular belief and the later Spanish theologians and commentators 
affirmed, but the soul may be transported through space while the body 
is asleep. To the monstrous doctrine of the succubus and the incubus 
Thomas and the other schoolmen of his age lent the weight of their 
names; the doctrine of the succubus , that demons cohabit with men, 
and the incubus , that they lie with women. Yea, though the demons 
cannot produce offspring, they may carry the seed from the man and 
transfer it to the woman. Even Gabriel Biel, the Tubingen theologian 
at the eve of the Reformation, held to this carnal communion. Thus, 
by this unimpeachable authority, the popular superstitions were accred¬ 
ited. The popes accepted the conclusions and reannounced them. 
To courts was left no other course than to take cognizance of this dia- 
0 ical agency and the crimes which were committed in obedience to 
t. One of the most serious questions involved was whether malific 
in uence, or malcfictum, as it was called, exercised upon the marriage 

was a proper cause for divorce. Thomas and his contemporaries 
gave an affirmative reply. 

Hansen finds three periods in the history of sorcery and witch- 
f . a . r0m 4 0o ~ I2 3 ° the demonic agency was accepted by all, but 
d<LT PU “ ishmentS were H S ht - From 1230-1430 the scholastic 
>71 °"“ ulated - Tll e trials passed from the civil courts to the 
the eetnhr u nc * uisition * * n Frederick II.’s code, constructed after 
the rr- 1S ment ° f the In< l uisition > sorcery is still included among 
for sonJT thC StatC * oldest ecc lesiastical Interrogatories 

witches ^ ae rom I27 °* * n tlie third period, from 1430-1540, the 
presided Tv TfTT “ 1 disti “ Ct Sect ’ meeting in fix ed assemblies, 
bTn' s oT ,1 tHe deVU ’ aDd attended b y demons and human 
°ped. BotWiT ^ W i ° men ‘ A large literature on the subject is devel- 
cases until in * Cm ^ the ecclesiastical tribunals originate and try 
^ft is confin J| 5 f 2 ° 1 ° France and Germany the prosecution of witch- 
«d A d ““ ““*.*?.««• Alexander V,, L „ X , 

*e civil courts’ of itl ° • '* “ ecessar y to urge on the flagging zeal of 
demonic influence. * ' D ^ K °° d W ° rk ° £ clearing the land of 

life in Eurnn,! l T eS i. C !. edenCe t£lat ’ a ^ ter twelve centuries of Christian 


e m 
well as 


EurnnI u lu<u » aiter weive centuries of Christi 

wen as among th * 6 ^ Sh ° uld bave P revail ed with the educated, as 
^tween demon & meD ’ ^ at carna ^ inter course was carried on 

Period of years * T* k Uman beings » lastin g often through a long 
watched the ? Uman beings at the assemblies or “sabbaths” 
• descend a ladder in the form of a tom-cat, tail fore- 
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most, and then proceeded to kiss his posterior parts; or that they did 
homage to him in the shape of a great goat, or in some other form, 
and then, after self-indulgence at the table and the extinction of the 
lights, they yielded themselves in wild orgy to the passions of the 
demons. But it is scarcely less difficult to understand that these 
beliefs were accepted at the time of the Renaissance, and that the 
shocking punishments were then numerous, and that the Reformers, 
even of England, did not denounce the delusion of such demonic 
influence, long established as it was, or cry a halt to the burnings to 
which the victims were subjected. A recent writer, Diefenbach, in e 
unwholesome spirit of Janssen, in his Zauberglaube des i 6 ten Ja run 
derts nach den Katechismen des Dr. M. Luthers, has ventured to a nn 
that the faith in demonic agency had a firmer hold among the Protes 
tants than among the Catholics, and the executions were more numer¬ 
ous. However, the figures of Hoensbroech, the converted Jesui, 
amply answer the charge. 

The notorious bull of Innocent VIII., of 1484, and the equally 
notorious book, the Malleus Maleficarum , receive their proper share 
attention in Hansen’s work. The papal bull recognizes the rea lty 0 
the several shapes in which the devil was said to appear, an t e 
prevalence of demonic influence. Pastor, in his History of the op 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 250 ft, Germ, ed.), seeks to answer the objection drawn 
from this document against the doctrine of papal infallibility on t 
ground that Innocent does not formulate a doctrine on the su jec 
His bull proceeds upon the basis of former papal deliverances from 
Gregory IX. down to Sixtus IV. At any rate, contends Pastor^ 
Innocent’s judgment is no more binding upon the church in this cas 
than would be a papal document on any non-theological question, say, 
for example, a controversy over a benefice. Whether the well-known 
distinction which some Catholic writers in these recent days ma 
between papal deliverances on doctrinal and administrative questions 
is a sound one or not, Hansen does not pretend to discuss. But e 
emphasizes the fact that Innocent’s bull was prefixed to all the twenty 
nine editions of the Malleus Maleficarum , and that meant a good ea. 
This pestilential book, adopting the wildest beliefs regarding witc ^ 
and demonic agencies, might well head a revised list of the m ex 
which might be expected to commend itself to all rational minds, 
is, perhaps, the most unblushing insult ever pronounced in serious 
publication upon women, their insatiable lust, and their malific in u 
ence. The authors had the most convincing proofs of the succu us 
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and mcubus in their own experience as inquisitors. Had it not come 
out in forty-eight trials under their jurisdiction, and by the confes¬ 
sions of the women themselves, that they had practiced cohabitation 
with demons for from ten to thirty years ? 

Th * r ' ader rises from the perusal of this vivid presentation, thank¬ 
ful to God for the better times in which it is the lot of this generation 
ohve, and convinced that our modern enlightenment, mixed with 

i * Unbe ' lef : much t0 be lamen ted as the unbelief may be, is 
mmeasurably better than the mediaeval faith with the horrible delu- 

neracft 35 ,°“ t0 U ’ Wh ‘ ch the church sanctioned, and the gory 
P tions which it mistakenly organized and mercilessly pushed. 

Laxe Theological Seminary. DaVID S ' Schaff - 

The Dawn °f the Reformation. By Herbert B. Workman. 
Pp xv+ 3 T io e ^ e 6 d 0fWyClif - LOnd ° n: Kdl y- '*»• 

L7°I kman ’ S pIeasant volumes on The Church of the 
pen. In the treat *‘1 T" ** glad t0 haVC another volume from his 
In ,he au 2 h r SUCh 1 SUbjeCt " the dawn of the Reforma- 
inlluence to the mJti 0pP ° rtUnity t0 follow the converging lines of 
‘-great “f ‘° Ws a ™“ d a 

Wiclif and the events th t fT V ° Ume concerned "“h ‘he age of 
author traverses the X ? 1 Cd t0 this a S e - In a popular style the 
beginning that WicHf a n j°L- WlChf discussion ' He realizes from 
instance, the best edit' t • . b,S age , are not we “ understood. For 
“teds a careful revision 00 H *1 Engllsh works > b y Arnold, he thinks 
satisfactory edition of the p He r ^° St entirel y despairs of an entirely 

«tnuch safer in the use of V't W ° rkS ‘ He believes that the student 

are "ell authenticated He !* **?“ ***•*““« Which ’ in his opinion . 
rather the head and a deep suspicion that Wyclif was 

actually responsible for an'that “ °* ‘ SCh ? 01 ° f W ° rkerS than himself 
shtencies of the vreat ^ PaSSeS Under his name -" The incon- 
»ake him consistent^,? ^ distinctly seen, and he says that to 
knife. ns,stent would require the constant use of the pruning 

‘ncies‘i^his various US* him ,. consistent ? D ° not the inconsist- 
peat man earnestly seeking Sh °T the profou “ d consistency of a 

4nd with each step mod u*- CVer comin « a little “carer to it, 
step modifying his views until at last the views of his 
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light. j w. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 

Ten New England Leaders By Williston Walker. New 

York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1901. Pp. 47 • ‘ 

TH,S volume contains ten lectures recently delivered on the"S»*- 
worth Foundation ” at Andover Theological Seminary. y ^ 
distinct contribution to the history of Congregationahs ^ 

England. Professor Walker leaves Hartford Theological Semin ry 
become Professor Fisher’s successor in Yale Div mty ***** 
Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, History of the 
tional Churches in the United States, and these “ So " thw ° rt J e ded> 
together with his service as an instructor, he is entitled g 

with the possible exception of Professor Fisher, as themost^mp ^ 
living historian of American Congregationalism. H istory” has 

work on The Reformation in the “ Ten Epochs o Church H^ory 
been justly pronounced the best among ten volumes of v y 
SJ His volume, like that of Professor Fisher .• *« “ b ’£ 

should be in the hands of every English-speaking student of 

estant Reformation. . _, v va i ua ble 

In the Ten New England Leaders we have not simp y ^ 
biographical sketches of important men : each man re P r ® \ 

of Uri.e, life poll* «r P™^ 

organically connected history; and the history o 0 { the 

gationalism is a foremost element in the religious his ry 

The ten leaders are: William Bradford, the first S°^ er ”°|° tans [ n 
mouth colony ; John Cotton, the leading minister of the 
Boston; Richard Mather, who formulated the princip es o ^ 

tionalism ; John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians ; In ®\ i eader . 
president of Harvard College, and Cotton’s successor to Pum ^ 
ship; Jonathan Edwards, the great theologian of the ® lg ent 0 f 

tury and of all American history ; Charles Chauncey, t e P p Leonar( j 
Edwards’s doctrine and methods; Samuel Hopkins an mQst 
Woods, typical theologians; and Leonard Bacon, one o 
versatile and forceful personalities of his generation. 
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It is easy to suggest additional names, like that of Thomas Hooker 
whose literary service resembled that of Richard Mather, or that of 
Horace Bushnell, whose independent, if not strictly scientific, contri¬ 
bution to American theological thought has greatly stimulated many 
men; yet had twelve men, instead of ten, been selected, the eminent 
foreign missionaries among whom it would have been difficult to select 
asing en^ and educators like Mark Hopkins and Professor Park, 
must have been omitted. 

m J he i "?u < ? r h3S successfu »y fulfilled a definite purpose. He has 

.o otT^ 6 ,D .“T? f ° rm material not easi, y accessible here- 
^;“, d ,. haS P la “ d both students and general readers under 
renewed obligations for the results of faithful and prolonged research 

Boehringer “ d *«» Pau,; 
church histori in tCr the sources, wrote a voluminous and useful 
able lr n y n r - h r 0f bi 0 gra P hies - M -y Of the most valu- 
ruonographs The T ^ l ° !l CcIesiastical histor y are biographical 

tccHssm Theological Seminary. BENJAMIN 0> TRUE - 

R ItL E A “^'; 0N F BRA - E f- G UND DAS NEUE STIFT ZU 

Studie. Von PAur klrdle ?: Und kunst geschichtliche 
Pp.viii + 36i+ 2 6 4 . R M DU I C 2 H - Mainz: Kirchheim . I 9°°- 

ear 'y ReformLiTn^ne 1S °“ e ° f the pictures( l ue figures of the 

denburg (b. I49o) and . ‘“ nd so " of the elect °r John Cicero of Bran- 

ccdesiastical office in the 1 ^-° * * e * ector Joachim, he was given an 
<%«• He seems to have bee^y ? 6 * 1 ™ 1 Whe “ ° Dly eighteen y ears 
nati °n and equally so of theol lnnocent of an y religious incli- 

tran sformation of character^hT earnmg ‘ Without undergoing: 
deb »rg and administrator of tt « app0lnted archbishop of Mag- 
111 ' 513 , and a year later ** ° f the bisho P ri c of Halberstadt 
tbe archbishopric and ele T * y ° Utb of twent y-four, he succeeded to 
appointment to the lattfR^ ° f Ma ‘ nz ' In consideration of his 
men t of the great sum nf he had P ers °nally assumed the pay- 
mvolved himself hopelessly f‘ d fl ° rins t0 the P°P e > and had thus 
“tber expenses, he had bor m j *’ T ° pay this amoun t and to meet 
Hsburg, and it was to ’ 0 °K, g0ld fl ° rinS ° f ** FuggerS of 

fy his obligation that he arranged with 
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Leo X to sell the indulgences that under Tetzel’s direction called 

“ rr— zsrjzzz* 

under the influence .1 Hum.nUm.und 'f'‘“"t “uU 

co.frmmmy or f» “ “,”gL- 

so he kept himself neutral on the questions that were agita g 
“-y and * e reUgi0US In W 1 ° s r ! ! d s ’ ““on Aepll of secularizing his 

sr ,fc“ » 8 u.. - j-a—ns 

Lutheran prince, in opposWon to the R ““ ““"ft ' rcd the 

to adhere to the old faith. . # KniMiner 

The volume before us treats of Albrecht’s P^ c “ tCip ™ for yea rs 

and equipping a cathedral and a residence at HaUe. H ^ 

he spent most of his time, incurring thereby the d “* t0 the 

which, as the more important ecclesiastical center, fe ^ book 

personal presence of the cardinal-archbishop-electo R- d 

describes minutely the circumstances that led to the esubhs^ 
the new cathedral, gives the papal and other correspondent « 
with the inauguration of the enterprise, and escri es buildin g S , 

thing connected with the architecture and adornment h ^ 

including all that has been preserved or is known g * & the 
mausoleum prepared by Albrecht for his own sepulture, t h ^ 
nave, the mural paintings, the carpets, tapestries l.turg^ 

A separate chapter is devoted to the sanctuary, with its sanct qr ^ 
the reliquary and its varied contents of bones, ragm 
of Christ, i Th, origin of this l«rg« c»ll«c«o», 
diual much money and to which be devoted muC „ ’ M enthu- 

with a painstaking care worthy of a better subjec . biblio- 

siastic over the acquisition of a rare relic as is e The 

phile over the acquisition of a unique copy of a firs „ Beilage ” 

extensive catalogues of relics and works of art in t he 

will prove of considerable interest to the ant, ^ ua ” an . I ]bert felt 
Reformation was pressing so irresistibly upon Hal e w Ha i_ 

it advisable to remove most of his works of art an re under 
berstadt and Mainz. In 1541 Halle accepted t e t was 

the leadership of Justus Jonas, and the Catholic esta 
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brought to an end. He became greatly embittered against Protes¬ 
tantism because of the losses that he suffered through the Reforma¬ 
tion, and encouraged the Jesuits in their early efforts to inaugurate 
the Counter-Reformation. His last years were spent in Mainz, where 
he was harassed by accumulated debts and was able to exercise little 
influence. He died in 1545. Redlich has performed well his task, 

making, as it would seem, an almost exhaustive use of the extant 
materials. 

Baylor University, ALBERT HENRY NeWMAN ' 

Waco, Tex. 


Theology at the Dawn of the Twentieth Century. By J. V. 
Pp 560” B ° St0n: Smal1, Ma y nard & Co., 1901. 


even, mini > at ?? Wn ° f ih ‘ Twentieth Century is a book which 
and divert ** S i° U * lave 0n b ' s stud y table for doctrine, reproof, 
olon 0 f T ‘ * S inte “ ded t0 bC 3 the Christian 

eCcreil s T ntt,me; . but il the important topics: the 

second advent \ * 1 “ Carnatlon > the resurrection of the dead, and the 
‘0 be the autho°> ^ f ° r ‘ he com P etitors of Christianity appear 
C r S ° CCaS,0nal addreSS ° n The b °° k will have a 

have Smed t hT Dg preachers - Their representatives 

method, strict constrarT* ' D agreement Wlth each othe r by a uniform 
have not demanded a re m ' nter P retation of the Scriptures, and 
°f liberal views are imn V ' SI ° n ° f COmmon lo S ic - The representatives 
inerrancy of all nrnnf P resslonist > eclectic, oracular, and believe in the 

hood o 7 cod InH f S WhiCh “ l0 ° k " t0ward the un ‘ ve rsal father- 

nature. The ChH f 0VC 38 tbe f undame ntal attribute of the divine- 
Pretation and th * made b ° th the rule o£ inter ‘ 
but is supported L g i° f teXt ‘ The doctrine is left undefined, 
of God, and radicalLv 0Utl ° n ’ immanence . the universal fatherhood 
justifies its optimism ° nereleases il fro m authority; another 

"relation: and evn i,!,- sanctlfies 11 83 an independent organ of 
But immanence Ut,<>n “ a 100(16 of “Potion. 
ent results. The f ° n transcen ^ ent grounds for transcend- 

■mpunity. One ^ °° d ar ^ ues retribution, correction, and 
fin<is it, Red Learv tl. P f° poses to rediscover hell; but when he 
might have been” • , 6burglar ’ cou >d not break and enter. “It 
t e eternal worm ” and, in strict logic, will 
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torment the saved as well as the lost. Professor Smith’s “Reminis¬ 
cences of Hebrew Life and Politics” is interesting and final. By 
“ the literary view ” he sees in the same glance a literary unity w ic 
dates the historical books later than 561 B. C. and a literary diversity 
which dates the severalty of their sources. The darkey said to Satan, 
when he saw the art of the tempter : “ Gimme your side er de game, 
and I’ll bet er million.” The important subject, “The Moral Influ¬ 
ence of the Atonement,” deserves better treatment than it receives in 
the present article. This poetical gem fairly represents the author 

logic and taste: .. , , _ 

b Count me o’er earth s chosen heroes, 

They are souls who stood alone, 

While the men they agonized for 
Hurled the contumelious stone. 

The article by President Eliot should have been the last. As the 
liberal contention is passed on from man to man, it assumes its n 
form in the superior, deliberate, and masterful essay on “ Progressive 
Liberalism.” It contains several misstatements, as that “the 0 
Rule occurs in writings earlier than the gospels.” It was can 1 , 
scarcely kind, to point out the fact that the universal fatherhoo 
God is not of biblical origin. This clear and finished paper presen 
the conclusion of the whole “progressive” matter. It is the resi » 
a gray, earthy precipitate, somewhat irridescent, and of a sweetis 
About all the fallacies and sophistries of the platform are embo 1 
in the volume. Evident misstatements abound. Contrary acts yie 
uniform conclusions, and diverse conclusions are adduced ro 
same fact. “ They perish forever” is regarded as teaching e e * 
punishment by one progressive author. Another assures us 
“propitiation” occurs but twice in the New Testament. T e in ^ 
duction by the editor is fair, just, and comprehensive. One thin 8 
clear, if this book is evidence, that is, that progressive evaDge ^ Qt 
theology is without an objective basis, a rational method, or perma 

results - B . D. Hahn. 

Springfield, Mass. 


Die Idee des Reiches Gottes in der Theologie. Von 
Johannes Weiss. Giessen: Ricker, 1901. Pp- I SS* 

This volume is the expansion of an address made to the t ^ ie0 J°^ s 
cal conference at Giessen in June, 1900, and supplements the au 
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work, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes , which was reviewed in the 
April, 1900, number of this Journal. The author traces historically 
the idea of the kingdom, and especially examines, and in part defends, 
the views of Ritschl, who brought it into a central position in theology. 

So complex and elastic is the idea of the kingdom of God that it 
has been as wax in the hands of theologians. The author, owing 
partly to an arbitrary use of the sources, assumes that Jesus viewed the 
kingdom wholly on its eschatological side, rather than primarily as a 
society of men, and hence that the primary idea has undergone com¬ 
plete transformation. He also thinks that, even in New Testament 
times, there was expectation of the individual entering the kingdom at 


His references to the kingdom in the Fathers, while of great inter¬ 
est, are of necessity meager, these, in fact, numbering several thousand, 
and meriting a separate treatise (soon to appear from the University 
ress). We should question the statements that Augustine “ generally 
reserves the conception of regnum for the condition (Zustand) of the 
promised dominion, and that “in proportion as the kingdom is 
ready contemplated in the presence of the church, it is called, not 
mg om of God, but kingdom of Christ.” Augustine evidently has 
he church in mind when he says: “The martyrs have suffered, and 
e mg om of God has made much progress from thence, and 
advanced throughout all nations” (On the: Psalms, 45, 12). 

assurer '"IT 1S available as t0 whether in the Middle Ages the 
was cont°V,i church t0 be the kingdom of God on earth 

The m„ir# * ^ Savonarola and the reforming parties generally, 

cated anH r; 1 ^ °* tllC kin £ dom in Reformation times are indi- 
of the kinaH C aC . 1 ° oted that the orthodox system makes the doctrine 
" Part ° f Christology-in the state of exal- 

tology. Ritschl e ^° C J nil u 0f the kin S dom of God appears in escha- 
largely on v* * that the reformers treated the kingdom too 
supplied 6 16 I ^ 1 ° US s ' de » a * ac k which Cocceius in a measure 

its myslij a °l M ° S ? " epresent P iet >sm in general, Tauler and Arndt 
biblical settimr ’ m and Crusius expound the idea in its 

tthonalism Th‘ • h ° IdS *** im P ortant P lace between pietism and 
Schultz, and otlT Clrd ' ° f ‘ deaS haS been fruitful in Hofmann, Ewald, 
tion, “The v:_ P aut bor accords scant justice to the concep- 
saya: “It W ° G ° d fa within y° U " ( Luk «= «), of which he 
argely employed simply as watchword for an 
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earnest inner Christianity of heart and deed (Tolstoi), whereby the 
name ‘kingdom of God’ appears completely volatilized” (p. 5 1 )- 

Among the theologians of the Aufkldrung, the views of Hobbes, 
Leibnitz, Semler, Herder, Lessing, Reinhard, Kant, Tieftrunk, Stludlin, 
and De Wette are treated in a valuable section of the book. The 
author thinks that many of their views are still working hindrance to 
a right understanding of the proclamation of Jesus. 

Ritschl gives Schleiermacher the credit of first rightly applying 
the teleological nature of the kingdom of God to the conception 
of Christianity. Of special interest to the student of sociology is 
Schleiermacher’s remark (p. 102) that the animating spirit of the king¬ 
dom is not merely “ the pure consciousness of kind awakened throug 
Christ,” but this when it has “ become a powerful impulse together 
with the consciousness of God.” 

Ritschl joins his endeavor expressly to that of Theremin, who su - 
ordinates all Christian doctrine to the idea of the kingdom of God. 
The author shows how Ritschl in later editions modified his state¬ 
ments, apparently influenced by Kaftan’s eudaemonistic view of the 
kingdom as the highest good, in a different sense from that of Kant. 
Ritschl likens Christianity to an ellipse, the two foci of which are the 
ideas of the kingdom of God and of redemption. The author thin s 
of these two points rather as centers of intersecting circles, and sees 
an antinomy between them. He points out the difficulty in any 
“ completed ” kingdom of God, whether in the form of Lotze s ever 
progressing humanity or Ritschl’s ideal generation of men, and thin s 
the biblical idea of the completed kingdom has its place in the in 1 
viduals of all ages who have reached the goal of their development. 
“ Between the pessimistic view of Lotze and a superficial optimism* 
Jesus, as ever, has sounded the right note in the parables of the sower 
(p.150). It is to be regretted that the author has not always allowe 
the “right note” of Jesus to be the norm of his very suggestive 
treatise (cf. pp. 112 f.). Jesus somehow refuses to be classed among 

those who “builded better than they knew.” 

Henry Martyn Herrick. 

Port Byron, III. 

The Ethnic Trinities and Their Relation to the Chris- 
tian Trinity. By Levi Leonard Paine. Boston : Houg 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1901. Pp. 378. $i- 75 » ***•. 

This is a polemic treatise, with the excellencies and defects of its 
kind. It reads like the utterance of a soul long held in the tramme s 
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of traditional theology, but at last free. Its subtitle calls it “ A Chap¬ 
ter in the Comparative History of Religions,” and we took it up under 
the impression that it is a scientific discussion. Such a notion brings 
us at once into conflict with the author. For example, when on p. 6 
one reads, “The new researches, however, go much farther. They 
reveal trinities of varied forms and developments in almost all the ethnic 
religions,” and finds a long list of these ethnic religions following, 
including the Chinese, he looks instinctively, but in vain, for chapter 
and verse.. Later he finds that the citation of authorities would not 
comport with the author’s method, and that the reader must take state¬ 
ments, both general and particular, on faith. 

This goes well with a second characteristic, the neglect of defini¬ 
tion. Trinity, for example, has many meanings on these pages, and 
its precise value is undiscoverable. It is interchangeable with triad 
and duad and quarternity; <r. g., p. 22I : “ in fact, the ethnic trinities are 
s own to e in a constant state of flux, not only from duality to trinity 
r quarternity, or to multiples of a triad, but also from one triad to 
otner .... The remarkable thing about it all is that the idea 
PrnJ D1 ru* 80 P ers * stent » holding its ground tenaciously, while so 
needless 1 & *** ^ S ^ es ** assumes.” Manifestly citations are 

assul«'' 1 !rn, Unde j ned S ° mething “ Proteus-like in the shapes it 
of continuit * W ° rd “ evoIution -” It appears, on the whole, to be the law 
“** D0ti0n 0f pr °S ress appended, but the progress 
which is oDDfi* hT*’ Md * seems to mean change, or anything, indeed, 
m l£2J nle° f ThC SUbjCCt is "-d “P »ere and there 

“EvolXi M ’. h ‘ S ° Se ° f the term being noticeable as omitted, 
men, but unfnr*| 3 1 t™! *° con i ure w *th> >s out of date with scientific 
for the lack of Da */ * S talt6n Up ^ P°P ular writers who make up 
But w „1 e "‘f me ‘ h0d ^ the “e of scientific terms, 
would lautrh J dWe “ 00 points like these. The author himself 
on an earlfna- °"V° Wm scie n«fically. For has he not given 
oat excuse if m ^ ' aeration of his reasoning, which leaves us with- 
a Person is a socM™*'* ‘"Understanding him ? P. 20 : “ God as 
•he exercise of hi« ^ I a " d needs no trinity of persons in order to 
ity,’ yet the first m nature. Man certainly is not a ‘ social trin- 
self before Eve w ^ d3m 86610810 bave been very sociable with him- 
Crusoe, i n t u e ^ S ,. Create ^ t0 a helpmeet to him. When Robinson 
without human cn 1StlC St01 7 °* ^ e * oe > was cast on a desert island 
mpanionship, was it necessary that his nature should 
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be trinitarianized in order to the continued exercise of his social, 
moral instincts ? The simple suggestion of it carries on its face its utter 
absurdity.Did it ever occur to anyone that Crusoe was in dan¬ 

ger of losing his mind or capacity of self-consciousness during those 
twelve years of complete isolation ? Rather, in fact, were not his fac¬ 
ulties of personality quickened into more vigorous activity by his 
lonely experience ? Such certainly is the impression made by the story, 
a story so artfully told that it has all the verisimilitude of historical 
autobiography. And must we regard the divine personality as deficient 
in those qualities of persistent self-consciousness which are so plainly 
inherent in human persons?” Was there ever a more striking and 
convincing use of the argument a fortiori , from the consciousness o 
Defoe’s creature to the consciousness of the Infinite Creator? e 
preface (p. vii) refers to the author’s previous book as follows: ‘ 1 
there are any who have been indisposed to accept the statements an 
conclusions of my previous book, I cannot doubt that the perusa 0 
this one will overcome such indisposition, unless indeed their min s 
are proof against all purely historical evidence ; ” and in like strain we 
may conclude: all who are disposed to accept this luminous argumen 
as to the divine self-consciousness may, likely enough, be convince 
by the statements and conclusions of the remainder of the volume, u 
those who reject it are proof against our author’s style of reasoning 
and his conception of “ purely historical evidence. 

George Wm. Knox. 

The Union Theological Seminary, 

New York, N. Y. 

The Atonement in Modern Religious Thought. ^ Theolo 
gical Symposium. By Frederic Godet, Adolph Harn 
Auguste Sabatier, Lyman Abbott, Washington Gla ^ de ' 
T. T. Munger, F. W. Farrar, W. H. Fremantle, w. 
Adeney, R. J. Campbell, A. Cave, Marcus Dods, • • 

Forsyth, Sylvester Horne, R. F. Horton, John nxw * 
Bernard J. Snell. London: Clarke; New York: 
taker, 1900. Pp. 376. $1.50. 

To give distinct, articulated, and intelligible summaries and critr 
cisms of the views of the seventeen eminent divines who enter in 
this symposium on the great and important subject of the atonem 
within the compass of a single brief notice, would be a hopeless un e 
taking. All that we may hope to do in calling attention to this 00 
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is to indicate in general the trend of the symposium and the manner 
in which it has been conducted. It was planned by the editors of the 
Christian World , the essays appearing first of all as articles in the 
columns of that journal during the season 1899—1900. The views 
expressed are, as might have been expected, as many and diverse as 
the men who contribute to the symposium. It is not meant that these 
do not often approach each other in standpoint and evince certain 
affinities according to which they might be classified into groups, but 
that, on closer examination, even those nearest akin to one another 
part and develop radical differences. Many, for instance, agree that 
a theory of the atonement is an inevitable and necessary part of the 
religious faith of the Christian; but when they come to express them¬ 
selves on how that theory is to be framed and what it is to be, they fly 
to the opposite ends of the diameter of the circle. Others agree that 
such a theory is an altogether superfluous element, and that the fact 
one of the atonement need be accepted to make a consistent Chris¬ 
tian. And yet each of these (with the exception of Dean Farrar) 
gives his own doctrine on the subject, or at least furnishes the mate- 
s out of which, and the method by which, such a doctrine must be 
of^h tells us that the atonement is the expression 

e truth that evil is necessary to moral development, and has its 

r °V? * u^ 1VIDe Will; f ° r this reason ft was just and needful that 
. ecome ma n and take upon himself the sufferings pro¬ 
of r , ? Sm ‘ Princi pal Forsyth asserts that the sufferings and death 
tends tK J! Cna1, ^ ut not Potential. Dr. Lyman Abbott con- 
the an 6 ° CCt °* ^ at °nement is the purification of man, not 
a nvo !? e f* ment ° f God; that it: is mad e by God, not by man, nor by 
love of m * he P^ ace °f naan ; that the inspiration of it is the 

teaches th ^ * aW ’ J ust i ce > or his wrath. Professor Harnack 

Wor k • that t 6 at . onement belongs to the prophetic aspect of Christ’s 
conception . ls t0 ov « rcome the ^ong and terror-inspiring 

hardest and W ^ s * nner must necessarily entertain as the 
to sav what ^ ^ art °* ^ is P^lshment. Dr. Horton declines 
famished tn ^ * s » but believes that out of the contributions 

a doctrine / Su ^ ect by Christian thinkers, past and present, 

historic sketch^ ^ in * uture - Professor Sabatier gives a 
not in the end' ^ reac ^ es conc lusion that the atonement consists, 
the annihilatin' 1 ^ 0 * ? enalt y» b ut in the deliverance of the sinner and 

dental theorv !! °a Gr * Gave advocates a phase of the govern- 

nd Mr. Snell of the moral theory of the atonement. Mr. 
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Horne attempts an induction of the biblical data, and Dr. Hunter aims 
to correlate the fact of the atonement with the modern evolutionary 
philosophy. Professor Godet approaches, without reaching the^vica¬ 
rious sacrificial theory, and Dr. Munger presents the life of Chnst m 
the world as the essential feature of his atoning work. All tb s s 
interesting and instructive, but we cannot fail to notice the total 
absence of representatives of the older views on the subject. Professor 
Warfield, of Princeton, and President Strong, of Rochester, are no 
to hold views on this subject which would not only be interesting, but, 
we venture to say, necessary to a perfect symposium on the subject 
which constitutes the title of the book. The absence of t ese or 
others of the same general type must be regarded as a serious blemis 
in the symposium. 


A. C. Zenos. 


The McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Die christliche Lehre von der Gnade. Apologie d « 

schen Christentums, insbesondere gegenuber der Kitscm 
schen Rechtfertigungslehre. Von August Dieckmann. 
Berlin : Schwetschke, 1901. Pp. xvi + 421. M - a ' 

In this book Dr. Dieckmann gives an exhaustive study of the 
Christian doctrine of grace. His point of view may be gathere 
his sub-title, which describes the work as an “ apology o 1 
Christianity, with special reference to the Ritschlian doctrine 0 jus 
cation.” The introduction shows that the author regards is 00 
a tract for the times, and hopes to appeal to a wider than a theo og ^ 
public (see p. 3). We fear that in this he is oversanguine, as the leng^ 
and technical character of his treatment are such as to make no ig 
demands upon even the professional reader. The book is too ong 
a tract, too polemic for a treatise. It is sufficient to say h er ® * .^ g 

criticism of Ritschl’s doctrine of justification is twofold : (0 * at ^ ^ 
rejection of natural theology it destroys the basis for God s re em P 
purpose, in the nature of things; and (2) that by an undue emp ^ 
upon the Pauline type of thought, and the neglect of other aspec s ^ 
the New Testament teaching, it gives the doctrine of justification ^ 
exclusively juridical character, and overlooks its ethical signi 
Against these errors he proposes the reconstruction of the entire 
trine of the divine grace, on the basis of a complete induction 0 
biblical teaching, which shall have for its result the separation 0 
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doctrine from its exclusive association with salvation, and its restora¬ 
tion to its true place as the fundamental theological conception. In 
the larger sense, grace is “the essential attitude of God to man as 
such (p. 29). Apart from the introduction, which discusses—among 
other matters—the present theological situation in Germany, the book 
falls into four parts, of which the first treats of the central importance 
of grace in the kingdom of God; the second, of faith as the counter¬ 
part of grace ; the third, of sin in the light of grace; and the fourth, 
of redemption through the grace of God in Christ Jesus. In the last 

we find the author’s detailed criticisms of Ritschl’s doctrine of justifi¬ 
cation. 

Wm. Adams Brown. 

The Union Theological Seminary, 

New York, N. Y. 


E th ik. Von W. Herrmann. (=“Grundriss der theologischen 
Wissenschaften,” funfter Theil, zweiter Band.) Tubingen : 
M^tfo 1901 ^ x + 200. M. 3.40. Zweite Auflage, 

R6MI 7? E t UN A E I ANGELISCHE Sit tlichkeit. Von W. Herrmann. 
pPffl 6 uT* 6 ’ durc ^ ^ie Besprechung einer r&mischen 
Gegenschnft vermehrt. Marburg: Elwert, 1901. Pp. 

iert k E fI E u W ° k° olcs 00 ethics are welcome contributions to the sub- 
thev di ecause °f the high reputation of the author and because 
faith Th SS ^ Crta ^ n v * ta * ^Peets of morality in relation to religious 
logical J FSt volume has been long awaited in the series of theo- 

Packed full nf°°i § t0 WhlCh ** belon S s ‘ In s P ite of its brevity it is 
moral rnne • C ° Se ar ^’ ument » an( * contains a masterly analysis of the 
of ethical *?° USness * ** P res upposes an acquaintance with the history 
a lrrent C trpl^ ,e0^leS, an< * ^ ev otes very little attention to a criticism of 
Dr. Herrma ^ SaVC sucb criticism will serve to make clearer 
The first DarW S ° Wn V * e T" ** * S a sobc * P* ece constructive work, 
of the ethirai PP 17 ^ is ^ evoted t0 a keen analysis of the character 
Christian ^ StCOnd part ( p P* 7 2-200) considers 

In the fi t 4 n ° rma out S rowth of Christian faith. 

(1) The moral ^ ^ followin S P oints are deserving of attention : 
All forms of Ca . nnot be derived from any natural impulses, 

must bezin ^ * mon * sm an< I utilitarianism are thus rejected. We 
y asking how morality is possible, but by asking 
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concerning tKe nature of the ethical relations in which we stand, (s) 
Eudsemonistic theories, however, are nearer to the truth than legal¬ 
istic conceptions which embody the moral law in arbitrary externa 
precepts. The content of morality must always be that which the sou 
pronounces inherently right. (3) The origin of moral consciousness is 
traced to the experience of trust in a person. The person whom I trust 
assumes for me a value other than mere utility. This new sense 0 
value evokes the feeling of obligation. (4) In accordance with this 
emphasis on personality, the Kantian maxim is translated into terms 
of personal communion. “Thou shall so order thine entire existence 
that thou mayest reach the deepest and most comprehensive ^com¬ 
munion ( Gemeinschaft ) possible with other men," and thus “thou 
shalt become inwardly free” (p. 33)- (s) “Moral thinking mvo ves 

the abandonment of a monistic conception of the universe (p- 55 /- 
We are conscious of personal freedom in a world of universa aw. 
No logical speculation can resolve this dualism into a unity. e 
only relief is furnished by religious faith which recognizes that t e 
good toward which as free agents we strive is identical with the 
power which rules the universe. Such faith, however, gives a practi 
rather than a speculative solution. (6) Moral reflection, if followe to 
its logical conclusions, involves one in hopeless pessimism. On t e 
one hand, the sense of the eternal reality of the good and 0 * e 
eventual defeat of evil becomes increasingly prominent. On the ot er 
hand, the sense of personal guilt and of hopeless alliance wit e 
brings despair. If this inner contradiction were not experience , 
Christianity would have nothing to offer us (p. 72). 

The second part begins by setting forth the nature of the re enip 
tion which Christianity offers. The essential features of Dr. err 
mann’s doctrine are familiar to readers of his famous Communion wi 
God. “ The Christian life rests on the simple fact that the person o 
Jesus can mediate the forgiveness of God to the individual who as 
experienced the power of that personality” (p. 103). This forgiveness 
of God through faith brings also the realization of a new moral power. 
Christian faith becomes “the power to do the good.” The essence 0 
morality, according to the theory in the first part of the book, c°nsiss 
in the creation of a permanent moral disposition ( Gestnnung ) w ic 
shall unswervingly direct our volitions. Such a disposition is create 
by Christian faith, which recognizes the good, not merely as a cate^ 
gorical imperative, but as a personal power which helps one to do t^e 
good. Christian morality thus differs from legalism in that it is 
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expression of an inner disposition rather than obedience to external 
precepts. It differs from any form of naturalism in the recognition of 
religious experience as the source of moral power. The practical 
application of the principles of the book to moral problems occupies 
the last sixty pages. 

The organic connection of morality with Christian faith is too often 
asserted by Protestants without any dear conception as to how faith 
and works are related. Professor Herrmann’s careful study of this 
relationship is therefore of great value. The query arises whether he 
has not overemphasized the pessimistic outcome of natural moral 
reflection in order to assert that morality demands the recognition of 
religion. Yet if Paul, Augustine, and Luther are normal types of 
Christian experience, the emphasis on the necessity for divine power 
seems justified. The religious fervor and sincerity of the book make 
it spiritually edifying as well as intellectually suggestive. 

The brochure on Romische und evangelische Sittlichkeit is a scathing 
arraignment of Jesuitical casuistry and probabilism. With the vigor 
and insight of a prophet the author shows the essential immorality of 
accepting as right any course of conduct the inherent rightness of 
which is not clearly perceived. If the church insists that duty involves 
the abdication of personal judgment in favor of external authority, it 
cuts the nerve of vital morality, and demoralization is certain. “ Jesus 
would irrevocably cast out a church which for the purpose of preserving 
^//deliberately holds men fast to this stage of ethical immaturity” 
(p- 40). The Moralphilosophie of the Jesuit Cathrein and the rejoinder 
0 the Catholic Professor Adloff x to the first edition of the book are 
quoted to show that the author is not pummeling any man of straw. 

veryone inclined to look with favor on ecclesiastical attempts to pre- 
vent men from squarely facing facts should read this masterly defense 
01 the redness of personal honesty. 


The University of Chicago. 


Gerald Birney Smith. 


E F I m H ^ ST ^ ife - A Story of Shortcomings and a Goal. By 
Si 25 ° HNS0N New York: Armstrong, 1901. Pp.xi + 179. 

son has 6 ana ^ s * s °* ** Keswick Movement” which Professor John- 

given us in this book we have a piece of thoroughly sane and 

■wort auf rit, ^f 10 ***^* une * rvangelische Sitilichkeitscontroverse . Katholische Ant* 
proUita »tischen Angriff. Strassburg: Le Roux ; pp. 23 ; M. 0.30. 
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wholesome work. Concisely, tenderly, wisely, but in a most effective 
way, he has laid bare the fallacy which lurks in the movement and 
shown the peril to which its adherents are exposed It took bo h 
grace and courage to say these things as they are here sa.d; bu 
strictures of this gentle, honest sort are what the hour demands. I 
those who belong to this school of thinking were only less worthy, the 
task of criticising them would be easier. But the ability and character 
of the leaders in this new crusade for a perfect adjustment o e 
to the will of God are such, their aims are so commendable, an y 
of their statements are so sound and helpful, that it seems an ungra- 
cious business to raise objections either to their system or method 
This is what has always been the special embarrassment in attempts 
controvert the views of the Guyons and the Uphams an t e mn J ’ 

and others of like purpose and spirit-the lofty and earnest devoutness 

of their souls. It is to the credit of our human nature tha , w 
renewed bv the grace of God, it reaches out after something be 
than has yet been attained. But aspirations, even the best, mus 
kept within the limits of the truth, and they must move on lines whi 
are in accord with the revelations which God has made in his 
and in a long succession of trustworthy experiences. Tested * n 
way the Keswick program, with all its excellencies, yields andbreais. 
Our author does not say this, but, tested in this way again, 
who are at the front in this movement do not appear to have any m 
power in their own home pulpits and in their regular work t an 
ministers of exceptional gifts and consecration. The 00 u 
review is an admirable one, and the subject with which it e s 
handled in an admirable temper. Were there space for furt er r 
ment of the matter submitted to us in Professor Johnson s * 
might be pertinent to ask whether he himself has not put an ov ® 
strain on the simple, natural, and obvious meaning of statements in 
gospel, in some of his own propositions. For instance, is it exa 
the right view to take of the case, is it an adequate summing U P ® ^ 

relation our Lord sustains to souls and of souls to him, to say t a 
are to trust in Christ because he deserves it? Of course, he is ^ 
trusted; and he is to be trusted because he is trustworthy j but is 
that statement of it a bit too refined ? On the face of it does it ® ^ 
— at the heart of it can it easily be made to mean just w a ^ 
meant, and nothing other than is meant, when we are urge ^ 
accept and follow Christ ? It is foolish to be alarmed at 
phrases. On the contrary, they are to be welcomed. But w 
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used we have a right to insist that they still hold in them all that 
the old contained. 


Boston, Mass. 


F. A. Noble. 


Ministerial Life and Work. Being a Second Series of Lectures 
on Pastoral Theology delivered at all the Scottish Univer¬ 
sities. By Jakes Stewart Wilson. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1901. Pp. 192. 3s. 6d. 

The author of these lectures has been a pastor and preacher for 
nearly forty years. For the second time he was appointed by the 
general assembly of the Church of Scotland to lecture to the students 
or the ministry in the Scottish universities. He speaks to them out 
0 his1 experiences in a “long and unspeakably happy ministerial life. ,, 

, 1S * * S an< ^ at ^ mes profound. In it there is not so much 
e avor of books as of life. What he has seen and felt he declares, 
uc testimony by one who has been in the battles of ministerial life 
s just w at those peering out into the coming conflict need to brace 
them for the good fight. 

l: ,!* e aut ^ r s sc heme of thought is very simple. God would express 
God ° V a ^ mer< ^ t0 men * Men in th eir need reach out toward 
God’s, " a ^ nc y is demanded to bring the two together, to carry 

fiist is thf rh" 75 t0 men ’ and t0 Iead men to God - J esus Christ 
ers of the cn ani |^ etween the two, and after him the genuine preach- 

hanirs all the P ' ’ 7 °, , h “ representatives - On that framework he 

Publicly readsThTscri t dUt ' eS ° f 7 Christian pastor - As the P astor 

of bantu™ . , P ures, preaches, and administers the ordinances 

liTj S "PP»-"« " «P—.« G«r. «ou gh , ,0 

them in pra i se h . h ? pra * S WUh and for 1116 people, and unites with 
total work he ' • nn ® S * )e ^ ore Cod and to God; and in all pas- 
and to brincr 5 l ° ma ' ce * ;Down to men God’s love and mercy, 
A s li 8 ” D mt ° fellowship with God. 
special ^uti^Tnf 0 ^ ^ thought of these lectures is simply local. The 
Scotland are nni!!fr l, !i ISterS t0 tlle established Presbyterian church of 
the author is an v aD< * en ^ orce d; but most of the thought of 
The book is brinf/i* / *° *** ministers an d ministerial students, 
istry or studvin* ( U - ° common "Sense, and every man in the min- 
studying for ,t would be greatly helped by reading it. 

The University or Chicago Galusha Anderson. 
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Christian Life and Theology. Or the Contribution of^Chris¬ 
tian Experience to the System of EvangelicalDoctrine. 
By Frank Hugh Foster. Chicago: Revell, 1901. rp. 
ix + 286. $1.50* 

This book consists of the Stone Lectures given before Princeton 
Theological Seminary, 1900. It is a study of Christian experience 
with the endeavor “to ascertain first what Christian experience really 
is, and then what naturally flows from it in the way of fundamen 
views of God, man, and salvation.” The “ultimate fact" of Christian 
experience is found to be “the permanent choice of duty as such, as 
this is wrought by the personal power of God. From this centra “ 
the doctrines of God, of the person and work of Christ, and of t 
church are developed, with an interjected chapter on “The S “‘P u 
and Church History as Sources of Christian Experience Outside 0 e 

Individual.” _ . . 

The real purpose of the work is to meet Ritschlianism in 1 s 
field and to ground the orthodox system of doctrine on the 
Christian experience. Opinions will differ as to whether this en 
been attained. The book well emphasizes the importance and c I 
states the task of the study of Christian experience, and is P erva e 
with a deep devotional spirit. The following defects may be pointe 
out: (1) There is no distinction between Christian experience an 
rational explanation of this experience; this failure gives the 
varying significance. (2) In the emphasis laid on knowle ge 
is no distinction between knowledge which demands proof an m 
lectual assent, and that which demands an attitude on the part 0 
will. (3) The interest in grounding the orthodox system as a w 0 
warrants the suspicion that its deduction from Christian expenen 
not thoroughly scientific. A HaNLEY . 

Cleveland, O. 


The Unaccountable Man. By David James Burrell. Ch 
cago: Revell, 1901. Pp. 310. $1.5°* ^ ^ 

This volume contains twenty-nine sermons. The title of ^ n^he 
is the subject of the first discourse. The topics discussed in 
rest are both popular and important. Such sermons as, W at o 
Jesus Do?” “The Potter and the Clay,” “The Perfect Law ot ’ 
erty,” “The Privilege of the Strong,” “Back to Christ/ and u ^ 
Unity,” catch and hold the attention by virtue of the living, p rac 
questions unfolded in them. 
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These sermons deserve high rank. The preacher’s thought is 
incisive and suggestive. It is clothed in a style clear and terse. 
Those who heard these discourses could not have failed to understand 
what was urged upon them, and to be deeply impressed by it. In 
every paragraph we find the accent of conviction. The preacher evi- 
dently unshakably believed what he said. He spoke out of the depths 
of his experience. What he had seen and felt he declared. He is 
familiar with the Scriptures of both Testaments, and often quotes from 
them with rare aptness and felicity. He is also broadly read in litera¬ 
ture, and lays it under tribute to the cross of Christ. Sometimes, 
■n ee , is quotations, especially from the poets, seem to us excessive. 

His style is also direct. He is a real preacher. His discourses are 
not essays, but genuine sermons. He talks straight to his audience, 
ence e is often interrogative, asking questions that grip the con- 


At times he is dramatic, just as the Scriptures are. He has a ser- 

presems th V* Bapt ‘ St ’ thC title ° f which is “ A Tra gedy.” He first 
“ 1 ‘ * ****** P'™nae, and then follow five scenes. The effect 

Sion AnrUh * ^ 3t eacb step an increase of power and impres- 

and 'for2, cL“ WhiCh ^ *"■** *“ the 

menu' pow^Ut v‘ imeS s P ontaneousl y humorous, which is an ele- 
which is a m, 1 Z “ marred * an occasional sarcasm 

through these sermo * d ^ ° btrusive ' Moreover, here and there 
other effect on th S ^ ° Un ^ ^ atin phrases which could have no 
thought. Sermon 6 ******* hearer than to obscure the preacher’s 
faults. S S ° g ° 0< * ou ^^ lt to be freed from even these petty 


The University of Chicago Galusha Anderson. 


B. Z?eZZ?LT S ° CI d L , Progress - being the William 

Boston* Houo-ht ^ ILLIAM Henry Fremantle. 

pp ' 278 ' ,,!o ' 

Christianity and itc « a • COme em Phasis upon the social character of 
the aim 0 f sacrament lnances - Social progress is the end held up as 
Bor k Broad common!’ ° UrCh ° rganization > creeds, and pastoral 
Peges, and render th and big h and exact scholarship mark the 
™der these lectures notable in every way. Those who 
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think “ high ” churchmanship is exclusiveness, aristocracy, individual¬ 
ism, and ceremony will call the point of view “ low ” church. As a 
matter of fact, however, the book is a plea for the highest type of real 
churchmanship; the churchmanship that demands all life as its field 
and all Christians as workers in that field. The influences of Hatch, 
Harnack, and Sabatier are noticeable upon the thought of the book, 
but the development of the social conception of Christianity is bold 
and striking. It is a suggestive contribution to the literature of the 
new and quiet reformation at work in our church life. Our institu¬ 
tional Christianity must be reformed and transformed in the spirit of 
these lectures, or God will raise up another institution to do Christ’s 
work. Common-sense and Christian grace mark these utterances 
which, coming as they do from the Dean of Ripon, will surprise many 
a “dissenter,” who has prided himself on a breadth of view not to be 
found in the Anglican communion. 

Thos. C. Hall. 

The Union Theological Seminary, 

New York, N. Y. 


A Study of Social Morality. By W. A. Watt. Edinburgh: 
Clark; New York: Imported by Scribner, 1901. Pp- 
xiii + 293. $ 2 , net. 

The editors were doubtless without conscious irony when they 
assigned this book to a sociologist. That more than Delphic word 
“ social ” enables the writer who lays hold upon it to flatter his soul 
that commonplaces so labeled mysteriously acquire peculiar merit It 
also serves admirably as a clue to ready classification of a book in the 
capacious category “sociology.” The consequences of this ambiguity 
are apt to be both humorous and tragic, but these diverse aspects of the 
case do not often present themselves to the same persons. In this 
instance the author may well think of himself as having fallen among 
the Philistines. The reviewer finds it impossible to deal sympatheti¬ 
cally with the book, for its criteria of morality seem utterly nebulous 
in comparison with those by which the sociologist attempts to deter¬ 
mine the values of conduct. 

As a confession of ethical faith the volume is respectable. The 
author has dignified and worthy views of the relations between certain j 
phases of conventional moral conceptions. This does not afford a 1 
sufficient reason, however, for the appearance of his views in print. 
They add nothing to the force or vividness of our traditional moral 


I 
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statements. They certainly open no new outlook for closer criticism 
of conduct. 

The author seems to be half-conscious that his discussion has very 
remote relations to actual problems of conduct. On p. 285 for 
example he concedes by implication that what he has written has little 
direct bearmg upon life,” and he refers to the study of comparative 

sstrr 01 “"t 1 "* • h * , “ uid 

thiad results He cannot be said, therefore, to have done much 

purpose of “helping the reader to classify 
ms conceptions of the whole ” (Preface). * 

of ronduct USt h h t°!f t0day between P ure, y formal ethics and a theory 
One mav Ll,!^ T*'*- PreSUpP ° Ses a a °«ology as its setting 
ness”with t/ 6 about “justice” or “benevolence” or “truthful- 

between humanh^^ ** S “ PP ° smg ver ^ much about actual reactions 

conduct we have m k • • WC 3re t0 get 3 crltic l ue of actual 

part a consequence /fj Wth msight that ever y human act is in large 
lived, and iUs a C onHV * “f 3l ‘ ‘ he perSOns who had Previously 

aU r conductof ai1 the personswh " 

of the relations of cause and efcctt ex P ressions 

Moral code at once een act,ons ‘ There can he no 

^t does not posit an anIlv n * ta f d K aVa ' lable f0r concrete plication, 

of acts within the whole hlT V functional re 'ations of all classes 
contained in this volume ° hfe 'P rocess ; A discussion of the type 
organization of words Th ^ ^ SOciolo « ist merely a profitless 
edifying, but thev cannot k T be persons t0 whom it would be 
concrete problems. * pe0p e who are in ver y dose touch with 

Thb University of Chicago. 


Albion W. Small. 


Laboratory and Pulpit- tl d , ■ 

Preacher and His Messairt °r Bi ° logy to the 

^lliam L. Poteat pk 'j?, Gay Lectures > 1900. By 
'and Press,' 1901 P n Phllade 'P h ‘a : The Griffith & Row- 

F *°« the laboratory in J 3 h ° h ' $ °' S ° ; p3per> S °- 25 ' 

*° r Poteat tells some Jain t ^ c ^ armin ?'y written lectures, Profes- 
hwd - The biologj revU * iCh * Were wel1 the P ul Pit should 
. '^^11 ut,on “ imposed the necessit y of revision* 

^c*" Baptist Pu^on °" ' he ,he “W**is by the 

society, which is probably the publisher. 
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wWchfJindub tably P :ritical,shows symptoms whose causes the lecturer 
finds ir^ “ the strain of the divergence of old dogma and he new 
knowledge,” and particularly in “the pulpit’s attitude o res * st#n ““ 
science/’ This attitude is shown to be not only irrational, but meaect^ 
ive. Professor Poteat pleads with those preachers in w om 
scientiae has become chronic to open their mindi, *> *e ^ 

though its garb be strange and its tongue unknownand^s 
those in training an opportunity for the cultivation of the scent, 

SP ‘This message of the laboratory to the pulpit is admirable both m 
form and spirft. It is conservative without being coward X re 
without being pietistic, and virile without being violent. Its keyno 

is sounded in this: , . 

The intelligence of the world is growing too acute andl wi' ’ ^ 

moral sense of the world is too much heightened andcleare y h ^ 
of Jesus, to submit to the usurpation and arrogance of an 8^ theo logi- 

message essentially involve subscription to the items o p aut hor- 

cal formulary, the world, which is fast winning its emancipation tiomauth^ 

ity. will not so much as hear your formulary. If V ou J' u * cru . 

go, and take your religion along with your theology. And Chr 

cified afresh by the hands of his friends. CHARLES Reid BaRNES. 

The University of Chicago. 


Brahman: A Study in the History of Indian Philosophy. ByHervey 

DeWitt Griswold. (=“ Cornell Studies in.Philosophy, No. 2.) 

York: Macmillan, 1900; PP -v + 8 9 ; $0.75.) Ate a chapter onthe^h, 
tory of the word “ Brahman,” the author traces the grow 
from Vedism through the Upanishads and the Vedanta- u ^ 

reduces the philosophic meanings of Brahman to three. e ^ 

word (the sacred hymn), the subjective word (theo °gy)» 
immanent word (absolute energy). Both transmigration an ^ 

considers logically implied in the Upanishads. He raws o ^ 
suggestive and helpful parallels between biblical thoug t ail ^ 
Indian philosophy. One hesitates, however, to assent to the pr P 
tion that the famous Tat tvamasi, “That art thou,” is “not esse ^ 
different from ” the biblical doctrine of man as the son o 
made in the image of God. Certainly, neither Christ nor t e 
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prophets had in mind any such identity of created and creator as the 
Upanishads teach. The book on the whole is an excellent study in a 
field not overcrowded.— Irving F. Wood. 


Introduction i la psychologic ties mystiques. Par Jules Pacheu. 
(Pans: Oudin, i 9 oi ; pp. 107; fr. 2.) This is the first of a projected 
senes of volumes embodying lectures now in progress at the Catholic 
nstitute at Paris. Vol. II will deal with contemporary mysticism 
as seen in the religion of humanity, Nietzscheism, Tolstoiism, etc. A 
discussion of Christian mysticism will follow, and the series will con¬ 
clude with a volume on the specific psychology of mysticism. The 
mhoduchon examines the term “mystic” and its cognates, and explains 
fte auftor s plan and point of view. He declares his point of view to 

assumin y f F SyC ^° l0gICal,yet he transcends psychology at the outset by 
H t k * ° bjectlve truth of mystical impressions—they are “rela¬ 
te 11 S0U ' Wi “ 1 G ° d -" MyStic experiences are defined, in the 
of the h ’ “ ,? eS ° f conscious ness that are “absolutely independent 
^r; 111 “1 * dhl ~ *»•” ™. U poor 

St aa^tS . e0 0gy ' Agai "’ theolo «y is made > for believers at 

an aid, a liJimion^ ° f PSyCh0 ‘° gical facts ’ II is “ a guide, 

tific M Parh. 11 Th 162 purpose > '“deed, is religious, not scien- 
ZfZZ? pe ? ade men back t0 the cburcb by Showing 
after the uninn *!k n s ° u ^I-struggles of the age are unconscious efforts 
From this point^f • ^ that constitutes the inner side of Christianity, 
ality of spiri, it , Vlew tbe book ‘s delightful for its candor, its liber- 

GeLeA Coe l “ Slg mt ° thC S ° Ul ’ and itS spiritual war ®th.- 


Kumetaro Sasao (Halt " Gottcsbcgriffcs bei Kant. Von 

monograph belong , !/ N,eme y er * '9°°; pp. 711 M. 2.) This 
^ihrer GescSe” 0 edft e ri e K ie n 0f " Abhandlungen Philosophic 
together from the nrl vl ^ Be “ n ° Erdma “ n - Its aim is to bring 
those statements of W t TT “ d the of Pure Reason 

Following alone the r ^ thr ° W hght 0n bis con ception of God. 
^ity G ne °‘ Erdmann and Kiedel, he points out the 

,h « earlier conception oTgL^ h* 08 * ° f Leibniz ’ and maintains that 
ntreium of substan ^ as the ground of the interaction or com- 

of things in thermal S SUrVIVes in Crifyue behind the conception 
author fo I, ran l Scendental ° b i ects ' etc ' ™s leads the 

» e aulsen, the metaphysical as opposed to the 
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alleged purely phenomenalistic character of Kants thought.The 
monograph contains nothing new to the Kant ^udent, but n.s, never- 

theless, a well-executed and scholarly outline of this P 

thought, and shows promise of further good work in the future. 

J. H. Tufts. 

Gottliche Weltordnung und religionslose ZeitgemSsse 

Erdrterungen von Wilhelm Schneider. (Paderbom : Schoni g , 9 > 

ppvii 4 - 6oo; M. ro.) This volume bears on its title-page Mn 

kirchlicher Genehmigung,” and its final paragraph °Ae 

a papal encyclical. Moving thus wholly within the boundaries of ‘he 
Roman Catholic church, it is a learned and broad survey of >ts subject, 
free from the extreme partisanship which too often dis gur 
apologetic works. But that it should add little or nothing 
information, or to our insight, is inevitable in view of the authors 
manifest limitations.— George Wm. Knox. 

Behd U'llih (The Glory of God). By Ibrahim George Kheiralla, 
assisted by Howard MacNutt. (Chicago : I. G. Kheiralla, i9°o> PP| 

c 4 c- $ 3 .) This well-printed book contains the theological sy 

the principal propagandist in the United States ol: the °’ T,“* last 

sett started by the Bab who appeared in Persia in the mid 
d U«d martyrdom .h«d. The Ba>« 
one Beha who professed to be he whom the Bab prop 
come, and who was able to rally the majority of the sect to * • 

Exiled by the sultan to Acre, he died there in 189a. Mr. Kheira 
proclaims Beha as the true God for whom Jesus Christ prepared the 
way. He has gathered circles of believers in various cltI * s . 
book is a well-meaning production which, however, is so a 
weak in scientific character as to be practically worthless excep 
religious curiosity. The sect which he represents is already sp 
two or more divisions by internal dissension, and the propagan 
the several branches are industriously proselytizing from each o • 
There is much that is interesting and admirable in the life an 
ings of the leaders of Babism, but of the theological reasoning 
this author one cannot say as much. If he is to be the Me anc 
of this reformation, its intellectual basis will not attract thin * ng ™ , . 

—The Evolution of Immortality. By S. D. McConnell. ( ew ^ 
1 See also Vatralsky, “ Mohammedan Gnosticism in America, pp- 57 7 
this number of the Journal. 
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Macmillan, 1901; pp. 204; *1.25.) The author believes that the 
Christian doctrine of immortality must be revised in the light of 
modern biology and psychology. These sciences cannot allow so 
sharp a line to be drawn between man and beast as to ascribe an essen¬ 
tial immortality to the one and not to the other. Indeed, the hope of 
immorta ity is but the instinct of self-protection carried to its highest 
erm To attain it one must be worthy of it. This worthiness is 
moral: righteousness is potential immortality. Such was the central 
• 0U ^ 1 e gospel of the resurrection preached by the apostles— 

mor ity through goodness. We are afraid that all this reverses 
the true order of values; not goodness in order to live forever, but 

noblestT? 5 th r ° Ugh thC heave " S fall > has been the h >gb call to the 
ness is ne!I F " rther > ° n the author’s hypothesis, how much good- 
about the r y ? IS therC a “ y man alt °g ether lacking ? And how 
but we ea rH rCreatl0n , ? ThC S ‘ Udy iS interestin 8 and stimulating, 

-Geo. S Gooto P ^ qUeSti °“ *“ any P erCe P tible de * ree - 

nnteTbesonder ** BiMkritik «/ katholischer Grundlagc, 

gestellt von Michlel' H < f tIgUng der ° fficiellen Vulgataausgabe.dar- 
xii + 21*. Hetzenauer (Innsbruck: Wagner, , 9 oo; pp. 

New Testament m hr Va mtroductlon t0 the textual criticism of the 
of his Novum “ res P onseto the wishes of the reviewers 

indicates the principles ” et latine ( i8 9 6 ). in which the author 
the Latin teanslal Under 'y in 2 his publication of the Greek text 
criticism we hear verv ]>H ° ! ® New Testament - Of the methods of 
iB its contents and Spirit 5 Sf* !*"* '* ^tensely Roman Catholic 
the determining factor^ , a TH j ™ le * a ° d decrees of the church are 
scientific or historic nrin "i gU ' de tbe criticism of the sacred text, 
author discusses at \L ° D y ° £ . subordinate importance.’ The 

which is a collation rrf th 6 , rUleS wblcb he followed in his Latin text, 

«■»., 1:, h ;i“ c, rr «'■»*•■»»» 

of Vercellone (i860 6 1 t T* reached res “lts even better than those 
author says, it is ,„J. . b °° k bein g °“'y “a sketch,” as the 

cnssion of the history Sm f that S ° mucb space is dev °ted to the dis- 
Paratively small considers- COnd,tlon of tbe Lat in text, and com- 
ttiticism of Greek ™ 10n . ^ lven t0 discussion of the matter of 

1 “Jenes Buck anuscri P ts > early quotations, and the ancient 

boeichnet” (p. 47). ^ ner ist echt, den die heilige Kirche als solchen 
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versions other than Latin. The history of criticism is almost entirely 
neglected. In the chapter on the praxis of criticism, twenty pages out 
of twenty-three are taken up with a discussion defending the genuine¬ 
ness and authenticity of the so-called comma ianneum (i John 5: 7, 8).* 
This passage must be genuine, as well as authentic; for, “ einer unfchi¬ 
ldren Kirche ist ein so grober Irrthum geradezu unmoglich.” 3 The 
book will undoubtedly be read much by Roman Catholic readers, 
for whom it is primarily intended. It might be compared with War¬ 
field’s Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament , 
although the latter surpasses it greatly in thoroughness and fairminded- 
ness.— W. Muss-Arnolt. 

Glaube nach der Anschauung des A/ten Testamentes. Von Ludwig 
Bach. (=“Beitrage zur Fdrderung christlicher Theologie,” IV, 6.) 
(Gutersloh: Bertelsmann, 1900 ; pp. 96; M. 2.80.) This book main¬ 
tains that signifies “to have a support” (“ einen Halt habtn”), 

viz., for one’s life, the support being in God; and that it is regularly 
used of deliverance from death. The case is not made out. Some 
exceptions are admitted; in many other passages there is reliance upon 
forced exegesis and remote inference.— George Ricker Berry. 

Einteilung und Chronologie der Schriften Philos. Von Leopold 
Cohn. (Leipzig : Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1899; M. 1.30; 
= PP- 387-435 of the VII. “ Supplementband ” of the Philologus .) 
There are few scholars more competent and better fitted to write on 
subjects touching Philo and his writings than Cohn, the editor, with 
Wendland, of Philonis Alexandrini opera quae super sunt, a publication 
ranking with that masterly edition of the works of Josephus by Bene- 
dictus Niese. The author begins with an interesting r6sum6 of all that 
is known of the manuscript tradition of Philonic writings, and then 
divides the list of the genuine works into three main groups. The first 
comprises the four writings of a purely philosophical character, 1 all of 

•See Westcott and Hort, The New Testament in Greek, Vol. II, Appendix, 
PP- 103-5. 

3 This spirit pervades the whole manual, and we are not surprised that the edi¬ 
tions of Tischendorf, v. Gebhardt, and Theile are not recommended to Roman 
Catholic students (p. 186). What, we may well ask, would be the author’s verdict, 
had he knowledge of Kurnen and Cobet’s Novum Testamentum? 

De aetemitate mundi; ” “ Quod omnis probus liber sit,” being the second part 
of a writing dedicated to Theodotus; the first half, still extant during Eusebius’s time, 
is now lost; “ De providentia; ” and “ Alexander sive de eo quod rationem habeant 
bruta animalia.” The Latin translation of the titles is used here because they are 
more familiar than the original Greek titles. 
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wh'ch were written by Philo in his younger years, and are genuine 
beyond doubt. Some of these are preserved only in Armenian trans¬ 
itions. The second and main group consists of the exegetical writ- 
ngs, namely.- (.The “Allegorical Commentary to Genesis” chaps. 1 - 

rnnsil 7“ Chi6f reP ° Sit0ry ° f PhU0 ’ S P hi »o^Phical views. It 
coasts 0 some twenty-two separate books, some of which have been 

tr!2ri t-H ° therS " e PreSCrVed ° nly in Armenian other 
I® mostly preserved in the list given by Euse- 

a short I ' ? UaeS10DeS et solutiones in Genesim et in Exodum,” 

Lodul M Th “ h ral “ WCl1 “ al,eg0rical > to Ge - Sia “d 

Legislation “the he HlStor,c °- Exe g etical Delineation of the Mosaic 
.f the best Preserved of all the works of Philo.* The chro- 

::Si;t:: these three great ™ ks —»he * 21:^1 

that the authn l Ume ? t ‘ on ’ alth °ugh there are evidences that indicate 
o» them at tiL^ an ^ ed , them a11 at an earl y date, and probably worked 

•mZ o‘2 Z TT 7 ' ° n ""“ ‘ pp ' m ,hu “* 

are reminiscences n P C ° mpleted laSt; for in “ ‘here 

andria during the reitrn da ‘ US '° nS t0 the troublesome times in Alex- 
belong the hfstoricnl f emper ° r Ca,i g ula - To the third group 
and Roman gentile reid ° geh ^ ltln S s m tended to acquaint the Greek 
and to defend Tudaism ” ** u 6 S ^ > * r ’ t P ervac hng the Jewish religion, 
have (x) “The Life of J! gains * the attacks of 'ts opponents. Here we 
the Mosaic legation th ° Ugh be « u “ af ‘er the work on 

bca,” of whifh but two f e<iateS US C ° mpleti0n; ( 2 > the “Hypothe- 
“The Apology in Behllf rag “ ents are Preserved by Eusebius; (3) 
*hich the famous treatj “De f ° M fra f> ment extant, to 
belonged originallv * V ’ t3 c °ntemplativa” seems to have 

b “‘ earlier than UUh * * W ° Writin « s were composed quite late; 

which and “ E Vtio a d 
losopher.— These work* PS * *** Writings of the aged Jewish phi- 

a « Preserved only in p^t reP M S T« g K he genuine writin g s °f Philo, 

one, n«pi 4 ^ y P ; Mos ‘ of ‘hem are completely lost, and of 
’The foC: Said Wh6n “ WaS Witten - AU ^her 

Md ‘° 7 grea,work: (“) “ De opificio mundi '■ : the 

««.'•» history of her«s o i f!«r S n 0 K. the - PatrlarChS Iiving bef ° re the time of 
“ d C0 » u »«t«y on the early j B,ble t,n>es » W “*e great explanation of 

were chapters on special .“ miuldn> * nts of t* 1 ' decalogue.” Appended to 
t? Moses to them that keen th. * b °° k detaUin 8 *e rewards promised 

eh that fall away from it. *” ** WeU “ the punishments to be measured out to 
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writings attributed usually to Philo are to be rejected as spurious. 3 - 
W. Muss-Arnolt. 

The Ethics of Judaism. By M. Lasarus Transiated tom^ 
German by Henrietta Szold. In four parts. Parts I, II. (Ph.ladel 
phia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1900, 

*oi • *o.7S each.) It is with pleasure that we welcome the admirable 
English translation of the great work of Lazarus to e pu * 
complete in four parts. At the present time two 
dealing with “The Foundation of Jewish Ethics and The Sanct, 
fication of Life the Aim of Morality.” While it was -mpossib ^ 
the author should not have written with a spirit of warm adm, atj 
for the faith which he professes, the total impression of ^s work s 
which goes far toward effecting a better understanding o histor 
Judaism. We have had so many interpretations and r « feren 
Jewish literature from those who utterly failed to present the consc^ 
tious, if indeed overzealous, legislation of the rabbis that 
many something of a revelation to read an exposition 0 
mudic ethics at its best. We would advise every studenoftheB.be 
especially of the New Testament, to read this work as it appear - a 
if at times he may feel that the presentation gives an occasionally ^ 
favorable interpretation of certain elements of the rabbimsm, ^ 
at least recognize the scholarly attainment and the breadth o 
the author. We would especially commend the various appe ^ 
notably that upon the rabbinical references to the am - . 

await the appearance of the other two parts with interest. 

Mathews. 

Books for New Testament Study, Popular and Professional R ® c0 ® 
mended by the Council of Seventy. Prepared by C1 y de ^ and 
and Charles F. Bradley, at the request of the Council of Se y. 
in consultation with the other members of the New Testamen 
ber. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, i 9 00 > p {!' * 

$0.50.) Eighty per cent, of these books are in the reference 
of Union Theological Seminary, for which I am responsi e. ^ 
expresses my practical judgment upon the value of the conten 

3 These are “ De mercede meretricis; ” “De mundo,” a late ^ 

sermons “De Sampsone” and “Dejona;” a “Book on Etymo ogies f an 

Proper Names;” and a late “ Antiquitatum biblicarum Liber, t is a 
apocryphal work on biblical history to the death of Samuel. 
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«st. Any limitations are due to its composite character, correspond¬ 
ing to the constituents of the committee which compiled it. Under 
the avowed principles which have been followed, it is difficult to see 
ow different results could have been reached. The division of 
me list into two parts, containing “popular” and “professional” 
Mctions is a mistake, particularly when just S o per cent, of the “ popu¬ 
list wi‘, eS ! r ' r . epeated under the “ professional ” headings. A single 
H with asterisks, would save room and would afford glimpses beyond 

keeDhinf 0P t ar 'n, P ? rSOn Wth0Ut P uttingu P “professional” bars to 
at uniformhv ' ^ T ° f division is arbitrar y anyway. The attempt 

A minimum^ t0 commen taries is too apparent and forced. 

JrrV We,len0U ® h ’ b - “ is misleading to exclude a 
SaniL H T ° J meDti0n 4 “ SerieS ” is not —/h. Series are 
recommended T’ “I I™ ° f Varyi “ g merit; the best °nly should be 
for a new com’ a ’ WayS useful> and each decade calls 

portion in whirtl 1 '°^ J he y are K ood and commendable in the pro- 
which the vea h J hd “ P the mirror to fact and reflect the changes 

-llrwhenl S? them /!: e present ,iSt Wi " attai “ a “ 

edition promises—C harles r'gu.lett 6 ann ° tati ° nS Which a future 

critique de “L’Histn^ du Nou ™*u Testament, fetude 

Par Gustave Des^ardin^ des or ’g' nes du christianisme ” de M. Renan. 
The author's (tude appL 0 R ' = Leth . ielleUX ’ ' 9 °° « PP- 2I 5 i fr- 4 -) 
‘he books of the NewTe 611311 ° ny ' He has glven no stud y t0 
erer u pon their authentidtT 11 Capab ' e ° f throwing any light what- 
researches of ancient or ml* d ? tC ’ D ° r t0 any of the scho, arly 
given to Renan is the 0 ern times. The “study” which he has 
a caricature of his ownT^ 6 ° " “ Itlcal ”—a trifling polemic against 
ranee. This becomes not l” 8 ’ H ' S fl ual ‘ fication is his colossal igno- 

Proverbially readv to y motber °f faith,” but gives the courage 

forgery,” ^ For logic: Hebrews is “ Pauline or a 

a Peter is vindicated bv^h° nS Tira ° tby ^ P ’ I28 ^’ the authenticity of 
toents of Renan (d ' \ & Slm ^ e P roce ss of contradicting two state- 
M98: “Isnot Rpvaw- F °r knowledge of the subject, this from 
th °se characteristic exl '° n ' D Greek ’ and in ver y good Greek ? Are 
stranger unfamiliar wirhti!' 0113 * re< l uend y found in it which betray the 
°* n ? No, one is far fr,!?? “ d Syntax of a la nguage not his 
in St. Paul" m q findlng in St the Hebraisms which abound 
nugget as the following (p. 42), however, is 
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perhaps worth the price of the book : “ M. Rena “ haS ^ ee “ 
confuse the chronology of the beginnings of the church . Th 8 Qr 
opinion was that St. Paul’s conversion took place “.**£ / Rena * a 
35." This accepted chronology, wantonly disturb y ’ 

footnote informs us, is to be found in Lenain de T.llemon 
Paris, i 7 ool -Unserc Evangdien, ihrc QuclUn 
werth, vom Standpunkt des Historikers aus betrachteb on W lh 
Soltau. (Leipzig: Deichert 1^1; PP- 

author, favorably known through his Erne Licks aery £ 
Forschung, deems the time ripe for popularization o h and 

researches of Weizsacker, Holtzmann, von Sodei a, H 
Wernle,” since “they have reached a degree of certain y * 

this possible, if it does not demand it.’’ Documentary cnuasm has 

progressed so far that its results are now ready for PF> 

the historical critic. The familiar outlines o e 

theory of the synoptic gospels are accordingly again of 

intelligible and easy style, with serviceable tables or c P ^ 

the sources attached in an appendix. Naturally t e g ra 

of the first gospel ” (Matt., I ,75 A. D„ expanded 1« by Matt. ^ 

the author’s special contribution to the subject) figures pr J ^ 

41 the only possible solution of the synoptic problem. > beside 

the more popularizing purpose of the book, makes roomi or 
even Wernle’s admirable work. Moreover, we have in a 1 
judicious discussion of the fourth gospel, which So tau s he 

dependent upon all three synoptists. The indepem ^ f Paragraphs 
divides into (i) discourses for edification and (2) ne p ^ 
embodying logia with their occasion. The discourses are o 
origin, by the author of 1 John. The peculiar narratives JohanBi ^ 
logia) stand in some unexplained relation with the apost e ° J er 
the fourth evangelist wrote long after John’s death, pro a 
Hadrian. Perhaps more is assumed as “already demons ra ition0 f 
English readers would be inclined to grant, but both t e ^ xp aQ( j 
current critical results and the author’s personal mo 1 ca 
additions are welcome and serviceable.— Benj. W. Bacon. 


Has Leben Jesu bei Paulus. Von Richard Drescher. 

Ricker, 1900; pp. 65; M. 1.80.) In this little pamphlet we 
objective presentation of the material which is to be foun wor ] t is 
tian, Corinthian, Roman, and Philippian letters of Paul. ^ r j st 

done with great thoroughness, the discussion of the deat o 
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being especially worthy of consideration. Also important is the dis¬ 
cussion of the various names which are applied to Jesus. The author 
recognizes the importance of the term “Christ,” and very properly 
finds the idea of his pre-existence deep-seated in the Pauline thought, 
he essay is a good illustration of present methods in biblical the- 
Qlogy.— Shailer Mathews. 


h jrrr K L enntms ** Handsc w** A/ exan s rt - nus 

; U * tersuchu «£'n *b'r die Scholien zu Clemens Alexandrinus 
Stihlin C !™ n * Alexa o ndrinus die Septuaginta (, 9 oi). Von Otto 
1 , Urn ^ erg : Stlch ’ PP- 35 i 48; 78; all three published as “Bei- 

The au,hlnf J |h eS r iChten d6S K ' NeUen G y fflnasiums in Nurnberg.”) 
the“ch!rch IK 86 eeimP ° rtant “nationshas been intrusted by 
the P tara ti :l r f C0 “ miSSi ° n ; ° f the Royal Academy at Berlin with 
, . ^ a new edition of the writings of the great Alex- 

nan c urch father, Clement, and a study of the three “Beilagen” 

three of the mn tre3ted ’ 3 Very satisfact ory and scholarly way, 

aer n t, e e x :°: t rr tantpoints which heip to £*s 

«d Clement’s use of the 'OUT f* mSCript tradition ’ the sch °'i a > 
enabled Stahlin to examine tie ^*° It3 ‘ y in i 8 93~94 
these investigations J ^ ^ manuscripts. The results of 

■1™ ** "BelUge"(pp. 

1 “"ttnwL, . (PP* 2I ~ 35 ) a special treatise on Clement’s 
h« also lately contributed ° *£* St “ dy ° f * he manuscri P ts th « author 
*”d Untersuchungen, N. F 7 X7“ ° f pag6S to the Texte 
instructive notices ’• ’ \ lhe second brochure gives most 

speaking, as numerous aTthe MS^Yri’ Wh ' Ch C0 “P ara ‘‘vely 
^ (1) the scholia in P fp! w ° L Clement 3 writin g s - He dis- 
those in F (Florence) dd r_ ’ 2 th ° Se M ( Modena ). and (3) 

Of these scholia according f ’• PP ’ I5 ~ 44 are devote d to a discussion 
whose author waf ‘° * eir authors: <0 the Baanes scholia (pp. 
W ‘he Arethas scholia (n * ChnSt ' 3n Seminarian of the fifth century; 
Ml sketch (p. 46 \ f ? P ' I9- 3 a), with a most interesting biographi- 
Cappadocia; here Stahl * grMt arcllbisho P Arethas of Caesarea in 
^thas lived during itTc^T 3 ’ contrar y *° f°™er views, that 
the scholia of M ■ (nr, ° f the tenth centur y of our era; 

( 5 ) "otes in M 3 (p . J< 4 > the scholia o{ (PP- 38-40); 
'Noticed by f. a. Ch ' \ ) the scholia of F. Throughout the 

ie on p. 147 of this number of the Journal. 
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author is striving alter corrections of and additions to th^ text of 
Clement We notice herewith great satisfaction , R6 

5£sr z 

and translators of Clement’s works s.nce Gentnnu’ Church father’s 

the first translation of and commentary to g ( )were 

work The later results of Sylburg (i 59 2 ) an< * ^ , jj: 

carefully used by J. Potter (1,15). who.himself 

tions. Later editors, Kioto (1831) and Dmdorf, copied 

faultily and carelessly. Stahlin gives on pp. ia -74 a long q 

tations from the LXX found in Clement, and discusses many of 

The results attained are rather negative, in g used by 

extant MSS. of the LXX text can e s ow ° that clement is 

Clement in his quotations ; it can only be said . ( ) 

familiar with all .ha Old TW»»t book.U 1 • ^ 

fact that some minor books are not quoted prov , books . 3 

distinction is observed between canonical and deut ® r ° ““ books> clem- 

(3) In many quotations, especially from the prop e 1 ’’ . 

ent’s text Agrees with that of Theodotion and ** *£bK text 

(4) Throughout there can be seen a difference betw 

of Clement and the text of Codex B.—W. Muss-Arnolt. 

Titus von Bostra. Studien zu dessen Lukashomilien^ 

Sickenberger. {= Texts und Untersuchungen zur Gesch 
christlichen Literatur, N. F., VI, 1.) (Leipzig: Hum*. 9 
viii + 268; M. 8.50.) This minute and laborious yet valuable,^ ^ 

consists of two main parts: first, a series of tex *' cn , Bostra; 

commentary on Luke, which bears the name of Tl f )s ’ blS ^ P w ‘® h tba t 
and, secondly, a critical edition of the genuine ag “® . on Dan j e l, 
commentary preserves, together with a few of e s c irken berger 
which the editor thinks may also be accepted as genuine. sucb 

confirms the opinion, long ago expressed, but not ase up ^ ^ Q itt i n - 

•Dindorf’s edition was severely criticised by Paul dk Lxga *' > * S ymmuta 
gische Gelehrte Ameigen, 1870, pp. 801-24; republished in * ^ acqua mt- 

(1877), PP- 10—24. It was this scathing review which brougnt influ en« 

ance between Stahlin and that great Semitic and Septuagint schola , 
one can detect in Stahlin’s admirable work. drawn a 

3 In his quotations from the New Testament Clement appears t^ ^ 0 pi n ion of 

distinction between canonical and apocryphal books. This, at eas ’ 

Kutter, Clemens Alexandrinus und das Neue Testament , Giessen, 
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amount of scientific evidence as is here marshaled, that the so-called 
commentary of Titus on Luke is, in fact, a compilation. He shows- 
at it was made in the sixth century, and that the chief homilists 
drawn upon, besides the real Titus, were Cyril of Alexandria, Chrysos¬ 
tom, and Ongen. Titus chose the favorite method of biblical exposi¬ 
tion m the early church and cast his teaching into the form of homilies, 
hich were written, probably, between 364 and 37 S A. D. Why he 
should have won the distinction of having his name given to the whole 
^mmentary, rather than Cyril, who furnished a much larger share of 
the matenal, ,s not entirely clear. Our author believes that among the 

:;;rr u r r ; pts scribed by Mercati in ^ »a P aL P . 

ftenerallv ~ °“ ^ ° riKi “ aI homilies of Titus ' But > speaking 

extensive " 34 the text trough indirect means. The 

adiS en H r'^ S6Cti0n COn4ains SOme ins ‘ r “*=tive remarks upon 
- a attln 6 , TltUS '! i aCtivit y' work against the ManicL- 

“ 7 " CaHed t0 the “ew edition of his polemic, now 

Nix a Privatdn \ • U f USt Brlnkmann > of Konigsberg, and Ludwig 
■ Pnvatdozent in Bonn—J ohn Winthrop Platner. * 

lag ^Lt^t mgeSCMcht< - Von J° h " Heinr. Kurtz. x S . Auf- 
The fact that this Utf| USt I ] feUIIlann ’ 19015 PP- vi + 228; M. 2.20.) 
•hat it has met a rJ • '“ T ‘ S n0W ‘ D the fif4een4h edition shows 
ment are precisely the^ ^ ItS generaI conce Ption and arrange- 
in three S£ „ d ZT * ***' church “A 

o-e feels that one is readi th f *“* ° f condensatio °> 

leading facts of churr^v ^ argW W ° rk " 14 is a collection of the 
attempt at interpretative ° Stated and tabu ' at ed, with no 
admirable in their comn " an S ement " M ost of the statements are 
ow 'ng to the necessities nT ena ' Veness and luci dity; but occasionally, 
obscure: a fault nerhan • condensa4lon > the statements are somewhat 
kiad " Them!" Jr'“ P t ° SSible *° aVOid en4irel y *» a work of this- 
one - In the case of the r ge ” eral h ' St0ry is alwa y s a diffic «l‘ 

'bat Calvin and the Pen t,er “ ans 14 s< *ms impossible for them to see 
-re much ^ fl ^ h Relonn « t, « and ^ English Reformation- 
^nrtz’s account of the cl » We 866 this when we comp.re Dr. 
J ust mentioned. Thic k Reformatlon wJ th the accounts of those 
t0 Sohm’s Outlines of Ch T°r^ ^ a companion volume 

Of Which is asL A f St0ry ’ t0 SU PP‘y 4he fac4 =. a knowl. 
Trea ^on The City of God 'V D maSterly work. - St. Augustine's 
U I of God. By F.R. Montgomery Hitchcock. (Lon- 
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.,«»I»«H »<>“> b »i‘y * 

tions which add much to their va u . j_ Charlemagne 

sr: rssrr sxx. 

^ xl sl 

this end the author has used only such facts as facts 

diate purpose. But he has necessarily been led ,n‘o theJeaUg ^ 
of the social, religious, and political institutt f SOU rces of 

ninth centuries. He has not only used the best” rt and Hodg- 
information, as Waitz, Gregorovius, Cou anges, ’ 

kin, but above all he has based his narrative on ^udyj^ 
des, diplomata, and literature of the period. senten ces 

many illustrations and several valuable maps. T P « d 

areIt is hard to picture the state of Europeelevn - ^ 
fifty years ago, when Charles the Great was a boy* h.s' ^ 

Since that date even the obdurate facts ofpy J> Provinces 
been altered in themselves or in their significancet to^ ^ 

now among the most productive in the west were Roadswer e 

dense forests or intersected by pestilent marshes., ■ • ■ ^ toU 

few and seldom used for peaceful traffic: the ear ^ begins 

collectors kept would-be travelers at home. author, while 

with these easy but graphic sentences will read on. burjed s i t . 

appreciating the difficulties of the legend t at m quo 

ting in a chair of state, and the statement that in the yearly ^ ^ 
III. found the body as represented in the legend, seem . f( d( la 

belief that it may not have been impossible. e ^ Sabatier. 

ligende de St. Franfois dite Des trots compagnons. Y anions 

(Paris: Alcan, 1901; pp. 43 -) The legend o t be j n its tradi- 
of St. Thomas was pronounced by P. Van Ortroy t . ^ thir . 

tional form, an imitation, the work of a forger °f t e en ^ g t 

teenth century. Sabatier, the author of the we - no seems t0 

Francis, takes issue in this pamphlet of forty-two pages ^ ^ 

make out a very good case.— Johann von Wtclifs Le ret 1 yon 

ieilung der Kirche und von der Stellung der welthchcn 
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Hermann Furstenau. (Berlin: R. Gaertner (Hermann Heyfelder), 
1900; pp. 117; M. 2.80.) We have in this pamphlet a careful review of 
Wiclif’s doctrines of the division of the church and of the establish¬ 
ment of the secular authorities. The author is upon the whole 
inclined to minimize the importance of Wiclif as a reformer. He 
thinks that Wiclif did not have a very clear conception of the difference 
between ecclesia , regnum , and respublica , or church and state. He was 
still on mediaeval ground. At best he was only feeling his way toward 
the great movement which was finally to come in the sixteenth century. 
Although his efforts were without immediate consequence in England, 
yet through Hus and his followers they became widely known on the 
continent and exercised an important influence upon the German 
reformers. Just to what extent this is true, he says, should be the 
subject of a special investigation ; and he thinks of the present study 
as a preparation for such an investigation.— Savonarola. By George 
M Hardy. (“The World’s Epoch-Makers.”) (New York: Scribner, 1901; 
pp. x + 273; $1.25.) The biographies of great men are never finally 
written. They are subjects of abiding and ever-deepening interest. 
Their personalities strike new affinities in each new student. While the 
central facts remain about the same, they appear in new relations, and 
these new relations show the character of the hero in a somewhat new 
light. This is true in the case of Savonarola. There are many new 
lives of him, and there will be many more, and all of them will, as they 
are true, be well received by the reading public. So, in addition to the 
incomparable work of Villari and the valuable work of Clark, and 
ot ers, we welcome this little volume of M’Hardy. Necessarily 
ependent, in a very large measure, upon his predecessors, he has 
given us a fresh and fascinating account of the great Florentine 
Pra er. Many general readers, who would not have time for the 
^0 arge volumes of Villari, will find in this little volume exactly what 
ey want. a short, complete, vivid, accurate account of Savonarola 
^ is environment at Florence. The author has what we think the 
a "Apprehension of a reformer, namely, that he only becomes 
re ormer when he openly attacks the structure of some existing 
k^anization, whereas this is the very last thing that he does. He has 
and^ * !f f ° rmer M soon as his heart met with a radical change, 
The ° T ta ^ CS P* ace without the reformer being conscious of it. 
the tw° U re * orma ti° n follow often considerably later. In 

author°tak known accou nts of Savonarola at Lorenzo’s deathbed, the 
es one that gives the prince the preacher’s blessing. 
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This is rather more in line with the present ^enc^ to ^cogn.ze 
Lorenzo’s real merits and mitigate the frate s ^ h 0 , Neil . (Bos . 
^ Really Excommunicated t An Inqmry By J- L O N K 

ton: Marlier, Callanan & Co., .900; pp. vm + 2 ° 2 t toA s excom- 
time of Savonarola’s death the question as to he reahty of »^ 
munication was warmly debated. But s.noe the ev nr,^ ^ 
dred years, it has been assumed by most histon . ^ the 

tion with the celebration of the fourth centena successor , 

question has been reopened. Mark’s congregation, “ simply 

Father Lottini, the present vicar of St. Mark S B c(?mmandi 
but clearly draws attention to thenatureo did not com mit 

and of the censure attached, and claims that t render himse lf 

the prohibited acts, and that consequently he d, ^ q{ this 

amenable to the penalty of excommunication d J ite con . 

work has led the author of the book before us to certa ^ 

elusions of his own. In five chapters he gives the 
letters; treats the question of censures; and ."and whether he 
friar really incurred the censure of excommu‘ ’ that Savona- 

g ,« 

rola was not really excommunicated. The n u ldrcich Zwingli, 

chapter in church history.— Selecte or s d by Samuel 

J<-W, the Reformer of 190* 1 

Macauley Jackson. (Philadelphia, niversiy one of the most 

pp. 258; *i -25 5 sold by Longmans, Green & ^ jn our co untry is 

hopeful signs for the future of historica sc o lnterpr eters may 

the growing desire to get knowledge at first hamh I W1 w do 

not intend to twist or overlook facts, but very , To me et 

so in all matters where their favorite theories are inv var i e ty of 

this wholesome demand the press is putting cmt a a g ^ sub¬ 
translations and reprints from original sources of infonn ^ 

jects in which wide differences of opinion ave 0 Dro moters of 

versity of Pennsylvania has been among the or tBe best 

this new diffusion of light. The book before us is one: ^ 
contributions to the subject. The university was -While he 

Professor Samuel Macauley Jackson to edlt . the ° ' v important, 

claims that his own part is “very modest,” it is really J ^ 

The value of his general oversight, his introductions wQrks 0 f 

hardly be overestimated. The book contains five select 
Zwingli: the visit of the episcopal delegation to Zuric , of 

the petition of the eleven priests to be allowed to marry, 
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the first Zurich disputation, 1523; the Zurich marriage ordinance, 
1525; the refutation of the tricks of the catabaptists, 1527 Richelieu 
and the Growth of French Power. By James Breck Perkins. (New 
York: Putnam, I9 oo; pp. xiii + 3S9 ; *1.50.) This is another vol¬ 
ume in the series, “The Heroes of the Nations.” It has the same 
general characteristics, such as maps and illustrations, and is, we think, 
worthy to rank with the work of Mr. Davis. The author, it will be 
remembered, had already written a History of France under Mazarin, 
and in this work had necessarily reviewed the administration of Riche- 
- "^ us out abundant knowledge, gained from long familiarity 
wit t e best sources of information, Perkins has contributed an 
important chapter to European history.— Papsttum und Kaiser turn. 
nivers istorische Skizzen. Von Richard Schwemer. (Stuttgart: 
a, 1899; pp* 158; M. 2.50.) In this brochure we have a very 
clear and succinct statement of the relations of the papacy and the 

rri« lre m TU* Middle A s es > and an outlook as to future possible 
„ I . < ? DS ’ , . e au *b° r shows these two central powers in their united 
matin ln their separate developments before and after the Refor- 

the fixed A ! S ° WS ’ 1001 their differences in nature and purpose, and 
the feed determination of the papacy once more to subordinate the 

on the rnn 6 ma ^ Smile at tbe tbou g bt » as we confidently rest 

da wh l J 1 tha ‘ thC e “P ire is t0 endure forever; but that the 
pendent stat* orT T by yearS ’ but by centuries > sees in all inde¬ 
modern state and th P 3568 Wh ' Ch P3SS by ' A fCal peace between the 
opposed* and th ^ “ DOt P ° ssible ’ be cause they are radically 

ScCeVs i! l Pa r y has n ° th0U ^ ht 0f to the wall. Dr 

cairr. 8 ^ StUdy deserves a careful reading.—J. W. Mon- 


iht ° f Con f‘ ssion Until it Developed into 

Clay ; New Yofn ■» /2 ' S - % C. M. Roberts. (London: 
splendidTreaUsL T T’ PP ' ViU + 12 4 i U. «/.) After the 
Lea, this work hardl/l™^ Confession and Indulgences, by H. C. 
dium of Lea’s wt ^ C ?? 1S necessai 7 > and we think that a compen- 

iitt,e volu m rcontain7 n ,K haVe ^ the P ur P ose ’ for this 

ltse lf entirely to a histn ° * ytTy DCW ° r ori g inal - It confines 
t0 confession and dn ^ ° ^ cu stoms and powers of the church as 
va lue. Written hv Cnter at aI1 upon a discu ssion of its ethical 

against sacrament * , estant ’ the “animus” of the book is clearly 
ntal confession. It is frankly allowed that 


some sort 
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of confession must exist in any religious organization. While it is 
true that the Scriptures declare that only to God confess.on be made 
U is also true th/there is a longing in the human tart to pcmr out 
its burden to a fellow-heart, and to hear and be assured ’J { 
tent, pardon has been granted. When a believer is a member 0 a 
communion which teaches, as the vast Roman, Anghcau and G.ek 
communions plainly teach, that God has given P ower and co “ m 
ment to his ministers to “declare and pronounce to his people, being 
penitent, the absolution and remission of their sins, it is ^ 

one of those ministers confession will be made, and & 

assurance of pardon will be sought and will have weig • ^ 

foolish and unwarranted idea, although held by t e refere y nce 

Protestants, that any priest can, of himself, and wit ou y 
to confession to God, pardon sin. He is bound to teach that, unless 
a sincere confession has been made to God, his wor ^ 

effect. The author, we think, clearly establishes the poin ^ ^ 
not until the eleventh century that it became the abs of 

confessions must be made to a priest as necessary to a recep 
holy communion.— Clinton Locke. 

La Riformt en Bourgogne. Notice sur les dglises rdform6es ^ 
Bourgogne avant la revocation de l’ddit de Nantes. ' djces 

Editde et augments d’une preface, de notes, de emtap? ^ 
d’une carte et de photographies, par R. Cllaparfetie. ( 
bacher, I9 or; pp. z S 7 ; fr. 3 - 5 °.) This posthumous 
interest, but much value. It owes its latter qua 1 y . ^ that 

editor, who has so wrought upon the MS. of his e P a * e rhurches 
i, pmUm, fh< »« r«c„, information «. to «■< 
mentioned in the appended notes. M. Naef used per ec y c()n . 
material, but M. Claparfcde has had to search for his. . e . rn J uct i 0 n, 
sists of a biographical preface upon M. Naef, then ae s in ^ 

and his historical notes upon the French Protestant c urc ^ 

Burgundy, except, unfortunately, those of the conference o Qg 

the churches of the city of Lyons. These he excepts ^ q[ 
stated in the introduction. The appendix by Claparfc e give 
the refugees from Burgundy admitted to Geneva from *539 
and a chronological table of the principal events relative to 
lishment of the Reformed church in Old Burgundy. Ir^ded into 
tographic illustrations and an index. M. Naef’s notes are lV un( j er 
three parts: (i) general remarks upon the origin of the c ur 
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consideration; (2) remarks upon the principal families; (3) names of 
the pastors. Manifestly a book of this character has no attractions to 
the general reader, but to one who is studying the history of Protes¬ 
tantism in France it brings conveniently together much information, 
not otherwise easily obtainable.— Samuel Macauley Jackson. 

Om den svenska kyrkoreformationen uti Ingermanland. Ett bidrag 
till svenska kyrkans historia iren 1617-1704. Af C. Ohlander. 
(Upsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1900; pp. 204; Kr. 2.25.) That portion 
of the Russian empire which is termed the Baltic provinces and includes 
Ingermanland, Esthland, Livland, and Courland was once a Swedish pos¬ 
session. By the treaty of Stolbova 1617 Ingermanland was ceded by the 
czar of Russia to the victorious Gustavus Adolphus. The province was 
ited by Germans, Finns, and Russians, the last named a very rude 
and ignorant people of the Greek Catholic faith. During the suc- 
cess^e reign S of Gustavus Aldolphus, Christina, Charles X.] Charles 
est a ^ eS Swedish government made its mission to 

. ■ 1S order i n the province, to organize schools and academies, and 

c ^ e P°P u ^ ace f° r the Lutheran faith. It is of this effort made by 
we ish government and established church that Dr. Ohlander gives 
be 1Dte ' eStin S. and ^scinating description. The author must 

studv nf mUC * or gathering of material and an extensive 

study of va nous documents.— C. G. Lagergren. 


(^hAtCZT'T k Church in German y- By George H. Schodde. 
k»ow not wherein brief ^ I9 ° ,J PP ' " 2; $ ° 4o ) We 

of the oriffj compass one can find a more luminous survey 

activity of the T ° r ^ nization ’ confessions, theology, and missionary 
^ ChUrch in the empire. When treat 

of the universit n 6 ° rmed Christianity and of the radical theology 
^Pedby h s n ’ P % the aUth ° r ’ S j udgments are somewhat 
anism, but this S * emng devotlon t0 the historical type of Luther- 
taforming facts with^K- e , an L 1Dg can be in lar S e P art remedied by the 
the reader can nut tr* * C bas P a °ked his manual and upon which 
can put his own interpretations.-Eni B. Hulbert. 

(Leiprig^ansI B ™ erkirche in England. Von Gerhard A. Wauer. 
piece of work thnm.° 2, 5 °-) This is an important 

great value Ldis g foLr/h * ° penS with a list of a °«ces of 

ed by a treatise of three chapters in which 
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these sources are dealt with carefully and with great candor. The 
first chapter treats of the origin and history of the Moravian society 
in England. The second describes the religious condition of Eng¬ 
land at the beginning of the eighteenth century, and especially in t e 
circle of Wesley and Hutton. The third chapter discusses the begin¬ 
nings of the revived Moravian society in England and treats especial y 
of Zinzendorf, the Fetter Lane society, and of John Wesley’s relation 
to the Moravians. The sketches of distinguished men, such as 
Comenius, Peter B6hler, Count Zinzendorf, William Law, James Hut¬ 
ton, Spangenberg, and John Wesley, are admirable. The aut ^® r 88 
traced with very great care the causes of the break with es ey, 
which, in his judgment, was rather a gain than a loss to the Moravian 
•society, inasmuch as it permitted the society to develop homogene 
ously. He rightly points out that the arrival of Molther precipitate 
the crisis at Fetter Lane and properly characterizes this influentia 
man. Those who are interested in the relations of Moravianism to 
Methodism, and especially in their likenesses and contrasts, can n 
no better account of them than in this excellent dissertation. Charl 
J. Little. 

Die Erschutterung des Optimismus dutch das Erdbeben von Ltssabon 
* 755 - Von W. Lutgert.— Was ist heute die religiose Aufgabe der Uni- 
versitdten? Von A. Schlatter. (= “Beitrage zur Forderung chns- 
licher Theologie,” 1901; V, 3.) (Gutersloh: Bertelsmann; PP- 79 » 
M. 1.20.) By far the greater part of this pamphlet (59 P a S es | 
devoted to the first essay, which, we believe, may briefly be charac e 
ized as the ever-recurring difficulty to reconcile the destruction ^ 
human life, through the agency of natural catastrophes, with a e 
in a beneficent providence. In the first part of this essay t ® wn 
gives a brief sketch of the optimism prevailing in Englan , ral V * 
and Germany in the eighteenth century, and shows how severe y 
religious and philosophical sentiment was shaken by the destruc 
of Lisbon. He devotes much space to the interpretations the ea 1 
French and German writers of that day sought to give of , Ca mer 
trophe, the majority of whom, he says, openly renounced their o rDC ^ 
belief that this world was the best one possible. In the secon p ^ 
of his essay the writer shows that it is quite as possible to be ieve ^ 
the providence of God as in Christ’s atoning sacrifice. The spee ^ 
of Dr. Schlatter was delivered before the University of Tubingen, ^ 
the birthday celebration of Emperor William II., on January 27,* 9 ° 
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The speaker firmly believes that the German universities have a reli¬ 
gious function. In the factional religious life of the country today 
the universities should be the one place where the opposing and con¬ 
flicts views and beliefs should be given a patient hearing and an 
unbiased mvestigation. He thinks it was a distinct loss for Protes- 
f ‘ S ® f* tbe Anaba P tist movement in the sixteenth century was 
• 6 7 * e an ' mos ities of that time. The universities cannot 

mamtem his leadership in the religious thought of Germany unless 

ZZZ * “f Wi-a, rwHfi"On., 

tische Pronh 5 , 1 ’ ' e, “ em Anhang fiber sozial - und kirchenpoli- 
ausveh,nH Ph M eD ', , El “ Bdtrag 2Ur Sitten ' und Kulturgeschichte des 
ausgehendenMutdalters. Von Heinrich Werner. (Giessen : Ricker, 

test a£st the M ' H ° W “ any V ° ices were raised in solemn P*»- 
duri f th e d ' 0US a ” d Shameful P ractices 01 the R oman curia 
sixteenth ^ 8 r" 304 th<5 Wteenth and the beginning of the 

lowers of ei e therThe W G Se never enrolIed am °°g the fol- 

felt the in r tw T " Sw ‘ SS ref ° rmerS 1 Many ° f th ese 
keenly as did T. ^h T bei “ g d ° ne the cause of reli g ion quite as 
tbe authl of i ; r ’, bUt ‘ hey h3d n °‘ hU courage ' Such . one is 
with copious noZ fT"’ a “ eXCe " ent descri P tion of which , together 
of Onus Ecclesiae ’• glVe “ US ,n the book under review. The writer 
suffragan bi tl of m f l ° ^ Werner ' Berthold - th « learned 

authority of the none t », S P eaks lke Luther; on the scriptural 

.5.9, the L?JZ t h ba \ even cIearer ideas than Luther had i“ 
Peat difference between'the 0 ^ *** firSt P ublished i but this is the 

*“ be reformed only by the ° men: Berthold believes the papacy 
*ould himself president V h pe ”° nal a PP earan ce of Christ, who 
I s an adherent of th general council of all Christendom. He 
Ploris, and these vie pr0phetico -apocalyptical views of Joachim of 
aud an explanation are P r ’ mar 'l y responsible for his pessimism, 

the evils he so well T h ' S ' nability t0 enter int ° a contest against 
before us Dr. Wern*“derstands. In the last chapter of the book 

influence whidi these^^ 81 ^" “ S “ interestin g account of the 
ba»e exerted from the a P ocal yP tic dreams and prophecies 

r *uaker. twelfth to the sixteenth century.—A lbert J. 

bemme. (Gr LicwT^T und ** Zukunftsreligion. Von Ludwig 
1 Llchte rfelde-Berlin: Runge, , 9 or; pp. vii + arS; M 
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, co )—Das Christen,Hint von D. Ad. Harnack nach dessen sechuhn 

Vorlesungen. Von Ed. Rupprecht. (Gutersloh: Ber " 
nn viii 4 - 278 * M. 4.) These books both represent replies to nar 

Both .coot, h,„ O. “S'. 

ssMctiron, tbs synoptic jospols,-hich is . 

of God, but not finding God himself. He ins.sts upon a transce 
and incomprehensible messianic mission and cons «" 1 ff) . 
as the only protection against such empty subjectivis (P p '9 
One is led to ask what advantage is gained by substituting a 
of a mysterious Messiah for a subjective idea of God. R PP 
bases his argument on his theory of verbal inspiration „ L£us 

pages with an incoherent mixture of passionate protest,rel.gio^ 
exhortation, detailed mustering of proof-texts, and sarcas > c 
on Harnack’s “Teufelsexegese” (p. i S 8). Every page bnstles Jth 
italics. In spirit and method the book reminds one ® than 

Lutheran orthodoxy must produce more penetrating 
these, if it expects to gain a hearing.— Gerald Birney 

Seguiamo la Razione; La Chiesa. Di Geremia Bonomelli. ( ' 

L. F Chglbtil, .,~l PP- 3 *4; L. 3 S»> This Is d«j “ 

Isom the author under the general expression: "Let us fo e 

The first was on God, the Author of the natural order; the seco , 
God-man, Jesus Christ. These little volumes, taken together, g 
animated, succinct, clear, and popular view of the woe defense 

logical system. In this third volume we have a descript.on a 
of the church, its organization and institutions. I he auinu . way 
holds to the infallibility of the pope, and tries to exp ain 1 . gt 

that will make it acceptable to reason. He maintains the r 

position that it is necessary to belong to the Romanist c urc ^ 
to attain salvation. He discusses the Inquisition and 1 s ai 
shows the difference between the Catholic and the Spanis nq 
and rejoins to the Protestants that they were not free ^ r0 J n ^ e( j & 
tions that amounted to inquisition. Clerical celibacy is e C . ye |y 
on the whole far better for the men who devote themselves exc 
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to the work of saving men and building them up in the faith. He 
believes that the Roman system is entirely consistent with the highest 
and truest freedom. The author is not blind to the fact that great 
errors have been committed by the church, and that particular institu¬ 
tions have been peculiarly subject to shocking errors. But despite 
t ™ all he stands by the entire system. The general reader who 
would like an entirely candid and clear statement of the Romanist doc¬ 
trines will find it in these volumes.— J. W. Moncrief. 


/? Mire de Dieu et la Mire des Hommes, d’aprts les pferes et la 
o ogie. Par J.-B. Terrien. Premiere partie: La Mdre de Dieu. 2 

attelL Par l S - : ^ e ‘ hielleUX; PP' xxii + 396 ; 426; fr. 8.) The author 
ttempts m tins elaborate work to translate the emotional adoration of 

of M “ T ” PliCit doctrines - H e sets forth the unique character 
SDeri^ ^ the mother of God ’ and fron i ‘his ideal he deduces all her 
EalkZfH 1VeS ’ SUC £ h “ her immaCulate conception, her super- 
work admir hi* -m 6 ’ P erfeC1 merit » assumption, and coronation. The 
tioninv in n y 1 ustratesthe “ethod and spirit of the Jesuits. Unques¬ 
tion charact ^ ^ aUth ° nty of the churc h and intense religious devo¬ 
id -rr Pag6 ' The Cath0lic Patrology is diligently 
Z 'l Z TT ° l fP statements — always withthe assumption 
d ogma prom^f/A ^ ImpHcitly ’ if n <* expressly, corroborate the 
®et by casuistry 6 The "Vf' AI1 difficul ties, real °r imagined, are 
are unknown M rt m u e ementaryprinCipleS of historical criti- 
to find any authoritaf 6 aUth ° r ' For exam P 1 e. although he is unable 
fiinearlie/than the lu Wlt “ eSS l ° the cor P oreal assumption of the Vir- 

in Scripture ( e . g., Luke 7 ^ 8 ^’ h* ^ d0Ctrine im P licitly tau S ht 
reasonable to conrliiH ? and Gen * 3^4, 15)- “It seems then 

the mother of God * if 6 beIief in the cor Poreal assumption of 
Promulgated as a t ’ ** ** seemed t0 the church opportune, be 
(Vol. II, p. * 6 i) w-.u 167 ? 1641 by God for the faith of Christians” 
reach of scientific SUCh P resu PP osit ions the work is beyond the 

thaB with facts of history SID Ye b Uhe Se \ WUh mythol °S y rather 
ot God evokes a n,. • 7 ' Y the contem plation of the ideal mother 

«cs religious convi T™' p . lety which reveals ‘he fact that for Catho- 
1,16 Catholic church C th° D ' S inde P endent of historic truth. Outside 
BtRNBY Smith. CSC v<dumes wiP be of little interest.— Gerald 

Certainty of the Gospel. By Alexander Robinson. 
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(London : Williams & Norgate, 1900; pp. 166; 2s. 6d.) T ^‘ s 
for liberalism in religion and theology versus li er • 
would substitute for papal church guidance, on the one hand, and for 
IZ 1 g«SU on the other, “the light of 

is made up of thoughts, sentiments, and fancies, whmh often «£* 
the light of Bible literalism. But it has, in commonraft 
historical connection with the life on earth of J«us Chnst Th«e 
too little care taken to show that the errors and ev.ls of 1 tersl.sm £ 
due to the wrong interpretation of the letter, an R 

itself. Christ’s use of the Old Testament shows this. Ge . 

Pepper. 

The Monatsschriftfir die kirchliche Praxis is a new series of to 
well-known periodical Zeitschrift fur praktische Theo ogie. 

by Professor O. Baumgarten, of Kiel, in collaboration wfth P^sor 

Drews, of Jena, and Pastors Niebergall of Kirn, “ d 

Frankfurt a. M., and published monthly by J. C. • > 

and Leipzig; annual subscription, M. 6; single numbers, averag g 

The editor cott.ribote, . 
called “ Kirchliche Chro.ik,” and, i» eddi.ioo m.o, 
and notee. The aerie. is opeo.d b, Prote.or 

log article Oh “ ReUglbse Volkskunde, eihe Aolgabe dec peak ^ 

Theologie.” The instalments thus far published cont 
great interest, also to transatlantic readers, especially pas or 
man congregations, to whom the periodical is hearti y comm 
W. Muss-Arnolt. 

GttehichU der alien and mitUlalUrlichtn Mustk. Van A■ ^i* 

(Leipeig: M. .^.i PP- .... 

dium the author has presented in an unusually clear and comp ^ 
way the most of what is valuable to the student of music is ^ 

development of the art prior to 1600. In his treatmen o ^ 

matters, e.g., Greek scales and their development to mediaev ' ^ 

the work of Gregory the Great, notations, etc., his care u ma ^ e 
to the latest research, and to the grounds for varying opinio > ^ 

the book especially valuable. Particular commendation s 

given to the unusually full treatment of instrumental an o_ 0^ fS 

music, in which most of the histories are lamentably deficien• ^ ees 
and Choral Music (“The Music Lover’s Library ). By ^ rP e#»nts 
(New York: Scribner, 1901 ; pp. 251 ; $1.25, net.) Theauthorp 
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this book to the “amateur” who wishes light on “the question as to 
how chorus-singing and choral music came to be what they are.” 
Incidentally he hopes to demonstrate “ how puissant a factor in shap¬ 
ing the course of musical progress chorus-singing has been in the past, 
and how necessary it is to the dissemination of sound musical taste at 
the present time.” The result is a readable little volume, covering 
muc of the general history of music up to the seventeenth century, and 
o enng pleasantly its stores of more modern material. It is doubtful 
if technical discussions such as those upon medieval notations, poly- 
p omc experiments, and the development of the passion texts come 
proper y within its scope. But a large amount of information about 
c ora evelopment in more modern times renders it of undoubted 
interest to music lovers, who will enjoy comparing, for example, the 
rus o ourteen men and six boys that assisted Handel at the first 
perform 3 ^ of the “Messiah,” the greater one of two hundred and 
“RT-t.?" 6 ’ T Udlng six ‘y male altos, which helped to give the 
own ttL l 6rSt hearing one hundred and five years later, with our 
is onT a h '? ntUry ° rgan ' Zations - The finaI chapter of the book 
chorus-sin '• ea Ch ° rUS and conductor > and makes the prophecy that 
Gow. 8 ' ng ^ preSent is but in its infancy. — George Coleman 


ki Z hliChe l Leichen f‘ ier - Gekronte Preisschrift von 
Thici , , (^ e gensburg : Manz, 1901; pp. viii —I— 301 * M. 2.) 

customsT alto 4 C . 1 ® arly , Written WOrk on th e history of church burial 
promises a uS ^ ^ R ° man Catho,ic P oi “* view. It 
what it furnishes T ° f n ° n ’ Christian and Jewish burial, but 
real value lies in Z '* P ° mtS U su P erficia l and unsatisfactory. Its 
Post-biblical burial ^ . Ml0n ° f materials throwing light upon the 
Ro 0 an S ch l SerV,Ce 3nd the rega ‘ations on the subject in the 
tion of 2 Tim r- Specimen of lts biblical exegesis is the interpreta- 
denouncescremnH^ ^ * prayer for the dead - An amusing chapter 
is much entertainin 11 ** a °! 1 " Christian and materialistic. Indeed, there 
tion.—G eo. S Goods^ ^ ^ as we ^ 35 usebd informa- 

written by StonfarTT** ^ Religion in Li f e - Being two Papers 
S0.60.) XIT Br00ke * (New York: Crowell, "901 ; pp 59; 

tiful and insDirinof 6 lmp0rtant ’ becau se the more original, of these beau- 
g essays gives a brief but comprehensive and broadly 
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sympathetic estimate of the life of the spirit as it has found expression 
ta poetry, with emphasis on the work of Tennyson and Browning, 
Arnold and Clough, Morris and Rossetti.— Myra Reynolds. 

The Trend of the Centuries; or, The Historical Unfolding of the 
Divine Purpose. By Andrew W. Archibald. (Boston : Pilgrim Pres, 
loot - pp. 419; $1.25.) This volume contains twenty essays or d 
courses upon conspicuous historical events. The author h^ ^o handkd 
his topic as to show that these events were vxtally hnkedItogeto 
Each prepared the way for, and ushered in, another, wh.le each and all 
contributed to the establishment of God’s kingdom on eartk Among 

the subjects discussed are such as these: “The Gulf Stream of Mes, 

sianic Prophecy," “ The Heroic Jeremiah and the Downfall of Judah 
•‘World Empires,” “The Fulness of Time,” “The Crescent and the 
Cross;” and then follow topics covering the period of * e * e ° r matter 
and the discovery and settlement of this continent, 
of these discourses is not new, it is put in a fresh and fas d t J t 

The great epochs of history are so skilfully and vividly p y ^ 
the reader becomes an interested and delighted spectator 0 , g with 
and inspiring acts of God’s providence. The author is **< 1 ® ^ 

the best thought of the day pertaining to the subjects that he unfold 
and makes due recognition and use of it. His style also is du^ 
clear, and forceful. His book will interest and 
rank and file in all Christian congregations. The volume 
a culpable oversight 1 — The Clergy m American Life an 
Daniel Dulany Addison. (New York: Macmillan, 19°° » PP- J 4 f 
$1.25.) We have in this volume a rapid sketch of the adueve 
the American clergy in history, poetry, romance, and e “°®' wjlliam 
literature, together with monographs on Timothy wl 8 ’ War( j 
Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker, Horace Bushne , tfae 

Beecher, and Phillips Brooks. A very complete index adds va d 

book. No adequate discussion of so many topics can e c ^ 

into so narrow a space. To attempt it necessarily results in . g 

impression. The literary work of the clergy in co onia ^ ^- s 
treated with far greater thoroughness by Moses Coit y er. 

History of American Literature . And while the monograp ^ 
author are interesting, fairly portraying the lives and c 
the distinguished preachers of whom he writes, yet here a S ^ ^ 

is a lack of thoroughness in his treatment. But the boo , so ^ 
goes, is well written. The style is clear and attractive. e 
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will serve a good purpose. It will often furnish in small compass just 
the information wanted, and will probably awaken in the minds of its 
readers a desire for some more comprehensive discussion .—A New 
World and an Old Gospel. By James M. Taylor. (Philadelphia: 
Griffith & Rowland, 1901; pp. 44; $0.10.) During the past century 
the world has become new. This transformation has been brought 
about by the enlargement of scientific knowledge, the multiplication 
of mechanical contrivances, devices for fleet traveling and intercom¬ 
munication, and adjustments necessitated by the discovery of evolu¬ 
tion. But amid all these mutations human nature remains unchanged, 
ts needs are ever the same. And the old gospel, with its immutable 
truth, can fully satisfy those needs. So men must preach it; not 
sociology, economics, literature, politics, but Christ, who can transform 
and save all who come into fellowship with him. This is a timely and 
*eig ty address, and should be read by every Christian pastor.— 
Erayer; a Practical Treatise. By A. F. Douglas. (Edinburgh: Oli- 
En ’ D er ® on &Ferrier, 1901; pp. 284; 3s. 6d.) This is indeed a 
? 1 treatise on prayer. There is no attempt at fine writing; but 
iro Plain \ dear ’ su S£ estive talks. The simple aim is to do 

, L Wnter is evid ently acquainted with the philosophical dis¬ 
con fi° nS k - is difficult su bject; but he purposely ignores them, and 
finnaf CS f lmSe * t0 WllEt the Scriptures teach, together with the con- 
sane °tk 5 °* C hnstian experience. His discussion is eminently 
The law r 1 "Stations of prayer are fully recognized and set forth. 

answering ^ ^ ** ° f prayer ’ dela ? in 

is discussed with’ 1 - L d S Prayer ’ m short ’ P rayer in a11 its P hases ’ 
feet- and tW umin °usness and rare sense. But no book is per- 

would ffreati 1S T ^ marred repetitions, the elimination of which 

istnT^r^r its vaiue - Re P etiti ° n in a s - ies 

Eveninr Th i ’ Ut in a k°°k to be read at leisure is wearisome.— 
J- GW m 'v Dg N ° teS ° f a Threefold Pastorate. By Paton 

» « + *»«> »..«•.) Th,. 
fundamental d y essays, in which the author discusses some 
experil” £* T* °J ** g0S P d > and many phases of Christian 
bm'ever, his stvtV- . ht . 15 Cle ® r “ d at times P rofound - While, 
level. fcaeh no ' S P ‘ eaSmg and v '8 0r0u s, it is in emphasis a dead 
As one reads h ragra P h has about the same strength as all the others, 
able reiteration '! e . aried w ' dl *be monotony. There is also consider- 
sennons revam'nl ^ * m P ress * on that these essays are probably 
nd the author evidently nodded when, in his 
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“Prefatory Note,” he wrote of his “two first parishes.” But in spite 
of these minor defects the volume cannot fail to be useful to the gen¬ 
eral reader. We especially commend the suggestive discussions of the 
following subjects : “ The Mystery of the Incarnation,” “ Obscurity of 
a Future State,” “Christ’s Triumph in His Cross,” “Christian Cour¬ 
age,” and “Besetting Sins.”— Galusha Anderson. 
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THE present religious condition of japan. 

By Clay MaoCauley, 

Boston, Mass. 

,, What S is < th! CUlt t0 S ' Ve a " adequate answer to the question: 

w Ss* of the Japanese pe °p ie -» 

meat J £ T° USfa,th and life? " Such is the move * 
•afge knowtdge o T 

acquaintance whhth J P " eSe , h,stor y is need ed; also some 

People; especially ™ P 7 C i character istics distinctive of the 
justly discriminating '7 1 ^ bC a " intelli S ent > sympathetic, 
of ‘he alien Lflue„ g c J gment . USed am °" g the effects of ma "y 

century j ust passed e Fifty erat,Ve the em P ire during the half- 
b een easily satisfied At7w 7 &g ° 3 lke inquir y couId have 
int0 a comparatively stbL t,me "?** ** WOUght 
Wally, socially relil,! f !k Politicall y- Wdus- 

b«t little divemen f Z 7’ "T ° f the fathers were, with 

religious condition of the^* 7 ^ children - Not ably the 
described with anorovi \ PC ° ple “ a whole could hav * been 
ma y be made clearer if”* * CXactness - T he way for our inquiry 
Vn of the middle of reC ° llect somewha t at the outset the 
From near he K ninet eenth century. 

‘ben,the-Empire of £ n p ,ng °c‘ the seventeenth century until 

shut up. By govern™ 1Sln ^ Sun ” had been practically a land 
y government ed.ct, - so long as the sun should 
209 
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shine ” it had been commanded that no foreigners should ent " 
t Lntry or natives leave it. This enforced seclusion began 

after a century’s portentous inter ‘ ours * ^Europe, 

anrl ecclesiastical emissaries sent from . # 

The peril of national ruin under the political-religious 
sions of the foreigners seemed then to the authorities to be a 
dange^ they darel not ignore. In < 6*4 a P™—^ 
ishment for all strangers, excepting a few Dutchm J 
saki and the Chinese, was issued; all navigation other thaat^ 

of coasting was forbidden to the of converts 

vears later the Christians remaining of the multuu 

effected by the labors of the Roman Catholic missionaries of h 

sixteenth ^century, ntnde despite * ***£-* 
continually beset them, arose in rebellion. They 
quered. Before the middle of the seventeenth century Jto 
evil sect” from the West had seemingly been crush 

existence, and the plantings of th ?. ‘ op le setUed 

politics and social life had been eradicated. P ingtitu . 

down to following undisturbed the traditions, way r , 
tions of their ancestors, to find in these, thenceforward the 
scope for their life, and to perfect these for the futu e welfam^ 
the nation. During the next two hundred years Jap ^ ^ 
under a profound political peace. Socia y. e . the 

<*h-- firmly established ,»d 

faiths dominant before the invasion of C .f thout rbt and 

wrought more and more into a homogeneous bo y 8 ple 

a cult for the life. In this long seclusion the Ja P a “ J^/of 
became quiescent under one body of law, o cus » 
religious faith and worship. This is generalizing hout the 

national seclusion was not absolutely unbro en , a nd 

two centuries. Nor were industry and art, P 10 ^^op- 

religious creed, wholly without change except t a ^ 

ment from within. Taking into consideration, owe ^ \ T apa n 
influences from the outer world which may h a y e en re ligious 
then, allowing for all that may be noted as socia an 
progress, the period of the Tokugawa Shoguna e, ^ j or 

standing, is to be regarded as a time of nationa q uie » 
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the larger part of popular unification and establishment under 
the faiths and customs of the past. 

What was especially distinctive of this ancient heritage ? A 
religious principle. Regulative of all generalization concerning 
Japan, until within the passing generation, should be the fact 
that the political system of the empire, the social order of the 
people, and their intercourse with mankind rest ultimately upon 
the faith that the imperial family is of divine descent, and that 
e person of the emperor is the earthly representative of the 
go s, who have made them and their home their care. Japa- 
tur? Cmer?es from tra d*tion early in the Christian cen- 

" ® e , f ° r re the sixth century most of the tribes of southern 
haH l Cntra J apan > conquered by invaders from the southwest, 
b lovT!T nati ° nWith the | r conquerors, all held together 
divine y ? reverence for their common ruler as a person of 
X^ ** *»th.ri, y "heaven.” The 

as anStl?V“ nWMpre - eminentam o n & the celestial beings 
of Japan—1 h 6 ‘ mpenal fam,I y- The creator of the islands 
thesl jj ndS centraI in the universe—was the father of 
sixth Ch °? Whatever ‘here was of organic Japan in the 
ence for T “ ^ had its ^ -d motfve powe'r in rever- 
Associated wldnlh'Zl emperor and ln worship of his ancestors, 
cult which haH f ^ eV0tl0n there was an aboriginal religious 
of personifications “r ^ ° f ^ myriads ° f P^nfand 
mythology and its rit "f th ,' ngS and P henomena . but this 
gion which Jher H K ^ WayS subord * nate d to the reli- 
At the close of thlV^Z emper ° r and his anc “try. 

Peat historic revnl, l * CC " tUry the em P ire underwent its first 
*ts existence • the T ° n f Fr ° m that t,me civilized Japan dates 
of science, of an , P ° puIarized letters ' of written law, 

d Wsm, the aggressive !' “ d confessional religion. Bud- 
in g the counfryT th 10Dary rdigi ° n ° f the 0rient - enter - 

foothold Before k C , year ^ 2 ’ soon sec ured a permanent 
faith of both the Undred y ears had passed, it had gained the 

>«e. «ut BuddhZ 6 ^ C ° Urt and thC ^ Part ° f the popu - 
fuudamental nation I * . not a ® ect radically or harmfully the 
national principle. Shotoku Taishi, an imperial 
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prince, known as principal founder and promoter of the nvad ng 
Buddhism, wrote in his “Laws”: “To the commandsofthe 
emperor men must be duly obedient. The P r ‘ nce mus be ^ 
upon as the heaven and his subjects be regarded as the earth 
The native religion, called thenceforward Shinto e y 
the Gods ’’—was in large part taken into, and transfigure y, 
new faith and worship. The aboriginal pantheon was accepted 
by the missionaries of the Buddha. Some of the ancient g 
of Shinto were proclaimed to be but deities known m India and 
revealed under other names in Japan. The imperia 
were made the care of the guardians of the new {a,t ^ 

Many important political and social changes acccmpan ed 

this religious revolution. The institutions and methods of Ch 
were in large measure imitated by rulers and peop e. 
imperial administration became oligarchic. The et "P e 
gradually withdrew from active direction of the state 
length the imperial person was lost to public view in a my 
ous seclusion, from which it did not reappear until within * 
past century- 1868 . Yet, even in these changes, the anaen^ 
faith and fundamental principle of the nation did no P 
suffer acknowledged harm. The Shogunate was established 
the twelfth century. Thereby an imperial subject became 
monarch of the empire. For about six hundred years d 

tical usurpation of the emperor’s powers continue un 1 
The families holding the office were different at times, ^ 
office was the same. Even under the Shogunate, o . d 
attempt was made to weaken in theory the one ivine , 
which from time immemorial had held together t e P 
and social structure. The primeval principle remained sup 
over the empire. Nor did the wide spread of Con ucianis ^ 
three hundred years ago among the scholars and u PP er 
injure the ancient imperial dignity. On the contrary, 0 ^ 

ism, through its indifference to speculation on theo °8 1C ‘‘ 
ters, had no conflict with either institutional Buddhism or 
doctrine and rite. Rather, it strengthened the traditiona 
between the invisible emperor and his realm by means o 
fundamental tenets of unquestioning submission to paren 
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to rulers. Its disciples did much positively to perpetuate among 
the common people the ancient principle of their state. So. 
then, the course of the Japanese people, through all its vicissi¬ 
tudes, had gone steadily forward under faith in the divine descent 
and authority of the empire’s ruler. Shinto, Buddhism, and 
Confucianism all gave this faith their support, and when Com- 

l . ° re ^ y ears a g°> broke down the barriers raised 

between the Mikado’s land and the other countries of the world, 

Kuidinir the" full . C0 '° peration under the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
g g the moral and religious life of the people. A Japanese 

big of"!^ 37 ^ te * Cher ° f P hiloso P h y and Christianity, writ- 
>ng of the time when his country’s present era began, says : 

ent i. reiyin ,he handsof *y**«"* 

a good Confucian scholar himself Tm T C ° nfucial> books ’ bein « 
Priest should teach the r r• 1 y sound stran « e that a Buddhist 

oo good t ls wdh 1 a C0 t C,an r‘ ingS - B “* “ Ja P an the "Hrf™ Bve 

iron, Shintoism, CdhUm alrc ° f Ur . Pe °P le draw their s P iri ‘-l nutrition 
got their discrepancies Md’rfor m ° nfUCIan i Sm ;- TheSC systems seem to for- 

»g the deficiencies of the others ShiT 1 g ‘T COm P osi,e - each su PP>y- 
Confucianism offers the Shmt0,sm furnishes the objects of worship; 

salvation. In every household A ' Buddhism su PP lies the way of future 

three religions: tiJconfnri 7 J V ' S ' ble re P resent ations of these 
vooden tablets with 1^1* = * he “ Buddha case” containing die 
family; and the "god-shelf" d ° f * he deceased ancestors of the 

•ionsof Shims gods. Mv *° ,he SaCred s >’ mbols and representa- 

•aoght me to worship the sun hh * ° taUght me tbe books of Confucius also 
the famous Buddhist temnlec' j ™ 0n ’ and tbe starS| and often took me to 
This ' 7 ShrineS ° f tbC ne 'g hborh ood. 

household of fiftv'v^^ ° f thC rellgious condition of a Japanese 
Placid and homotren!^ 3 **. re P resents a whole nation as 

hallowed by ancient tradition" fa ' thS d ° m ' nated hy one P rinci P le 

beginnings and rani'd| Url tl nS ^ P ortentous £or ce which had its 
student classes durino th °-r\ quietl y’ ff a,ned power among the 
through devotion to the C J° f kugawa Sh °gunate was generated 
authority. The ° * ait ^ * n i m perial sanctity and 

feudalism as mode ^ W4S the tin,e when a perfected 

Pressed, the conflicting g ° V ® rnment had harmonized, or sup- 
g local ambitions which from the twelfth 
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to the seventeenth century had involved the people in con- 
stantlv recurring civil wars. The heads of 1 

composing the empire, the daimyos, deprived of means ° r °PP° ' 
tunity for political agitation, gave their interest to.other th mg • 
Some of them devoted their time and wealth to the encourage¬ 
ment of learning and the arts. Japan's distinctive cm— 
was at high flood. But the usurping Shogun had 
great and so evident a ruler that the emperor 
imagination had almost lost reality as a uman h 

is slid that at the beginning of 

common people scarcely knew the names of then _<™p^ 

Within a hundred years, however, a Japanese revi 

ing" took place. Under the patronage of the 

some scholars, having familiarized themselves wi ^ ^ 

of the ancients, compiled a History of Japan. . , t the 

work w„ to .urn a largo par. ol public at.ct.on d.rcc.ly»^ 

fact that the emperor is the true source of 

to arouse the feeling that he should be lord - “ ot “ ^ J* 

but in act, of his divine domain. This revivification in ]Pj^ 

thought of the ancient principle of the s * ate ’. greW 

more 8 strongly in the absence of distracting^ 

steadily during the eighteenth century. In fact, 

that “the real author of the movement which cutaum^d® th 

revolution of 1868 ” was the scholarly Prince of M.to ^ 

student followers. The religious effect of the Mi thfi 

movement was the formation of a group o sc o 0 f 

latter part of the eighteenth century devote o e g ort 

Shinto as it was in the far past, and to the beginning .. 

to restore a “purified" Shinto to popular service, 
consequent upon the labors of the historians an re 

Shintoists,” the person of the Mikado became more who 

a reality in popular thought, and the influence o sover - 
were seeking the restoration of the emperor to ac 1 of 

eignty became increasingly wider and more power u * even 
the coming revolution against the ShSgunate were evi ^ 0 f 
before the American fleet entered Yedo bay in t e su 

1853. 
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Looking back over what has been said, we see that the 
career of the Japanese people from the earliest times to the 
middle of the last century, through all the changes which befell 
it—first, by the incoming of the religion of the Buddha; then, 
by the invasion of Chinese civilization; by the transition of the 
form of government to that of an oligarchy; through the 
struggles of rival clans, ambitious of the seat of power, for pos¬ 
session of the emperor’s person; through the rise and overthrow 
of the many Shoguns who were autocrats of the empire for six 
centuries; through the dominion over scholarly Japan of the 
philosophy of Confucius; and, finally, in the revival of “pure 
hinto’’—through all these things we see this people guided by 
the traditional principle of the descent of the Mikado from the 
gods, clothed with divine authority as lord spiritual and tempo¬ 
ral of the empire. 


But during the past fifty years this condition of the people, 
mparatively so simple and easy of comprehension, has become 
extremely complex and difficult of clear description. Commo- 
* * ITy £ S missi0n resulted in the opening of the secluded 
The 01 * ° reC - ' nterc ° urse w *lh the other peoples of the world. 
obiectslTfil S ' m ? Iy l‘ vin g and thinking Japanese became the 
and F, ^ T ed and tumultuous thought and life of America 
ism kdT' mUlated by that ’ the revived nativc imperial- 
brought tn 6 l mt ° ° pen revolt a ? ainst the Shogunate and 
eigntv R P the restoration of the emperor to actual sover- 

Of the alien m °] re t an tlllS: under tlle intr usion of the agencies 
and , ' " C ‘ V,1Zat,0n of West, the unique political, social, 
Tokulw WhiCh ^ been practica % P-fected in the 

fundleir WaS ‘ Urned in ‘° hopeless confusion; even the 
Peril. The pnnClp e ofthe state was subjected to the gravest 
that which . ,nvasion from Europe is very different from 

‘ury. then ^ T * * the ° penin S ° f th e seventeenth cen¬ 
trist’’ avainst' t against faith 1 the “Vicar of 

the West^with th! F °" ° f Heaven '” In today’s meeting of 
faith • interna*- , East modern science has confronted old 
‘he barriers ‘ Sm ^ °PP osed national isolation. Through 
S Whlch were broken down fifty years ago the land of 
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Shinto, Buddhist, and Confucian tradition has been entered by 
demonstrated and progressing knowledge. Inventive mechanics, 
international commerce, individualistic rationalism in literature, 
the arts, and ethics, and, of momentous import, the Christian 
religion, not only in its Roman Catholic, but also in manifold 
Protestant forms, and much else under the stimulus of rational¬ 
ism in religion and in philosophy, have entered there, facing 
with inevitable antagonism the institutions and ideas of that far 
eastern civilization; meeting with no effective sheltering shield 
before it the ages-old faith of the nation in the Mikado as the 
“ Son of Heaven.” 

Forty-eight years ago the first treaty, opening the “Land of 
the Rising Sun” to free intercommunication with a foreign 
country, was signed; thirty-four years ago the “Son of 
Heaven” was delivered from his thousand years* seclusion in 
his castle at Kyoto and restored in appearance to absolute mon¬ 
archy. Here note the sequel. The return of the emperor to 
visible rule had hardly been secured, when an astounding act, 
professedly of the Mikado’s own initiation and choice, took 
place. It was nothing less than a popularization of the ancient 
government. The monarchy was divested of its absolutism. 
The very champions of the revolution which had been consum¬ 
mated against the Shogunate, in the name and by virtue of the 
divine authority of the emperor, were charged by imperial man¬ 
date to accept for the nation many of the political, industrial, 
commercial, educational, and other of the aims and methods of 
the aggressive civilization of the Occident. It then rapidly 
became evident that new and old could not thus come together 
without disastrous feud. The restored imperial reign was named 
Meiji (“enlightened peace”). By imperial authority there was 
decreed for the empire a constitution, a parliament, popular suf¬ 
frage, schools for the teaching and development of the sciences, 
and visibility for, and approach to, the imperial person. Yet, as 
the course of events soon proved, these things could not be 
done without thereby laying the traditional divine authority 
upon an altar for sacrifice by the very forces thus called into 
action. Probably there is no more pathetic act in the history of 
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nations than this unconscious movement toward self-destruction 
of the divinely authorized imperialism. With the giving of the 
constitution the emperor forever divested himself of the exercise 
of absolute power. With the establishment of a parliament the 
direction of the government naturally became thenceforward a 
resultant of the conflicts of parties. With popular suffrage and 
he exercise of full civil and religious liberty assured them by 
he constitution, a new consciousness of independence and per- 

TjZir: aWak T ed am0ng the P e °P le - With popular 

“ r UP ° n thC W ° rld ’ S historieS ’ “teratures, philoso- 
phm , and the exact sciences, the ages-long revered mythology 

minds ofT tradlt,ons were exposed to obliteration from thl 
metamorDho “T Pe ° Ple ’ 0r ’ if n0t that > at least *» radical 
the kfluTnc S 'f h!" *1 ” eW agC Japan h3S ^ uickl y Passed under 
th ^° IeW ° rld ’ S d6Vel °P ing life To th- con- 
have been J tke anclent em P ire of the “Son of Heaven ” 
in the • 0U ^ t ' Tkey are thus witnesses of, and partakers 

bu 't w hiIh° r J t ; ff0rCeS Which may brin S ultimate deliverance, 
huge confusion Hr*™ 1 ' T ? k ? some Samson bringing down 
the West to a • rUm ‘ ^ ' s i m P°ssible for the peoples of 

4 In Eu P rooe Clate H° r A t0 UnderStand fuUy ^’ S « of 
change. Butthev h ^ A ™ enca - governments and peoples 

lution Amonl 7 l Ch ' efly throu S h the metb ods of evo- 
and ,X ? ° W “ l ,he I-*— «< PolMd. nodal, 
easy. i n j a US m ® nt are as a rule slow and comparatively 
‘he most parf bv rCVO Ut,on has been m ade suddenly, and, for 

Ik 0 "“ eeS “'OS'" 1 '' *'i»»- tiougidd, 

ehosen and defink Jk ^° Ugh " eW a ' ms have been distinctly- 

^fusion, consSv m rr c h ° dS there ^ yet wides P rea ^ 

Perplexing uncertain! g m,stakes . much tentative effort, 

a “d reaction irratinn f’ a PP arent fickleness, impulsive advance 
new . grotesque mixin^f f u- SUrd attem P ts to associate old and 
• s this record of th « ° mgS P ast a “d present. Especially 
•I tk m *<l~"cd of the now ^ 

Probably more than • 16 ' gl0US faith and practice. In religion, 
a Ppear. New foim* *” ^ ° ther P°P u l ar interest, these effects 
> urged and supported by enthusiastic zeal, 
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ready to attack for the sake of conquest met by consemtism 
eager for defense under the instinct of sellf-preserva .on resul 
in a condition of thought and life winch is m a hgh degree 
difficult of comprehension and intelligib e presen . 
answering inquiry into the present religious condition of Japan, 
th«efore we are obliged to deal with both the ancient and the 
modern faiths operative there as involved ‘" a g ener ^ c ° n 
in a complex interaction of many forces which are as yeU 
tive in their issues. Let us pass in review the main elem 

° Ur i P Shinto.— What has become of this ancient bearer ° f 
Japan’s religious faith and aim? One of the most powerful 
movements connected with the overthrow of the Shog^na e ^ 
the imperial restoration, we remember, had for its 1 

return of Shinto, purified, to dominion in the P°P ular d ’ 
its rehabilitation as the religion of the state. o . ’; lism 
years ago, Buddhism was deprived, by the renewed ^' al 
of government patronage and support. From 
1874 the official forces were employed in confiscatiing g ^ 

mate uses the old Shinto shrines, together withthei fallen 
revenue, which, in the combination known as » 

under Buddhist control. In 1872 the ‘‘Department of Re 
decreed the restoration of “ pure Shinto to a o£ 

as a religious faith and ritual. It issued for the observance 
all Japanese this summary of Shinto principles : 

1. Thou shall honor the gods and love thy country. he duty 

2. Thou shah clearly understand the principle of heav 

°f man. A hev t h e will of 

3. Thou shalt revere the Mikado as thy sovereign an y 

his court. 

For some time this effort to make Shinto regnant a ^ji e d. 
lar religion was carried forward. But the attempt. as ma• • ^ iifc 

As a formal organization for the expression ot tne re s 
of the people it could not be made to take 1 _ e P ; ca red 
Buddhism had secured. There are many Shinto s n 
for at the present day. There are now, among t e owe 
two sub-sects of Shintd, called the Tenn-kyd and the & 1 
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whose gods are those of the ancient pantheon; whose rites are 
described as grossly superstitious; yet whose service to the 
poorest and lowest classes of the people is said to be beneficial 
in various ways. Certain dignified Shinto bodies exist, but as 
religious factors they have no especial significance. A recent 
judgment passed upon them in a native periodical is that “ they 
are all in a degenerate state. Much is not to be expected of 
them. The old ritual has official status as a state ceremonial. 
It is observed regularly in the emperor’s household. Imperial 
messengers are dispatched annually to do reverence at such 
historic shrines as those of Ise. These shrines are also the 
goals of pilgrimage for hundreds of thousands of the common 
people. There, reverence is made to the divine ancestors and 
t eir imperial descendants; and charms and relics are pur- 
c ased for treasure at home. It would be a mistake, however, 
0 regard these pilgrims as avowed or exclusive Shintoists. By 
ar t e larger number of them are Buddhists by religious pro- 
ession. In fact, Shintoism is no longer to be counted among 
C °^ niS °f re %i°n. Within the past three years, by govern- 
irection, it has disappeared from the category of religion. 
tairu»rJ° W ^ c ° nsidered specifically a state ceremonial, main- 
trro,m 7 h i C VChiCle ° f im P erial tradition. Placed outside the 
embir ^ now ^£ ec * forms of religion, it will be free from the 
relicrin ar * s * n & f rom legislative supervision of the 

aZrf n0minati0nS - ItS mai "tenance henceforward is to be 
The imn • 7 11 . Sa ^’ c ^ e % f° r its possible political effect, 

the dano ^ T *^** 011 neec * s > now as never before, defense from 
one of Ta 7 7 1Ch are & atheri ng fast around it. Arinori Mori, 
of the R n S .^st ne w-era leaders, said in the early days 

is te Sr ,0n: " As t0 the P° litical use of Shint5 * 
govern "? “ V""*"* t0 account in su PP°rt of the absolute 
for S i„ CXiStS " Ja P an ’’ At the P^sent day it is well 
theimperiai hi, °V t ^, t ° SCek t0 safe ^ uard as much as possible 
close. Neverth ? ° ^ r ° m t * le P er '* s which the future may dis- 
This must b ^ ^ 7 ere * s a sense i n which Shinto still exists, 
religious * tS va ^ ue * n an y valid consideration of the 

ition of the people. Shinto no longer has official 
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recognition as a religion, but its influence remains in the 
instincts and habits of the people, animating and dominating 
their lives as Japanese. Shinto more than any other power lies 
back of that patriotism which is unique in this nation —the 
absorbing devotion to emperor and land, named Yamalo damashtx 
(“soul of Japan”). It is this form of patriotism which has 
directed, indeed controlled, the Japanese national life through¬ 
out the changes here described. It is patriotism dominant over 
life. A prominent writer, only within the past year, has 
said: 

Yamato damashii is immortal. All teachers of morality and religion 
must endeavor to nourish this spirit. This is the very essence of religion. 
Whether Christianity flourishes or not, whether Buddhism retains its o on 
the nation or not, are matters of little moment so long as the nation is con- 
scious that it has a worthy ideal to worship and to carry into practice. 

It is\his very Yamato damashii which has exposed the Japanese 
in recent years to much criticism, and to much misunderstan 
ing also. This people can easily be made fanatically patriotic. 
Their pride in their land and in their own success is excessive. 
More than the world yet knows, their patriotism has stimulate 
them in their present assimilation of the agencies and powers o 
western civilization. The instinct of self-preservation, rat er 
than love of occidental thought and life, has supported them in 
their present change from the old to the new. It is claimed t a 
there is no term for “virtue” in the Japanese language, excep 
one whose meaning is “public spirit.” A writer in a prominen 
magazine has lately assumed that “ it is Japan’s duty now, in 
view of the acts of the so-called Christian nations in China, in 
vindication of so-called Christian rights, to stand forth be ore 
the world as the champion of humanity.” Another writer 
ranges the rationalist Yukichi Fukuzawa, who died a year 
ago, alongside the Christian Niishima, the founder of t 
Doshisha University, as a typical Japanese, with the judgment. 
“ In one thing they were supremely alike — and that one t mg 
was their exalted pride.” However much, therefore, t e 
Japanese of the present day have lost their ancient faith m 
Shinto as a form of religion, it yet abides throughout the nation, 
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animating the intense patriotism named the “ soul of Japan.” 
No estimate of the religious condition which ignores this 
supreme force can be correct. 

2. Buddhism. Turning to Buddhism, we enter a domain in 
wh.ch whatever there is of professed religion in Japan finds at 
present its largest and most real expression. The disestablish¬ 
ment of Buddhism thirty years ago did not make it impotent as 
e popular religion. It is today, more than it has ever been in 
modern times, the acknowledged faith of the people. For a 
w i e, in the early years of the present era, it seemed to be in 
enous peril of a popular disaffection. Many of its temples fell 

sona| d ' SUSe an<J c CCay ‘ ItS prksts suffered & reatI y per-' 
fied thaTT^’r • i eem,ngIy the P ro P hec y m >g h t have been justi- 
; 1 at the fa,th had l«t all real vitality; that it was falling, 

win a f T T m .’ h ° WeVer much its ad herents might strive to 
Yamato dn 'n But a S es " lon & custom guarded it, and the 

ciallv rf ht ! rall,ed many to its support. Gradually, espe- 
aS bv T g t C kSt ‘ Went y y ears - ‘he appeals of the priest, 
widesorladT 0 natlonaIlsm taking place then, aroused a 

TentT n y , ty ‘° thC ° ld faith - In P la « of the govern- 

tions wereTecuredtnThe 86 ’ lnCreaS ‘ ngly lar & e mone y contribu- 
temples have h h PanSh comm unities. Many of the old 
more of tZ ™ Numer0US new ‘emples-two or 
tion equal to UP ° n ° f S ‘ Ze a " d magnificence of decora- 

dedicated. An Z n P “ t Centuries ~ ha - been erected and 
erning bodies of ^ ^ haS taken possession of the gov- 

pub.S d r^ e0f thC SCCtS - Among *‘ a ‘-men, 

formal, suoDort ? f [. tlC ‘ ans> to sa y the least, an active, though 

a modern leader and 6 ^ ap P eared - Even so pronounced 
zawa, in religious progressionist as Yukichi Fuku- 

ln >ong those whoTa^bl* 16 T** ' nfluential sin ® le P ers °nage 

buried on l v a 660 f dvancin £ Japan's “ new age was 

fact is evident tn*** «-u g ° With Buddhist rites. Certainly the 
blow it received at Budd hism has not succumbed to the 
continued vitality ^ lts disestablishment. Among the signs of 
the most powerful ^ 1 the leaders of some of 

sec s are making energetic endeavors to arouse 
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their followers to engage in missionary propagandasm. J A* 
extremely influential association” of the chief sec , 

•^Easterif Asia Buddhist Society.” has recently beei. formed or 
the purpose of “propagating by all means at command the do 
trines of the Buddha. Acknowledging that the u PP er a 
classes have grown skeptical or indifferent to the fadh, he w 
association has determined to seek to influence 
alike- to suppress the rivalries of the sects and to unite aU « 
ante. 10 supp F lir ther the society makes it a funda- 

a common mission. further, t y . 

mental principle that Buddhism must be accepted as the r 
gious foundation of the Orient, satisfying its needs and gmdmg 
l development, just „ Chm.Unl.y »d=,he. the «*£ 
political life of the peoples of the West chris . 

assumes that Buddhism is as characteristic of the Ea 
tianity is of the West. A central office for this movemen ts 
been opened; plans have been made for extensive preachy 
tours and general missionary work, passing gra ua Y 1 . 

and China g There is to be. also, a large publication of pog£ 
doctrinal and practical religious literature. Then ' ° 
here, is the proposed work of the new “Imperial Easte 
elation.” This society has undertaken the translation^ 
Japanese of the Tibet, Mongolian, and Manchuri ^ q{ 

scriptures. This work is of enormous magnitude an ■ _ 

immense value in the development and interpretatio 
ern Buddhism. In addition to these signs of the revi - n 

of orthodox Buddhism there are also vigorous mov 
progress having for their end a Buddhist re dealing 

Buddhist scholars have set before themselves o{ the 

with modern knowledge and ideals much as the u aims 

seventh and eighth centuries dealt with the tradltl0 “* J hose 
of Shinto. They are seeking to absorb and to meta 
modern science and philosophy in accordance wi ame( i 

dogma and practice. There is also a hopeful agita 10 
“New Buddhism,” widespread among young men ’ e * ts 
among the students of the higher Buddhist colleges. ^ 

to transform the old faiths into what may be sty e on 

mistic pantheism. It aims, indeed, to bring about co 
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between Buddhism and a rationalized Christianity, and thereby 
to lead in the religious future of the empire. A survey of 
the present condition of Buddhism in Japan thus shows it to 
be still the popularly acknowledged religion, so far as there is 
religion in the country. Among the lower classes and in the 
rural distncts it is still, in large measure, what it was in its days 
of least questioned supremacy: it is adhered to generally among 
t e middle and upper classes, to say the least, much as Roman 
Catholicism is held by the like classes in Italy and France; it 
exhibits many signs of endeavor to reform errors which have 
eve oped within it; particularly is it arousing to new efforts to 
hirther its extension by means of new missionary propagandism. 
the movement to reshape it under the ideals of absolute religion 
“ay have much prophetic value. Yet, notwithstanding these 
, C S ’ We ma y not c l° se this part of our study without observing 
°. at °PP os ‘ n g the popular faith there is a widely extended 
edura^T 1 r lndlfferentlsm ’ const antly increasing among the 
teren Moreover - although Buddhism is today bet- 

ter equ ;pped f ° r the conflict than it was thirty years ago, it has 

the real test^ StrUggle with Christianity, which will be 
eal test of its vitality. We shall return to this matter later. 

detain us ^n° CIANIS ” The dlscl P lesh >P of Confucius need not 
noticeable hTn r * V1CW ’ Confuci amsm has no longer a place of 
empire. A f ln the reli S ious development of the 

Its influence CW °. 1 e °^ der scholars make it a favorite study. 

” me ,or “ in b<,,h “« 
ence for th* ** S sustainin £ national virtues—rever- 

Position in whT r ° r and f ° r Parents ‘ 11 is stiI1 cvdent in the 
and in the W ° man remains as man’s pronounced inferior, 
But,^ conf ? US ‘ me " t ° f Certain of family relationships. 

•s a decreasing-^ C ° * ^ tl>e il has become a relic, and 
China. r n J, P ° Wef ‘ Japan is ra P idl y emancipating itself from 
interest. Clan| sm has already in the main a historical 

Buddhism ^o^^ T^ 6 Can ’ therefore > P ass directly from 
here a novel re<ri C °” SI eration of Christianity. We approach 
on in Japanese history, but one, to us observers 
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in the Christian West, of immediate and profound interest. 
Christianity is, by inheritance, our own form of religion. The 
Japanese generally look upon it as the faith which the people of 
the West are seeking to impose upon them to the exclusion o 
whatever faiths they have received from their own past. Let us 
in our look at Christianity in the Mikado’s land observe just 
what its reception and career there have been, whatever may e 
our own wishes, prejudices, or interests. No real gain eit er 
for truth or the promotion of our cause can be made other¬ 
wise. We shall attempt to give impartial witness. We must 
then, to begin with, admit that, as a factor in the present 
religious condition of Japan, Christianity, accepted as organize 
in churches and in professedly Christian institutions, shows u 
small results. In a population of forty-seven millions, approxi¬ 
mately one hundred and twenty thousand confessed believers in 
Christianity — these chiefly among the middle and lower classes 
— do not constitute a very considerable group. The forty an 
more millions of Buddhists by birth and education might well 
afford to ignore the hundred and twenty thousand acknowledge 
Christians, three-fifths of whom are adherents of the Roman 
Catholic and Greek Orthodox churches, were it not for ot er 
considerations than those of number and station. But C ris 
anity is the form of religion prevailing among those peop es 
whose intrusion brought the political order of the empire 
ruin fifty years ago; in contact with whom the New Japan, 
almost all its characteristics, has come into being and has een 
taking shape. For reasons connected with this fact, the p ac 
which the religion from the West holds among the peop e o 
Japan is of extraordinary importance and value. 

It is to be remembered that Christianity, as organize , 
been the bite noire of the Japanese government and people ever 
since its tragic expulsion from their land in 1637 until wit in 
very recent years. For some time, even after the “ Restoration 0 
1868,” all Japanese were forbidden by imperial edict, and at t 
risk of the severest punishment, to profess the faith of this cor 
rupt sect.” Throughout the country denunciation of Chris 1 
anity, posted on the official bulletin boards, was familiar to every 
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reader. Even in Tokyo, the capital city, in 1868, the following 
law was to be seen in many public places: “ The evil sect called 
Christian is strictly prohibited. Suspicious persons should be 
reported to the proper officers, and rewards will be given.’* 
These anti-Christian edicts were not removed until in the year 
1873. Thus powerful was the memory of what was believed to be 
the political peril of the attempt made by the Roman Catholic 
missionaries to conquer the land in the seventeenth century. 
Now this legal antagonism has ceased. There is a constitutional 
guarantee for freedom for all in all forms of religious belief. 
Legally today Christianity may have free course among all the 
Mikado’s subjects. As early in the present era as 1859, the 
Christian missionaries re-entered Japan. They were but few 
then. When the public ban against the faith was removed a 
decade later, many appeared. Now there are hundreds of for¬ 
eign preachers of the western faith in its varying forms— 
Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, Protestant, and rationalistic 
—living in many parts of the country, offering to guide the con¬ 
fused people along the ways in which the Christians believe 
present and eternal welfare may be reached. 

a) Roman Catholicism .—The work of the Church of Rome is 
a gain zealously carried forward. It no longer arouses the 
antagonism or fear excited by it three hundred years ago. Not 
°nly is it at the present time better understood by the govern¬ 
ment, but it is seen to be only one among more than a score of 
missions bearing the Christian name, and differing from them in 
many ways in its aims and methods. Besides, the imperial gov¬ 
ernment is conscious now of self-preservative power. Roman 
^at 0 icism does not occupy much of present public attention, 

futu 0CS ** S ^° W P rom * se °* an y g rea * share in the national 
u ure Its following is drawn mainly from among the poorer 

c j i ° SCUre c | asse s. Its work is chiefly in medical and primary 
plish <T an< V n ec * ucat i° n - In these beneficences it has accom- 
near | C |? n . * mmense good. Its foreign representatives are 
thei ^1 h r ° m ^ rance ’ an< * the y seem to be content to confine 
do n f ° rS t0 P ract ^ ca l well-doing for the needy. Wisely, they 
attempt to take part in matters of public polity, nor is 
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their influence felt in things which affect generally the develop 
ment of society. Almost half of the professed Chr.st.ans of 
empire are members of the Church of Rome. 

b) Orthodox Greek Catholicism.—^ Russian bishop has re 
dence in Japan and superintends a mission of t h e Gree Ca« 
church. It is said that this mission has today about twe y 
thousand native adherents. This following is for the most part m 
the northern provinces. As with the Roman Catholic so with^the 
Greek Catholic church: discipleship is for the larges p 
among the lower classes. The Japanese generally thmk tha 
both these churches demand from their members supre 
giance to two foreign potentates—pope and tsar. P 

is almost an insurmountable obstacle to a very wide or reUa 
acceptance of the doctrines they teach. The common P e0 P' 
devoted to their own emperor, and they mstmctive'y rese 
whatever looks like betrayal or disloyalty. T 6 J 
impression exists that Christianity in its Roman and Gr 
is destructive of true patriotism in a Japanese. 6 nth oic 
lives of the Greek church support various excellent philanth p 
agencies. Seemingly, however, the sphere of this missio 
always be confined within narrow limits. It will continue 
out much bearing upon the larger interests of the peop 
c) Protestantism .—There are more than a score o r 
or Evangelical Christian missions in Japan. More 
hundred representatives, men and women, from " ien ^ 
Europe are laboring for their success. About a mil ion 
annually is spent in carrying on the work of these missl0 ”* ed 
the present time about forty thousand Japanese are jo ^ 
membership with the Evangelical churches. It is in 
of the labors of the Protestant missions, if anywhere, 
future, among the Japanese, of Christianity, believed in as a ^ ^ 
natural revelation of the one religion necessary for tew 
the human race, lies. 0 f 

The history of the vicissitudes attendant upon { 0 H oW s 

Protestantism in the far East is deeply interesting. . 0 _h 
closely the variable, perplexing, and distracting moo s 
which the people have been passing during their new era. 
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the time that the anti-Christian edicts were removed (1873) until 
mto the middle of the decade of the eighties, the course of 
vangehcal Christianity was constantly onward. It showed 
annually an increased popular acceptance. Among the middle, 
and somewhat in the upper, classes it found able and earnest 
adherents. There were times then when prominent public men 
r ® v r d i S P° Sed t0 advo «te the adoption of Christianity by 
ZT n C ° Untry WaS P° ssessed b 7 » pro-foreign enthu- 
_ ' 1 r nt S ° far as to alarm th « leaders of the govern- 

In 6 Safet ^ of tbe fundamental principles of the state. 

dl LcL f '7 ena ! r J escript ’ the people were reminded ° f their 

^ n and K ^ ^ ^ reCalled to the P«T- 

fihalpietf a T ° f thdr nati ° naI virtues-loyaltyand 
reaction foil I" 0 ”® the most marked effects of the nationalistic 
drawal of th ° Wmg ! he ISSue of the rescri Pt was a gradual with- 

About the yeafimThr 15 1'" faV ° r Sh ° Wn tOWard Christianit y- 
ofChWcf 888 the culmination of the increasing advance 

loul S SCemS beCn reached - Sioc ‘hat time' 

the rate of P rogress °f Evangelical Christianity has not ceased, 

tern veal r a r ment haS to SUCh a degree that «■ 

At the p reS e„S m !T 0n W ° rkerS haVC beCn much d ‘ scoura ged. 
been overcome In h ' S reta [ datlon of evangelization has not 
forward movement at * m,ssions hardl y any evidence of 
in all, the rate of , PpearS .’ ln others the progress is very slow ; 

This fact.'leUt be I TT" ' S leSS tha " h Was thirteen 7 — ago. 
in denominations /k ' ? trUe ° f Christianity only as organized 
'hurchphilanthron- ChUr ?u S ' Christianit y as embodied in extra- 
by this reaction a " d humane agencies has not been affected 

ha ve been recently fi'Lr' 3 " theSC he, P ful social agencies 
ecclesiastical cu-l dl ° g recognition and following. It is 
in Wh ° Se Way the Serious obst - les have 
Progress other than^! 316 , Cause ® hindering Christian mission 
Chief among theSt reV ' Ved nationalism of the last decade. 
Vnese with occiH th f e ' ncreasi »g ^acquaintance of the educated 
todifferentism tu ** a ra ** ona ^ sm » skepticism, and religious 
losophies of Fnm C CX j Ct sciences anc * the speculative phi- 
pe and America have become familiar to the 
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student and official classes. All the influences which militate 
against the progress of Evangelical Christianity in the West are as 
intelligibly present in Japan as in this country. They ® v f 
more accentuated there than here. Then, within organized Chns- 
tianity itself, the denominational associations of the numerous 
missions have recently had not a little to do with checking the 
growth of the churches. In Japanese Christian literature during 
the past year there has been much reference to the divide 
Christianity as a serious obstacle to Christian progress among he 
people generally. Some of the missionaries acknowledge th 
difficulty. Some Japanese Christians have been attempting 
signalize the opening of the twentieth century by making specia 

efforts to minimize the evils of their inheritance of sectaria 
denominationalism. They have sought the utilization or 
tian propagandism of the faiths and methods o t e 1 
tional “ Evangelical Alliance.” This endeavor is recor e 
merely as a sign of the times; it has not yet had muc prom 
of success. At a recent missionary conference there was a 
effort made to get all the missions to combine in the foun 1 g 
of an unsectarian Christian university. The effort fade , 
some Japanese critics claim that this failure is but anot er in 
tion of the general “harm done to Christianity by the P®*P e ^ er 
tion of western sectarian distinctions in eastern lands. . 

native Christian, calling attention to the fact that certain 
tian institutions of learning once vigorous and promtnen 
now “in a languishing state,” has declared that ‘ a & rea U , . g 
movement is all that is required to save the situation, 
cannot be effected” because of “the powerlessness of the 
estant sects to co-operate to such end.” Yet other reaS °” j Qn 
given by the Japanese Christians to account for the re * ar .. sin 
of the Christian advance. Some observers say that s ep 
and indifference are spreading through their churc es. 
prominent writer has lately said: ^ 

As regards the worship of God, Japanese Christians are 
spirit of worship has grown less and less, much to our sorrow. ^ wor _ 
reason of this is that many Christians do not attach any speci va u 
ship for its own sake. 
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And still other reasons are given for the retardation that 
has befallen the progress of Christianity, but we need not repeat 
them. The main fact is clear and must be considered. Never- 
he ess, there never was a time probably when Christianity as one 
f the worlds great religions; as the religion of the mighty 

: as a theme f0r Stud y in its relati0 "« to the 
eeds of the empire, occupied so much of literature generally 

or was so much a topic for public discussion, as today. The 

a losing* ^ gl ° n ’ ' S reason to i ud & e > is not a lost, or even 
movement. 4086 “ Japa "’ whatever ma y be its Present slower 

5 - Su^tutes.for Religion. Attempts to find substitutes 
S;r ute 0ne ,° f the m0St of the fact* 

edu^Ta^ T?^ ^°^ Uati0n - A ^ P art ° f the 

any form At t J rCgarded as indiffere "t to religion in 

thought and affli 831116 ’ ^ feW ° f the earnest leaders of 

tinuewithout tm “* ^ *° ** thc drift ’ 0r t0 c °n- 

religion I„ a lli° Whkh is a " CC l uivalent of 

assumes that re Ji ? PUbllS i ed W ° rk ° n ethics the ^hor 
life. He answers th ^ e ‘ ther * fECt ° r a need in the nati °n’s 
‘0 get on wkhout a , qUeStl ° n ' “ H ° W * tt that J a P an manages 
tion takes the Dlac ^ f^°r ° f rather ’ wbat in Japanese educa- 

II* *r**. supplies ,hu „«d. From 

individual and social want ' °L T P ' y 
superiors and friendc k- 1 11 elements ar e “loyalty to 

worldly gains of all is 'a* fy ’ unse *^ sbness > indifference to 
tntiu j J d ™«” ■» person, and 
Both question and an« P h ’ a " d 3 keen sense of shame.” 
speaking generally it represent a lar £ e measure of fact, for, 
have not ever beeL in be acknowledged that the Japanese 
l*ople. They have Se " Se ° f the Word ’ a reli f?>ous 

kn °w as "soul-consciousn” What the pe ° ples of the West 
Personal apprehension T* ~ a sense of spiritual ideals and a 
and eternal Being WP ’ as P lration toward, the infinite 

that - Both Buddhism and C C °f d ' • taUght them 

and Confucianism ignore it. It is not 
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surprising, therefore, that, under the skepticism toward the ancient 
faiths induced by the new knowledge, some of the leaders o 
thought should seek such substitutes for religion as the national 
ethics. But there are other prominent writers who, though 
themselves religious skeptics, are not satisfied with relegating 
the people to ethics for their future guidance. It is especially 
noticeable now that numbers of the most learned and respected 
thinkers declare that without religion in some satisfying form 
the national future is endangered. A prominent professor ot 
philosophy in the chief imperial university not long ago gave 
it as his judgment that "the present educational system o e 
empire, empty as it is of all religion, is thereby seriously defect¬ 
ive.” He demands for the young the influence of re lgion, 
"intensely ethical and spiritual, free from all kinds of dogma¬ 
tism and superstitions.” A well-known author last year pu is e 

a book under the title The Ethics and Religion of the Day. > s 
chief plea is that “the ethics of the country, in order to e 
effective, must be based upon religion.” Count Okuma, one o 
the greatest and most frankly speaking of the leaders o e 
country, has written in the Japanese Twentieth Century magazi 


that 

The old recognized moral guides of the nation, Buddhist and 
priests and Chinese scholars, have entirely lost their hold on society, an 
successors have not yet appeared. Those in authority must ta e soin ^ 
to purify society, or the nation will suffer from the neglect a ew 
hence. 

Then there is this warning from another leader occupying 
high political and social level, a former minister of justice, 
says: bave 

The moral code of the old samurai has been abandoned, an( * 
come to think that any conduct which is not illegal is allowable. e ^ 
for this evil lies in bringing education and religion, especially tea 
bear on the thoughts and lives of the people. 

Yet another writer in a prominent journal has been plea ing 
with the government to open its eyes and to recognize 
importance of religion as a factor in bringing about a socia re j^ 
vation. There is “no remedy for existing moral abuses 
religion,” he pleads. The Philosophical Magazine , in a recent issue, 
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notes that “three leaders of thought are now advocating theories 
of reconstruction for religion.” And Dr. Tomizu claims that 
there is no religion in Japan suitable to the real wants of the 
nation. “Confucianism,” he says, “is defective in that it neglects 
to teach man his duties as a citizen. Buddhism is pessimistic. 
It failed in India, as it must fail here. Shinto does not possess 
the characteristics of a religion. Christianity is logically defect¬ 
ive, and not to be relied upon.” Apparently not a few of Japan’s 
leaders are sensible of a great need for the people’s higher life 
which only a satisfying religion can supply. 

Before leaving this part of our review we shall find much 
that will be instructive in glancing at the results of an attempt 
ma e not long ago, by sixteen representative teachers and 
gui es of public opinion, to gain some exact knowledge of the 
re lgious condition of the students in the higher institutions of 
earning. More than forty-five hundred circulars of inquiry were 
sent to the students of the universities and the colleges. The 
su ts of the venture were unsatisfactory in many ways, yet some 

gmficant inferences may be drawn from them. The questions 
asked were these: n 

wjshV R U belleve m reli 8' on ? Are you at liberty to believe in it if you 

believed in relUrionT for . teligion ? <3> Have y°“ at any time 

reasons for this course (luT T, relinquished that belief, state your 
on for retnilatimr v V•? f y° u beIieve ln n <> religion, what do you depend 
(5) If you do nn! hT ai - y COnduct ? Do y° u di slike religion ? If so, why ? 
for others ? If cn C m reb £ ion y° urse lf» do you recognize its necessity 

one-fifthT IT retumed t0 these questions were from only about 
that the r 6 ^° Un £ men addressed. This fact indicates either 
°r that ^ mmi ^ ee ^ad ^ ut influence over the young men, 
them Np 6 TkT* ° f the questions is of but little interest to 
thousand iTJ, ’ ‘T anSwers that were received — nearly a 
facts Nn „ ma ^ “ e ta ' <en in S enera l as signs of existing 

dents in twTTT Came fr ° m the Nobles ' SchooL As the stu ' 
governmenr Ta T Me more ° r less dosel y connected with the 
learn that nr m P er ‘ a l house, the silence is natural. We 

ha d been sub' half ° f the y° un S men who sent answers 

jec to any home religious influence. Only 15 per 
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cent, of the answerers had been affected by religion at school. 
These had been students at mission schools. About one-thir 
of all those who replied had been drawn to religion through the 
reading of the biographies of great men in whom religion had 
been an active force. The Japanese are notably hero-worship¬ 
ers. Among those who declared themselves non-religionists 
about three hundred had been made antagonistic toward religion 
through home and college influences. Many objected to re¬ 
gion on account of its superstitions. Some had been le in o 
opposition to Christianity because they had been taught tha 
Christianity is antagonistic to state interests. Some others ha 
been affected by scientific teachings and by immorality in e 
lives of religious professors. In all, of the 952 students w 
answered the questions, 555 confessed that they do not ® 
in religion. Among the religious believers 231 are Bu is s, 
18 arc Shintoists, 24 are Confucionists. There are 68 ns ’ 
but most of these claimed to be free-thinkers, or rationalistic 
Christians. Among the non-religionists 134 declared that t ey 
have no desire for religion. Two hundred and thirty-seven 
expressed desire for possession of religious belief, but find m e 
lectual difficulties in their way. In reference to ethics the in er- 
esting fact appears that by far the larger number of the stu e 
incline to subjective standards, that is, to the control o con 
by one’s own conscience. Comparatively few of them are r 
to accept for their guidance objective ethics, such as wri 
codes or the creeds of the religions. Among those ^ cce ^ ^ 
objective ethics, most of them placed Confucianism rst, 
Buddhism, and last Christianity. The Philosophical Ma Z azl ^ 
from whose detailed report this summary is drawn, o 

that the facts stated are very significant and show that some ^ 

required to present religion to students in a more acceptable form an 
hitherto assumed. 

It is claimed by the promoters of the investigation that 
the answers elicited represent prevailing opinion among the students 
out the country. 

Interpretative of the facts here given is the assertion of a c 
temporary Christian periodical that 
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It must not be forgotten that a very large number of young men have come 
under the influence of foreign skeptical philosophers like Mill and Spencer, 
or they have imbibed the religious notions of Schopenhauer and von Hart¬ 
mann, or are tinctured with the pessimism of Nietzsche and his school. The 
new German Kantists have followers in this country. The one characteristic 
of all these schools of thought is a skeptical attitude toward what usually goes 
by the name of religion. 

We may now bring our attempt to answer the inquiry head¬ 
ing this article to a close. So far, what is said does not offer 
much that is especially encouraging to those who are solicitous 
for the religious progress of the people of Japan. But we need 
not leave our theme without turning attention to certain other 
facts which are really signs of promise, of changes for the bet¬ 
ter, in the situation. One of the most widely read and discern¬ 
ing of the Japanese periodicals, Taiyo , declared in its “New 
Year” issue of 1901 that, though it has 

no faith in the future of Buddhism, and that stagnation marks the movement 
of Christianity, there is likely to be a revival of faith. Materialism reached 
its height in the nineteenth century, and there is bound to be a reaction 
against it and in favor of religion; not the religion of creeds resting upon 
mere authority, but upon faith whose support lies in the reason. 

Apparently the Japanese must first live through, and consider¬ 
ably beyond, their present distracting attempts at political, social, 
and religious readjustments. They are irrevocably committed to 
acceptance of the dominating forces of the civilization of the 
West. They are rapidly becoming co-workers with all other 
peoples in the world’s general development. They have a spe¬ 
cific national genius, but this will increasingly act with and be 
acted upon by the “ world spirit.” Their destiny is henceforward 
one with our own. The present condition of the people is natu- 
ra y one of great complexity, confusion, and uncertainty. The 
rea ing up of their ancient civil and social order; the continu¬ 
ous inflow in the past four decades of the thought and life of 
e vast alien humanity of the world; the effects of their per- 
usting racial instincts and habits—all these forces, interacting 
n er an intense impulse toward self-preservation, could not 
or t e time being have a different result. But there is well¬ 
ed hope that in the future, not very far distant, order 
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will appear from the chaos and means of safety against present 
dangers be found. Particularly in reference to Christianity 
it is to be said that, although the missions have not won a 
large following for their faiths, as organized in the various 
sects, the Christian philanthropic agencies, such as are ev 
to the reformation of criminals, the care of t e sic , 
idiotic, the insane, and the poor, to the promotion of publ« 
hygiene and sanitation, and to the alleviation of the evils 
war, are fully as high in the favor of society and of the state 
are the mechanical, commercial, and educational apphances °t 
European civilization. Also it is to be said of the ris 
missionaries, that their general excellence in mental cu ture, . 
more than that, their personal good character, the P url Y 
their home life, and their consecration to the cause they U P ’ 
have done much in stimulating the leaders representative 
native and inherited forms of religion to show like exce e 
and have prepared the way among the people for a arger 
come to the doctrines they preach and the life of w ic 
teach. The history of modern Christian mission work m J P 
is worthy of high praise. The work has been faithfu y - 
and it has made a permanent impress for good upon e 
Now that the old hostility of the state has entirely disappe » 
and all Japanese are legally free to accept Christian is ^ 
ship, the future of the missions depends solely on t e a 1 ^ 

the missionaries to persuade their hearers of the trut o ^ 
gospel. The immediate and most urgent task seems 
the awakening of the “soul of Japan” to a true religio ^ 
sciousness. A letter from the leader of one of the c ie 
gelical missions, received by the present writer, in ors 
emphasizes this judgment. A thsistic consciousness, acc 
to this letter, is the most imperative and the fundamen a 
a knowledge of the divine ideals which have for ages 
before the larger humanity—the God-idea and a sense o ^ 
sonal dignity as an immortal soul. Let these ideals en e ^ 
transfigure the “ soul of Japan,” and the greatest possi 
atory service of the Christian missions would be done. ^ 
lies hope, and in this way, probably, the true progress w 
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found. Many missionaries are seeing in this gain the way of 
deliverance. An intelligent theism would open the way to the 
doctrine of the “fatherhood of God” and the “ brotherhood of 
man,” and thereby into the paths leading to the many sanctu¬ 
aries of the religion of Jesus Christ. There is hope that the 
effort now chosen by some of the more prominent Christian 
missions to win the nation to a true theism will begin the per¬ 
manent solution of the problem of religion for the far East. 

The greater conflict of Buddhism with Christianity is yet to 
come. Evidently Buddhism shows rapid renewal of strength. 
The appeal of the “Great Buddhist Union” made a year ago 
to the Christians of the world concerning the methods of the 
propagandism of Christianity in China, and the later charge 
made by the abbot of Japan’s greatest temple that Christians 
do not understand his faith, indicate that the conflict will in the 
end center about the fundamental principles from which the 
two forms of religion draw vitality. If then Christianity, 
voicing man’s faith in the eternal fatherhood of God, showing 
forth the universal brotherhood of mankind, and supporting 
hope in eternal life for each human soul, is placed over against 
Buddhism, telling of man’s despair before “ the evil of conscious 
existence,” searching for an “enlightenment” by which eternal 
unconsciousness for each human mind is gained, it is hardly to 
e doubted, though the followers of both the Christ and the 
uddha show their faiths daily in justice, mercy, love, and piety, 
f at the cause of the Christian will triumph. Christian faith, 
sustained by man’s enlarging knowledge, we may be confident, 
will ultimately bear the victory in “the Mikado’s land.” 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION STORY. 

A STUDY OF THE PROBLEM OF THE SOURCES OF OUR 
SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 

By Benjamin W. Bacon, 

Yale University. 

In my article “The Autobiography of Jesus,” in the Ameri¬ 
can Journal of Theology, Vol. II, July, 1898. PP- 541 j’ 
gave reasons for the belief that the story of the tra “* fi 8" 
in Mark 9 : 2-10 constitutes an intrusive element in the P 
context, interrupting the connection of 8 : 27 9 • 1 V an 

of how Jesus made known to the Twelve his messianic c 
and the career implied) with 9:11-13 ( the question o 
ciples in reply, How shall the objection of the scribes 

that Elias must first come?). N 

I have also stated in outline in my Introduction to the N 
Testament (1900), p. 207, note 2, certain reasons for ^ 
th* central portion of Mark, particularly the section omit 7 
Luke, as formed by compilation of two more or less p 
sources. The statement of the note is as follows: 

Not mere individual incidents are told in duplicate, but jj 

series. Thus Mark 7:32-36, 37: 8:1-9. >°. 11 be a briefer, 

compared with the parallel Matt. 15 : 29 16 : 12, wi e se i 2 - 44 » 

simpler account of the series of incidents already relate n aD narent 

45 - 5 *. 53 - 56 ; 7 : -*3 ( 3 : *o- 35 ): 7 ; * 4 «. though the identity «- 
until we compare with the latter its parallels in Ma . 9 

1 A couple of logic, which, from the parallels, deariy belong elw at 

been introduced by Mark in 8:34 f., 38°- Matthew and e > Hnnlication, the 
this point (Matt. 16:24 f.s Luke 9 = *3 £-). b»« thus been misled ,nt0 ^ I0 .3, = 
sayings which they take from Mark having really been uttere a er ^ 

Luke 17 : 33 = John 12 :25 f.). There is also internal evidence tlha ^ ^Xor, 
improperly introduced here by Mark in the words koX rpoffira «r , y s 38s is 

which serve to introduce them, but are impossible in Caesarea 1 ipP ^ rt peti- 
taken over by Luke only (9 : 26 = 12:8 f.). Matthew in this case original 

tion of what he had already given in 10:32!. Thus 16: 271s e ,\X« yty b 
form as against Mark 8 : 38^, which should read, therefore, with Matt ew 
ui6t roO ivdp&xov tpxwda 1, kt\. 
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11 :22-50 — Luke 11:14-51 ; 12:1 ff. Instead of the present impossible 
tangle of itineraries we obtain thus the following: Scene of the feeding 
(we/ shore, 6:45, 46, 48) — Gennesareth — Capernaum — Bethsaida — 
Ctesarea Philippi. [Here the account Mark 8 :27—9: i. Ii-i 3 (except8:34f., 
38a) should be followed by 7 :24-31.] Then Tyre —(Sidon ?) — Acco — 
border of Galilee and Samaria (Luke 9:51 ff.; 17: ii)_ Scythopolis — 
Capernaum. Mark 9:2-10 again interrupts the connection of vss. 11-13, 
the sequel to8:27—9:1. There is further duplication in 8 :31-33 (=9:30 f. 
- '0:32—34); 9: 33-37 (=10:35-45), and 10 :13-16 (= 9:36). 

To justify all this would require far more space than is now 
at our disposal, involving not only the comparison of the hand¬ 
ling of the material in Matthew and Luke, but that of John, 
chaps. 6 and 9, as well. This must still be deferred, and for the 
present we must content ourselves with the attempt to demon¬ 
strate parallelism in one only of the above-cited passages. As to 
* passage ' 1 ventured no more at the time of writing than to 
say that it “interrupts the connection” of 8 : 27—9: 1 with 
9 - n-13, because not then fully convinced that its content was 
which f anCe ‘ dentlcal - 1 re fer to the transfiguration story, 
from 8- "° W bC ICVe * S not onl y derived from a different source 
n ; 27 ~ 9 ' *' 11-I 3 > but is also a practical duplicate of it, as 
the cnnf ^ 1 C Sa ? 6 data under the literary form of vision which 

of Caesarea 5 PhT° Peter ^ WC ma ^ S ° desi £ nate the incident 
e e r Ph : h PP‘ of M a * 8 : 27-9: 1, „- I3 and parallels- 
Presents in ordinary prose. 

momentnn« ta ^* us P resente d i n twofold form are undeniably 
a crisis F lif f ° Ur g ° spels the confession of Peter marks 
gelists'mnTV anach ronistic assumptions of the later evan- 
as the first tbe ' r ° Wn re P res entation of this occasion 

broached do '!“ Ch . the messiah ship of Jesus had been openly 
sition. Hith ^ ntire ^ ava ^ to conceal the momentous tran- 
with the diffp ° ^ C ^ US ^ ac * keen s i m ply the Baptist redivivus , 
only the nre ** com * n £ kingdom ” demanded, not 

®ent, but^la/and^r repe " tanCe to meet impending judg- 
the forgivenptsQ f • levm 2 acce ptance as already present in 
Jesus' preachin 0 °h S !i nS K and heal ' ng presence of God. Thus far 
sowing i„ Ga i;i„ !? been ,m P ersona l- But the work of seed- 
e » e campaign of education by exposition of 
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the nature of the kingdom and its requirements only, had been 
broken up by the plots of Pharisees and Herodians, the advent 
of “ the scribes which came down from Jerusalem, and the 
driving of Jesus into exile (7 : 1-24). Public teaching (so far as 
Galilee was concerned) was no longer possible. Jesus must now 
act, or give up his purpose. Hence the taking of the Twelve 
into his confidence, revelation of his messiahship, and with it 
the nature of his personality, his calling, and his probable fate. 
For a year (John 6: 14, 66-71) yet remained to Jesus until at 
Passover he could make his final appeal to all Israel at Jerusa 
lem, and the interval must be spent partly in sowing the good 
seed in the provinces of Samaria, Perea, and Judea, which ha 
not as yet shut him out from all access to them, but chiefly m 
“ building his church ” 2 through the private instruction of the 
Twelve. As a matter of course, the secret of his personal claims 
must be rigidly kept from all but his immediate followers, est 
premature disclosure should wreak double injury from unwise 
friends and deadly enemies. 

It is the story of this momentous transition in Jesus career 
of teaching, by which it ceased to revolve about the kingdom 0 
God as an abstract ideal, and began to center upon his own 
personality and fate as the Messiah called of God, that our 
gelists have to relate as winding up the Galilean ministry, 
fourth gospel is right in fixing as the crisis the great collision 
Capernaum, after the feeding of the multitude and culminatio 
of Jesus’ popularity; a collision in which Jesus openly denounce 
the scribes and Pharisees (Luke 11:14—12:12 and para e s 
and they on their part demanded of him a sign from heaven, 

■The genuineness of Matt. 16:18 has been disputed, chiefly on account ^ 
use of iKK\ii<rla and of the omission of the clause in the Diatessaron. ^ e r * 
parable cited by Chase (Hastings’s B. D., s. v. “ Peter, first epistle of, P- 79 ^ 

Yalk. t i, 766, wherein the Creator is likened to a builder seeking a firm oun 
marshy soil, declares that God was reluctant to found the creation for t e un 
race of mankind, but, foreseeing Abraham, declared : “ Lo, I have foun e 
[Isa. 51:1 f.] on which to build and to lay foundations.” This shows apre . 
tian conception of the commonwealth of God as “God’s building ( 1 ° twelve 
Heb. 3:3-6), and both protects and illuminates the logiott. The choosing 0 ^ ^ 
apostles and the logion Matt. 19:28 = Luke 22:30, protected by 1 Cor. • 2 ' 
hard to account for if Jesus had no idea of instituting a new Israel. 
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collision followed by desertion (John 6:66) and exile (Mark 
7:1-24), and then (John 6:67 £f.) by Peter’s confession at 
Caesarea Philippi. As I have shown in the article first referred 
to, it is on this occasion of Peter’s confession, and here only, that 
we can and must understand to have taken place the narration 
by Jesus himself to the disciples* of his experience in the time 
which antedated by we know not how long an interval his rela¬ 
tion W1 th any of them, and which are given us by the evangelists 
■n the introductory symbol narratives of the messianic call (by 
sion and bath qol at his baptism), and of the temptation in the 
wilderness, an interpretation of the call (Mark 1:1-13 and par- 
f.*;' * 18 therefore on this occasion of Peter’s confession 

, , r e T We V f became first acquainted (a) with Jesus’ calling to 

•tl, t ° ,1 "* ndi,S " gnific ““’ «*•■»-» “»■> P*- 

„ f ' ; ; j W ' th hls anticipated career of humiliation and death 
ore o y the prophets (ypforo Seucvvew ), Matt. 16:21-23 

and ^ WIth hlS assurance of subsequent resurrection 

,6: *- 28 ^ •«•» 
th( M« - h* /tf' 011 * he eX P ectcd "witness (witnesses) of 
XZs. (EhaS ’^ M ° SeS E >H. Mitt. 17:10-13 

for the enHfrhf ^ COnfession of Peter was the actual occasion 
fundament ment ° f the disd P les on a11 these matters of 
out the evidence T""* ^ ractlcall y we mi S ht know, even with- 
that to our P ! p 0 ™ ^ allusions to it to be quoted later, 
nificance and gC ' StS also the occaSion would have a like sig- 
what we know'oMh 13 '' 06 Th ' S would follow of necessity from 
te„ti 0 „ is Z n **'.•&*** interests Their supreme con- 
The supreme‘ T '*** Christ ’ the S °" of the living God.” 

Jewsastumblinibbk^Y ha<1 *° W3S the Cr0SS ’ “ t0 the 

’Since the a g k and to the Greeks foolishness.” “God 
important new iSunftl a ?‘ Cle .’ HaRNACK (Chron., p. 649, n. 1) has added an 
originally an uttera j. « , eDCe Showin « the temptation story to have 
“ ebre -’"it appears to hav! 11'™ ““f In the “ Gos P el -cording to the 
Spmt tool me," etc. * glTen m the first person: “ My mother the Holy 

“^ briS ' lic !; e 7 Apologetilt im Nenen Testament,” in ZAtschri/t 
wmschafl, I, pp . 42 _ 6j ( , 900) 
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forbid that this should be unto” Messiah, was the first impulsive 
answer, not of Peter only, but of every Jew. How then could 
that occasion be less than supremely significant to gospel writers, 
when, in dialogue with the chief apostle, the doctrines had been 
broached by Jesus himself and the objection met? In a word, 
this was the occasion when Peter and the Twelve had first come 
to their faith in Jesus as the Son of God, “ foreknown in ee 
before the foundation of the world, but manifested at the end o 
the times for the sake of those who through him shou e 
believers in God, who raised him from the dead and gave im 
glory” (i Peter 1:20 f.). Moreover, it was “from that time 
on” that “Jesus began to show (Seucwkiv, i. e. t demonstrate from 
Scripture) unto his disciples that he must needs go up to Jerusa 
lem and suffer many things from the elders and c ^| e ^P^ es 
and scribes and be killed and the third day rise again (Mat. 
16: 21). This occasion, then, was also that to which in the orm 
tive period of the gospels the church looked back for the eg 
ning of its doctrine that “Christ died for our sins accor in & 
to the Scriptures” (i Cor. 15:3), the great battleground 0 1 s 

conflict with Judaism. , 

Finally, it was also the birth-time of another doctrine w 0 
importance to primitive Christian apologetes we might e 
posed to overlook, did we not refresh our memories from a ^ 
second-century sources. Says Justin in chap, xlix of is 
logue with Trypho (an apology against the Jews), placing 
words in the mouth of his Jewish antagonist: 

For we [Jews] all expect that Christ will be a man bom of men, an ^ ^ 
Elijah when he comes will anoint him. But if this man [Jesus] appear^ 
Christ, he must certainly be known as man born of men. But from 
that Elijah has not yet come I infer that this man is not the Christ . 

It is this objection of “the scribes” (Mark 9: n) which^ ^ 
disciples ask Jesus* aid in removing; for indeed its influence^ 
the time with the people is manifest from the popular 
concerning Jesus reported by the disciples (Mark 8.2 7 » 2 
and all of which are based on current eschatology (on' Jeremia , 
Matt. 16 :14, as forerunner of Messiah, see Ewald, adApoc.^ 

The meeting of this objection from current eschatologica 
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on the forerunner, or forerunners, of Messiah is therefore 
scarcely less an integral part of the story of Peter’s confes¬ 
sion and the revelation of the messiahship than the meet- 
mgof the object. 0 ", - Far be it from Messiah to be rejected and 
T' e .'. To thls 0< J c as>on, then, the primitive church also 
erre its interpretation of the predicted advent of the fore- 


brieflvt 7 7 SK>nS {a) ’ W- W- and (0 we have 
■non/ u d “ P the dldactlc contents of the narrative com¬ 

monly known as the confession of Peter, Mark 8:27-33,36 f 

included 1 ’/ 1 " 13 ’ and Parallels ’ with which may properly bZ 
iistn and t° Ur P™ 0118 COndusions be ad ™tted, the baptismal 
have some 7 •‘° n ’ Mark 1: l ~ l 3 and parallels. Those who 

lewish h T am / r ' ty W ‘ th thC “ Se of vision 33 a iiterary form by 
ur^d!T h ' Ch : iStian Writers ’ 5 especiall y b ? ««* » were 
SSTSth *7 gift ° f “ Pr ° pheC y.” « a £fected by 
that the dort • 77 ^ ptlC hterature, will certainly recognize 
null /, 31 fCatUreS of the confession of Peter as just 

? tt christian prophecy 

characteristic met! d t P f ° r develo P ment after its own 
apocalyptic vision ft i ? fact ’ we need g° no farther than the 
over Hades for In e 7 / ChriSt in ReV ‘ 1 : I2 " 18 * victor 
to recognize that th 77 P ° SSlbIy the y may already begin 

i.t. the mMs,M Z Tfr “° 7 ' “ 

wmc didactic content th ’ confess,on - has substantially the 
has been designated h U ®’, m tbe transfi & ur ation story what 
interest predominat ^ 7 6 the " escbatolo g* c °-apocalyptic ” 

form. Z ™T l S OV f the ap0,0 ^ tic ’ and -o determines the 
‘his use of ‘-vision '77 ° f SUCh aS have less familiarity with 
SOme further elucidation '* C ° nCeptS 1 ma y venture on 

experienced b/the 1 ” 41 ' , V,S10nS a " d revelations of th e Lord” 

« = 7> PatholiS lit!r 1 ’ WhiC , h Were apparently <’ c - 

—besides the “revel f .»° 3 P ecubar ner vous temperament 
assemblies, in which the' 0 " t “7 tnmCes ° f early Christian 

conditions ’ if not the physical 
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and nervous state of the “prophets,” were morbid, or at least 
abnormal, we have an entire literature from the same penod 
which the “vision” is purely fictitious, as clearly a J 
device as in Dante’s Inferno or Bunyan’s PUgnm s Progress. Such 
are the “ Visions ” of Hermas and the “ Revelations o 
and John. Even in ordinary dialogue, when the o jec 
give a glimpse behind the scenes at the workings of divme 
providence, the Jewish teacher drops with the utmost ease t 
this Old Testament mode of expression. This is, m ac , 
of the common expedients of what he designates agg 
need only recall certain sayings of Jesus himself * S 1 * 

tions. Not to mention the baptismal vision and the P 
tion, which some may still hesitate to place in this ca ego y, ^ 
have the “vision” of “Satan fallen as lightning from heave^ 
and the reference to his obtaining leave to take t e we 
sift them as wheat (Luke 10:18; 22:31). 6 So wit t e 
ists themselves, or at least certain sources more c ® ns P 1 . 
present in Matthew and Luke. The visions of Josep a 
magi, of Zacharias, of Mary, and of the shepherds, are no 
record of pathological facts, but literary expressions to 
gious ideas. Particularly is this the case with a certain 
of the Lucan narrative whose central figure is Peter, t ou ^ 
author extends the same method to his story of Pau a » ^ 

in the case of Paul’s baptism by Ananias (Acts 9 : 10 ' 1 ^ 
this case we even have the representation of vision 0 
Ananias in a vision beholding Paul simultaneous y in ^ an( js 
seeing “a man named Ananias coming in and laying 1 
upon him that he may see .” 8 The vision of Cornelius in 
in the succeeding chapter (10:3) has a similar re at ^ n g 
vision of Peter in Joppa (10:10-16), bidding him go to 0 ^ 

But with this case of Peter’s vision in Joppa we mus 

6 The fact that both these instances are peculiar to Luke should be n0 ^’ employ . 

7 See my Introd., p. 215, n. 2, and for the Petrine source of Luke ^Tj^Hiferune 
ment by the synoptists, p. 223. See also Feine, Eine vorkanontsc 

des Lukas, 1891. . but even if ^ 

8 Some Western texts avoid the complication by omitting vs. 12, secon d- 

adopt this reading, it only carries the illustration a stage farther down. 

century scribe who originated the verse takes the place of the author. 
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To begin with, we have here more than the inherent improba¬ 
bility of two mutually unknown and widely separated nervous 
temperaments working in conjunction, to convince us that the 
vision is fictitious. A separate version of the same event (the 
emancipation of Peter from his Jewish scruples about eating with 
converted gentiles), in plain prose, from the hand of Paul himself, 
Gal. 2:11—21, absolutely establishes the fact. We say the same 
event. This does not mean that some such conversion as that 
of Cornelius in Caesarea may not have happened to Peter before 
his great conflict with Paul at Antioch, in spite of the ignoring 
in Acts 9:32—11:18 of the previous evangelizing work of Philip 
in this same region (8:40), apparently even as founder of the 
church in Caesarea ( cf\ 21:8), and in spite of the suspicious 
assimilation to incidents of Paul’s later career (cf 9:32-35 with 
14:8-10; 9:36-43 with 20:7-12; 10:1-48 with 13:4-12; 10:25 
with 14:11-18). The unhistorical element lies in the embellish - 
***** of this early incident in Peter’s career with traits that 
completely forestall the subsequent conflict, among which the 
most conspicuous are the “thrice repeated” (10:16) vision to 
remove Peter’s scruples in the matter of Jewish “ distinctions of 
meats (10:10-16, reiterated in 11:4-10), and the raising and 
settlement before the mother church of the issue about “ eating 
with the gentiles ” (11:1-3 ) 9 

This anachronistic mode of relating the “preaching of 
eter # is the result of attempts to credit the primitive church 
ai |d its chief apostle with complete illumination from God in 
w at was really (Eph. 3:2-13) the special “revelation” of the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles; not that partisan zeal stooped to 
eceit, but that the conviction of the chief apostle’s perfect 

outad^th Unhnstotthwn, p. 571, has shown, these traits really fall quite 

line* C - a * e8scnt * a * uucleus of the incident. There is no occasion for the vision, 
oyer' m I0:I 9 *•» 44”4&, all Peter’s action is divinely directed. More- 

“ desire t * D * tUrC °* v * s * on ' the content of the bath qol y Peter’s “hunger” and 

wd ba H Cat ^ S ^ 0W ’ v * s * on has nothing to do with the question of converting 
^ nn ® u ncircumcised, but with that of eating with them, which involved 
}jj s DOt on ^ °* S^tile Christian from the yoke of the law, but of 

P°*t facto *****! bKrther—a far more serious matter. But were it not for the ex 

had re ere nce in 11:3, we should not so much as know from the story that Peter 
nad « a ten with them. 
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illumination on the great subjects of debate co ' 1 ^ admit 
other course of events than his being enlightened through the 
spirit of “ prophecy.” Historically, unless we are absolutely to 
forfeit all respect for Peter, the implied suppositions are impos¬ 
sible. Indeed, it is psychologically inconceivable, respect or no 
respect, that Peter, acting under what he regarded as special 
divine revelation, should not only have converted and baptized 
a company of gentiles (10:24, 45 - 48 ), but ea ‘ en ,^‘ t * 

(10:48; 11:3); then been taken to task for it by e 
were of the circumcision” before a formal gathering m Jerusa¬ 
lem of “the apostles and brethren that were in Judea (" :I - 

/9 text), with the result of triumphant vindication of his cours 
and unanimous verdict of approval by the church, an t erea 
at Antioch, in spite of the example of Paul and the support of a 

considerable element of gentile believers, been so overawe y 
the influence of “certain from James” as inconsistent y o wi 
draw from his eating with the gentiles, desert their cause, an 
force upon Paul, single-handed, the long battle for t eir eq 
rights in the church. Even those who may be willing to impu 
to Peter conduct so dastardly, not to say childish, and w 
also believe that “even Barnabas” would be “carried away 1 
such hypocrisy,” will find it difficult to explain why au , 
in his desperate battle against the attempt to compel is ge 
converts to “Judaize,” should resort to mere reasoning on g * 
eral principles (Gal. 2:15 ff.), instead of annihilating t e PP 
sition by a single reference to the test case of eter 
“them that were of the circumcision” (Acts 11:2). 

The importance of the matter to our argument must ex ^ 
our dwelling at some length on the proofs that the ^ ^ 
Peter’s “revelation” as to the conversion of the gentiles ,a ^ 
to the duty of the Jew after their conversion to eai with them w 
was set before him , asking no questions for conscience sake , in ^ 

10: 1—11:18, anticipates and duplicates the subsequent s 
Acts, chaps. 13—15 , xo wherein the same issue is debate a ^ 

"The parallel is even closer in the “Western” text of Acts H • 1 *•» the gen- 
controversy is seen to be the outcome of a prolonged mission of Peter am °. t0 fa 
tiles. For the actual course of events at Jerusalem and Antioch see my 
N. T. t pp. 64-8. 
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with the Pauline missions as the casus belli , albeit with substitu¬ 
tion of the four decrees against the “pollutions of the gentiles’* 
(15:20,28 f.) for the actual controversy in Antioch (Gal. 2:11 ff.). 
A clear understanding of the relation of that form of the story 
which relates it under the symbolism of a revelation to Peter by 
vision and bath qol , to that which relates it in plain prose (though 
altered, as we have noted, from the Pauline account) is needed 
as the foundation of our understanding of precisely analogous 
phenomena in the Lucan gospel. I refer to the confession (and 
rebuke) of Peter versus the transfiguration, Luke 9: 18-27, and 
28-36. 

In each of the two treatises the most essential feature of their 
general didactic content is concentrated in the form of a vision 
(fyafia is applied to the transfiguration in Matt. 17:9) to the 
chief apostle (“Peter and they that were with him,” Luke 9132 ), 
accompanied by a bath qol embodying the vital point of doctrine. 
The vital point of the “former treatise” is to prove that Jesus, 
in spite of his cruel rejection by his own people, which but ful¬ 
filled their Scriptures (24:13-46), was “the Christ of God, his 
Chosen ’(25:35, 6 XptaTo^ rov deov, 6 ’E/cXc/mfc; cf. 9:35, ofrnfc 
i<niv 6 p 0V <5 ’EtfXeXeyfWi/ov). That of the second treatise is 
to prove that the catholic (gentile) church, entering into the 
inheritance of Abraham without the yoke of the law, is the 
new people of God foretold in Scripture (Luke 24: 47-53; Acts 
1 * 1 - 8 , 2 8 ; 2 3-30 • We have just seen that in point of historic 
act the question of Jews eating with gentile converts, upon 
w »ch controversy ultimately concentrated, was still undeter¬ 
mined when Peter came to Antioch;” so that neither of the 
^wo reported settlements of the question, Acts 11: 3-18 (permit- 

°th ^ t0 ^ sre £ arc * ceremonial distinctions in eating 
gentiles) nor Acts 15 :19-29 (stipulating that the gentiles 

a purge their tables from the “pollutions of idols”)," can 

a «w</iM^/° U ^f eCreeS arC a< * a pted simply and solely to the object of furnishing 
Judaiie ” th^T * ° f * >art * C8 ' 80 l ^ at * wl “le gentile shall not be “ compelled to 

he would oth ^ ^ e< l ua Hy free from the constraint to Hellenize, under which 

strangled and hi* 8 *//” 6 ^ ace< * * n eat * n 8 with his gentile Christian brother. “ Things 
prohibition is th°° C ° mC UD< * Cr same h ea d a s tlSu\ 6 &vra because the motive of 
e same. As he who (knowingly) partakes of meats offered to an idol 
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actually have preceded. But the account of Acts, chap. IS. 
is substantially correct. In all probability the “ f ecree * "" 
drawn up at the very time when the news of Peter s ax 
tation Jf the agreement (Gal. I: i-«o) under the mflue„ce_of 
Paul at Antioch reached Jerusalem, showing the need 
tion as to its application. Paul, as we know, ex Py e * s y 
diates the attempt to impose this stricter interpretation. Thos 
who had subsequently come “from James’ SUCC “ { ' the 

we know, in convincing Peter, Barnabas, an e. re 
Jews, in spite of the agreement, that it was reasonable to wn 
hold table-fellowship until certain conditions not state 
a:nff. had been complied with. The conjecture is sure^not 
overbold that the conditions were none other than 
decrees against “the pollutions of idols,” two o w 
would certainly have agreed to, if urged on groun s o a 
morality; possibly all, if requested in the name of Christian Y 
It appears, however, from Acts 15:20, 29; 21.25 \P e 
2 :14, 20, and Ai&a X v 6:3 that the atte “P* .*? *“ ^Ldu- 
decrees, at least outside “Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, w g 
ally abandoned. First the impracticable requiremen s a 
slaughtering of animals according to Jewish usage ( 8 

strangled” and "blood”) were dropped ( Rev> 2: I4 ’ 

6:3). Ultimately the more radical principle of Acts 10.1 
became orthodox (cf. Mark 7:19). leaving the Petrine c ^ 
in practical accord with the Pauline; for among t ese ^ 

never failed to insist upon strict suppression o t e e ^ 

known eiBoiXodvra, and of fornication, on grounds re lg 

moral. t , narticu* 

Thus on this crucial point of the great question o a P^^ 

laristic versus a universalistic gospel we find in Lu e s . g 
treatise, side by side, two mutually exclusive represe ^ 

becomes a communicant with the tatfuav worshiped through the things (the 

so he who eats blood, or things tom of beasts in the field, or Strang veins 

blood retained), is liable to become participant in the life thus came 4< k^eadon" 
with the life of some balfuov who has also feasted on the blood. It° ll£nC e of g en ' 
is not forbidden on moral grounds, or merely because of Jewis a ° ^ un j|j te other 
tile laxity; but because, as Jewish Christian writers explain, this sin ^ 
sins, in that it destroys, not only the sinner himself, but those also woe 
date with him ” (Clem. Horn ., lxviii). 
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One, in the form of simple narrative (Acts, chaps. 13-15) » only 
varies from the facts as known through Galatians, (<2) by con¬ 
solidating an account of the second assembly in Jerusalem, which 
sent the delegation to Antioch "from James" (Gal. 2:11), with 
that held a few weeks earlier, at which Peter, Paul, Barnabas, and 
Titus had all been present; and (b) in omitting'* the painful scene 
of the rebuke of Peter. The other (Acts 9:32—n : 18), under 
the form of vision and bath qol, a form equally honorific to Peter 
and ungainsayable by human voice, forestalls the whole outcome 
of the great struggle. Peter, in whose mouth our author (on the 
basis of this source) does not scruple to place the claim of being 
the divinely commissioned apostle to the gentiles (Acts 15:7), 
consistently representing him as anticipating Paul, both in his 
issions to the gentiles and his fight for their equality in the 
c urc (Acts 11: 1 ff., /9 text), becomes to the whole church the 
medium of a divine revelation gladly accepted (Acts 11: 18), 
w ose purport is that the Jew shall disregard his distinctions of 
ean an unclean meats, and eat with his gentile brother. Thus, 
1! , aCe ° f n Paul ’ S humiliating rebuke this author supplies a cor- 
1 J 0n .° f ers scru P les b y th e divine voice, “What God hath 

outset \° U n0t colnmon >” an d brings him thus from the 
outset to the ultimate orthodox position. 

treat ;^ e ,! y 11 Cannot be without significance that the “former 
also si . Cent . ers about a Precisely analogous situation. Here 
is idenf 1 ^ b T s ‘^ e tW ° narrat ' ves whose didactic content 
mental i .’u , aCtual historic occasion when the most funda- 

the dise rt | *-° thC g ° Spel forced their way into the minds of 
Peter at sp ‘ l ® Jewish prejudice was the confession of 

but most ? Sar . ea Philippi. This we know from all the gospels, 

val traditi ^ 7 T* fr ° m Mark ’ the S os P el wh ich prime- 
Peter. Th" attnbutes t0 a companion and “interpreter” of 
ffosDeUth- 6 UCan * ^ ormer tr eatise” shares with the other 
affords ‘ S Unmistaka hly historical account, and in a form which 
usive evidence of having been taken directly from 

Ijp Ctl ° nal ad j ustments in the interests of harmony excepted. 

Wy ^ the nei ^borhood of Acts 15:33; note the 0 text. 
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our Mark. 14 It has but one noteworthy difference besides the 
general reduction in relative dimensions and importance. It is 
the complete omission of the rebuke of Peter, and of the eschatological 
objection and its answer For it so happened that at Casarea 
also Jewish prejudice had found utterance through the mouth 
of Peter, quickest in impulse, slowest in logic, only to meet a 
rebuke more severe and humiliating than that incurred at 
Antioch. But in neither case was the omission an act of ar 1- 
trary suppressio veri on the part of our Lucan author. On t e 
contrary, just as in Acts, so here also, he simply prefers t 
representation of a parallel version more honorific to his hero. 
For side by side with the narrative drawn from Mark stands 
the transfiguration story, a counterpart of the vision of Joppa. 
“Peter and they that were with him” were made the recipi 
ents of a vision and bath qol , which set forth under 
favorite terms of apocalyptic symbolism each several datu 
of the didactic content of the prose narrative of the co 
fession and rebuke:* 6 {a) Jesus’ calling to be the Son of 
and its significance ; (£) his career of humiliation an ea , 

14 Both Matthew and Luke have here made use of Mark in its present C0 ®P° 
form. Of this we have abundant proofs in the duplication produced in 
taking up Mark 8:27-38 inclusive of the interpolated logia 34 and 3 » ^ 

nevertheless, they independently derive from another source in g. {. 

Matt. 10:39 = Luke 17:33 = John 12 : 25 (a doublet of Matt. 16:24.— ar 
= Luke 9:23 f.) and Matt. 10: 32 f. = Luke 12 : 8 f. (a doublet of Luke 9 *• 2 
8:38a). {ourth 

x *Cf the omission of the rebuke at Antioch in Acts, chap. 15 - ^ Q { 

evangelist goes much farther on both these lines. Peter is relieved o t e 0 ^ 

the rebuke by radical means. This evangelist, after his account of the con ^ l<a 
Peter (6 :66-69), including the denunciation by Jesus of “ one of the we ve 
devil,” explains (vss. 70 f.) that " he was speaking of Judas the son 0„ 
Iscariot; for it was he that should betray him, and he was one of the Twe ve. 
pare his similar exculpation of the Twelve at the expense of Judas in 12 .4 
On the question of John the Baptist as Elias see below, and cf. John i* 2 
16 Luke 9:31-33** do not appear elsewhere, though their content is j n 

The rebuke of Peter by Jesus finds also a clearer reflection in Luke 9-33 • ^ was 
the parallels. One could not at all infer from Matthew that Peter s propo ^ 

improper. Even in Mark one would not guess why. Only in Luke does ^ 

that the utterance was made “ as they were departing,” there being for Jesu ^ ^ 
for all three; see below) an ?£o 5 o5 to be accomplished. Peter would P re J e ^ 
detaining all for worship as they were. The bath qol takes the place 0 
rebuke in correcting this, as in Acts 10:15 it replaces the rebuke of Paul. 
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as foretoM in Scripture (ZXeyov rf)v %o 8 ov avrov f)v ij/ieWev 
irXtjfofo' fr’lcpowaKfo); ( c ) his certainty of subsequent resur¬ 
rection and glorification; ( d ) his relation to the expected 
forerunners of the Messiah. Moreover, as proof that Luke 
resorts to a source of his own, the usual relation of dependence 
among the synoptists is here reversed ; Mark and Matthew 
share indeed with Luke in presenting this apocalyptic form of 
he ••revelation” of Peter; but it is here Luke who is relatively 
tuU and near to what would seem the original form, Mark and 
Matthew who give evidence of dependence, not indeed on 
Uike, but on his Petrine source.* 7 

Of these four data, (#) as most fundamental in importance is 
naturaUy expressed in the bath qol, which here repeats the very 
Or * S ? t C f mess ^ an ' c call in the baptismal vision at Jordan, 

» . T ® Vu * P™ ® 'E*XeXe 7/ iAo9.' 8 Only the two words 
**?*- SUItable ln a rev elation addressed to the disciples, 

Datum r the basis of Deut - I8:I 5 ('/ Acts 3:22 f.). 
becomeH, PaS u° n ° f Chnst )> as perhaps next in importance, 
ecom the subject of discussion by the three glorified ones ; 

plexinv » °“ and glonfication )- as embodying the most per- 
SZ ° f "" tb. .object of debate 

(1/1 ,th y e W r COming dOWn from the mount ” (Mark 9 :9 f.); 

lilt.. r ruon "> l! im ° M » «* P~V Ji 
'ITT “f' Bul on W - d W« 

twns of , he fg e ' ,,0m “» osehatologicol cottcep- 

oi Me ““- W « »« tolerably 
17 Dependence • ** ex P ectat * on °f the coming of Elias 

bbono, cf ifaptoZ «l h L t ^ I1Sfi «? U , rat x 10n St0ry a PP ears from Mark 9: 6, yip 

Luke 9:34. The 

50urce elsewhere (see mv Intr j ** CSldes being a feature in the style of this Lucan 
°ot harmonize; for Peter’c ^ . n * Mark it has no occasion and does 

Ule 9 = 30 also has a mon-T— "f , indicative of emotions quite the reverse of fear, 
clause = Luke 9: 34 first ° g “ al form than Mark 9 s 4 - Finally Matt. 17:5, first 
40(1 Lu ke from Mark of whi 1S ° De ° f ^ coincident variations of Matthew 
•fflinimum of twenty-one “G ** {Horat PP- 172-6) enumerates 

Luke could have accidental ° Whl ° h ‘ A Seems almost impossible that Matthew and 
■•Fa, Uc, .ZTTrr* in ma k*ng them.” See my /*W„ p. 223, n. 2. 
?: ?t 4 ’AVav^i,. ' * ‘ 444 *W«- So Matt. 17: j, and 2 Peter 1:i 7i Mark 
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in the form based upon Mai. 4 : 5 and referred to bylej'n 
his reply to the disciples’ question how the objection of th 
scribed is to be met (Ma* 9 — 3 ). Even ere however, 
there are traits that imply more than is known o 
not acquainted with the extra-canonical form of g • 

For, as Professor J. Rendel Harris has pointed out, the scnp 
ture” wherein a martyr-death is predicted for te or 
(Mark 9:13) is unknown to the canon. As app ie 
[lone, we find it, in fact, only in a curious relic of 
apocalypse, the Book of Jewish Antiquities formerly attr,b " 1 
Philo. But another form of the legend was curren , 
the significance of this reference to the Baptist. s a e ^ ^ 
obvious. This form was based on Zech. 4 • M 
4: 5 f. (perhaps drawing in vs. 4 from the conte * a nion 
ingly demanded M forerunners, or ••witnesses," 
of Elias being usually Enoch, sometimes Moses. 
dom of the witnesses by the tyrant Antichrist, fo owe ^ 

rection from the dead, is here a constant feature, in ’ 
very heart and nucleus of the legend. This resurrection som^ 
times followed by ascension to heaven in a clou , 
the culmination of their conflict with Antichrist, wherein they 
act the part of Moses and Aaron before arao , ^ 

and exposing the attempts of Antichrist to eceive 
(Matt 24,24 a°d parallels), and deaouncing to> P« 

“ All manner of false signs and lying wonders (Wa . 1 
2 Thess. 2 : 9) are wrought against them by Antichns g ^ 
“as Jannes and Jambres [Pharaoh’s magicians, acco 
legend] withstood Moses” (2 Tim. 3:8); these, °w® ret l n ded 
meet by greater and true signs. The duel end * roph et, 

resurrection and flight to heaven on the part o are 

frustrated and exposed by the forerunners. For * are 

slain by the tyrant, their bodies lie three days un t0 

then resurrected by Michael the archangel and car ^ ex0 dus 
heaven, whereupon the advent of Messiah ensues, as 
in the drama of the redemption from Egypt.* 9 cs ^ 

19 See Bousset, Legend of Antichrist , pp. 203 ff . The “ Repentance^o ^ .^ t i C 
Jambres,” employed in 2 Tim., would seem to have belonged m t e s 
cycle; note the context of 2 Tim. 3 :8. 
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We find thus the significance of the popular rumors reported 
by the evangelists somewhat earlier (Mark 6:14 and parallels), 
“ John the Baptist is risen from the dead , and therefore are these 
miracles wrought in him; but others said, It is Elias f rumors 
which are reported by the disciples themselves in the dialogue 
preliminary to the confession of Peter (Mark 8 : 28 and par¬ 
allels). 30 We also see why, as soon as Jesus has declared his 
messiahship and fate, the disciples recur to the question of the 
forerunner, “How then say the scribes that Elias must first 
come?” Opportunity for putting the question thus naturally 
suggested by the rumors reported at the beginning of the dia¬ 
logue is given by the concluding words in Jesus’ assurance of 
his ultimate glorification, “There are some that stand here that 
shall not taste of death till they see the Son of man coming in his 
glory;” for, as we shall see, it is one of the characteristics of the 

forerunners that they “ had not tasted death.” In still further 
illustration of the currency of the legend of Elias as forerunner, 
helper, and witness of Messias, we have the comment of the 
soldiery, ignorant as they are of Aramaic, but familiar with the 
apocalyptic ideas of current messianism, on Jesus' dying words, 
Eli, Eli , lamah sabachthani ” : “ He calleth Elias. Let be, let us 
see whether Elias cometh to take him down.” 

It is in the form requiring the “ two witnesses ” that the 
legend of the forerunner came ultimately to predominate. Of 
its currency in New Testament times we have the conclusive 
evidence of Rev. 11:3-12, where the identity of the two 
prophet-witnesses is placed beyond doubt by the characteristic 
miracles they have power to perform (vss. 5, 6 ; cf Exod., chaps. 
P 11 ’ 2 Kmg s 1:9-15 ; James 5 : 17 f.). They are Moses and 
ias, explicitly identified with the “two witnesses” of Messias 

1 m? 1 men w ^° “h a d not tasted of death,” but, as 

^ w i s Scripture and apocalypse maintained (2 Kings 2:11; 

eut * 34 * 6 , and Assumptio Mosis ), had been translated. Their 
rect' Cr m * rac ^ e ‘ wor k^ n & against Antichrist, martyrdom, resur- 
c i°n, and ascension corresponds in every respect with the 

th e leKernTT^v! .I** ^ * 0rm °* Matthew (16:14) represents simply a variant form of 
° 1 e forerunner.” See Ewald on Rev. 11:3, referred to above, p. 240. 
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expected career of the forerunners as known through Jewish and 
Jewish-Christian apocalypse . 11 The uncanonical sources ony 
vary from the canonical form in substituting for Moses t e 
orthodox, but certainly more original - name of Enoch As 

Bousset remarks : “With almost absolute unanimity the [unca- 

nonical] tradition identifies them [the two witnesses] with Enoch 
and Elias.” Even the Christian fathers follow this form, as in 
Tertullian {De Anima) : “ Enoch and Elias were translated, nor 
were they found dead, but their death was deferred, though they 
are reserved to die , that they may extinguish Antichrist in their 
blood." Outside the New Testament it is in the Talmud a one 
( Tanchuma ) that we find the more orthodox type of the oc- 
trine making Moses and Elias the two witnesses. 

It would appear, therefore, that on this eschatologica poi 
of the forerunners of Messias, whose practical importance an 
vitality to a church absolutely wrapped up in its expectat 
the parousia and the signs of the Lord’s coming is scarce y 
ceivable to us, the earliest believers were by no means o o 
mind. Was the sign of the forerunner already past? Ur " 
it still to come ? Did the “ Scripture ” call for one only, “k "* 8 
Or did it demand two, “ Moses (or Enoch) and Elias 
these questions it is not merely the later writers, Justin, re 
Hippolytus, Tertullian, that illustrate the divergence of op 1 
but the New Testament itself. And not merely does t e 
elation of John introduce the apocalyptic view against ^ 
might well have been pronounced by its opponents the ra ^ 
alistic ” of Mark 9:11-13. but in the gospels themselves 
have evidence of the fluctuation of opinion. gus 

Our oldest gospel attributes, indeed, unhesitatingly to 
a reference to the fate of John the Baptist as fulfiling 
“Scripture” concerning Elias (Mark9: 13)- That whic co ^ 
next in date admits the saying so far as regards the identi y 

■* For full citations and critical discussion see Bousset, Legend of Antic 

19 As Gunkel {Schopfung und Chaos) has shown, the original home °f 
tic legend is Babylonia, where the translated (sun) hero is the biblica j 5 

“ was translated that he should not see death ” (Heb. 1 1: 5 )- Enoch, acco 
the usual hero of apocalypse in general. 
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fmonality, and even makes it clearer by the editorial comment 
(Matt. 17:13; C f. 16:12), “then understood the disciples that 
he was speaking of John the Baptist.” But this evangelist, in 
spite of his predilection for Scripture fulfilments, is careful to 
omit that part of the saying which declares the “ Scripture" to 
ave been already fulfilled in the Baptist’s/a*. Indeed, he goes 

°Jl els ; Whe ; e (Matt 11:14 9 as t0 toIerate - opinion dfny- 
one I" the "Vthe disciples are willing to receivtit, this 

[the Baptist] is Elias which is to come." Luke omits the 

wart 3; b„, b y „o through mere 

thereof T ^ lndlff f rence - 0n the contrary, the substance 

still less JT° duced . m L “ ke I: 17 ’ but not as a “fulfilment," 
comp ™L ? a r g , the auth0rit y of Christ -- only as a literary 
reformat * predlcts that the Baptist will carry out his 
7“^" “* «"**»• '■ i» <be spirit 

the witness of M / by 38 much as Luke emphasizes 

Messiah (Luke TTfi pr ° phetS * n their writin S s to the 

13 : 40—47* ,7 , ' / ft; 24 : 2S “ 2 7 - 44-471 Acts 8: 26-3 S ; 
cate the h' 5 • * 5 l8; 28 * 2 5 _ 28), by so much does he depre- 
fse? 0 d r ,t,0n ; hich dis ^ ards tb ose and looks for wi - 
.6“ A Special addj tion (Luke 
Man and Lazarus ( lnterest to the parable of the Rich 

Port) whiZ! ,, ( gmalIy ethical - with ° u t eschatological pur- 
Wm thC Plea ’ “« one go to them fron/the dead, 

prophets neither = “ If they hear not Moses and the 

dead." Manifestlv th / ^ bC persuaded */ one rise from the 
period of our svnont C ^ i° f °P inion already in the formative 

the fulfilment of the signTf th^ deddedly . aWay from findin g 
fate of the Bantict lwf the forerunner in the coming and 
•* ttr “ d *““• « <b.y «ppu.r at alt out- 

the age. 0 r ll Wnt ‘ ngS ’ wiU a PP ear onl Y the end of 
from the dead a? » m ? St fU * ly rat, onalized form, their return 
him in repentance • W " eSSes of Messias .” to turn Israel unto 
We na? n n ° tt0be ex P e cted. 

eva ngelist,wh 0 finH ntlCiP ? e that SUCh a Writer as our fourth 
of Antichrist in th amP fulfilment of th « expected coming 
the mere Prevalence of the spirit of error and 
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deceit (i John 2:18 f., 22 ; 4: 3). will have little sympathy with 
the apocalyptic expectation of Moses and Elias rising from the 
dead to withstand him.- We are not surprised a«ordmgly, 
see the agreement of John with Luke that it is the «n»p of 
Moses and the prophets “ which testify of ” Christ, an 
««accuse,” expose, and condemn those who reject hi , y ^ 
“another who comes in his own name (Jo n 5 • exten t to 
33-36)'. We may well be surprised, however, at th 
which the fourth evangelist outdoes the second and thi d , 
flatly contradicting (John .: 2.) the idMUtaa«»»^ 
with Elias, or any other of the apocalyptic ^ 

pointing out that he had not been a wonder-work 
(i o • 41). It is, in fact, impossible, as Michaelis alrea y • 

as ^aldensperger ** has since made undeniable, to account for 

the attitude of this evangelist toward the Bap ‘ form 

recognition that he confronts a still active and p ^ 

of the popular delusion regarding his resurrection r , 

and his being in reality at least Elias, if not ” that propb«Jj 
Moses; cf. Deut. 18 :15; Acts 3 :22 f.; 7 : 37. a "d • 

Recogn., passim)-, in other words, the Christ himself {cf. Jo 

1:8, 15, 20, 26 f., 29-34 ; 3 •• 28, 29 f., 3 *. f c -’. ve that 

The evidence thus adduced is surely adequa P ^ 
in the formative period of our gospels this question ° 
runners of Messias was not only surrounde wit „ were 

interest, but that diverse interpretations of the ” Scnp ^ 

current. It is sufficient, surely, to establish a/ h is 

that the variant forms ((<z) John the Baptist was dic ti 0 n; 
martyrdom at the hands of the tyrant u s .-1 an a Elias; 
(b) the witnesses of Messiah are Moses [var. noc J 
“they are reserved to die, that they may ext.ngu n 
christ in their blood;” what has thus far appeare ^ 0 f 
similarity in John the Baptist, and a witness by t e j orfflS 
Moses and Elias) are represented respectively in t e ^ ^ ^ 

■3 Needless to say that common authorship of Revelation with w ho 

gospel is to us insupposable. They must be careless rea ers o m j^ arna ck’s on 
attribute to me (with however wearisome repetition) views simi a 
this point. 

84 Prolog des vierten Evangeliums, 1898. Cf. my Introd PP- 2 54 
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of the Story of the Revelation of the Christ {a) in the confession 
of Peter (Mark 9:11-13 and parallels), and ( 6 ) in the trans- 
figuration (Luke 9 :30 f.). 

But this is not all the evidence of divergent conceptions on 
d»s doctrinal point in Mark 9 :1, 11-13 and 9:2-10 respectively. 

. S ? n . tha ] the rare and P eculiar expression “taste of 

death (yeveadat Oavdrov) of Mark 9 :i=Matt. i6: 2 8=Luke 

?' lstln f Uve of tl »is peculiar eschatological tenet. Now, 
," . E ( raS 6 ' 26L we read that those who survive the great 

566 * he men . tkat W been taken wh0 have 
revelaf t u f0m tEe * r hirth.” Our two versions of the 

ively ta° k n e d ff ^ ‘° Peter in Mark 9 = * and 9:4 respect- 
• 7 , * fferent ways of meeting this prophecy. In 9: i it 

"' h ° "• l "" °< **«>" «'I witness 

the manifest r‘ ng ’/ n P ro P hec y is fulfilled literally, by 

taken r P !’’ ^ ap ° StIeS ° f “ the men that had been 

appeared^with ^' S . the si & nific ance of the “two men who 

approach to th/lT 8 Y ’ a " d Sp ° ke ° f his % oSoi ( an 
he was to ‘■fulfil' T™ * Uphemism "glorification”) which 

explanation of ^heiHdentitT^ 

glorified ones ran k 7 They perceive at once that the 

stand before the Lord ''»(°z T ^ x tW ° anointed ones that 
of Messiah wh™ ^ Z h ' 4:I4 )> the two prophet-witnesses 
precede his comin ° Wn • ea ^’ resurrect *on, and ascension are to 
^at appeal r gaga,n “ ^ (Rev. U: 3 - I2 ). In fact, in 

narrator himself thr ° S - " early on g lnal form (Luke 9:30) the 

« if in his source" thev nameS “ ^ after ‘ thou g h t (omvc? 
possibly not Mos^q a t?i* ^ WCre aS name * ess as in Revelation, 

Chn-r,n riS ?“ “ b “* a nd Elias. But for 

adopted, the picture !# r h ° Se “ revelation of ‘he Lord ” is here 
Pfete without his “two J T ^ gl ° rified Messiah is notcom- 
the whole earth ” WltnCSSes stand ing before the Lord of 

would not be met ‘ th ° Ut ’* the ° bjection of “the scribes” 

calls for some further'hlht Wh ' Ch the trans % uration story 
S f from current eschatological ideas, is 
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the subject introduced by the narrator as that in 
the disciples as they descend from the mount not, 
the Lord*mean by A* rising from the dead?” but^-i™- 
kko&v ava literally, “What is U to rise from the dead? 
Why is the writer so careful to describe the appearance 
gSfed ones I In particular. ho» come, he by«K= ««£ 
nary term pmwM’b nnknorra elsewhere to the Ne.Tes 

ment, save in Rom. 12:2 and 2 Cor. 3.18? theverv 

In point of fact, the question introduces us at once t ? 

heart of eschatological controversy between the Jewi 
and the Hellenistically-minded elements of the eary^ ^ 
Both parties held the doctrine of a future life. In , 
heathen world was, if anything, more advanced P 

than the Jewish. But the Jew believed in aresu " of { hat 

body , though still in hot debate as to the precise of 

body, whether more or less similar in substance 
Hash (Luka 20:3s L. and Ulmudic sources in Weber 

Talmud). The Greek held all resuscitation doctnn 
tempt (Acts 17:32)- Even converted Greeks dedar^ ^ ^ 

this sense) there was no resurrection of the dea ( 
or that resurrection and regeneration are iden ica \j- 
5:24-26, followed by 27-29), so that it might e sai 
resurrection is past already” (2 Tim. 2:18). As late : as Justin 
Martyr ( Trypho, lxxx) we find reference to “f 4 "* 

“called Christians/’ but in reality are “atheists. ^ 

bodily resurrection and “say there is no resurrec 10 
dead, and that their souls are taken to heaven when y • 
Hence the burning question became : “ How are t e ea 
and with what manner of body do they come ? (i or * ^ and 
One man in the early church, whose writings are e or 
seemingly only one, could speak on this subject wit 
conviction of personal knowledge from direct ivine 
and he has expressed his mind clearly and fully i t^ oug vvrr€ ^. 
doctrine, as it was ultimately formulated (Apostles ree . 
ojiev €6? t^jv avdorao-w Tr/9 <rapfcfc) , is certainly based to som 

on other sources. Paul, as we know, rested on ^ r ^ ct ^ Christ 
experience. He appealed to God’s having “revea e 
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m him,” risen and glorified, shining with the brightness of the 
light wherewith creation began (Gal. 1:16; 1 Cor. 15 : 8; 2 Cor. 

3 / l8 7 l :6 )- The bod y of the ri sen Lord was a “body of 
glory’ into the likeness of which our fleshly bodies must be 
transfigured” (iieraitopjnvutOa, 2 Cor. 3:18; Rom. 12:2) by 
a miraculous process of “ change ” (Phil. 3:21). because in the 
nature of the case it is impossible that flesh and blood should 
■nhent the kingdom of God, or the corruptible incorruption 
L , I5:5 °)' Thls “transfiguration” of the body of flesh 
,n7j, y ‘ tan r W by the transforming power of 
"we VVeVfl ? ( Rom - 8:I1 ) is so indispensable that even 

"must £° T T- and remain ” at the comia S ^ the Lord 
be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye ” 

LSS “™“ d ' ,h “ ■» »i>»« w 

0 . „ r y was no phantasm, but genuine “ flesh ” (Rom. 1:3; 
tin!. . kT' 5:16: Eph ‘ 2:, S ; Co1 - I:22 ’ p hil. 2:7), not dis- 
spS'of^i r Save by the '“working resurrecting power of the 
Z l 01 T? (ROm ‘ I:4) ’ fr ° m “ Sinful flesh” (Rom. 8:3), 

bom th e J reaS ° ning 0n this sub j ect is b y simple analogy 
T. 7 ex P en ence of Christ (1 Cor. i 5 :i6ff.), believed that 

bodyoffleinLo " h*" 8 ^* 1 ' 0 " ” had taken P ,ace in Christ’s 

‘hem\ha!: re i:^'^^ a p me ) "the first-fruit (fa**) of 
the older aDostl ** While Paul was indebted to Peter and 
1 C °r 15-4? I VrA 6 faCt ° f thC se P uIche r (*al ird<f> v , 
is theriorfj , ,Ch f ad bCen f ° Und ^ ‘he third day ii 

drived their ejul/* Peter and the eleven 

(Acts 2:31 o fa « T ° 1 ® f act ’ at least in its ultimate form 
"‘^figuraUon 'W ^ T" 0 ’ trom Paul, whose doctrine of 

W to i K iJll Ue * tl0n °J the nature °f the resurrection body (t/ 

at least as divided hlThl h lpX0VTa ^ °P inion 

20: 36 ). Undoubtedly the 33 “ * s y na g°& ue ( Luke 
appearance of the • earllest theories rested on the 

*>me reason^ the 27 ^ *° Peter <* C ° r ’ *5 = 5 ). But for 
important, of all > 2 ™ th “ firSt ’ and to our view most 
e post-resurrection appearances has been 
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systematically struck out - from the gospelrecord, orsojtered 

as to be no longer recognizable. We have, indeed, g 
the Kerygma Petri preserved in Ignatius’s Epistle to t myrma ; . 

For I know and believe that He was in the alter the a, 

and when He came to Peter and his company, straightway 

handle me, and see that I am not a ^n without £ J 

they touched Him and believed. ^ 

ate with them and drank with them as one in thefles/t; 
from which it would appear that in the circles represe^^^ 7 
the Kerygma Petri more stress was laid upon a 
the resurrection body from the phantasmal bo ? f ent 

than to differentiate it from the grossly carnal 
Pharisaism, by means of the Pauline doctrine ^ 

tion.” It is of course to such sources as these t flesh „ 

phraseology of the Apostles’ Creed, "^* urreCtl ^ ° right i y 
But if the Petrine source of Luke and the rl 

exemplify the teaching current as Peter’s on t e ^ 

Ic-nv to Ik ve/cp&v kvarrnvai, it was open to serious ob) • 
from Paulinists alone, but from all reflecting mirt s, t j, e 

of orthodoxy. Lacking the Pauline discrimination be 
body of flesh and “ that body that shall be,” the “spin ua > 
"transfigured” into the likeness of Christ’s b ® d y J £ 

substance, it would be helpless before the ri l ^ u 
Hellenistically-minded, who asked : “ How are the e 
and with what manner of body do they come ? 

But this Pauline factor in the resurrection doctrine, ^ 

mutability of flesh under the operation of spirit acco ^ 
the mighty working of the power by which ns su ^ ^ 

•s The loss of the ending of Mark, which certainly went on to relate ^ remova i 
ance to Peter (14:28; 16:7), might be accounted for as accidents . of the 

from Luke {cf 24:34), where only 24:12 lingers in some co ic ’ {or doc- 

lost narrative, can only have been deliberate. It was, there . 
trinal reasons. . t0 origen» 

86 See Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers , on Ign., Smym., 3. Acm ™ according to 
Ignatius is using the Kerygma Petri; according to Jerome, e 36-491 an( * 

the Hebrews.” Both may be correct. The story is paralle to u IQ . 40-42 

probably in more original form, as it contains the features re erre 0 , a ^ on eX ists 

(cf. John 21:13, 15, and Luke 24:43, Vulg.). Some unexp aine ^ re i a tion 

between the “Gospel according to the Hebrews” and the Kerygma. 
of Luke to Acts. 
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things unto himself,” was not permitted to be perpetually absent 
from the Petrine gospel. It is set forth in the transfiguration 
story ,n the very phraseology of Paul (perepop^, Mark 9: 2 = 
att. 17.2, Luke 9:29, to etSo? rod irpotrdnrov avrov erepov cf. 

whTrh l6:I2 Ju^ St0n] ’ iv P 0 P<f>v), with traits 

fM ft UnaV ° lda ^ y rCCa11 the vision on the road Damascus 

\t; l 7 ' 2 ’ ® M P'hv TO irpocanrov avrov ok 6 jjXioi . 

l P aTla kevKtb ok to <j)OK ; Luke 9: 29, Xevxm i^aarpdmav ; cf. 
or. 3 :18—4:6). And as proof that it is really in this 
fetTent ‘ the . de k SCripti0n is S'™, we heed only turn, to the 
Peter" r ce u the Akhmim fragment of the “ Revelation of 
introduc'IdT * • 6 features as these in the transfiguration are 
Of a warn ^ J * PUrp ° Se -’ 7 The °P enin g words are part 
ti n ”T g ag r l “ falSC Pr ° phets and doct rines of perdi- 
lostJs al g ? at ’ aS ‘ n the CaSe of our Second Peter, the 
After this it pmceeT- 7° ked a ? ainst escha t°logical heresy, 
mountain u* « The Lord said: Let us 8 ° into the 

di cip 'b t " And g ° ing With him - we - the twelve 

^ ^ thathe T ld $h0W “ S ° nC ° f ° Ur breth -> 

J V ? gone orth out of the worId - in ° rderth °* 

courage might Ilso ”'*”** ° f form the ? are > and hav ‘ng taken 
^ prayed llenT ^ Wh ° hear us ‘ And as 

Lord toward the ^ appeared two ”** standing before the 

^ n ° tab,e •«» >ook; for 
their raiment was sh™ ‘'° untenance a ra y a ® of the sun, and 
It would r T g SUCh as eye of man never saw. 

resurrection hod^V^Y^ ° n th ' S P °‘ nt ° f the nature of the 

"mner, there were J “ ** ° f the COmin S of the f -e- 

„ N , fluctuations of opinion in the early church. 

Acts^rV,. 1 ° l J ° ba ’ I!I2 - 16 ’ aDd 

rt So in th. / ’ 8 ~ 9 En0ch a PP ears “ clothed with glory.” 

• I„ , he j*™" f0mi ° f the transfiguration story, Luke 9:28. 

*»“gh obviously conn t thls is “°t a version of the transfiguration story, 

raise the query wb^he ™ ,s “relation” is after the resurrection. We 

figuration story, which ' m ““ er ,n ,he "tginal this was not the case with the trans- 
"°» «f Peter, because perceived 7*v. "" br °“ ght int0 connection with the confes- 
lfter about an eight davs - 1V* “ apocalyptic interpretation of it. If so, 

J . uke 9:28, will find its explanation in John 20:26. 
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The ultimate adoption of the Pauline theory of ‘ he “ 
tion" of the body of flesh into a “spiritual body glory^ 

substance—a theory which represents the better^ C ®f through 
Christian rabbinic speculation—was acCOI ” P ‘ ^ tio „ s> agai L 

the gradual extrusion of the grosser, popu Sad P ducees (Luke 
which had been directed the sneers of nrvinthe 

,0,27 poM), tat *‘k* ha 4 f“‘“ d e “So» y story, 

church under the name of Peter. T % ha t were with 

with its ocular demonstration to “ Peter' an „ tects the older 
him” of “what it is to rise from.the dead protects th^_ 

Petrine accounts of the type of Luke 24.4 43 - been only 

Kerygma apud Ign., ad Smyrn., 3 , w ose a „ ^ ^ fles h and 

to show that “the sons of the resurrection 
bones,” and are not mere phantasms “ h e a , Uon of the 

from the reproach of carnality. It does so y P ^ 

Pauline elements of /*erand the J Pauline 
substance,” precisely as the Joppa vision adopts the 
doctrine of the abolition of discrimination of meats ^ ^ 
But one step in the process still remains o ^ such 

period after the crucifixion there was amp e ^ false 

“revelations” to Peter as might be needful t0 c ° r , es . 
doctrine, heresy, and schism. Specific^ y esc a 
tions claimed this as the special field o P*°P® PSC hatologico- 
Why, then, does not an author d ®“ ,nat * y wb does he not 
apocalyptic interest resort to this field ™*7 Cor . 15 ’• 5 • 

develop the unquestioned appearance to Y eter o peter) 

Luke 24:34. instead of building on the conf “ S ‘ eenf 
whose doctrinal elements he appropriates, as litera . 

We must resort again to that type of ear y p e ter 

ture which repudiated Paul and made the aut or ‘ , g j nc ident 
supreme, for our conception of the part playe y 
of the confession. Already in Gal. 1: w «• the " J ge 

(“/ also; ” cf. 2: 8 ) in Paul’s claim to have received h>s kn ^ 
from Christ “ by revelation ” {icar’ iiroKaWfiv), ° hefact that 
denial of conference with “ flesh and blood, reca s Peter's 
partisans of Cephas may well have been himself 

knowledge was “ not from flesh and blood, u J 
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had witnessed that Peter’s recognition of the messiahship was 
a revelation” from the Father in heaven (Matt. 16: 17 f ) 
But, however that may be - and the relation of the two passages 
may be conceivably reversed-we have evidence in Clem. Horn., 
"’ l8 , f -’ that ln Ebl0n ‘te circles the two occasions of Damas¬ 
cus an o Cssarea Philippi, as marking the origin of the 
spec ive gospels of Paul and of Peter, were wont to be 
brought into explicit contrast, and with decided preference for 
t ante-mortem form of "revelation.” We abridge as follows: 

foreuLw thl m! tCr - als ° was “ the Son revealed by the Father.” Where- 
Fo auh vettime r ! T^ 0 ”' havb * ^ h in case, 

when iad Ld ol sa ^ d ° the F -y that I am." and 

bear, to my land, k “ yg ° ne th,n S and one another,” it came into my 
the living God" But Te ““ ^ 1 *>’ " Thou art the Son « 

it was •• f he Father “L b PW00 "??? ™ " blessed -" P° ia ‘e d out to me that 
•ha. revelation Is knowled^p * *° me ’' and from ‘bis time I learned 

and dreams if Sa ‘ De i d wlthout '"Struction, and without apparition 

for Pauli in a Vision ’ 7*1 ° Ur JeSUS a PP eared t0 you [Simon Magus, a mask 
as one who is enmg^Twfth f ®° y °“ 3nd s P oke t0 F ou - ■« was 
N “mb. 22:22 on his — adverSar >' [ alludin g to the arrest of Balaam, 
B “t if you were appearedT 0 ” ^ gamSt Israel - b y an angelic “adversary"], 
single hour, prodafm his .°t, and ^ him ’ a " d became h >s apostle for a 

contend not with me who erances ’ ,nter P r et his sayings, love his apostles, 
^ whoa m a fi l 'mck Zrl WUh r im ‘ F ° r iD dire « °PP os 't' on .0 
you were not opposed to ’me ° Undat '°" of the church '" y ou now stand. If 
proclaimed by me that I m ’ ><>U T° U d n0t accuse me > and revile the truth 
have heard w“h m l ol * * believed when I state what I myself 

d emned"r t0 J . s from the Lord . as being manifestly “con- 
®at if you say that I am “ * 'T" applied in Gal - 2:, 0 and in bad repute, 
who “revealed the Christ'° ndemned -" F ou brin g an sensation against God 
Bounced me “Messed" on accounTof '*** ^ Pt °' 

s Pokesman must beirin'Vh 6 C ° nfesSlon of Peter that Peter’s 
fully equipp ed as p/i • u ^ W ° U d Sh ° W his a P ostolic hero as 
k* .h’„T “I’”'\ diV "“ “«'”»• !• was specMclly 

teachers who nrivil ^ lm < f uallfied to answer the "false 
walking after th • ^ r0Ught lr > destructive heresies .... 
Promise of his IIT 1 l ° StS ' and sayin S’ Where is the 

fel > asleep, all thin/° W ? f ° f fr ° m the day that the fathers 
P thmgS COntlnu c as they were from the beginning 
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f . „ That Peter was appealed to as authority on 
of the creation. mat reter wyy »» , p P t er 

these subjects^s ^Jter^el^e^ C products°of tlds 

?cL 7 , 2 * Ling to refute 

doubtless so long as the vision story had o y 

logical interest its scene Acts” of Peter came to 

period. It was when “Gospels and , apos tle of 

be written, as well as “Revelations and ^ revelation was 
the circumcision set over against Pau , himself (Matt, 

identified with that so designated by ma de 

16:17), wherein Peter had received his gospel and be^ 
the foundation of the church. In the story o , 

> i h,.u seen, the author of Luke’s Pe.rme sour«^ ou,«M 
the ,U .0 "Peter and then, «b« , he 

revealed the Christ to him in t e wor . ^ ^ doctrine of 

Beloved, on whom my choice was fixed, l ) rebuke 

the *fo8<* to be “fulfilled” in fate, 

of his hero for expressing a protest again h W ^ the 
softened down now in his version to a M el ~ ;t w herein 
doctrine of resurrection and glorification of^the 

by implication would be contained a A * runner, obscure, 
orthodox faith; {d) the doctrine of the forerunn 
but very serviceable against demers of the irap . in f ac t, 

for the development of (d) in the eschato ogica p or j n 

well illustrated within the limits of the canon1 it • mount .. 

2 Peter 1: i 7 f. it is just to the experience of the y ^ 
and the “voice from the most excellent gory those 

apostles that the pseudonymous author appeals * and th e 
who “with cunningly devised fables deny t e p 

7 T apovala of Christ.” 39 , lels »in/<*«*• 

30 See my article “ On the Aorist et>86KTj<ra in Mark I : U an a 
of Bibl. Lit., 1897- , . . ftl niacing of the 

3 * This trait (b) will of course be secondary in case the ong 
“ revelation ” was after the resurrection, as in Apoc. Petrx. is that of 

3»It should not be taken for granted that the scene of 2 ' of the Akhmun 
the synoptists rather than that of the Apoc. Petrx. e or ® . , d reas on to regard e 
fragment Spitta (Der zweite Brief des Petrus , PP- 8 9 •) since then a con- 

account referred to in the epistle as independent of the syn P * y s j6 in fact 
nection has been shown between the epistle and the apo y 
agrees better with the idea of a post-resurrection setting. 
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If, then, all these elements of his vision of Peter were present 
(to the mind of such a Petrine disciple) in the confession, is 
it not probable that some subordinate points of coincidence of 
the transfiguration story may have a similar derivation: (1) the 
location, pera axrel rjpJpcu oktod in the 8 po$ {njrrjXov icai* IBiav; (2) 
the dramatis personae; (3) the injunction of secrecy, Mark 9:9 
and parallels = Mark 8: 30 and parallels ? The last (3) we may 
leave to speak for itself. Of (2) we need only say the three 
intimates “Peter, James, and John” would seem to be less 
original than “Peter and they that were with him” 33 (cf. Luke 
5:9; Acts 13:13, “Paul and his company,” oi irepl rov UavXov ; 
the Kerygma , utsupra, roxn irepl UArpov; and Pseudo-Mark [shorter 
ending], rofc irepl tov Tlfrpov). But even if the three intimates, 
as in Mark 5:37 and 14:13, be original in the transfiguration 
story, as against “the disciples” of Peter’s confession, it may 
still be questioned whether the order of Luke, “ Peter, John, and 
James” (cf Acts 1:13), be not the earlier; and whether, if so, the 
three intended may not have been originally the <ttu\oi of the 
Jerusalem church (Gal. 2:9). More than once we have found 
occasion to suspect a relation between the Petrine source of 
Luke and the “Gospel according to the Hebrews.” It is worth 
noting that in this Nazarene source James the Lord’s brother 
quite eclipses his namesake, the son of Zebedee; and even, if, 
with Zahn, we may attribute to it the fragment in Severianus of 
Gabala (Forsch., VI, p. 277), those of the company who visited 
the grave on the women’s report (Luke 24 : 12 ; cf. vs. 24) were 
Peter and John and James” i. e., James the Lord’s brother, 
whose vision of the Lord is referred to in 1 Cor. 15:7. For 
John as a witness of “visions and revelations of the Lord” in 
is glorified body as conqueror of death, see Rev. 1:12-16. 

the rest of the dramatis personae we have, of course, no 
hirther need to speak. 

As to the location (1), we may note (a) that the Spos inlnjXdv, 
S ° r as phraseology is concerned, recalls the temptation 
s^ory (irapakapfiavei . ... efc 8 po$ v>fn)\bv \lav). So far as the 
ac itself goes, the two occasions when Jesus took the disciples 

So 2 Peter i: 16, where the “we ” must refer to “the apostles,” cf. 3:2. 
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apart to a mountain by themselves were 

fession in Caesarea Philippi at t e °° But t he transfigura- 

ascension, Luke 34:50 Acts> 1.- 9 .; ■ eight days” (a 

tion was dated originally (Lu 9 • ) SQ „ eat an d 

week) after some event w ose impor . j the date, 

tocr'rcl.tto *> g*™»»c *> “ ( the c«fo- 

If tot which now fills the Place of of *, 

sion of Peter) be removed as merely a duplicate^ ^ 
same, we are left to conjecture. t mig marking 

event in question was the great crisis m Capernau 

Jesus' rejection from the field of his ministry and the beg. B 
if the Jarch to Calvary. We might then account for the cur # 

ous alteration in Mark 9:2 {six days) y yiZ ) »Beth- 

starting-point according to Mark 8.22 is t ’ rans figuration 

saida.” This might lead to the idea, when the transtig^ ^ 
story came to be inserted, of subtracting wo y 
journey; 34 for the confession of Peter (ju g g k 

traversed) was “about a week” after e It seem s 

7: 1 - 3 X ; 8 •• 27 ff. [in the form of Matt 16 : 13 g 
more probable, however, that the “eight day Qn d ay, the 

intended, as in John 20: 26, to mar e Revelation of 

Revelation of Peter having been dated like 
John (Rev. 1:10) on the /cvpiaicr) rtpipa, and su q 

ferred to its present place. roincidences 

Whatever the case may be regarding the mi f lation » of 
and the ultimate underlying event, whether e a(Jduced t0 

Matt. 16:17 or that of 1 Cor. 15- 5 . 1 e evl transfiguration 
show the derivation of the principal trai so tQ j eave 

story from those of the confession of Peter wou henoro ena 

us no alternative. We have here a paraHe1 o ^ 

of Acts 9:32—11:18 in comparison with A ’ ,, 6rig i na lly 

The story of how “the Christ was revealed to ° aPhi . 

perhaps having reference, not to the “ revelation a . n ^ u ke 

lippi, but to the post-resurrection revelation re erre ^ butis 
»As already noted (p. 237), :he duplication in Mark does 
part of a series; Mark 9:2-10 following 8 : 1-220. ultitude on the vest 

35 For the actual itinerary beginning with the feeding of the m 
shore, see my Introdut supra. 
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24:34 and 1 Cor. 15:5, was developed after the plan of apoca- 
ypse illustrated in the Revelations of John and Peter. In process 
of time it was transferred to the earlier “revelation” (Matt. 
16:13-28 and parallels) in such a way as to exclude the rebuke! 
so offensive to adherents of Cephas, and to include the eschato¬ 
logical doctrines which the church was ultimately driven to 
incorporate from the gospel of Paul. Hence the combination 
of the motives derived from current eschatological debates as to 
e orerunners and the resurrection body, with the original 
purdy apologetic motives of the confession of Peter, 
r 1, 6 ma ' nta ‘ ned that the source which thus appears in 
is m n an , ct ® s ' de by side with a more catholic representation 

bothTh eab ' C * n Luke than in Matth ew and Mark. In Acts 

ththeovershadowing prominence of Peter and the assimila- 

Th_ • h ! S Ca [ eer and d °ctrine to that of Paul are notorious. 

Peter Sk P T*™ ° f partS ° f the S os P el of Luke, where 
Ifait in Acts) pl, y , 

bv so murh* T’ have esca P ed observation because obscured 
sivelvLi,r h hermatenal derived from Mark. In the exclu- 
of men is^i howeve r, the original call to be fishers 

to Peter fLuk ^ m ‘ raCle ‘ n su PP° rt ). not to the four, but 

the faithfulsfcp 6 5 !, 4_9 ' ^ ">■ Simila % * is Peter who is 
(Luke 12 41 ffT t0 D h ° m thC Master commits his household 
and who ; 4 ff ' u U ‘ S PetCr for whose “ conversion ” Jesus prays, 

stc? 24 ;:r ens his brethren ( 22: s* ***** & l 

first appeared f LuV° se P ulcher * and Peter to whom Jesus 
as the Acts rest 6 ^ ^ ' "^hat t * le Lucan gospel as well 
S , 0UfCe havin ^ s P ecial relations to the 
specifically Petrine r,° SpC accord ‘ n g to the Hebrews,” and other 
much more eviH^n * s a conclusion for which there is 

important sten in th h*" ^ ”° W be adduced - But the most 
discovery ofT Pr ° CeSSOf extricati °n of this source and 
nition that aU ° n t0 ° Ur s ^ no P tic gospels is the recog- 

figuration story wh m ° St lm P ortant Matures was the trans- 

to read in the' ■ rema rkable history we have endeavored 

undergone. ev,den ces of alteration it would seem to have 
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THE JEWISH REFORMATION. 

By Gustav Gottheil, 

New York City. 

I have been asked to inform the readers of this Jownal 

regarding “the new phase °f J“ dais ™" 0 “ plyin g I would 
movement tries to cast the ancient fait . 8 

first say that the word “new” in this for the 

understood in the sense of recent, novel, or -- h 

movement began a century and a half ago, and h.—^ * 
varying fortunes, ever since. New it can be called only n ^ 
as it is a departure from the ceremonials an< * stand 
faith. In just the same way the Christian Bibk, desp «* *£ 
is still called “the New Testament,” only to distm^i ■ ^ 

the Hebrew Scriptures; it would be more correc . ^ ^ 

Older Testament,” since both collections are g 

church as “Testaments.” k shape with Moses 

The reform movement first began to take s p n . 

Mendelssohn (1729-86), though the “sage of Berlin ^ - t 
templated a remodeling of the faith to t e e * orthodox 

has been carried in our day. He live an ie wa lking 

Jew, and desired to be known to the world ^ ^ i;felong 
according to the rabbinical ordinances. w h 0 has 

friend of Lessing, Germany’s master-min o , i,im the 

immortalized him in Nathan der Weise, an as ma j ne d a 
bearer of his glorious gospel of toleration. e h£ was 
Jew of the Jews, and lived and died as sue . n 0 f 

also the author of Phaedon (1767), of Morgenstunden U. 5 ^ 
works on German literature, and the translator in o ^ etw0 
man of the Pentateuch and the Psalms; the atter happy 

most important books for the Jewish service. y c ' at j on 
combination of fidelity to faith and tradition wi a n d e lssohn 
of the intellectual and artistic life of his own ay, ^ ^ t he 
brought to his people the message of “ culture. £ ffure ments 
one thing needful for their redemption from t e is 
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which their long and desperate struggle for existence had 
wroug t in their speech, in their manners, in their worship, in 
their frame of mind and their attitude toward their surround¬ 
ings. The wisdom of his counsel, the gentleness of his bearing, 
e purity of his character, and his standing in the world of let- 

hiS J d * a11 Jews who ’ like h™, greeted the dawn 
the new day which seemed to break for the downtrodden race 

1 ,K H g r ra awakening 0f the German mind. That he also 
aroused the opposition of that much larger class which saw safety 

the faith l^h Ah adherence ’ even in its smallest details, to 
j th a '* had been delivered unto the fathers, and which 

a reaction U & Berlln P hlI osopher as a dangerous innovator, is 
~r W V !° u C !" irCheS and ° f evef y da y occurrence in 
that a great V At A 6 " Mendels sohn died all felt and confessed 
to lZS 8 A ^ ^ ISraeL WitneSS this f -m the 

in the lt ^A JanUary I0 ' I768 - ^ uoted b y Professor Geiger 

the iA“: C T d hy hirelings, but by his most intimate friends, 

•he exception of very fA'lcdl, °h a* Pe ° Ple ' ‘ he whoIe con g re Sation, with 
that the funeral lasted all’ a WC , he rema,ns » and daring the whole time 
*»d -heir stores we ' lld' s “ W °* SUSpended ^ the ^ 
for the purpose of seeing the T* StraDgers who had come Berlin solely 
he had passed awav tof g “ an and s P eakin K with him, but for whom 

remains were being prepareAforfi *i ^ in *° ‘ he chapel " here the 

body and shed tearaoX r A 'Merment. so that they might view his 
goodness and wisdom ^ hands from which h *d emanated so much 

The 

one of fruitful ^ m0Vement that Mendelssohn inaugurated is 
i“ Lr ““ aC,ivit r- >«* are 

nncient soil, have in rh r° rSh ‘ P whlch ’ deeply rooted in the 
selves, more especiallv . eif present adaptation endeared them- 
educated Israelites It h 1S countr y. t0 three generations of 

it. many who were kept W “ hin the fold . °r led back to 

inanity of aenost.V hepolnt of losin g their true selves in the 
of °ld customs JhA 11 haS breathed new life into a number 
which were falling Jt WeU worth y of preservation, but 
was u n gai n i v amf h a desuetude because their traditional form 
y and had become overgrown with ceremonies that 
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s-"r^=iS-:T=r. 

the country of its birth to the JNew vvuwu, 

For all that, the question submitted is appropriate 
come. If we have reason to be thankful for what^hasj- 
achieved,we recognize the fact thatmuc t 

more difficult part of the task-still remains to be done. ^ ^ 
is characteristic of the Jewish reformation that at ^ ^ 
claimed to be final and conclusive The movem 
a movement; it has not ended in the 

doxy for the old one-that fatal error which ^ £7^ m0V e- 
with sects and sects of sects. The present ^ assured 

ment do not intend, now that the fruits o ei ^ flatter i n g 

beyond all peradventure, to fold their arms a ? Vital 

unction to their souls that they have 

problems are still before us which require that 

solution all the wisdom, all the patience, all the moderation 

we can bring to bear upon this task. future 

And who can tell the new and unforeseen int0 

hides? The reform movement has carried us J a J vitally 
the heart of modern life, and we are as e re ligions. 

affected by its pulsations as are other churc as 

The old isolation is a thing of the past for the !/,„ 

he freely avows and as is demonstrated by is rea betterm ent 

honest workers for the elevation of mankind and tn 
of human life. Reform is not to sink to a m ® re otherwise 
off one body of religious people from anot er, ^ lifCt a 
meaningless to its bearers. It is to remain a pnn abrea st, 

spur to timely action, a perpetual admonition o t ; ffle> 

on our own native ground, with the best t oug the p aS t 

Reform as an article of our creed not on y j u ® 0 idest and 
action, but is our watchword for future work. veins the 

most severely tried of all the churches feels in re f 0 rmer 

youngest and freshest life-blood of the present. f ore stall 

once shall mean a reformer always. Thus we ope 
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the necessity of offering concessions after the mischief has been 
done, caused by the refusal to listen to the just demands of the 
time in due season. 

But for the orthodox Jew also the old isolation is passed. 
He cannot longer be, nor does he desire to be, exactly what his 
forefathers were. In that sense all Jews living within the 
influence of modern civilization are reformed Jews, no matter 
how strictly they may adhere to the old ceremonialism. Nay, 
even beyond the apparent zone of this influence, even in darkest 
Kussut, there are many thousands of them who are acquainted 
an ave fully mastered the problems that occupy the 

Sf. 'r e r. life 0f 0Ur time - With their f-es still 

in heir rabbinical tomes, their minds ascend to the high- 

eiT nS ^ met ? hySiCal SpeCulation - Under their ™gainly 

a nrnHi *” mgUa barbansm ' the inner man is often as marked 
uc 0 °ur own day as is the most pronounced reformer. 

church^ h T S ° far beCn Spared the affliction of a new 
sight W aS n °- t - een ^ UC t0 ° Ur c * earer * ns ight or wiser fore- 
old faith LT' 1 “ thC firSt P ' aCe 40 the P eculiar nature of the 

ilt’refotm ^ SeC ° nd *° **“ “““ that * ed *> tbe 

term It i s * S t 0t * , cburcb ‘ n tbe Christian acceptation of that 
creed and armed COmmunit y founded u P°n a technical 

does not d a - T ^ P ° Wers not to be found elsewhere. It 

(face,”on the* ° ** the a PP ointed guardian of “the means of 
the salvation of ^ faithful dis P en sation of which depends 
form of °" a t S0Ul Judaism entered hist -y the 

This thought wlT d t0gether by a reli g ious thought. 

^■’bvwhL^^! 336 " in the form ° f a “covenant with 
ity, with a Demi* ^ natlon was set apart and charged, in its total¬ 
ise individual w^th" 11881011 ** 1S n0t a matter of choice with 

Se was born into it ^ ^ shouId enter into this compact ; 
entitled to all it<? r ' u«. S * natlve of the “House of Israel,’ 1 he is 
duties. “ u on f t S P r * vde £ es > and charged with all its 

eSurch. One ic sra cl is the historic name for the Jewish 

sib le and Indivisible 8 -^ *!! ^ household — God » tb e One, Invi- 
, and one rule obtains for all its members, 
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viz., his will as revealed in his law. In the ancient lanc | of 
this vast household he had his sanctuary , h.s orders of ^nests 
and Levites, founded also on birthright, is Th 

who declared his purposes and foretold h.s judgments. These 
«g» of .ho ‘‘House of tool” hove lo.«J.»“ ^; 
peared; but their ideas have remained, and outlasted all the 
misfortunes and trials of the scattered nation A Jew my 
may not belong to a congregation, just as he pie , y 
owns allegiance to the covenant with God-—in ot er w - 
siders himself a jew-no man has the right to question hispo ^ 
tion. His submission is due to the Law on y, 
an open book which the Jew is even bound to studj ev * 7 

of his life. He is responsible to no human tri una o{ 

Knowing the true way of repentance, he does no go 

any other atonement. . * n( j n0 

The “ancient faith” never had an authorize ’ ^ 

serious attempt was ever made to impose one U P°" 1 ' and 
any demand for reform is, so to speak, a omes ic ’ ^ 

always, as in all self-respecting families, settled at h . - ves 
most radical reformer repudiates separation, an t 

stronger proofs of his fealty than the zealot who will * 
from the old paths even to a hair's breadth. Ju a ^ ^ 
gious democracy, a people’s church in the roa es her 

word. The ecclesia oppressa of the world guaran 
members the fullest measure of individual liberty. ent 

The absence of a priestly order saved the reform interest 
from the opposition which imperiled authority an c r0 f 

naturally show toward innovations. The rabbi is no a c j a i a nd 

an organized class, and his ordination carries wit 1 ^ no on 

formal consecration. He has been aptly cal e measure in 

matters religious;” he is a “master in Israe j s 

which he himself has mastered the field of his ac 1 . fed 
able to dispense the light and knowledge that e * s acc ords 
The small modicum of authority that the rabbinical a ^ 
to him he can increase only by the weight of his P er ^° pe ople. 
by the confidence that he can instil into the hearts o | ^ an 
In this respect the Jewish reformation has widene ra 
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restricted the influence of the rabbi. It has called him out of 
h>s study, and has set him face to face with his own people in 
Ml V ,ew of the outside world. It has created opportunities 
for him to minister to the religious life of the members of his 

congregation in their homes, and to be a leader in all kinds of 

Z l! 1 ° f thC POOf and the instruc fion of the igno- 

Turch n lmP ° Sed UP ° n him the duty of ^presenting his 
schooUf r rr°, nS ^ WhiCh thC JeWS P art ' c ‘P ate - In the 
on, ° ' 6 he h “ learned the lesson of toleration, not 

is harder to men ° f dlfferCnt Creeds or of no creed at all, but, what 
from hirl T y ° Ut ’ t0Ward ‘ h0Se 0f his own who differ 

apostleshiD of ° USC " . Israel> and tbose who hanker after 
P nl " eW revelation must go outside for it. 

fact that°i e wa! USe movement was the 

whicbeV an ; t r empo r neous with the s ° dai «*»»•*» 
‘he eig h “ JeWS °- WeSter " EUr ° Pe ^ thC btter Part ° f 

questionwas not o U Z H ' “ ^ ^ ° f “ The 

not of that doirni f ” in ^ a creed > but of supplying a need; 
Jews,” but for theT Vat '° n which - as Paul says, is “of the 
the world that now J " 0t ^ the WOrld t0 COme ' but for 

"leads the willing- a 'h “ “ a historic necessity” which 

SUre ly willing to be "ed fortVT 1 ” a " d the Jews were 

Which ‘hey had found themsefvZ Wretched . c ° ndition s in 
stood that, if the bettor f Ves ' The dear-sighted under¬ 
equipped for his new di f t0 come ' '* must find the Jew 

h« religion was so rl T ^ prlvlle S es - civic and social. But 
could not be done with xoY W ° Ve " h ' S daily life that this 
°f the restrictions that't*- raiSln ® tbe 9 ues tion as to the validity 
t° his Law had been h * lai P osed- The right to live according 
custom of the father * SUCh a fearful price that the ,east 

t'tyof a divine ordina ^n th * T S ° f the faithfu l the sa «c- 
ov ergrow n the soirit-rrZ eremon ‘alism had so enveloped and 
d °ubt whether the latt Judaism that it was natural to 

II was not a theoref iZ* d SUrvive the downfall of the former. 
SoIved forthemselver a l Ut 3 P ractical Problem, which many 
without asking permission of the rabbi By 
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and by the conflict reached the Sj 

to edify large portions of t P P 1 - d {rom the corn- 

needed if these were not to be entire^ y g ints 

munity. The old unquestioning faith gave T ^ tQ 

to the more liberal ideas which schoo s soug ht 

dispense for the Hebrew youth, and which were eage y 

and accepted by them. .Terms of the new 

Once admitted into the synagogue, g b) 

ideas fell npon a fruitful soil, and them & aU timt! 

the independence which the congregation* bn.. 

enjoyed among the Jews. This ,s the , s 

Uon wns not noticed so much by outs.dets. No molen^ ^ 
or clashes of arms signalised its appearanc . 
no. begin in districts where the Jews are ' d ” ^ 
bent, £ in Rutin, Poland, end Austna. but m Germany.,^ 
they are settled in groups of moderate siz , Unk them 

areas, and without any ecclesiastical orga "‘“ t tl happ ened, 
together. It was therefore possible, and it ft qj * D Jf ulbed . 
that conflicts which divided one bo y e oldest 

Besides, although the Jews had they 

cities of Germany longer than their C eightee nth cen- 

were still treated as aliens in the mi , cou ld buy with 

tury. They had no right, but such as <hy 
money; and even this privilege was some cause or 

What human power could they invo e o p . trea t e d 

avenge their wrongs? And if they were s belowcon- 

in regard to their civic rights, their religion was the c om- 

tempt. On it was heaped all the oppro nu churc h could 

bined greed of the state and the arrogance o cr j me . The 

invent. Its very existence was considere known 

psalmist’s prayer, “I shall not die, but ive . ; ra ti 0 nof 
the works of God,” was on the lips of the Jew an could 

the devil, the original sin (Erbsiinde) ot Israel. real p i e ty, 

be any element of truth in their religion, any ve ^ a though 1 
anything worth preserving or even knowing * were left to 
never entered the minds of the rulers. So e j ^ ^ their 
themselves and not molested so long as t e s 
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disputes did not disturb the public peace and so long as they 
paid their taxes ungrudgingly. ® ^ 

and A 0 ar 0 t n ook he fT 1VeS ^ ^ ° f controversi « often ran high, 
theol™ ? acrimony which we are accustomed to in 

were f!rmL C ° nteStS K C ° mbinations of differing communities 
Bu tl! 1’ eVen a " d excom munication were resorted to 
Had l0St itS te " 0rs - and i^ bolts 
.. t a L t the feet ° f the lntend ed victims. All this is a 

that haveTeen St °? "T “ d am0 " g the beSt of a11 the re forms 
ortlto and Ve VCd ^ the mutual forb — which the 
another. Progressive sides of Judaism show to one 

begun and carrkd°n 7^ T"^ Germ ^n-Jewish; for it was 
country and in cont' the firSt century o{ its life in that 

settled or wh* he ST T*!? Germa " J ews had 

literary battk w e e f J n gS had penetrated ’ There the 
•ar commentaries kp^’ * ranslations of the Bible with popu- 
duced. There schools^ C flf "* 1 7 7* revised liturgies intro- 

foe principles of modern^ 6 Ig ' 0US trainin £ of children on 

wry catechisms, manuals of bfhf 7 77 dCVised ’ and the neces ' 
were provided. It wa* * r b ^ hlStor ^» h ymn-books, etc., 
duced as a stated Dart 7 ?!r inany that the sermon was intro- 
piilpits were filled with m" ^ 7° rshlp ’ and the new * y created 
Wor d and competent e ,„ e ", Wh ° 7 ™ masters of the spoken 
tional and in its mode P ° Unders of J ud aism, both in its tradi- 
c °nferences in the interest C °"^ pt,on - There a lso a number of 
narieswere founded for thef — ref0 £ rmation were held; semi¬ 
foe demands of the n P raimn g of rabbis who would answer 

^^teenthcentu";:^- 6 “*"*“«* 

the scattered race^waTfirst * * German T that the history of 

of m °dern historiographv *77 t0 the WOrld in the manner 
material therefor had ^ , S W3S a gl 2 antic task i for the 

rel ‘gious libraries of th 1°" y t0 ** collected from the vast 
bom the archives of Ch 7 ™ themselves * but also unearthed 
heal and civil courts * 7 7 churches ’ monasteries, ecclesias- 
’ xtend mg over many centuries. For the 
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Jews had had no historian of their own since J°^P^ US ’^ ^ 
name was a hissing and a by-word w.th them, as the *om 
slave” “Noch in den ersten Jahrzehnten d.eses jahjhunde 
war selbst die Geschichte der Schicksale and Thatigkeitente 
Juden wahrend der zwei Jahrtausende der on 

kanntes Feld.” says Dr. Jost in the preface t0 JV g wit h 

the history of Judaism (1857). The -cce^ 

which that field has been cultivated has been o g ^ 

to the reformation, for it showed clearly that Ju ai 
descend from heaven as a complete systemwh.h ^ ^ 
changes and chances of time and place, u • various 

historic religions, it is a growth that has passed g 

stages, and has been vitally affected by the beliefs and ph. 
sophical conceptions with which it came into contac . ^ 

P The weight of that historical teaching was greatly 
by the dissemination of the Bible, the «****£ ££ 
for in it the voice of the Hebrew seers was beard « J 

people, and the proclamation that the essen 1a p ^ their 

is spiritual and not ceremonial was again broug 

In this way the movement spread and gained 
it was further favored by the outburst of genera things 

over Germany for which the year 1848 is famous. ^ 

seemed to augur well for the future dev ® ° P “f“ tion were 

ideas, and the minds of the leaders of 1 e r . - DO ii t ical 

filled with high hopes and energy. But a P er ‘° P trace 0 f 
reaction set in which was bent upon wiping ou w ith 

the “iniquities” of 1848; culminating in the is ® a ^ German 
its succession of wars. The reconstruction o Teutonic 

empire meant war upon the Jews and the re apse o 
Christendom into the intolerance of the Middle Ages. ^ 
This disappointment was the more galling as * . crlan( j t 

been eager to take their places in the armies o e gan k to 
and had sealed their patriotism with their blood. 
downright despair when thousands of fugitives ro aD neared 
driven with their wives and children from their Q erma n 

in 1882 on the German frontiers, and implored t ei 
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kindred to help them to a resting-place for their weary feet. So 
absorbing was this appalling task that mere ideal aims and 
endeavors had to be cast aside. The duties of the hour involved 
q s 10ns o life and death to hosts of unfortunate people, and 

fo t n h° P , r r 00 H PUrPOSeS that fequire Safet ?’ P eace - and 'eisure 

or he lr cultivation. And this state of affairs has continued up 
woLe T :T T: faCt ’ * may 6Ven bC Said t0 have 8»*? 

the re T d 0f deVOtlng themselves to religious progress, 

deLt h !*” h3Ve Had t0 buCkk ° n thei ' ° ld —or of 
themon’ V° T‘ the attacks of ene mies that encompass 

^ in the - ***• 

tjl!!:; l0n k ger w ^glaubig, as were our fathers in 
enlighLe7and S; t *° metimes * is hard to be consistently 
spiteof the a rat '° nal,st,c - The new ideas were not lost, in 
birth Unob^ they had received in ‘he land of their 

° f b ? leaders, a new 
the middle of theT ♦ ^ pre P ared for ‘heir safety. Since 

been touched b^the CCntUry * daSS ° f T oung J ews - that had 
Though not men of . ^ ad immigrated int o this country, 

sufficiently clear und ° f h ‘ gher educat ion, they had a 

advocates of reform bth*" ^ i^ 6 ' deaS P rornul g ated by the 
Poor in world* Z ds and " ^ ^ pi “- th ° Ugh 

at the foot of thfsne ’i . i m ° cases - compelled to begin 

inherited virtues of their rac^’ °l P ‘ UCk and the 

of ‘he Atlantic nar “! They had left on the ot her side 

hotter times to com" $ TV fam ' heS ’ who looked to them for 
heart led the newcom ^ never ’ fail,n g s P ur in the Jewish 
first yielding to the S ,nt ° thC W ‘ ld regions that we re then 
Wherever these men tOUCh ° f American civilization, 

hers they formed the 3 gamed a fo °thold in sufficient num- 
for no rabbi to helo tT* ^ * nt ° con g re g a tions. They waited 
anyone; they P , m ’ and asked for no permission from 

"the House of Israel^ C w r ? ed ^ rightS as members of 

resources, they formed n. lth SCanty membership and scantier 
representative refoT.1 ^ nudeus of almost a » the large and 
congregations that exist today. They 
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lively, in Germany. of the reformed 

Immigration gradually swelled the tent pre ach- 

congregations, and emboldened them to invite compe 

ersfrom the old home to fill their P“ l P^V Lithe 

pects offered to these men were by no means temping 
positions were endowed with one a „d 

all state interference which came w a 

from the yoke of prescriptive nghts ^ 

hindrance to progress in Germany. 14 w ” Anient to accept 
induced some of the leading spin s in „ regat ions of the 

the calls extended to them by the "^L leafning and ability, 
New World. Among them were men of learn g r 

whose acknowledged standing as P rea Uon Most of 

proved of great value to the work of the attempt the 

these men were, however, too far 

acquirement of a foreign tongue as e “ time s i nce their 
trations ; nor was there any need of it at th ^ pub . 

flocks still clung to the mother-tongue in_ ho• J ^ 

lie worship. The first revised hturg.es, the fi st schoo^ ^ 

the first weekly and monthly papers were a tran s- 

we witness the curious spectacle o a move and fi rs t 

planted thousands of miles from the; P 1 ** even gradually 

development, not.only continuing its , fields 0 f growth 
assuming the leadership and opening up new fields g 

and activity. . nn . prs that still 

That initial stage is now past; the ew p Raflk an d 

survive have been transformed into ful mer American 

file, both within and without the pulpit, are as ^ side o{ 

manner born, and, with few exceptions, Eng 1 y ' q{ the 

the ancient Hebrew is at present used as the v 

reformed Jewish worship. r are d under 

If we now inquire how the reform movement b it has 

this change, and what record of vitality an 
made, these few facts will suffice for an answer: £oU „d 

In every large city of the United States are to 
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temples of the modern type, some of them being the religious 
homes of large bodies of Israelites, and the centers of much 
activity in the fields of charity and education. Even in the 
smaller towns, wherever the number of Jews is sufficient to 
maintain a congregation, there are houses of worship of the 
same character. Since 1873 most of them are joined together 
in a “Union of American Hebrew Congregations,” founded 
chiefly for the purpose of maintaining a theological college for 
the training of native rabbis. As shown by the name adopted, 
this union is non-sectarian within Jewish lines. It is not paled 
in by any creed or standard of worship. Its doors are open to 
any congregation willing to range itself under the general desig¬ 
nation of Hebrew; and no supervision of the internal affairs of 
any of its constituent bodies has ever been attempted. Prac¬ 
tically, however, the union is the rallying-point of the reform 
element of the country, and numbers now 150 members. 
Although its primary object is the support of the college, other 
matters of general interest have at times come before its annual 
meetings. No similar organization based upon the broadest 
principles of individual liberty exists anywhere in Jewry. 

The Hebrew Union College was opened in 1875 * n Cincin¬ 
nati, where it is still located. Its faculty consists of ten mem¬ 
bers, and the average attendance of students is sixty-five. More 
than sixty of its former pupils are now preaching reformed 
Judaism throughout the length and breadth of the county — a 
fair showing, surely, when we consider that it is an eight-year 
course through which the students have to pass before receiving 
their ordination. 

After some minor attempts at a ministerial organization, the 
entral Conference of American Rabbis was organized in 1889. 
ts ast published report shows a membership of- 150. Of its 
practical usefulness it has given proof in the publication of the 
union prayerbook and the union hymnal, both works having been 
°P tec * in over one hundred congregations. The language 
in both is chiefly the English ; only the old landmarks 
Jew’ h ii tur gies, with their classical expressions of 

Wls aith and hope, are given in Hebrew, with a paraphrase 
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i„ the by .hei, side. Ye. 1 " j"”'yTta 

ing ^ ,0 be done .o ennb.e 

their use without mental reservation * n «np 

si „e of the prayerbook “ f 7“f v ° “and “tmond da,a 
tion of pericopes for sabbaths, festivals, an 

embodying the loftiest utterances of ^ glided in 

and sages. The framers o t e ne to 

this part of their work by the conviction that the ^ his 
religious and ethical progress for t e Jew 1 Eliot, “our 

oldest reminiscences; that, in the words of George W. 

finest hope is our finest memory. development 

Should anyone desire to know more ° f ^^e be such -let 
of the ancient faith-and I trust that ^ 

him secure copies of these books, an e ^ br j n g to 

such fairness as an honest believer in one c u ^ ^ a ddi- 
bear upon an inquiry into the be le o * no r ormu las, he will 
tion to" adaptations and paraphrases of th ^ ^"r’ship. in 
find there prayers and meditations o of toda y are 

which the ideals and aspirations of the J the best 

freely and fully expressed. Thus he may the Zeit- 

authority how far the reformed Jew is in tone and hoW 

geist; how much of the old leaven sti c ings >( ’ „ Go( j' s 

he reconciles such concepts as “the chosen people, ^ ^ 

covenant with Israel,” or “the messianic miss. ^ ^ 

larger views that he professes elsewhere in g 

human and divine. ... <. ur nrised to 

In the hymnal one will in all li e 1 oo non -Jewish 

notice the free use which the compilers ave ma compo sers; 

poetry, and of tunes and anthems y non J commun ity of 
wherein he will, as we do, get a foretaste o {or by a ll 

saints of all creeds and churches hoped and pray 
truly God-inspired souls. , , customs 

Other essential departures from long-es tero ple set- 

have by this time become essential features o sanctity 

vice, and have indeed begun to assume somet mg ^ ea r 0 \& 

of inviolable ordinances. The grandchildren o coerced 

folks who had to be reasoned and sometimes ge 
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into the propriety of uncovering their heads during worship 
now regard the older custom as an intolerable want of rev¬ 
erence. Through all the long centuries our people maintained 
he oriental custom of the separation of the sexes in the syna¬ 
gogue; and it is still religiously observed by the immovables 
as well as by the timid and half-hearted reformers. In America 
however, the eastern fashion has been resolutely set aside as 
inconsistent with our social habits. The introduction of family 
pews stoutly resisted at first, has already ceased to have any 
eight wnh the unreformed Jew as an objection to his taking 
part in the revised service. 

p ri°r to these new departures, however, another and far more 

, thC HfC ° f the dau S hters of Israel had been 
ken in the schoolroom. Under the old system religious instruc- 

the :r te r for boys and young men ° n, y- The nurture 

„fe c onH r? T hdd t0 bC sufficientl y secured by the home 

guard S i thC HebrCW fashi0n - But when this sa fe- 
was DlareH ° g i' Ve Way ’ and the general education of girls 

Z tit 1 a CVeI With that 0f bo * S ’ an entire <* a 4 in 

congrLaTona tT” beCame “ecessary, and the 

imnl g ! SCh ° 0lS °P ened their doors to girls also. In no 

this particular “ tHe *; eformation been more successful than in 
be advised that th Toa PP rec,ate 11 the Christian reader must 
the children of the 'T r ® ll & lous sch ools are not intended for 
sion is marlp • ■ UDC urcbed masses, for whom ample provi- 

children of the th**?* 7 *' The Schools are conducted for the 
portion 0 / 1 memberS - Great care and a considerable 

‘eacZg JL P 6 !, rCVenUe ^ bCSt0Wed on The 

four of five vet g ™ duated P lan extending over a period of 
Palestine as L,nh t l COm P rises Bible history, geography of 
the intelligent re 1 ^ e "? sh antic iuities as is indispensable for 
tory of the lews ^ i" g ° * be ^ cr *P ture s, the post-biblical his- 
the festivals and* ^ P ro P er > ethics, and the explanation of 
^formed service ° A Ceremonies as are sti11 observed in the 
ci *l kind of helnf, i S a GaCh CIaSS is en & a g ed in some spe- 
in grainin^ into h, • service for the children of the poor, thus 

and parcel of thei/reli^on S ^ d ° ing S ° od is part 
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The crowning event of the pupil’s school >ife is the con- 

firmation with which it closes. This ,s celebrated on the^Fea^ 

of Weeks, the original of the Christian Pentecos . 
law it is a thanksgiving day for the first harvest buMhe Ph 
sees endowed it with a deeper significant * ^ 

memorial season of the revelation on Sinai a J ^ o{ ^ 

‘ cration of Israel to the mission symbolized in 
covenant with God. First harvests and se ond hamsts, ^ 
all the other joys of husbandry in the nation , 
Hebrews, have long since been torn fr sad 

and the pristine gladness of the feast has been turned^ 
memory of the beautiful days of the P a J B p enteC o St has 
significance to which the Pharisees raised the true ^ ^ ^ 
remained in the hearts of Israel, and to this Y 
above all the time of the bestowal of the law. In*'* 

Ages the divina commedia enacted at Sinai ins P l . 

Jthe sublimest outpouring of their souls ; and 

tive of the modern disciples of the Phanse , h churcb 

has made it the most gladsome season of t b i htes t 

year. On that day the house of God is arrayedm ^ 

colors with which the flowers, nature s favon e 

adorn an earthly habitation; and the children of^ 

greeted with songs and the sound of instruments asthj .PP^ 

in festal procession. Thus they are led up to e {enev/ the 

there is nothing but the testimony,” that they J ^ 

vows of Sinai, and become responsible "' em which the 

nant. With appropriate ceremonies—in the cnoi_ 

rabbi is free, as there are no precedents to bind i d ^ dare 

lants reiterate the standard formulas of the J® WIS future life 

their acceptance of them, and promise to or er j n the 

in accordance with them. After receiving the en< ^ . ^ they 
venerable form of the “laying on of hands by t ^ thcir 
are bidden to go to their parents who are present an which 

blessing in the presence of the congregation, an 
never fails to touch all hearts to the quick, an ca ^ c d the 
deeper springs of religious feeling. It may e y fternoon is 

annual revival meeting of the Jewish church. 
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given over to family rejoicing at the happy event. That the 
poor are not forgotten goes without saying; and for many of 
hem the same confirmation joy is provided through the thought¬ 
fulness of the well-to-do families. 

When I said that there was no precedent for the annual act 
of confirmation, I meant that there was none for it in its present 
form of an annual ceremony for both sexes. The germ of the 

s stem^rV^ H 4 h ° me . gr0Wth ' In the theological 
hnv -.1, u bansees ul * religious accountability begins for 

S7to W ; Y he th J rteenth and for with the, twelfth year 
tribunal fn agC thC parentS are co-respondents before the divine 
tribunal for every transgression of their children. No special 

the bov °" y marks the transition in the life of the girl; but 

his thirteenuTb? * m ° Tn ' mg Service on the sabbath following 

benediction in which^d “ t0 pr ° n0unce P ublic ly the 

havimr rhr, , , God ls P raise d, with thanksgiving “for 

-dTrdZ rt fr °T am ° ng aU nati0ns t0 be the - Jpients 
us.” He eithe ^ thereb y P lant ed eternal life within 

read for v h , reads hlmself °r, if not advanced enough, has 
day, and is^hen 6 Hebrew P art of the pericope for the 

the observance o^Z & Minak ' self - acc ountable for 
Lawgiver The H h C0 ' nmandments enjoined by the divine 
and merciful r l ! “ ° ccasion for famil y rejoicing 

public acknowledZ ° f ** P °° r and needy ' This formal 
the consent or oart WaS " 0t ’ h ° Wever > esse "tial, neither was 
birthdaZZtrZtf? ° f 3 rabbi re< l uired - The thirteenth 
religious majority. ‘ **“ " ghtS a " d privile S es of the boy’s 

an instructive instan° n r*? 6 details because the confirmation is 
ment endeavors ° ** ma " ner in Which the reform move- 
f °rms and ideas as lfnHrtt ^ V ‘ talize Such of the inherited 
Prove acceptable to th emse ves t0 the process of revival and 
treated i n the « he peop e ‘ The entire service has been 
and burial. I s u a ii man ” er » including the rituals for marriage 
is distinctively Am . meiUl0n onl > r one other innovation, since it 
lectures in addition anC * * s introduction of weekly 
0 the serm on on sabbath mornings. They 
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are given, as a rule, on the eve of the sabbath, or in some 
pbcm on Sunday mornings. They afford to i th "* bb ;“ h “S„ 
trinity to discuss before his people sublets of a »“ h 
raj than can be fittingly treated in a sermon as par. of * 
pubic service. These lectures bring to the bourn ol^God « 

large cbm ol merchants and ^ k 

unable or unwilling to sacrifice one of the six y 
civil law permits them to devour to 

reason they deserve recognition “ d ."w the labor »hich this 
entitled to the gratitude of his people for the lab ^ 

double task imposes upon him. But it needs f « 0 r 

show that an hour’s attendance at worship on Friday ev g 
on Sunday morning does not compensate tor th 
the sabbath, and. especially, for the loss of its influen P 
Jewish home life. This is one of the problems of the fut 
To adopt the first day of the week as the 

is a solution to which most of the progressive congJS ‘ ; ^ 

not take kindly. Their reluctance is not to e stron g est 
when it is remembered that the sabbath is ! . of the 

ties between the Jews of every land, and t at e^ ^ chris . 
day of worship was the first public act y w > sh mo ther 

tian church repudiated her connection wit J 

church. , . u^ n caid that the 

I hope that it will be seen from what has b 0 f 

Jewish reformation is a movement strictly wi in f orm - 

the Jewish community, and shows no tendency o ^ 

ing of an independent organization. On t e c Q f the 

done much to strengthen, and even to revive, h free d 

religious and racial unity of Israel; and, in a * 1 » g 0 f 

that feeling from the narrowness and bitterness w 
persecution had instilled into it. The movemen serv ice of 

est stress upon the spiritual mission of Israe in seer s 

mankind ; an ideal that swelled the bosoms of the a ^ time> 
and inspired their sublime presentations of t e; m t rue 

That mission consists in the spread of the know e g ^ an d 
God and the proclamation of an era of uni/ersa 
goodwill among all the nations of the earth. In c aim 
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and putting it resolutely into practice, of dealing with ceremo¬ 
nials as time and conditions require, and of widening and ration¬ 
alizing the spiritual foundations of the old faith, the advocates 
of the reformation feel themselves in line with the past history 
of Judaism. They are no dissenters from a church “as establ¬ 
ished by law,” who rebelled for soul liberty against an arrogated 
dictatorship. The Jewish reformer holds the ancient masters and 
eachers of traditionalism in the highest veneration. He does 
not hesitate to go among their living followers to dispense the 
• word of God whenever asked to do so, and with no view of con¬ 
version or propaganda. In our great charities all over the land, 
as m our fraternities and humane societies, men and women 
work together forgetful of all theological distinctions, and wel- 
Wh ° think that the y can lead good and pure 
temnl!" tTT- fa ‘ thful JCWS without affiliation to synagogue or 
of the , K he ,° bjeCtS ° f their lovin g solicitude are mostly people 
offend th ° ° X . Stamp ’ but everything is so arranged as not to 
Sen T CienCe ° fthe - dare we call them so weaker” 
approoriaf" f S1St , erS ' °. f a truth - “stronger” would be more 
whichih % °J thCSe affllcted burd en-bearers glory in the bonds 

*""" i .h, days ,” ir * n<1 P™"™ 

O'® trader. ^ serious breach in the House of Israel, 

much Wider r- 1 6 r i eformat i on have insured its influence upon 
have adopted'^ CS ta " ^ lndlcated b Y the congregations that 
tendencies of 1 * P. nnc,ples - Working in unison with the best 
the Jewish cause'h lme V nd haVing testified their devotion to 
‘rating into th ey0 " d CaVl1 ’ the reformat i° n is silently pene- 
ing ^ 1 L t T y Str ° n S holds ° f orthodoxy; nay, it is reach¬ 
yearning for it °r\° f thC fa “ h itSelf- For that stran ge 
hearts dinner th T haS been stirred up in thousands of 

tests from bothl-aT* years ’ despite the thundering pro- 

l»HH 12’I “a s'" h “ b 'o»gH< to rrUos.1 a 

at “the wall of W i hlCh d ° eS not go tbere simply to pray 
goes to bes-in a Wai ! ag and to be buried in holy soil; it 
g new life of greater hope than some Christian 
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governments permit them to lead. They are still altglaubig; but 
they are thoroughly modern-minded, as the twenty or more 
colonies founded by them prove. They have put their hands to 
the plow; they plant vineyards and olive groves; they have 
resuscitated the Hebrew as the vernacular of their villages; and 
they have founded schools for their children on patterns which 
sufficiently show that they are true reformers, i. e. t improvers of 
the right kind. The movement is called Zionism — an inade¬ 
quate, even misleading, name. For, whether the temple be rebuilt 
upon its old foundations or not, it does not touch the inner 
heart of the question; nay, the supreme question is: whether 
the time has come to secure a safe refuge for the race, whose 
sufferings seem to be increasing rather than tending to their end; 
and this is a problem to which the Jewish reformation cannot 
close its eyes without becoming faithless to its own professions. 
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THE LITERARY WORK OF JOSEPH HENRY THAYER. 


By C. J. H. Ropes, 

Bangor Theological Seminary. 

«Jr Thayer’s life. „e soon 

co[|™ in the K E “. November 7, 1828, fitted io, 

i. 8fe Hu t, SCh “'' " d d ra,lua ted at Harvard 
priv, i,fe„e7;c h "J" ‘ he B °'>“ L "i" School, .850-5.1 

M he t„„T,a - o' ‘*51-531 and during , 853 - 

5< bet,a,eled m Europe. Then he studied theology one year 

"h e h ,ZL “f " y Seh °° l “<* “ Andovefsemi/a" 

Q.' , mS‘ h e 1 ,857 ' Af “ r P"“ hi "*<” * a ‘ 

ch„«h ,„?Z e E” o z: ? on,b “ S T ,■ Conere - 

with the excentmn c ' ' Here ' C rcinaincci ^ ve years, 

served as chaplain of th P p rtS ° f the yCarS i862_6 3 . when he 
unteers I n . P «fin h ^ F ° rtleth Re & im ent, Massachusetts Vol- 
literature in A ndo T *° the P r ° f «sorship of sacred 

resignation i„ 18^ ST* “ d there Until his 

‘883-84 a ave SOI f , the " moved t0 Cambridge, and in 

ln 1884 , after th° de 1T^ “ the Harvard Divinit >' School. 
Bussey professorshin a f w Abbotf he suc ceeded to the 

this chair in the sum ° * W estament cnt ‘cism. He resigned 
f °r needed rest and >1° 1901 ’ after which he went to Europe 
was seized with the Tl P T f ° r future activities - There he 
26 ‘ *. 901 , about si* w ‘ l eSS r Wh ‘ C u h terminated fatally November 
Among the h * tCr is return home - 

mentioned • D D^V ^ ** Ceived ’ the following degrees may be 
1896 (atitssesQuirenr ■ ,h 3 1 Harvard * i88 4, and Princeton, 
1892 (at its tercentenary)" 3 ’ Lltt ' D- ’ Trinit y College, Dublin, 

“l ValUa “ e0 “^ritn , nd T le^ e me ^ adS **''“*' ° f his fonner P"P lls >>*« sent 
Wknowledgj only h ^ ***~ which I am permitted to 
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Soon after hi. re.«n from the Ci.il War came the call to 

A "¥h” e "e h ”h 1 S, —T - 
Thayer, his 

second, his keen perception of the pressing _ un$elfish . 

speaking students of the New S ’work in the humble 

ness which led him to do nearly all his worn 

character of “ translator and editor.” 

Even before he returned from Europe in 1864,“ 
the duties of his chair, he had arranged with the aut o 
publisher to translate Grimm’s New Testarnent Uxu «• 

Professor Thayer’s three printed lectures- 
firmatory of the Gospels” (1871), “The “8® , , ) 

towards the Bible" (.8,.). a.d -Books ^ 

to the last of which was appended a es The first 

published in 1890 —must not be entirely pa ■ f 

of the three is a long and elaborate » d ^ 

Boston Lectures for 1871, giving a learned ye The 

plete review of New Testament criticism on 

third of the lectures is full of wise advice q[ the 

reading, incidentally showing encyc op Bible ,r 

literature. But "The Change of Affifudo thwar^th. 
is the most characteristic work he has left P tenacious 
bines his well-known courage and free om Uy his. 

hold on the essentials of Christianity which wasJ anc e. 

Rebuking radical and traditionalist all e, 1 1S a Professor 

Though it yielded little independent fruitag ’ a with 

Thayer’s work on the “ Revision ” cannot, in c ^ riog 

his literary activity, be passed over. His servi . an f or m 

the Revised New Testament, both in its ng °. vsur passed 
of 1881 and in the American edition of 1901. P*° £ Testa- 

in laboriousness those of any other mem er o 

ment company. . „ _ teacher: 

We turn now to Professor Thayer’s life-wor a lardut j es as 
His literary activity was, however, only incidental to h,s ^ at An dover 
a professor of New Testament exegesis. For eig een jj arV ard U n ‘* 
Seminary, and for seventeen more at the Divinity c °o me thods of 

versity, he patiently, earnestly, and successfully taug 
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HC W “ at the time of his resignation (June, 1901) 
£?*“* ** Se ”' 0r intermof se rvice among New Testament teachers in the 
. . tCS ' Certainly his colleagues recognized him as at the head; and 

We 2 a “ ? ' hfUl S6rViCe ’ thou S h ^ttle appreciated by the world at 
g , writes itself into the minds and hearts of grateful pupils. 8 

Professor Thayer possessed in large measure the fundamental 
qiiahfications of an interpreter of the New Testament. First 
fh • theSC ‘ S a consecrated devotion to the Lord Jesus 
*! S ' ; h ‘ S alone brin S s a man into sympathy with the 
authors 0 f the New Testament, and enables him to read it in 

Jm 'f h - m W ^‘ Ch 11 Was written . under the guidance of the 

J n rr\u iSt iS thC heart 0f the New Testarne nt, and his 
to « ! throu gh it everywhere; for, as Professor Thayer used 
Testam r °r onI ^ were men converted, but also words. New 
such a Ji P f!s eek - S CUrrent Greek born again.” In a man of 
mentality tv ° ^ S ° Utterly free from religious senti- 

one felt ft !! charactenstic seldom came to the surface; but 
the hiHH U fi Crne f tb ; as tbe tourist on Vesuvius is conscious of 
his Andov W ' th,n ' U showed in the prayers with which 
b ^ an - His were never hackneyed or 

solemnity ’f ! 7* ferVent With a dee P sense of ‘he 

in it. y thC StUdy ’ and a hu mble petition for divine help 

*S£^5r*-" Th ' ch ‘ ng ' ° f A,ii, " d * “" ra ' d * 

The . palmary argument ” in favor of the change: 

Stance that it 1 - ***' “ eW V ‘ ew ° f Scri P ,ure lies in the circum- 

secondary place and K • ma ,tles > whether books or systems, to their proper 
°f Christianity viz tbe front the cen tral and all-conquering truth 

tisen, reigning Chris/* TiT. ,0yalty t0 3 P ersonal Master—the crucified, 
who strives after a Ufl ua a ***** c ^ urc ^» l ^ at man cannot go far astray 

His W a I,fe h,ddea with Christ in God. 

and perennial ^ at .^ uaIi ^ cation f or his work was his fervent 
If ‘he first . h " s,asm for ‘he study of the New Testament, 
enthusiasm ■■ r 6 ora t° r y > s action, that of teaching is 

ma nofoneho„u° mmend me ’” Said lessor Thayer,s "to the 
one book, especially if that be the Book of books.” Of 

Times ’ January ,8, ,902 - 
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the New Testament he was the ardent interpreter and P roph ^j 
No labor was too great that could further Us stu£ J 
through his life a burning zeal drove him almost mera 
along the path of his chosen work, to open that book to oth _ 
Enthusiasm has value above scholarship, thoug ey a^ ^ 
separated, since that which inspires a pup ; U 

possessed his teacher. What a man can teach h-p-^ 
always be much less than what he may inspir ^ 

themselves, and no impartation of is views tes timo- 

to leading them to hew out their own. Here are so 

nies from Professor Thayer's pupils: finn for theo- 

He made the driest details luminous and was my mspira 

....... T » - -' sssr. 

of us, was the necessity that as ministers we s ou P w continu ^ 

and it is due to him more than to anyone else that I ha keep ab reast 

my acquaintance with the Bible in the original tongues, an 

of theological study. o{ mor e practical 

Not many instructions from any teacher least 

value to me than his oHter dictum one day. that a man ought to 
one Chapter of the Greek Testament every day that he live . worth 

One felt in Professor Thayer's lecture-room that the one^J ^ ^ 

caring for was thorough scholarship: the one t ia 8 frequent one 

any shirking of that day's task. That feeling of shame« » ‘ « made 
with me-and salutary, I trust. More than once he said1 thmg^ ( ^ 
my ears tingle, and would have made me very angry, 
not help liking him the better for saying them. ;n r^ t ; ou s enthusiasm 

I should like to pay my tribute to that glorious an like it in 

for truest scholarship, which made every pupil try or 

his own work. Testament without being 

It seems to me that I never take up my Greek Testa 

distinctly conscious of his influence as an interpreter. cinffle- 

Third among Professor Thayer’s qualifications was 8^ 

eyed and unswerving devotion to truth, in oya y scho i ar - 
said, “ I am the truth.” Truth was his passion. All n 

ship was enlisted in the search for it. eminently 

Reverence for truth and mental humility were ^ - ts 
characteristic of Professor Thayer. His very s ^ e sea rch 
careful definitions, nice discriminations, and pains a ^ ^ 
for the exact word, showed his striving after the tru 
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aS ^ eU M b °° ks and articles - manifested the same 
charactenst'c. H,s devotion to accuracy was seen even in his 
ress, without a trace of finery, he was always the pink of neat- 

ess so we,l dressed that you never noticed his clothes except 
befitting—wh.d, IS much more than fitti the man 

himfeH: raCteriZati0 " ° f ^ ^ Abb0t e< l uall y Wlies to 

Bu.“:i:x^cv?t: p f^; hich he d ° es n °* *> ***** 

He.w-Jn ’ eV ' dently studies “> be scrupulously fair, 
has m r r g h 8 T 3 He d0eS n0t Write like a ma ” -bo 

merely engaged n Zktr adVa “ Ce what conclusion he will reach, and is 

matics in dLuile. il r H T ‘° S “ PP ° rt Hist “y t0 him is not dog- 

mention of counter eviden n S ° ^ P * ay the partisan as t0 leave the 
makes i, a « : 'be advocates of the other side. .... He 

suppression of the truth thirh • aV0 ‘, d e, ' erythm « *'ke approximation to that 
. r Ot tne truth which is only falsehood in disguise.* 

Here are some testimonies from his pupils: 

made it so cleaMlm Ws e s7 h °h° f Veiy definite principles of his own, 
bis final d it h J! s SearC t h WaS and 'or the truth; that the goa 

-i"- “ “■ ™- —? 

of the Modem o( theolog^^he'dis 11 " St ?" me lhal lhe motive 

fesor Thayer’s room whh the f , 7 truth ’ 1 came out of Pro- 

a “<i that the only defense which if* mg j M he ha dabitof truth to reveal, 
if there was anything hr u c fa e cared to make was for the truth; also that, 
<bd not tally with thfs thaf o r l T 'h S ‘ Udy ° f the New Testament which 
that would have to go in h f ^ 0ther theologlcal sytem, it was the system 
lo gical system would be upbuild ^ ^ Search for truth the true the °- 

and fairness as Wh^"^? 85 ' 0 " Up ° n me by his g rea ‘ candor 

Positiveness, and leave too * * h ' S ° f ‘ en seemed *° rob him of a certain 
“ y « gave „s the imprlio ’““h 00 ^ “ t0 ,he exegesis, 

“eking only the exactest mean' 0 & u*” absolu tely fearless in his inquiry, 
es * rc t0 avoid the impressio ^ • He could not be dogmatic, and in his 
cath 'drd, he helped us by stimni °f- Speaklng with absolute finality and ex 
Ws own. The i£ “ T* T Scholarshi P* father than by impos- 
n °t have made scholars. Hi, W ° Uld haVC been easier for us » but would 
| e ir own weapons. He haH pur P 0Se seem ed to be to train men to use 

e class-room, and repudiated !h ^ thC crutches of a commentary in 
d,atCd own opinl -n the f ***** ° f an ° pinion * He even 
'Memorial, p. 3 g t C ass ’ room » formerly expressed, but in the 
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-ZTJZZL* ^ 

n> his untiring industry. U o( it. 

time in special preparatinn for each eto than J« ^ ^ 

members. This, of course, was in accumu i ate d knowledge 

previously given to the subject, a exacting, but it 

thus gathered. This rule was teaching, 

ministered greatly to the freshness and fulness 
since his natural enthusiasm never lacked fueL He ^ 
to the inspiration of the moment that could PP , d 

hand. “In the lecture-room he stuck closely to busmess;^ ^ 

willingly permit questions and dlscuSS ‘°"’. " letter t0 another 
long digressions” y°» 

theological teacher, where he say u swimming for 

your year’s end is in sight. ’ these words to 

life 1 ” The value he set upon induStfy * PP ^ at ? Remember it 
hisstudents: “ Do you wish^to^become great 
means more hours at your desk. The,greater y 
become, the more hours you must wor . Professor 

Fifth, and the last here to be of duty, 

Thayer’s qualifications as a teacher, was 1 P ^ teac hers 
which put his students and class wor r • ^ ^ t0 

in various departments seem to consi er na turally f° rm a 
enlighten the world, of which their classe J duri(lg 

small and subordinate part. Professor ay ’ . 0 f teaching, 
five years when he was almost entirely re ii{e . work , and gave 
always regarded his seminary duties as . ^is cheerful 

them precedence. This was salient y evi t0 any man, 

willingness to give his time to any stu en , prepared a 

who asked his help. If one of his pupils bad P» P ^ 
paper on which he desired advice, Professl 0 . * discuss- 

go to the student’s room and spend hours in gxtra bur- 

ing, and suggesting. He was always rea y ° iate d by his 
dens. His labors in this direction were »PP work , Pr0 
students: “When some of us desired to take sp ever y 

fessor Thayer spent an hour and a half, or ev 
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Srt,?; E"’ f h ;i pin8 r ,,His pMi ““ 

onv wnjT ? U 6Xtra W ° rk * but he never complained; 

rebuke ” In 3 word he was 

students whi n • ^ u tlme a S ainst ” ‘hat of any student or 
students who des.red h,s aid. And he did this, not of mere 

judgi ™ g ° t ° d natUre > but deliberately and of set purpose, 

these men individually the 

w *?*"• This ” Jd “' 

young men r ' 14 13 left for m e to find in you, 

* l h r in m >' °” L ' 

front. We must k u- f h y ° Ung must S° to the 
here when I am gonl " - We H “T liDt ” “ Y ° U WiU be 
now show us some returns! ” *** made “ ,nvestment in y ou i 

T, m ' y “ kMt “ d s'**™ «■< b« 

«wl, i. .iS S h, ? >to« b “, selves so con- 
sakes, ‘‘appealing f rom "pvr “ d,gnant with them for ‘heir own 

fell below their be^ H P ‘° PhiHp sob «.” when they 
wi ‘h laziness in disguise 6 H* ? W '‘ h re3 ‘ dulneSS ’ but not 
his best pupiU just hl u T n3tUrall y be ^arpest with 
held sohigEan estimat Ti 6 - ° Ught . S ° much of them and 
‘he New Testament 6 °p thC ‘ r possibilities - In the study of 
worthily rendered. ThTJ ^ 0rshi P’ and hen ce must be 
and slackness of preoa^r ° W ° f hiS enthusiasm was a holy fire, 
ence was irreverence. P 10 " Seemed almost sacrilege; indiffer- 

of faith " 6 Above" ail'd ETv °J le i f rning - but we cling to the man 

hearts g 0 out to the humbTri, — SCh ° lar a " d the teacher ’ our 
Thus we find h b Chnstian believer. 

in 8 in a similar line wEn ** 5 3nSWer to a f° rmer pupil, now teach* 

s P rin g. In these few word t Up ° n his resi g nation last 

** how his life J W b0 W u ° n rdS Whlcb follow we see the man him- 

humbly he thinks of himself^ ^ r° rk he layS down ' how 
‘•on, and above allhowsimnf' u° W Wamly he res P°nds to affec- 
P y he trusts in the mercy of the Lord : 
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distant_you will know bow com- 

When your turn comes—may . as you have sent me are 

foiling such expressions of a ® eCtl °". a " d PP It gives one a little suggestion of 
to a veteran. For in truth < e en • (self-deluded ?) thoughts of how 

what it will be to die. It starts all tho ( ^ ^ his i ife , if he 

much more earnest and enterp " S '"® - n But suc h compassionate judg- 
only had the chance to live ove g t0 give stir the 

ments as fellow-workers for truth the weakest and 

hope in the condescending kindness o hievements . So from my 

most desultory endeavors as though they were 

heart I thank you. d artic les of 

I append a list of the more .mportant books 

which Professor Thayer was the author. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


A NE W THEOLOGICAL MOVEMENT WITHIN FRENCH 
A Nr." lri p R 0 T ESTANTISM. 

Under the title Publications diverse* 

Mdndgoz, now dean of the Protest:ant theo log. w 
sity of Paris, has put forth a volume o thorough exposition of 

do justice without entering into a m ° re form the book j s an unpre- 
the type of thought represented by it. and published, or 

tentious collection of essays an ec ur It would 

delivered at different times, beginning with the year 79 ^ a 

not be correct to say that as essays, rev w articles^ ^ ^ 

pretty spirited controversy tec® and attr activeness. 

be worthy of attention, or that they lacK in emulates , 

To say nothing of the charm of style, “ £2 the French 

and at times reaches, the very best mode s geniality and 

language, there is a certain warmth of feeling, b which com- 

winsomeness of manner, pervading the pages o ^ ^ above 

pel one to listen to what the author has to say. O ^ o{ 

the interests of controversy the author h hjs part icular 

religion ; that, however much he may desire tuate d by the 

views prevail, he holds the truth as above them, and ^ ^ 
desire to know and lead others to int0 conflict 

of novel doctrines, it was inevitable thathesho ^ opponents 

with conservative thinkers. In such conflic contro versy does 

with the utmost consideration and respect. ’ he fee i s that 

not stir him up to bitter denunciations. Not e invective . 

he has been grievously misrepresented does is uncompro- 

On the other hand, his attitude toward tradmonal and 

mising. He stands firmly by the banner ition . There 

vividly and vigorously wages his warfare agams " q{ fj rm ness 
is here a rare combination of good qualities wor thy 0 f 

and geniality, of calmness and strength, t a ^ neme nt ckr#** 

'Publications diverses sur U Fidiisnic et son applicationJ I ' protestante 

traditional. Par Eugene MAnAgoz, professeur k la Faculty + 4aS . Fr.7-5°- 

de l’Universit6 de Paris. Paris: Librairic Fischbacher, 190 • P* 

294 
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; a d :;;: ti0n - In “ id * of a debate which means life or death to his 
avonte system of thought, Professor Mdndgoz remembers that his 
opponents are, like himself, Christians, evangelicals, and, above al 
ers of the truth; that, however they may differ n m ny detaS’ 

Se 1 mo " ChriSt ’ Md that the P° ints « "h** he'andit 

W^enLTto T d Vital tha “ th0Se on which the y d^er 

the oast in th* 7 ‘ h ’ had theological debates been carried on in 
comeTnto us^ SP ' r,t ’ ^ «****"« wouId “ever have 

and^Lem^Ttt'olZl^ M°i ^ C °? parativel y new type of thought 
and we may devote a mtle g °u * ““** deSerVe s P ecial not 'ce ; 

This system h« h ? h * P resentation of this system, 
of “the theol beconie knowl > Europe under the three names 

system held and tautrht bv th / PC *" dlstmctlon hom the older 
As far as it shows thfdJft . pr ° fessors of the school of Montauban.* 
line that divides the tw • ** m reDcb Protestantism to be along the 
Paris and Montauban — '“ P ° rtant centers of theological education — 
appropriate. But the o • ' S name is helpful, and may be accepted as 
took to characterize it nglnators a “d leaders of the movement under¬ 
and it will be neither regUlative ideas b T ° tb er terms; 

‘he earliest to apil ! .”" Pr ° fitable to avoid these. Mdndgoz, 
of mm, ProEor Sab"? 0 ^ ” eW S >" tem , gave it the name 
“criticalsymboSsm>- to t?eS’° n ^^ ha “ d ’ applied the term 
hy himself i n 1893 an( j ° re lglous knowledge propounded 

of M&me by UfyUj? ! P “ a Suitable Philosophical basis 
{August 3 and 7 , , 8 S comb“ “T 0 "* ^ in the ***» lib ” 
ynholofidiisme, which bein^ ‘ mng t Jj ese two names, coined the title 
fessor M<5n£g 0z (P u bl J- 8 CCe c pted ’ at least provisionally, by Pro- 

■»« “ ■* «■*».« 

'“»« p™' " i "' ,r °< '9°°. led by tm 

sit y «f Paris—Sabatier andMzz theolo & ical Acuity of the Univer- 
f onner of these, who was also d u Th * lamented decease of the 

0De «age of its development M 0 ! aCulty > rounds off and closes 
S, «ht that it threatens the/urth? 1 * ** tempted sa T a ‘ first 
* Cf- Gustav l a r pr0gress of the movement. But 

A Sohn, 1901 . SCH ’Ou Tkeologie dir Paruer SchuU. Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke 
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suge of development, his Deeply, therefore, 

incalculable value, was not an mhnlofideists for the loss sus- 

though we may sympathize™! and the cause 

tained by them, and, m fac , y , u Q n the sad event as 

of theological thinking in general, we can endangering its life, 

putting an end to so vigorous a tendency, or 8 the0 . 

P But what, it may be asked, is the exact nature o th.s ^yp 
logical thought, and how is it distinguished from the elder g 

cal ism ? . . tn t he two parts of 

The answer may be briefly given by pointing “‘ t found ers and 

the name furnished respectively by its wo symbolism 

expounders. SymUoloW™ *• a S htar/and pith 

as a theory of religious knowledge an fi harmonize, 

of the gospel of salvation. These two elements ““““‘a* t0 
not merely as not nullifying each other, or P* es ® complements, 

each other, but as positively requiring each other « « ^ 

Sabatier’s theory of critical symbolism, we g kjndred and 

either into Mdndgoz’s idea of fidctsmc onn f Mdndg oz 

similar principle. On the other hand, the ne0 . 

requires some such philosophy of religion as is given 
Kantian epistemology of Sabatier. o{ these e i e . 

To attempt a full description or exposition of A suffice 

ments of the new system would lead us too ar a * fa 

to refer to Sabatier’s Esguisse d'une phtlosop tc wo rk is 

psychologic ct I'histoirc? The fundamental principle of^ ^ only 
that religion is an inner relation with a Persona q{ the inte l- 

be conceived in the mind and represented y ... leas t a similar, 
lectual life of man. These symbols bear the same, o ht The 

relation to the reality of religion that language language. The 

same thought may be expressed in different orm U&1 co ncep- 

same religious reality may be clothed in var y ,ng ted int o dog- 

tions. These intellectual conceptions may be co le gitimate. 

mas. In fact, they must be. Dogmas are necessary ^ essence 
But they must be open to modification. They are n surrender of 
of individual religion. That essence is simp y an 
self to God, i. ,, faith. . York : I— 

3 English translation: Outlines of a Philosophy of et f % .. t 0 urNA.L» 

Pott & Co., 1897. A review of the French book is P 1 ™ 1 * 1 6z6 

pp. 999-1002 ; and a notice of the English translation in o . 
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UinlT tIT f ba ! ie f S , th ° Ught ^ in ‘° and fuses with that of 
God^The htohfTf “* *'”*u‘“ reIigion - sa y s Sabatier, is faith in 
SenintJl m which this faith has been expressed is 

E God wh ° USneSS JCSUS ChriSt ' He felt himse,f be the 
himself to tea!itrSd^ ,g r t |. — iMpired by Jesus ch rist, feels 

to constitute him a new being ThTT' f*? ^ the faith necessar y 
says M^n^irny k • • ^ essentlal thing in Christianity, 

exposition^ t . begmn, “ g f where Philosophy ends and the historical 
thin? r, e . g0Spel of J esus Christ commences-the essential 

W'lnsaviThTith* iTs fa ‘ th “ distin £ uished from beliefs. 
Professor *£/ • u**** * °f ieli ‘f s * This is the keynote of 
the variations ofthis The . Volume of essa y s before us rings 

ning to end with the <// pr0p0sitlon - II is concerned from begin- 
of this thesis ment ’ eXpUcati0n > defe “*> a » d application 

salut/’ the Shor' 0* CSSays ’ entitled “^flexions sur 1‘dvangile du 
essay’ besiders"tin 7 the ‘T *"• 38 “ l8 ^‘ '» ‘his 

M^n^goz traces its nfd h Pn “ CIpIe and ? ivin g *<» biblical ground, 
refrain from reprod^^ an . mterestin g ske ‘ch, which we cannot 
history we find the ^ out,me> In the earlrest age of biblical 

<heoce y to J£::zi/ZT d iev r n to be saivation by 0be - 

* 5 ; 39 . 40; Deut. 11 ■ 2 fi-Vs\ tj ' ^' 26 ’ 19: 5-8 • 20 = 5 . 6; Numb, 
'oner submission of the h BUt by obedience is here meant the 
analysis this obedience^ T *° the Wil1 of God ‘ In th e ultimate 

identity when he takes the°I T'u ^ faUh ' PaU * reco g nizes the 
(Rom. 4 ; 2). ground that Abraham was saved by faith 

marked progres^-These”** M ° Sa ‘ C P eriod to the prophets there is 
‘he heathen around them Z*** * 3 doubIe As against 

Israel as a condition of ’ 1 ^ ' nSISted on fa 'thfulness to the God of 
*hich religion gravitated ^h-'T bU * “ against the formal ‘sm to 
M the essential ground of T Is ” e1, ttle >' preached the fear of God 
erence for, God fs nothin T faithfu,ness - A nd this fear of, or rev- 
him N In other words, it fs fait” ‘ he consecration ° l the soul to 

‘The Genu 0Sa * C ^ Pr ° pbet ‘ C ages comes a period of secret 
h* rendering the diffe^ce°L“l n C "? iCS °‘ » n, bolofi<Ui:me have had some difficulty 
.. < “ <goz ( f / Usch.V cil D eot p* tennS/<, ‘ and cr °y«”C‘, as used by Professor 
* F " nch *ords runs betwem Li’ F Fo ' t “ natel y a difference parallel to that between 
Between the English words “faith” and “belief." 
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activity, which culminates in the appearance of the forerunner o j 

list’s conception of religion is sum “* “P . the messa ge of sal- 
ye ; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. ^ understood 

vation by repentance. Repentance, however, . , j n 

„ ,0„o. tor sir, tat to . eotopta. f “S' ” ”'" d ' “ 

this it is simply tta obvsm. .»d 

Thus far salvation by faith was presented y P ^ . g done 
necessary that the conception should be ma e exp ^ fonnulate 
in the next period by Jesus Christ. Jesus was „ ^ ^ the life . 

the doctrine : “ He that believeth shall be saved. teaching 

giving substance of the gospel, the unfolding of t e i en^ ^ q{ the 

of Moses and the prophets; and in its turn e The apostle Paul 
preaching of the apostles and of the Christian c: ur • lega i ism in 

took the theme and showed up its application J “ Mosaic 

his doctrine of justification by faith without the works 
law. The church under his influence broke away di gerence 

prescription of the Mosaic law, but failed to *PP Tehea necessity 0 f 
between faith and good works, and went on teaching q( , aWS 

good works as a ground of salvation. Hence arose WO rks. Then 
and ordinances and a doctrine of salvation y g m0 re 

appeared Luther. He took up the idea of Paul and made^i ^ 

explicit in teaching salvation by faith a P art deve iopment of 

the period following the Reformation witne . ; h ed from 

another mist around the subject. Faith was not distingu,^ ^ 
beliefs. Evangelicalism has always maintaine wi p os 

the doctrine of salvation by faith without wot -s betwee n faith, 

moral, but it has for the most part missed the 1 ere concep tions, 

which is the surrender of self to God, and belie s, w 1 doctrine 

ideas, and opinions regarding God and the wor • ^ t0 place 

preached by symbolofideisme we are to see a new . by faith 
revealed religion on its ancient and biblical basis, s 


alone— sola fide. ^ if we may he 

Thus the ancestry of symbolofideisme is trace , ^ first 

allowed the expression, backward through six genera 10 . ^ ^ q[ 

ancestor of it was the doctrine of salvation by obe ien< \ . tbe f e ar 
God, as taught in the Mosaic age; the second is sa va . repent* 
of God, as preached by the prophets; the third, sa va ' b f a ith» 
ance, as proclaimed by John the Baptist; the fourt , sa boDQ the 
as revealed by Jesus Christ; the fifth, salvation by ai 
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Wt r h S ap 0 L th from 0 aTl iC '? °“ by Paul; the sixth - Nation by 

r™p “ 'Z&'l'ztjss sr : 

--- £ X."-ijr* h “ - 4 -- “ d 

which^t was*launched ^ Pr0greSS ° f this idea within the circle into 

until the lecture on the “ BibJkM^ 6 bee “ S '° W ' 11 WaS iD fact not 
by Professor Mdndtroz th r ^ Conce P tlOD of Miracle ” was delivered 
This was L ,^ ^^! ' St °™ ° f thC fideist controversy broke, 
forward repeatedly to defend h* **1 Mdndgoz has had occasion to come 
the severest critiV ^ 1S t ^ esis » as we ^ 93 t0 reassert it against 

“ d “ '• »< «* oo.«of 

g'ance, most "I*" 1 "’ T’. ^ ^ ^ at first 

ency to misunderstand and m ° f * d,SCUSsion has bee “ ‘he tend- 
Almost every minor lsre P r esent this simple and clear formula. 

designed to Love somT^T **“ aUth ° r ' S Publicaii °™ Verses is 
struction of the fundament ! SUnderatandlng or repudiate some miscon- 
ently of beliefs A„dT ^ ° f SalVaU ° n by faith inde PC“ d - 
calm, and untiring way in whichMd m ° re Striking than the P at 'ent, 
One of the earliest of th M ^ n<5goz meets th ese misconstructions. 
Professor Mdndgoz Uul t hT m ; SCOnstr “ cti °“ s waa *o the effect that 
beliefs as regards the inner s * lessness > or at least indifference, of 

Independenfly o tb “1 'd g '° US ^ ™ ^ by faith 

•bat faith may exist wUhoIt mean: beliefs are ““necessary; 

inceptions to arouse it or . y antecede nt or coexisting intellectual 

clearly, does not follow. 0 ' g ”' y Its P resence - This, the author shows 

beliefs influence, even mold f “ ntrar F’ he hoIds a “d teaches that 
concede that on this accoumrh determine ’ faith - But he does not 
salvation instead of faith o ^ *? *° b * regarded 33 ‘he ground of 
Pipos du fiddisme”). ’ eVe “ “ g with faith (*/■ Essay 14, “A 

nothing to do w^renentaT T- !° th * efieCt that doc ‘rines have 
do uot affect the internal ditnn\ ’ “ d conversioD ! and that they 
us hom or hinder salvation P Th f ^ bring Usnear t0 or remove 
contrary to his mind He e ? 1SO * be aUth ° r rejects as altogether 
u ‘®ost importance in the ? P y teach es that doctrines are of the 
the religious domain. Truth moves men toward 
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the good, error toward evil. True teaching servesjo F oduce ^ 

faith (see Essay 15, “ N ° UVCl .^‘‘^fessor Mdndgoz is that faith is 
Another conception ascribed t denial, 

independent of beliefs,^ which is « salva tion is 

Another was that sincerity ^ sjfficien^^, farfrom hold- 

independent of beliefs. t even hold, as his critics seem 

ing the error imputed to him, he , insincere believer. 

S3r w 

himself. (Essay ax, La foi et la si Mdndgoz con- 

The most acute and plausible seizing on 

cedes to be that passed by M. le pasteur o ^ faUh js not independ- 
the concession that salvation is y al . ^ t sa i va tion cannot 

ent of beliefs, draws the conclusion syllogistically that sa^v ^ 

be independent of beliefs. The 

guity in the use of the word “ independent. faith M 

ent of beliefs in the sense that these enter into ***** 
preconditions and factors; but it is in epe ^ inherent in beliefs 

and real sense that there is no power the mer itorious 

through which these “ 1 ^” is the position of the 

ground of acceptance with God. This, ^ t0 e ver- 

old orthodoxy of the Athanasian cree . intellectual assent to 

lasting perdition all those who do not give ^ faith [belief in 

its definition of the doctrine of the Trinity. whole and unde- 

the formula on the Trinity] except everyone tI Mdndgoz 

filed, without doubt he shall perish everlas ing y- o{ toda y. 

alleges that this is the position of the ° rth ° d °* * ^ ^ $Q (ar 

Finally Professor Henri Bois, of Montaub t ’ hin g that faith is in 
misunderstood Mdndgoz as to charge im wi denies the truth 

itself the meritorious ground of salvation. e ^ Protestant 

of this charge and reasserts explicitly his a g r « e * e /*■»), but 

doctrine that salvation is not on account of faith <£#* F 
through faith (per fidem). (Essay 25, ‘ Fo1 et m ri■ of the new 

But innocent and simple as the fundamental propowt q{ ^ 

system may be, and in harmony with the genera principle ^ 
reformed theology, yet its adoption as the regu a aU thor is 

religious thought would lead to far-reaching resu s. on the 

not inclined to deny this. Neither did Sabatier deny >t. 
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contrary, by the very theory of symbolism he propounded, Sabatier 
made frequent reconstructions of doctrinal presentation a feature of 
he^hy rel,g ,ous thought. He promised, if life and health should 
the nh’. P 7 en ? d ° Ctrinal SyStem fittin « int0 and harmonizing with 
not tZe 7 ° ^ P r n ‘ ^ ThiS Pr0mise > -fortunaiy, we 
s stem b„ „ ? f BUt Mdn " g0Z ° ffers > not indeed a complete 
be used andthe ? ****?* of , theolo «y illustrating the method to 
principle. reS “ tS t0 be attained b Y ‘hose who accept his central 

Such parts, taking them in the order of dogmatic theology we have 
L bihrT 8 indUded iD the ^cations dLrsts on sacred history 
°* m ‘r‘ e> thC Trinity a “ d Sa,Vatio “ according 
smboloW g J SSUS ' ytle hrst of these defines the doctrine of 

LZtZ ‘2 not SUbjCCt ° f H ° ly SCriptUfe Md itS —Pinion. 

familiar with the cha S, ,” gUlar ° F Strikin S t0 anyone who is 

thought dull the n/rrh Wr0Ug *" SUbieCt W “ hin evangelical 
Verbal or plenarv P ■ •* rty years historical study and criticism. 

«heruesl P n Tl R SP, ; at,0n " the ° Ider sense course, out of 

revelation to man th ' be ,‘ s ^‘“P'y‘he source and record of God’s self- 
centering in the Dereo^ * a prophets and apostles culminating and 
accuracy and ev P n P r andcons “ess of Jesus Christ. But the 
tific matters must no^h inCSS ’ ° f the B,ble 0n historical or scien- 
bility is Tot 1 red ***, artide ° f faith ‘ Belief in infalli- 
^f itself * "h" 

conceptio e nTf d m!rlde d ° CtrmaI CSSayS ° f M<5n<5goz ’ that on the biblical 
repudiates" the olde ’ ' m ° re out of ‘he ordinary. It 

which certain natwa'l ' ? * view on ‘he subject according to 

by the biblical writer ^ S m,sconceived and misinterpreted 
hand, the idea of some “ f ? Upernatura) - h repudiates, on the other 
Performed in accord an 0r ° ox theologians that these miracles were 
time by the maioritv of* "'l- “ rtain laws of na ture unknown at the 
ages to come. Thk . man ^ md and destined to remain unknown for 
religious value of mi V '^ W ’ u 6 aUtbor contends, utterly destroys the 
nomena. The stille d 65 ¥ reducin « them to mere natural phe- 
actually cases of °' der . orthodox view that the biblical miracles were 
course, out of the mi "r ,Ctl0n or sus Pension of natural law is, of 
‘o these rem riahic o What is the truth > ‘ he n, with reference 

cases where the nat" °. CCU " enCes ? . The a “‘hor answers: They are 
ra or er of things bends (without being set aside 
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or contradicted) before a superior will. And this will is in thejiast 
analysis, the will of God. This is the biblical idea. The idea 
expressed in the concrete forms of the period m which 
writer lived. But these forms change from generation to general™ 

At the time of the prophets and apostles all believed in 4 e 
of the reversal of the order of nature. The time has come when this k 
no longer true. The religious truth, however, that God the 

work bending and controlling the course of nature in a " " e 
prayers of his people, is unchangeable. We may therefore question 
the historicity of many of the miraculous narratives in P ^ 

and still retain the religious value of them. Pra yf’ * ’ ^ 

essence of religion. This is true. But what would man s pra er be 
without God’s answer to it? A vain illusion. The answer 

" "e essay on the Trinity we have a more strictly theological 
discussion. The question is, first of all: Is a doctrine o J 

possible, desirable, or necessary in modern Christendom ? J* 
that so many devout men from the earliest days o ^ 

declared their faith in it constitutes a presumption in 1 s • ^ 
task, therefore, consists in divesting the eternal essence t ^ 

tained in this article of faith from the temporary cvcholoeical 

in which it has been clothed, and reclothing it in modern p y 
and philosophical forms of thought. For every doctrine is a V 
sion of belief in an eternal fact in the forms of scientific.and ph^ 
sophical thought of any given age. The confessiona ^ jn 

Trinity was formulated at a time when science an p > os sent 

an entirely different stage of growth from that attained a P 
day. The ideas prevalent then on such matters as su s a be 

sonality would not pass today. How, then, should the ^ 

reconstructed ? Out of the facts furnished by t e erip nlore 

what are these facts? First of all, God is one. No iact ^ 

clearly beyond denial than that the Bible from e S inn ' trans . 

inculcates monotheism. But God is revealed as Fat er i ^ ^ 
cendence. He is also revealed as Spirit ever active in ,- ect j ve ly 
nature and of mind. As immanent he manifests himse ^ tbe 
in humanity, and in his fulness in Jesus Christ. As sue test jfy. 
Son. Finally he manifests himself subjectively in the e ie ^ 
ing to the spirit of man. In this capacity he is the Ho y autbor 
question may be raised whether this is not Sabellianisna. j or 

anticipates by answering that it should not be consider a 
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rejecting the doctrine that it seems to revive Sabellianism. But he 
Wne slell difference between Sabellianism and his own doc 
modes of F he'^ I ^ fflanifestation <>* God in the three 
his nwn °“’ a " d H ° ly Spirit successively. According to 

coexistenrGod 00 ^ manifestations are “°t simply successive,^ut 
threetoL " °" e PerS ° D> h ° Wever ’ ““^ting himself under 

aao^inltr^ iD , thC collection that on the notion of salvation 
the radically imttT 't 8 ° f Jesus—gives a similar reconstruction on 
once mor y th? ^ ° f What C ° nStitUteS Nation. Here, 

rather than the essent^” 1 matterS the standpoint and method 
and Lthod a eTe " °* the essay ’ And the standpoint 

author aims to vath!r f t eSSayS hitherto analyzed. The 

vation. But when he h ! /T^' 5 jUSt What Jesus thou S ht of sal- 

between the fern and th ° Ught he seeks to distin guish 

of those terms and wo d T“ ° f the teachi ^ The form consists 

to express the inner reality^ Thed b ° Tr ° Wed fr ° m his age in order 
essence, however i« nf 7 , Th we need not P reserv e* The 
This curctn * P er P etual validity and importance. 

show its gene Jch e aTa 0 r 0n *°l *”*•*" wiH be sufficient to 
are also apparent, it h eanngs ' Its affi nities to other systems 
Ritschlian system in r ^ 3nd marked resemblances to the 

Britain and Am« 1 “™*’ “ d ^ ^ °f Great 

bairn, ProflforV^.* * ***** Fair ' 

all of these systems the f a ’ T ' George A * Gordon > and others. In 
difference between fn UD amental as su mption is that there is a sharp 
si0B of it, between faith ““a ®“ ence> between reality and the expres- 
and religious experience “in anT’ inte " ectual conceptions 

‘he Bible as containing , there Is the same free attitude toward 
historical forms from^ t Zea ltles of revealed religion in local and 

fiaa "y, there “fte sama VaHati ° n is »~y- all, 

construct its own theolno- ' n *' Stence on the right of each generation to 
and not in hard and £Cause doctrine is to be held in solution, 

en «s. From Ritschlian*^ f0n “ S ' ® Ut there are aIso differ ‘ 

mainly by its refusal tn 'T * * French theology differentiates itself 
‘he religi 0us above the md* , g ° niZe m y st ‘C'sm, and by its exaltation of 
theology it i s distinguished inT 6 ”*’ ^ ^ Anglo ' America n new 
*>**. and consequent havmg a better defined philosophical 
toward the older evan^TT " 8 * m ° re distinc ‘ly polemical attitude 
geicahsm. This feature, however, we cannot 
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«*«■.* p«™» -I** * ”■ s p U MS" ^ •« 

Trinity, and the evangelicalism of today, whic ’ sa i va tion, but 

insist on the acceptance of any formul* as cond Uons o^alvat^ 

holds that sane intellectual notions are inv Athanasian 

and, so far forth, are necessary to salvation^ As far as t 
creed is concerned, we are inclined to ^ * * * 

M 6 n€goz’s critics (Essay No. 20) is correct in P * not com . 

name of evangelicalism. Its damnatory c aus d clwr ches 

monly held by evangelicals, and very few of the re ‘° Uca i ism 

recognize it as a standard at all. The co-er-s one of evang ^ 
we take to be the truth that personal rust J^Chr^ ^ 
Savior from sin is the sufficient groun o acc P = te i| ect as well as one 
act of faith is complex. It includes an act o , medium 

of sensibility and one of will. What rendm ta* ■ whe reby 
of salvation ? Mdndgoz seems to say w s av neither the 

one gives himself to God in consecration. all 

act of will alone nor that of sensibility or intellect alone, 

together as a single act of faith. A q Zenos. 

The McCormick Theological Seminary, 

Chicago, Ill. 


THE PHYSICAL RELATION OF MAN TO GOD 

THE MODERN SEMITES. ^ 

Only rather obscure traces are to be found of ^ he P ^ not be dis- 
hood of Deity among modern Semites. Thc su * 3 ?f 110 offend 
cussed by making use of veiled expressions. s a g 

against delicacy, but I must use words which are un* not j on that God 
There is perhaps no clear proof of the existence o ffic j en t reason 

is the father of a clan, tribe, or family. For this there is ^ we ll 

in the fact that such an idea would be most repugnan ^ should 

as to ancient Christianity. Here if anywhere ol c ° n j ^ave found 
have become extinct. I can present only such in s^ ^ ^ raW his 
in certain expressions and usages, and leave the rea sen tations 
own conclusions. These hints are not limited to t e r 
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of God, since it seems quite certain that to the ignorant mind' th* 

domain may exercise an Spint ^ each * his own 

fiedouin^what we should term"u^rn^TTVSn?^”' " 

those of TeTdnts”* T, C °" c ® ptlons of God are humanized, while 
n.akeaninfc S induIt- ^ We “ eed -‘ h -^e, in order to 
which indicates^that > T’ eXamme evei 7 expression or usage 
hood, irrcer ainl ^ have the power of father- 

anygivenpoint but eCaDn0t * SUre ° f findi ”S traces at 
edly they may be ™ ‘T ““ y P ° intS ’ ° ften u “<*Pect- 
tion, "Is them 1“ , * Slgmficant Were we to ask the ques- 

any clan, tribe, or peol amenTh' “ * he P hysical fathe r of 

compelled, as far as mTnvTt V T ? ” we shouId be 

is no such clear-cut statement T* T g ° ne ’ t0 anSWer No ‘ There 
‘he modern Semites of The \ ““ aWare ’ of abelief among 

-d to exist amot S, Ton^'T ° £ ° eity ' SUch - ' 

„ d r / s n ; L °.‘. ™ : “ God hM -»“■ 

» ™d”»I l !idL“ 8 “'j n d l “ di °f “ 4 ‘" ”'<!« to form 

hesitates to discuss such the CU ’. n0t beCaUse the modern Semite 
facts which have a bearintT 8 the contrar y— but because the 

by indirection, and whe n , e lt the ^ sub j ect are more likely to come 
There seem to bl Z ^ ^ “ y f ° rmal in <l™ 

and Christians conceive of P d mdlCat,0ns that Want Moslems 
organism, and that this “ P ° SSeSSed of a c °mplete male 

Moslems at Hama, in northern s° t merely popular la nguage. The 

v,Ila ge of Bludan, about twentv-fivT T** 7 G ° d ’ S P hal,us - 5 In the 
,s composed of Greek Christ' 7 t "" CS WCSt from Damascus, which 
heard on the li ps 0 f worn "h ° f “ VEry 1<>W type > the same oath is 

Siggle when using it thu!’ " ho . sometimes are so shameless as to 
. Forthese g thUS Sh ° Wln S ‘hat they are conscious of its 

(X'"Zrtw g '' p l 4 R ° 3 BERTSON SMITH ' **»»• ^ Mr RA ig ion of'Ho 
l Cf my’inid" B ° U * h t9°°). Vol. I, pp. I29l , 30 . 

:x, P y ,r;r Modera ■-* Ji,.*** ^ 

w ^ ers °nal interview, W T tk 

Mo “ , /hi"d... astcentl ^ W A b c Thomp Son , M.D.. missionary of the A. B. C. F. M, 
Journal,” Vol. XI, summer of 1901. 
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A.o,b„ ..rm ol Otfb o. . »»U» *>« b. b-rf f 

Nebk, in the Syrian desert, and at^ Zeb ® Greek Christians dress a 

At Kerak, whenever there is a droug , ^ the « bride 0 i 

winnowing fork in women’s * ° it fronl house to house, singing 
God.” The girls and women carry it tro natur aU Y reminds 

*»».* rSL 

us of the “ bride of the Nile, who, river-god, when 

by Lane, was anciently thrown into the arms of the g 

the water began to rise . 9 ^ n „ntrv which shows 

There is a further illustration from o* God. 

how far superstition may in Syria, speak of the 

Some ignorant members of the G * ^ ^ know what they may 

virgin Mary as the “bride of God. r*tholic was living openly 

understand by this term, but in Porto Rico a rebuked by a 

With a woman to whom he was not there was no 

Syrian who was residing in that coun ry, p t he example 

wrong in what he was doing, for he was simply following 
of God, who still lived with the virgin.Mary- d maiden whose 

Among the Ismailiyeh there is said to {rom the ir holy 

distinctive features, eyes, and color of « of Deit y. She is 

books, and whose body is considere initiated, and stands 

introduced into the sacred assemb les t by a Protestant 

exposed before them, and was once seen or a the Isma iiiyeh. 

Syrian who went to call on an intimate fne land . This 

Fearing for his life, he fled, and emigrate q£ God .«■ 

sacred maiden is said to be descended from the 

• Rev. J. Stewart Crawford, who has his summer home at B ^ Abdullah. 

7 Suleiman, teacher in the Irish Presbyterian Mission 

teacher in the American Presbyterian Mission at Hama.^ ^ GMa , p han»»- 

• Letter from Mr. Henry G. Harding formerly of Kerak, ^ Bougk 

cist of the medical mission of C. M. S. of Great Britain, cf. 

(London, 1900), Vol. I, pp. 95 . 2I 3 - Egypt*”* (L° ndo , n ’ 

• Lane, an account of pt^em «customei^ 

1898), p. 500: “The Arab general was told that the gyp „pparel and thr 

periodwhen the Nile began to rise, to deck a yo»ng vugm mj f y 

her into the river as a sacrifice to obtain a plentifu 

“‘‘Journal,” Vol. XI, summer of 1901. charged to the 

n The custom to which allusion is made . h “ 5 **® of the country. Jj 1 * 

Nusairiyeh, and as often denied by Protestants in ... , was detailed to ® c . 

circumstance mentioned in connection with t e . wa . well acqua * 

credible witness, who heard it from the Syrian ,nth whom ^ inc ident is that the 
and who was compelled to flee for his life. T P® , gon of G° d * 

people claim that this young woman is directly descen 
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dead^ts weM' S a “ rlbuted b y tbe Syrians to the spirits of the- 
some (resh examples " mM Eh°t '*"* ^ B * lden *P w 8« h as given 

for nine montbs after his deatht * ld ° W “r »«» h, h,r tahsnd 

<•«»,"S1«,LT“ *f “° l ,h ' “ ”f eeremoriial p„„«. 
Husband. reamed she had received a visit from her deceased 

of suchT union 11 and^f Wh ° ’* CUrrently believed to be the offspring 
There is also a ^el JXhf T-"" Up °“ hiS m0ther 

people to be the child of a »£s ^ CO “ sidered b y «« simple 

of whidTr ha™ hlrd^TTw 1 d ° ubtless in a singular custom 
cuted for murder aUhe laffa ^ * man had been exe- 

sgo, some barren women^rufhed^'uiTtlT 1 ’ m ° re th “ yearS 
place by it as if it had nr P h ® C ° rf>Se and took the >r 

that such a union W ou,d P be " P™"* * ma T b « ‘ ba ‘ they felt 
released by death from pr0 P er > inasmuch as the man had been 

j°y of motherhood. h SUpernaturaI P ow er to give them the 

women with thTspTritso'f srcredT “ the connection of barren 
wh °™. in their ignor2.ce the “ ° f Vari0US sorts - or with those 

11 * -id thftTy rt H iTZ* t0 bC SPiritS ‘ 

name is unknown to me and t t Spn ” gS ’ 3t a place of which the 

"Tb^f^ the ^ "he 2 o U r C e P0Siti ° n ° W '** 

Scripture 1 *'are thew-called^lm^*^'^? ** *° Sadad ’ the Zedad of 

•A**, J bathS ° f S ° l0ID0n > whe - ‘ b -e are extensive 

r 4 , ^ i899 (London) , pp . IA 

" f**, Vol VIII '* n ' d " V ° l X * Nebk ’ Suleiman. 

^ Uhs, I'’ 00 ‘ ReV - J ‘ EdW “ d H “"*. 0 * Chris, Church. 

17 Numb. 34:8. 
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mins of buildings on a grand scale. Only part 

ported the superstructure now remain. There are th p ^ 

the hot air comes out of the ground, many yards a P ■ 

is in the floor of quite a room, with walls and a roof of stone lb 

The other hot-air vents are in the field. One o . , Ab 

shrine for women who are barren and desire ch.ldren cal ed Abu 

Rabbftb. They ,«lly .h« °! *h« *"■» “ 

their children born after such a visit, as appears 

an Arabic couplet which they repeat as they go inside the sma 

sure, consisting of a rude stone wall about four feet high, and take 

their seat over the vent in the rock, while the hot air streams p 

bodies . Q b> Abu Rabbah! 

To thee come the white ones, 

To thee come the fair ones; 

With thee is the generation, 

With us is the conception. 

The native teacher’s wife said she knew of two barren J^hild is 
had recently had children after visiting this s rme ' immo lation 

born as the result of such a visit, it is customary, aft q{ the 

of the victim, to partake of a meal, which is eaten i from the 

vaulted ruin near by, and to which the friends o 

neighboring villages are invited. 1 * connection 

Almost equally significant is another curious cus During 

with some of the channels of the Orontes used for *" 8 " channels 
a certain season of the year the water is turned o , a q{ , he 

are cleared of mud and any matter which might clog ^ have 

water. The first night that the water is turned on it their 

the power of procreation (it is called dekr). arren * ater . S pirit in 
places in the channel,™ waiting for the embrace of the wat 

the onrush of the stream. s0 that 

Naturally there are certain shrines to which barren mes a 

they may have the reproach of childlessness remove • shrine, 

woman, standing below one of the saint’s pictures at a ta fcing her 
covered with a wire netting with some projecting pom , sa int 

headdress in her hand, tries to drive a sharp bargain wi ^ ^ 

for the gift of the desired child. Giving the cloth a m 

18 “Journal,” Vol. I, Karyaten, autumn of 1898 ; Syrian teacher s wife. 

*9 Ibid., Vol. XII, Hums and Braigh, summer of 190 *• 
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the cloth falls, she understands that her nfflrT however > 

that the saint insists on mo * “ ff has been re J ected - and 

it another flinglnd ^ Up the cloth > ab * 

When this t kfs pLe h ! P,aStreS ' • ThiS ShC d06S until * etches, 
a son, and wSthe und ”7 ** fir “ belief sbe is *o have 

to the shrine the sum last named* ^ ** ‘ S b ° rn ^ ls ‘° brin S 

who^mThe "ZTot t a h r W ° men ° f a " including Moslems, 
are many who shT, th fr uZ ^ in a11 S X-- There 

hot it is doubtless true that ° U Z Whe “ th ' S shrine is mention ed, 
real character, and who thLZZ kn ° W What Seems to be its 
believe, in the world ran • u ** the m ° St P uissant saint, as they 
and superstition, in itfeJT T S ° nS ’ Why should not ignorance 
Picious ? If a dead hus 5''” eSS 01 _ chiidren, in some cases be unsus- 

Rabbah can give seed • ‘f C3n P aren ^ a child; if Abu 

why should she not belie J* "““T Can conceive b y a water-spirit, 

husband to her and give her co m ° nklSh ‘ ale that Mar J"jis will be a 
There has b g h conception ? 

shrine to which I allude 6 who dlblC Wlt u DeSS ° f the abomin ations of the 

the women stole out at midniX 6 ”* the night there and observed how 
to the ancient church which * • m , Pa ' rS ’ at lntervals of half an hour, 
°ne went within, whit one t !? 6 ,OWeSt part of ‘he monastery. 

b otone conctsiot Xt oTf witboub could 

at the place within where th* ^ Wh ° actuaI ty personated the weli 

^ had gone, he ~ ^ ^ After the 

sa,d that the women had «, ** * m ° nk ’ who ’ when upbraided, 

supplied them with a charm thZ f ° r & b,essin S> and that he had 

„ T1 >is famous shrine " o^ " * cure them of their barrenness. 

de sired offspring, and who X e , V1Slted by many MosIem women who 
bands i bot nowtXtniecha " T the fu " COnsent <* ‘heir hus- 
Dlzed > so that many Moslems h °t P ‘ aCe ' S be g innin g to be recog- 
Th -e is another exmnDiX'h .^° rb,dden ‘heir wives to visit it — 

T h ‘ eg ° ry - T hereisacave t Tu t ' Pr0bab ' y *° * simila ' 

he natives believe that a rhiMi h ’ Wh ' ch there is a P ° o1 of water - 
"‘‘Journal,- Vol I <= B d ^ C ° UP ‘ e Wh ° bathe in the ^ters of 

"IHd., Vo,. x „ ’ a ’ autumn of 'SOS. 

" " h ° V ' 8lted the shrinef who” o^e of th 1 ha<i th * inCident from th e >‘P S of the 
one of the most trustworthy in all Syria. 
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this cave will h... c«,». 

■W'li who has, as the peasants think, the power 

marriage fruitful.” enough that there is no 

All these examples seem to show cle y ^ of 

difficulty among certain ignorant yna is there any 

God as endowed with a complete male or g a “‘ s - ion * 

impropriety, from their point of v^w, in « father 

the « bride of God.” The idea that a ^ may be aphys^ ^ ^ 

is one of which there is more than 0nC 6X . P d i ed sp i r its may still 
currently believed, as we have seen, t a . 18 have been their 

beget children from a mortal woman either th«e h 
own wives or from others ; while it is co-monly held th^ ; ^ 

b,™» -esi, .fc « u-.»» » p° inl 

tolerate his looking at any woman. p was n o distinction 

back to a time, already considered, whe Hence the 

between God, the well, the departed spirit, and t ] ^ 

being to whom the Semite did homage wa w ho is held in love 

fatherhood. If, now, we regard the departed spin , h ^ 

and reverence, hence enjoys the title « may 

has any practical bearing on the “* e . ° £ . th * “ p e ™„ S exists- 
claim that the idea of the physical fat er 0 between men and 

There are various indications of a re a 1 P h article, 

divine being. The term as I have show^.n “fording 

indicates the one who may be nearest of kin, brother or of 

to the Arabic version, to marry the childless widow of 

one closely related. , t tbe grave of 

From this point of view it is perhaps sigm con . 

the weU is often among the graves of his tribe, or clan, 

spicuous of them all.” nd families who 

But, more than this, there are not only als0 fro m one 

claim to have sprung from one origina ances o , trjbe s of 

patron saint or wOL These are to be found among cer^ ^ ^ w 
Arabs.” While the Nusairiyeh make such hig 
’ “ “Journal,” Vol. X, Beirflt; William Van Dyck, M.D. 

•3 Personal observation in many parts of the country. „ Die g aW ileba- 

«Ebkrs, Durch Gosen turn Sinat (Leipzig. F‘ dass er ibrem S 1 *®®* 

Beduinen halten Schech SSlih fur ihren Ahnherrn und glaube , ^ chief 0 f the 

den Namen gegeben;” cf. “journal,” Vol. XII, and thesesrt>■*£ 

Rawaeein at Mehardeh: “They make their vows o pa Aneze and o 

progenitors of tribe,” We inferred that the subdms.ons erf ® ..journal, 

have patron saints. As to the descent of the Nusamyeh from N»s 
Vol. XI, at Behammra. 
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deny that he had children, there are others who affirm that the 
Nusamyeh were descended from Ali through Nusair. 

The idea that God may have sons by physical generation is com- 
n among all peoples who speak of him as a man. There is one 
passage in the Old Testament which seems to have taken its coir 
from such an old Semitic conception. I refer ,0 Gen. 6:1-4 

«0Und d a nH^ me K° paSSlWhen men be 8“ to multiply on the face of the 
eZLZ u WCre b ° m UDt0 ,hem ' that the 80,18 of God (henai 

wives of all tha'they S ^e 0f “'‘•“I t0 ° k * hem 

of a r d a 

Utiln 6 Sh 0 w m h tiC m ° deS ° f th ° Ught ’. 1 d ° not thi “k the interpre- 
Augustine and rn *** regnant ln certa >° circles since the time of 
Sethites and rJ Cbrys°stom, that th « sons of God were the pious 

intended by the writer ^It t men were J :anaanitish women, was at all 
were intendpH ,* IS <l uestl onable, too, whether angelic beings 

the 2TJ t " U " derStand lhe ter “- So ^ the meaning of 
begin to II I’ WCre DOt the Sethites men? Did they not 

to them ? Were there notT^ ? ^ ^ “ 0t haVe dau S hters born 
me that nothin u , ® ‘ 1 1 women amon g them? It seems to 

has led to th/tradi ‘° re “ der the scri P tural narrative edifying 
I am well aware that h°? '" terpretatio “- which is clearly allegorical! 
taken too literally both f™. “ SOn ” 1D Semitic speech is often not to be 
least what we might cIIT It CCrtai “ ly Ind icates superhuman beings, at 
earth-born women^re h demigods ' ° ut of their connection with 
ment. We are no b ° r “ men of extra ordinary physical develop- 

other passages in thT t0 SUCh * passa & e for d °ctrine than to 

state. 95 Testament for teaching regarding the future 

th 0u W r 0 f GnH h a 0wever : t0 oppose that any Old Testament writer 
heathen gods as if th* ^ ^ at ^ er » but some appear to speak of 

me > the true reading WCre existences * We have > as it seems to 
Ps. 58:1: ^ &tven by Wellhausen in the polychrome text of 

Speak ye indeed what is right, ye gods ? 

0 ye judge men without partiality? 

Your ° n Carth arC your jaugments confusion, 
w Job 3. kan ^ s weigh out what is wrong. 

Isa. i 4 : 9( I0 . 
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It is from this point of view, in which the writer acknowledges their 
real existence, that Wellhausen well says : 

The gods are not human rulers. They are divinities worshiped^ the 
heathen, 8 and placed by JHVH at the head of the nations (Psa 9 , 
82). They are held responsible for the conduct of the,r Sub) ^ : ^ 

are righteous gods, they must maintain righteousness and justic 
thL domain. !n point fact, their rule I. 
disorderliness and licentiousness of their subjects (yss. 3 5 J- • 
then, that they fail in their duty, or are incompetent o 
himself must interpose, and execute justice against 
that it may be seen that there is one Supreme Deity upon the earth 

judges. 

So the sons of God, whoever they may be, come t0 P r ® s * nt t e ^ 
selves before the Lord, as if he held a court like an earthly king 
the writer sees no impropriety in the adversary presen^ _ 8 ^ ^ 
also, and receiving permission to lay his hand on Jo . not 

an ancient Semitic conception of divine beings, ca e * ^ 

regarded as men, is alluded to in a way which would escape t ^ 

of the ordinary English version. While the Old ® sta “® t j, e y do 
never conceive of men as having physical relations to G , 7 

not hesitate to speak of the sons of God as ^ving children^ 
have seen, or of heathen gods as having offspring. Thi PP 
two passages quoted by W. Robertson Smith i * 7 


Woe to thee, Moab! 

Thou art undone, O people of Chemosh: 

He hath given his sons as fugitives, 

And his daughters into captivity, 

Unto Sihon, king of the Amcntes* ^ 

Here, then, it is the Moabite god Chemosh who gives up* ' t j on is 
dren. The phraseology of the following passage in t is con ^ 
very significant: “Judah hath profaned the holiness o t e ^ ^is 

he loveth, and hath married the daughter of a strange go a ^ ove> 
view of the heathen divinity, like that in the passages ci e .j 
looks upon them as real existences, who have the power o 
fatherhood. The ancient as well as the modern Sem,te the exist . 
philosophize, nor see any inconsistency in acknowledging ^ ^ 
ence of heathen deities, as subordinate to the government o 


^Job I : 6-12 ; 2 :1-6. Numb. 21 : 29. 

* 7 Op. cit pp. 42, 43. 99 Mai. 2:11. 
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as having children, like the Moabites, who were sprung from their 
loins. In the same way, while the modem Semite does not clearly 
think of God as procreator, he certainly holds that a disembodied 
spirit, whether that of an ordinary man or of a welt, can become a 
physical father. 

Samuel Ives Curtiss. 

Chicago Theological Seminary, 

Chicago, III. 
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The Progress of the Century. *2.50. 

Specialists. New York: Harper, 190 ■ P -5 

A Century’s Progress IN REL1 ^f°^ L Ne W A York"°^Whittaker, 

W. F. Adeney. London: i^iarKe, 

I T I9 >s abidingly true that the real scholar must 

thing-about-something S h.ll b.=c.»,. »o.e >"d ^ ^ ^ 

yet the attenuation must be exact. npculiarly grateful. 

L,. book >ik« n. iw *«• " ^34, .od 

The writers of such a book must be men of spec they must 

training, they must have a good sense of P ers P ’ e- These 

be able to express themselves clearly in simp ting as many 

qualities, we think, are found in the seventeen wnters treatmg 
pivotal subjects in our present civilization. examples; “Evo- 

To speak more concretely, we may mentio ^ ... Ram say; 

lution,” by Alfred Russell Wallace; “ Chemistry, y >( Edwar( j 

“Archaology," b, W. M- M. F«H.i %, 

Caird; “Medicine,” by William Osier; ^/chiles W. Dilke; 
“Electricity,” by Elihu Thompson; War, y on religioD 

« Engineering,” by Thomas C. Clarke ; an 

by a strong representative of each type. informing book, or 

We do not know when we have read a m he f utur e of 

one which brought a feeling of greater hope n ^ SS e are almost 
our race. The marvelous achievements of a PP lie look see ms to 

too great for comprehension, and in eac case 

be into still greater achievement. interest to readers 

The four articles on religion will be of espeoa lightly, 

of this Journal. Cardinal Gibbons, overlooking, ^ q{ histor y 
the difficult points in his subject and leaving anist writers, 

aside, within the limitations eternally set or a ^ on and reve- 
writes in elegant diction of “the genuine relationso q{ papal 

lation as set forth in unmistakable language in 

3M 
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After thC reCeDt CaSCS 0f Professors Zahm at Notre 
th, M '? rt m EngIand ’ we are sti11 left ■» the dark as to what 

in a?aH S tI ™™* reVelati ° D "*• ° r > rather > we fail t0 find 

reason at all. The cardinal still hopes that the wandering sheep will 
at last return to the fold. P 

-Pr'" „ fro ® this well-written article to the treatment of 

breSTthe 8 "’ * Pr ° fessor Alexander V. G. Allen, we at once 
athe the pure and bracing air of liberty and progress. In a 

^ither LT a ” alyZeS , the motives “ which have acted upon religion 
influence*” The d ‘ reCt y enhancln g its power, or by restricting its 
toricll spirit (I) humanitaria nism, ( 2 ) the his- 

learnin/f ’ l S ” ence ’ M nationalism. In the light of the past, 

'“, s 'r gth " d «■i.- 

as the emh , " ‘ deal - that higher unity where Christ appears 

perfect brotherhood ^““^^1 ^■'* * 

dose attention and* S ,^ CUSSWn of the “J ews and Judaism ” deserves 
‘hejews «e at 1st" ^ ‘ Wide reading ' AI1 wi » rejoice that 
‘heir present st Jr e “ pated . a “ d all will be interested to know 
The essav on «p“ d IT pIa “ S a “ d P ros P ects for ‘he future. 
Professor Godwin „ ree Thought ” is wha t we were to expect from 
much of warmth anril*’ 1 thr6e P recedin g essays there is 
°nly pessimistic note g °iT ^ hopefulness. But here we have the 
passionate With 1° ^ V ° “ me ‘ The treatment is absolutely dis- 
capital operation her Calmness and steadiness of a surgeon in a 
as he proceeds. Wheth 6 hC * ayS . reli S ion open, and explains 
apparently to him a matte * f Pat ‘ ent wdI survive the operation is 
85 he betrays anvil ! ° ta ' indifference - His interest, so far 
«”d of thelelion h!’-'* *“ Pat ' en * S ' mply 88 a case ' At the 
“The task now imn a ^ the . foIlowin g instruction to the nurses : 
Previewing reverently hut* ^ liegemen of reason seems t0 be that 
*1 supernatural Chri It’ ^ ^ y and ira P artialI 7» evidences both 
^tenable, and, if nossih? 1 ^ ° f theism ’ frankl y rejecting what is 
P la ce. To estimate th ^ aymg DCW and sounder foundations in its 
t0 how great an extern- 6 graV ?^ cr ^ s * s » we have only to consider 

lt be found that after has hitherto rested on religion. 

ltls > we can only acmiL ^ ° Ur bemg 1S an insoluble mystery. If 
q ce and make the best of our present habitation; 
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but who can say what the advance of knowledge may bring forth? 
Effort seems to be the law of our nature, and if continue it may 
lead to heights beyond our present ken. In any event, un ess our 
inmost nature lies to us, to cling to the untenable is worse than use¬ 
less; there can be no salvation for us but in truth” (pp. 5 2 > 5 3)- 
In our judgment, every minister ought carefully to read t is oo , 
not to agree with it in everything, but to see something o w a 

world is doing and thinking. . 

Professor Adeney’s book is concerned entirely with prog 
religious life and thought. It begins with a general discussion o 
leading minds of the century, among whom are Kant, Schleierm » 
Hegel, and Ritschl in Germany, and Coleridge, Frederic 
Maurice, Arnold, Carlyle, Professor T. H. Green, Newman and Pusey 
in England. He then takes up the Oxford movement, whic 
thought seems to run counter to the very idea of progress. » ^ 

are some elements of progress in it nevertheless. It was a rev 
religion, and it admitted the solvent of criticism which, when 

admitted, cannot be checked. , IlHnn 

In the relations of religion and science the doctrine o e 
has taken form, and at the end of the century meets with almos 
versal acceptance. “ This means a complete transformation ^ ^ 
methods of thought and ways of regarding truth. n ^ nQt 
perversion of the doctrine warns us that the eternal verities m ^ & 
be lost sight of “in a too restricted regard for what is, after *,.’ tion , 
process of ‘ becoming.’ ” Among these verities are mora 
the personality of God and man, and the will. rkable. 

The progress of biblical criticism has been no less re® ^at 
Stumbling-blocks have been removed from the path of fait » a v j ta j 
once were supposed to be difficulties are not so at all, an 
truths of revelation have not been touched. nlodcal 

But the author thinks that among all the changes in ^ . fl 

thought none is so fundamental as the change that has ta en 
our idea of God. The earlier orthodox conception was rea y 
and God was far away. Now the idea of the immanence o 
not pantheism — prevails. “He is a present influence, 
upon us the urgency of righteousness.” “In him we ^ v ® an ^ e j sas 
and have our being.” “ He is not far from any one of us. jr ver y 
much in the world today as he was at the dawn of creation 

day is a day of the Lord. mp i e te 

Professor Adeney also finds that there has been a very c 
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decadence of Calvinism. He points out numerous instances seeming 
to show that Calvinism as a system has passed away. And yet, we 
think, there are certain indications that this decline may not be unto 
death. 

Views of redemption in the century have undergone very great 
modification. That sin deserves punishment is not for a moment to 
be questioned, but now great emphasis is put upon the necessity of 
destroying sin itself, and not such exclusive emphasis upon the conse¬ 
quences of sin. The fact of salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ 
is true beyond a reasonable doubt, but the process is a great mystery— 
some think entirely beyond solution; others, among whom is our 
author, think we may understand much of the process. Other sub¬ 
jects are : the future life; social questions; preachers and preaching; 
literature, art, and recreation. 

Like the preceding volume, we think this volume also ought to 
have a very wide reading among both ministers and laymen. It is 
written in plain, simple English, and even though it may on some 
points provoke dissent, it will, on the whole, awaken new courage in 
the hearts of any who may be on the verge of despair. 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 


The Cambridge Platonists. Being Selections from the Writ¬ 
ings of Benjamin Whichcote, John Smith, and Nathanael 
Culverwel, with Introduction by E. T. Campagnac, M.A. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1901. Pp. xxxvi -j- 327. 6s. 6d. 

The editor of these selections has performed a useful service in 
printing this volume of extracts from these little-known authors, 
rom Whichcote are taken several sermons and aphorisms; from 
®ith, four discourses, which are respectively: ‘‘Concerning the True 
ay or Method of Attaining to Divine Knowledge,” a “ Discourse 
emonstrating the Immortality of the Soul,” a “ Discourse Concern- 
>ng the Existence and Nature of God,” and “The Excellency and 
«° eness °f True Religion.” The selection from Culverwel is his 
th 1S< ? UrSe of the Li ght of Nature.” These authors, belonging to 
alik SC °°1 USUa ^ ent itled the “Cambridge Platonists,” are interesting 
Fo th^f thC Student °* Geology and to the student of philosophy. 
e ormer they mark the beginnings of rationalistic theology, which 
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in one of its directions terminated in‘ 

the most profound and suggestive tr the g D hilosophical student 

nating in Coleridge and his Plato, the 

they represent the medium throug Stoics passe d over into 

neo-Platonists, and, to a lesser degr , ture 0 f the light of 

English thought. The conception of a law “T^ong more dis- 
reason, as developed theologically y 1 mb ’ erlan ’d, Cudworth, and 

tinctly ethical and metaphysical lines, >. { Eng ii s h thought 

Locke, marked a great phase in the emanapat f ~ and a t 

from dead tradition or 

^T'n'o;;rrri;o p . »«. »•**“ »- - 

is more immediately concerned with the re ig neo -Platonist 

ciples, while Smith is more closely in touch with the 

metaphysics. James H. Tufts. 

The University of Chicago. 

„ Rv s E. Mezes. 

Ethics, Descriptive and ExPLAN p^°^ xi , 435 ’ $2.60, net . 
New York: Macmillan, 1901. Pp- XX,+ J 35 * concepti on 

The author of this book has, it seems to me, t e r ^ ^ solv j n g 
of the problem of ethics and of the method o . that *s a 

the same. His view is that ethics is a na evolution of 

science it must study the facts of morality- an* ‘ ly sc ientific 
morality. He attempts to “construct a p f the aspects of 

theory of ethics, and to give a naturalistic ~t oj^ ^ ^ „ 
morality and immorality." The question or ^ what is the 

answer is: What is morality? The metaphysical question,^ ^ 
cosmic significance of morality ? is interes in ^e atteDQ pted 

worthy of consideration, but before an answer the subject are 

the facts must be established. The cosmic ear ation is merely 

not prejudged by this attitude, however, t eir c ^ as other 

postponed. In other words, ethics must stu y [hen exp iain, 
sciences study theirs; it must analyze an escn > ^ phenomena 

or discover the principle or principles upon w IC he edifice* 
are based. The metaphysics of ethics is t e crow sU bjective 

The book is divided into two parts. Part 1 a ^ following 
morality and the individual conscience, and ISC 
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--• 

s z zrtzy\*' ” d ?t* - <*■- 

and takes up the following subjects • “ T^Consft^'T“° raIlty ’ 
of Objective Morality,” " Course" “Z C ° nStlt " ents and Crit eria 
“Justice,” ”Wisdom? -wX!” m T^ “ BenevoIence -” 

by ' i ’ w»» 

the problems of P the subject - Hls standpoint with respect to 
^tlZnlZT Ce and the Ultimate end ° f mora l ^action 
prominent among modern^* 8 *** becomin & more and more 
u>en like Wundt L Paulsen The f ° r exampIe > of 

work is that it often larlr« 1 h y fault 1 have to find with the 
encyto become vI k ar “ eSS and definitenesa 5 *t has a tend- 
of the firs, pan on co “ d This is P a «icularly true 

and valuable material^n'T*’ Wh ' Ch COntains a mass of interesting 
remarks apply withlauaTf * m ° re ° r Cha ° tiC State ' The same 

be deplored that so few bihr" *° ^ °” juStice ' II is also *o 

‘bat aims to do service as a textbook 3re given in a book 

University of Missouri. Frank Thilly. 


^u?1oN G S A A VAGE TH New E York EN p t™ ReUG,0N - By Minot 
*1.50. ew York. Putnam, 1901. Pp. vii+336. 

things in ljf ° r ' holds ‘hat “ religion is one of the central and eternal 
human race . . one ol baCk l ° the very beginning of the 
« W e,” and hence Jrln ‘ T™'* ° f humanity ■ • ■ • ineradi- 
some higher being or bein« As “ ,s a relation between man and 
tions of this relation and so ^ mUSt haVe their «>»<*P- 

®an’s expression of his feelinG-IT* aVe a the ol°gy. As worship is 
men will always worshin m ° Wa / d thls su P erior being or beings, 
Power above himself p? Man $ feelin * of dependence on some 
^h ‘hat power; hen ce ? “ *° Seek heIp from or communion 

bein ?. will desire to assodaT "i pray ‘ Man - being a social 

and prayer; hence orffan- otbers WIt b himself in acts of worship 

**• wil1 always exist luchl ? “ ,ted WOrship and other religious 
’Such as churches. The universal belief in at least 
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the possibility of a life after death will manifest itself in hopes and 
fears respecting that future life as heaven or hell. author 

These are some of the elements in religion Christianity 

believes to be permanent. There are other elements in Chnst.anj 

which he thinks have passed or are passing a ^ ay ' ” . lution) 

•‘evolution " (though he fails to say what P articul ” P h “ e iblit J 
‘‘is proved to be true,” and “forever does away with the 
belief in the fall of man,” but it has not done away wit 
sinfulness of the race, Jesus being acknowledged to be ■ * only 
tion. He says that “evil can only be the perverted or theexcess^ 
use of some power that is itself good, so that t e P*” 0 “ the uni . 
are not essentially evil, and so there is no essential evil 
verse.” Is this Christian science ? 

Our author does not believe that God could give ““““““ 
lible revelation, and, if he could, that it would be a bar to prog 
yet he says on another page: “There are certain words ofthe 
spoken through human experience which are fixed 111 scien . 

.. . . whatever is demonstrated as truth in any de.partmentrf « ^ 
tific study, this is infallible as far as it goes.” All demons 
then, must be a bar to progress ! » regards 

Our author gives as one of his beliefs that 0 ( w , Q f t ^ e 

as a conscious being) is “ the intellect and “ js n0 reason 

universe,” and that men are his children, bu a universe 

to believe that this conscious intellect, heart, an sou o dren 

and father of men can or will answer the request of one o 
to snatch him from physical injury. , ly a 

It is a pleasure to recognize that Dr. Savage is he 

vicarious element in the divine governmen . . Q himself 

says, “ is bound together into one .... and Jesus su g er ing 

that which is finest and sweetest and noblest in 1 a ^ deliver 

love of a Savior, willing to suffer for the sake of love in o 
the object of that love from suffering and from evil of evei 7 ^ . g educa . 
seems to have forgotten what he had said a little be ore . mission to 
tion that the race needs, not salvation.” Jesus , s ^at he 

be to seek and to save that which was lost, and assure ,c0 ^ spirit, 
needed not so much to be taught as to be born again o pass ing 
These are a few of the things which our author t in s afds ^ 
elements in Christianity. Many will think that, if a t a ^ ^ping. 
such were eliminated, what would remain would scarce 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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La mythologie slave. Par Louis Leper p*,; t 

>901. Pp.xix + 248. Fr 6 S: LerOUX ' 

s 

may at-all be separated f I* 0 ' a s P ec,fic Slavic mythology, if such 
neighbors Our a tri * mytholo &> r of ‘heir German and other 

tonic influenS upofre 'I*" 6 ” 4 “ * n ^ ° f 3 Norma “ and *«- 
this is strengthened bytheT" C ° nCepti ° ns of the *»«■»•. and 
However a sifhnTof above nrentioned article in the Archiv. 

Slavic divinities and reli^ C ‘ ent S ° UrCeS *“ Which mention is made of 

of the subject, espedaH * T praCt,ces mus * Precede any serious study 
v erted use made of'^hem h° consider the indiscriminate and per- 
M. Legerh”b rou i l f ^ odious Slavophiles. In so far as 
ogy from native and fa ?* ther al1 known references to Slavic mythol- 
author did not intend to c g ° ?° Ur “ S ’ his task is wel1 performed. The 
right to quarrel with him / *** ^ ‘ nt0 a system - and we have no 
in g no new light upon thi-T Preaentlng 00 conclusions and for throw- 

ful, y collected, do P „ot l P r ng But faCtS ’ however re¬ 

forming some opinion in reeard^o SC ' enCe ’ and nobod y can escape 
“If. in spite of his exnlirit S d statements i the author him- 

( ten has recourse *JSnT"? "°‘ *° indU ‘ ge in theories - nowand 
regret M. Leger’s overcanf rUCtl0ns ’ as m the case of Trajan. We 
about the whSLSS?‘ t,ousness - a « d should like to get some idea 
iarized himself with it °“ e Wh °’ “ ,he author tells us > has famil- 

stan< i his skepticism in revardT"* ° f o' 11 " 17 yeaFS ' Nor can we unde r- 
repeatedin the book befo d tosome Russian sources; his insinuation, 

a Hery, rests anno pr 00 ? u*. f ' W "** **'*-—* is 
pod by substantial evirfpn CSS ^ e ^ er can ma ke his accusation 
't is a precious relic of earf mUSt adbere t0 the accepted view that 
‘he present work as a sour/ Ussian llt «rature, and its exclusion from 
serious blemish. ° f ear y SIavic mythology is, therefore, a 
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Leo Wiener. 
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Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testameot. Voti Eber 
hard Schrader. Dritte Auflage. Ausdehnung auf d,e 
Apokryphen, Pseudepigraphen und as Erste 

neu bearbeitet von H. Zimmern undH. Wmckler.^ R 
Halfte: Geschichte und Geograpkte. Von Hu om . 

Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1902. Pp. 342 - M. 3 . 
plete, M. 18. 

The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testaments S ^adersm«t 
famous work, and for many years has enjoye an e ” V g ab lonian and 
as the best and fullest discussion of the relation o J however, 

Assyrian monuments to the Old Testament records .^ Of late, h ^ 
it has become considerably antiquated. The ast e 11 P ^ 
,883 (English translation by Whitehouse, London, i 88 5 -»8M 
that time many of the most remarkable archeological disc ^ 
philological advances have been made. Schrader imse ^ ^ 

vented by a paralytic stroke from bringing out a third e ^ {he 
generously handed this task over to Winckler and Zimmern ’ work 
most brilliant of the younger Assyriologists. The form * r ’ d Testament 
appears in this first part, discusses the relation of ^ 
to the historical cuneiform inscriptions ; while the , „ ious 

announced for next spring, will treat of its relation to the re. g 

inscriptions. nrevious two edi- 

Winckler abandons the commentary form of the p . cia ] 

tions, and arranges his material in a history of western si , j 

reference to the history of Israel. This he treats . * 

main topics: Mesopotamia and Assyria; the new Ba y 0 p0 liti- 

Persian kings; Hellenism ; Tyre and Damascus; «?” ( na ’ Israe l; 

cal organization and administration ; geograp y, e unques- 

chronology; weights and measures. This form o iscu the 

tionably marks an advance upon the earlier one » thrown by 

order of passages in the Old Testament on which lg The 

Assyriology; but it is doubtful whether it is t e es ^ adequate 
separate treatment of the history of each nation preven un ity, 

appreciation of the fact that the history of western s ^ ^ nU mber 
obscures the chronology, and necessitates the repetition w jth 

of incidents in three or even in four places. Hezekia s ^ ^ a ^yi 0 nia, 
Merodach-baladan, for instance, are part of the history 0 ^ way 

of Israel, and of Assyria, and must be discussed in a to 

in three different places. A simpler and clearer met o together 
treat the whole of the material chronologically, and to wea 
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the histories of the different nations into a single consecutive narrative. 
Thus the historical perspective would be preserved, and it would be 
possible to discuss in a single passage the whole of any given series of 
events. 


In the treatment of details this edition is a great improvement upon 
its predecessor. It has utilized all the recent archaeological discoveries, 
such as the Tel-Amarna letters and the finds at Telloh and Nippur, 
and displays full knowledge of the latest philological and historical 
investigations. In fact, it is a completely new book, that has retained 
nothing of the contents of its predecessor, and bears the name of 
Schrader only in the sense in which some of the late Hebrew codes 
bear the name of Moses. In America it would be considered hardly 
justifiable to place the name of the father of German Assyriology upon 
a book which is in no sense a revision of his work. This is particularly 
true in view of the fact that Winckler has made it an exponent of his 
own peculiar theories. In the preface he states that it is his pur¬ 
pose “to present only the certainly established results of cuneiform 
research,” but, as we read farther, we find that this means what he him¬ 
self has taught in previous treatises. In the footnotes we rarely find 
any other authority cited than the author himself, and one who is 
familiar with his discussions in Untersuchungen zur altorientalischen 
Geschichte; Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen; Altorientalische Forschun- 
gen; Babylomsche und assyrische Geschichte; Geschichte Israels; Hel- 
molt s Welt geschichte, etc., will find little new in this book. For him its 
chief utility will be as an index to Winckler’s copious and scattered 
separate treatises. 


Nabuna id’s dating of Naram-Sin 3,200 years before his time is 
rejected as apocryphal, and the oldest Babylonian records are claimed 
not to be earlier than 3000 B. C. Only one dynasty of Ur is accepted. A 
succession of Semitic migrations into Babylonia is assumed, of which the 
second,^ the Canaanitic,” had already submerged the first, “ the Baby- 
onian, as early as 3000 B. C. Sar kislati is asserted to be the title 
? a ^ eso P°temian kingdom whose capital was Harran, and not to 
* v e een used by the Assyrian monarchs until after the conquest of 
j ^P^mia. The " Canaanitish ” origin of the first dynasty of Baby- 
is regarded as established, and the Chaldeans are pronounced 
part of the Aramaean migration that in the fifteenth century overflowed 
old eri k ^* naean Arabian civilization is assumed to be 

^r?. 1 an Sabaean. Great importance is attached to the north 
ian and of Mutsri(m), and Mitsraim (Egypt) in the Old Testament 
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is held to rest, in the majority of cases, upon a textual cor™P t '“ 
of the former name. The exodus of the Hebrews, 
not from Egypt, but from Arabia; and all t e su PP < !f,® are real i y 
of Egypt in the politics of Syria before the time Jj . ting 

interventions of Mutsri. Pir’u, king of Mutsri, is no ; g 

of Egypt; and So (Sewe) of 2 Kings 17:4 18 “LTrdle in the 

turtal of Pir’u, king of Mutsri, who playsan.mportan^ 
inscriptions of Sargon. Azriyau, king * i 

of Judah, but the king of a distnct of northern Syria 
the Zenjirli inscriptions as Ya’di. A 

against Jerusalem after 701 is assumed, and . 0 f great 

. King. «9 :9-36. is supposed to refer. These are aU 
interest and importance, to which Winckler established 

attention, but they cannot all be said to belong probable, 

results of cuneiform research. Some of them are e * such as the 
and will doubtless soon win general recognition. ’ s be 

Mutsri hypothesis, need large qualification , w ie , It j s a 

regarded as anything else than idiosyncrasies o e at i on to 

great misfortune that Winckler has allowed the „ 

play so large a part in this otherwise masterly work ‘ public 

meant, not merely for specialists, but for the gen and not 

should present all the views that are current among . be (hat 

merely the theories of its author, however con en 
these theories will ultimately commend themselves to Y J 

Another serious drawback in this edition is t e 01 assa ges in 
tion of the Babylonian and Assyrian records. or K[ ^ nsc hrifi- 
question the reader is referred to the six volumes of tb' appa . 

tithe Bibliothek. This necessitates the owning ot a■ P use(ul t0 
ratus, and it is to be feared that it will make this e ' 1 If it j s 

non-professional readers than the previous editions ne ces- 

translated into English, as we hope will soon be the case, 1 Qnl , t he 

sary to insert translations of all the cuneiform passages, ren dered 

fifth volume of the Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek has ye 

into English. , ne of the m° st 

In spite of these disadvantages, this edition is o ^ ^ at have 

valuable contributions to the history of the ancient the latest 

appeared for many years. Here, as in no other sin & e Test ament are 
results of cuneiform research in relation to t e ^ stand- 

made accessible; and though it be true that it s . oWS . it mU st be 
point of its author rather than the consensus of critics, 
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admitted that Winckler is one of the most learned and acute of 
Assyriologists, and that his opinions on historical matters are always 
well worth knowing. * 

Lewis Bayles Paton. 

Hartford Theological Seminary, 

Hartford, Conn. 


The Old Testament from the Modern Point of View. By 
L. W. Batten. New York : Pott & Co. Pp. vi + 354. Si. 


This book is a popular discussion of some of the literary prob¬ 
lems which rise up before a thoughful reader of the Old Testament. 
The author desires to lay before the reader the evidence upon which 
the modern results of Old Testament criticism are based, so that he 
may be enabled of himself to judge of their validity. The book is 
therefore didactic, intended, not for Old Testament scholars, but for 
that large class of thoughtful Christians who have no leisure for schol¬ 
arly investigation, but who nevertheless desire some exact knowledge of 
the discussions which have practically revolutionized our ideas of the 
Old Testament. It is hoped that by these presentations many who 
have practically discarded the Old Testament may be brought back to 
a just appreciation of its literary form and its religious value for 
modern living. 


The author disposes his matter in eleven chapters, the first of 
which is introductory, and the last on “Criticism and the Super¬ 
natural.” Chap, ii is a reply to three arguments often urged against the 
validity of critical results: (1) Archaeological discoveries; the author 
says, “so far modern archaeology has not thrown a single ray of light 
upon early Hebrew civilization ” (p. 43); to be true, this must be inter¬ 
preted very narrowly. (2) Disagreement among critics themselves; 
modern criticism is absolutely unanimous in its verdict that the 
entateuch in its present form originated in an age long subsequent 
to Moses (p. 47); “ there is no modern critic today who holds to the 
unity of this book” [Isaiah] (p. 48). (3) “The fall of criticism is 

°un in the divergent views as one era of criticism gives way to 
another” ( p . 49 ). 

Chaps, iii-v discuss “ Deuteronomy,” “ The Narrative,” and “ The 
tlT*' JP resent * n g substantially the view of the more moderate critics, 
“Th^ * ^ course > sufficiently revolutionary for the popular reader, 
cha C .^' St0r * ca ^ Books” occupies chap, vi, and “Biblical History” 

a P v». Both of these are very fair statements of the position of the 
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— w** »>*• p. Vin. •» «•£££ £ $ 

on “The Psalms," conclude the expos.t.on o ** cnt.«• ^ 

modern biblical ^search. The ™ ^ ^ ch (p 2 8 2 ), thus 

no Davidic psalms, nor to asser ^ some Qther p , aces ,he 

leaving his reader in suspense. H > OD inions of modern 

gives us his position rather than a consensus of the 
scholars. The concluding chapterr,s an as-tmn that mo^ ^ 
results do not eliminate from the Old 

prophecy, revelation, or inspiration. places, 

The boot i. ,ni.n .ell nrrilln. b.t I ** 
rather technical for the lay reader, and wi 

through its technical designations. imnroved in another 

Some of the make-up of the book may be mproired ^ ># 

edition. The table of contents is distributed should be 

citation of pages where the chapters may heg the running 

erected. Age!., .he lo.g li.le .1 «'T*» ib. 

head-line on left- and right-hand page nghi ' „„„ „d 

index page.- The lank ol page duoo» »Bill,. 

this head line uniformity put the reader a ch t er heading on 

the title abbreviated on the left-hand page a ea d-Une, would be a 

the right, or the theme of each page stated in 

vast improvement. The indexes are ample. Jra m price. 


The University of Chicago. 


C' n i—XI»with 

The World before Abraham, According to e . j^ ixc hell- 

Introduction to the Pentateuch. By ". • v + 29 6. 

„ tt __n Rr Co.. IQ 01 - r 


lniruuutuua «.v - --- __ nT 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., I 90 1 - 

£1.75, net. - n <r sixty-seven 

This book consists of two parts. The first, co Pentateuch; 
pages, is an introduction to the critical problems ^ ,-n, 

the second consists of a continuous trans a ion trans lation the 

with a tolerably exhaustive commentary. ln inctions . Both 
sources J*, J‘, and P are marked by typographical ^ existin g 

the introduction and commentary fill a distinct g P 


English literature on the Old Testament. , tbe methods 

The introduction discusses with much thoroug . sm After 

and the tolerably assured results of pentateuc a wing tba t the 
repudiating the name Hexateuch as a misnomer, a j n p re-er>h c 

Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch has no 
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literature, the author sketches the progress of pentateuchal criticism, 
and the various hypotheses which have been framed to meet the 
linguistic, material, chronological, and other difficulties that have 
always been felt. The problem is then attacked on the inner side, 
and the investigation is begun with Deuteronomy, as that document 
was at once the most influential and the most completely preserved. 
In this discussion the “thou ” and the “you” strata are carefully dis¬ 
tinguished. The earliest hand in D, it is held, wrote before J and E 
were amalgamated. Our present Deuteronomy, speaking broadly, 
implies the composite JE, which must therefore fall before Josiah’s 
accession. J and E had written sources at their disposal, not only of 
poetry, but of law. E betrays an interest in theology and archaeology. 
That J is earlier than E “is, on the whole, the more defensible posi¬ 
tion.” The compositeness of J, which is especially clear and important 
in Gen., chaps. 1-11, is also emphasized. The general conclusion is that 
J originated about 850 B. C. and E about 800; that the composite JE 
falls before 639; “that D, which was discovered in 621, but must have 
been written some time before and revised in the reign of Manasseh, 
was incorporated with JE early in the captivity; and that the Penta¬ 
teuch was practically completed by the addition of P, a product of the 
first half of the fifth century B. C., before 444, if not before 458.” 
The statement that P is characterized by an evident avoidance of the 
marvelous features of Hebrew tradition seems to need qualification. 
The evidence adduced touches mainly the theophanies. But what of 
P s account of the crossing of the Red Sea, or of the budding rod ? 
and, to quote Mitchell elsewhere, P “makes the flood an immediate 
miracle (p. 206), and the Jahwist does not know of “ the miraculous 
wind ” of p ( p> 210 y 

The commentary is the most thorough in English that we have. 
1 is at once learned and independent. It is abreast of the most 
recent literature, and keeps the versions continually before the reader, 
e more technical and especially linguistic criticism being relegated 
to footnotes. The author rightly distinguishes between the original 
sense of a passage and the more ethical content which it may fairly be 
0 aimed to have in its present setting (cf. 4 : 17-24). The 120 years 
• 1-4 are taken as years of respite. Eden is in the Arabian desert 
j I24, 2 ^)- Japheth represents the Phoenicians. The existence 
? tW ° kands in the Babel story (n :i-q) is regarded as “decidedly 

improbable.” 

In one or two cases, perhaps, more is read into an early text than 
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is naturally suggested by it A *. 

..calls not so much for informatmnw.th respect Jo ^ ^ ^ 

abouts as for an explanation of his d PP ^ ^ ^ it was still, in a 
years of Enoch’s life “ indicate t a,^ ^ ^ dogmatic bias (</. Heb. 

sense, complete." Again, is ( h ad been re jected because 

1 1: 4 ) in the suggestion that Cain s offe g h ° J meaning o{ 

VS. 7 are too obscure to build upo . desire to do full justice 

any case, they come from the author’s earnest d ^ ^ 

to the religious content of the emphasUes the 

again he brings this to the fron , P or c hron- 

religious value even of those sections “^^J^oeSled in the 
ology plays an important P*«rt « adequate and scholar i y corn- 

object he had in view. He has given h expensive, 

mentary which is neither “too large, too learnedio ^ ^ 
Benziger is a misprint for Benzinger on pp. ^ 

Toronto, Canada. 

The Legends of Genesis. B y H ™ Q ^Court Publishing 
by W. H. Carruth. Chicago. The open 

Co., IQOI. Pp.vii+162. *X. sch olar of 

Professor Gunkel, of the University o " ’ ess of scholar- 

rare qualities. He combines with a Germa ^ religious rever- 

ship independent and original th °ug L as * he touches a 

ence, which secures for each biblical theme which^^^ ^ 
sympathetic treatment. The book before us ^ in Nowack’s 

tion of the “Einleitung” to Professor GunkelI s ear ly in 

“ Handkommentar zum Alien Testament, ^ sher s have ren- 

the year 1901. The translator and t e “* erl WO rld by placing 

dered an excellent service to the English-sp g 
this admirable introduction within their reach. enie ntly in» 

In translating the work, it has been broken page t0 ,he 

chapters and sub-sections, so that it presen „ , <The Varie- 

reader. “The Significance and Scope of the Leg > . g „ »The 
ties of the Legends," “The Literary Form of the 8 Tradition ,” 
History of the Development of the Legends 1 Mpriegt , y Codex 
“ Javist, Elohist, Jehovist, Later Collections, a . ye chapters- 

and Final Redaction,” are the topics treated in e 
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For a thoroughly sound and sane critical treatment which is at once 
SSSST^»«*e book can be heartily 

rea Z^ tran . Sla ( t0r kas done his work well. The translation is clear, 
eadable, and for the mos t part, faithful to the original. At two or 
three points slight expansions have been introduced. Thus among 

folk-etvmoin *• Ber J ln professor citing as his first examples American 
island^but ° f ** name ° f * he Connecticut ™er and Manhattan 
atiinl Gl Urni “ g t0 thC these do not 

and illuminating For S ° me f ^ expanslons m not so successful 
lines are ntmH I ° B P ' 96 & Komm < P- *»«) a few 

to explain the * WIth reference t0 legends which were intended 
1 ST aDCt,ty0f P ' aCeSof worshi P= ^ is stated that “the 

graphical error fo7 Ucob^Ve ** p,t ‘J Brch Jared ” Is this a typo- 
among the ant^.HAi ^ ^ kn ° W ° f DO P atriarch Jared except 

On the whnl h an< * tliere are no legends concerning him. 

notMng t but W c(^mend e r e^, d °^ and we *-e 

g out commendation for this little book. 

Bryn Mawr College, George A. Barton. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

D ' E Hand E r DER K6NIGE: Erkl5rt von I- Benzinger. (=“Kurzer 

Marti, uSSun? T^!^ 11 Tes ^ mGnt " herausg. von Karl 
M. 5. ^ ubingen: Mohr, 1899. Pp. xxiii + 211. 

method of cru!cism n fnH iaySthef0Undati0n f ° r the author ’ s P’an and 

three divisions: til ® x P OSItlon - The books are broken into the usual 

1 Kings, chap. 17- 2 Kin^’ c J* aps ‘ 1-1 *1 ( 2 ) 1 Kings, chap, ra— 

first division is the bu lHi„ PS ‘ l8 ~ 25 ' The Central point of the 

all the other material . ® ° 1 e tein ple (chaps. 6 and 7), around which 
might, and kingdom T !“™ n8 * d * t0 show forth Solomon’s wisdom, 
are those pertaining to Th* ! eCOnd d ' vision ’ s m °st notable portions 
th ^thereade r Tndsl ! * ,St ° rieS ° f Eli J ah a » d Eltalu. Besides 
Ahab, Joram of Israel Su °“ ly ° f Kin « s J eroboa “ (Q. 

are only brief sketrh ’ J ^ ’ a “ d J ° ash of J udah - ° f the others there 
th e events under Hezdriah” ^ division ’ J osiah ’s reform, and 
main sections. S re 'S n ln whi cb Isaiah took part, are the 
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The sources of Kings were (i) a lot of short notices of events of a 

embodied in popular form and others m an elevated 
however, in their value as history. These materials were talmn b h 
compiler or editor, and woven into a unified ^cord Some o th 
accounts had already been worked over, so that he probaWy had some 
events described in two different recensions Out of a l the^ej^ 
ments he constructed the books of Kings, the first edmonof wh,^ 
appeared before the exile. A second edition of the work w P P 
by an editor subsequent to the exile. Some of t e P^age ^ ^ 
in his edition are i Kings, chap. 8 ; 9:1-9; 2 Kl “ s *’ \ T ), e 
DartV 2215-20. These two editors are designated by R and R • 
*..h«red togetter ,h, 

was R‘*the pre-exilic compiler. The synchronistic material, and ^ 
prophetic material as 1 Kings 12:33—' 3=34 and 2 Kings ^ ’ 

to be attributed to R’. But his other contributions are not always easy 

to detect in the ongoing of the text. rveektrans- 

Benzinger finds the best help for text correction in con . 

lation, examples of which he cites in abundance. 18 “ he reigns 
strutting the chronology, by getting the total oft e year 
of the kings in each kingdom, will not aid in the *°’ Ut ‘ “ ^forth 
lems. The chronology of Israel and Judah that wil e x ^ Qr 
will take into account several overlappings k or sync ron m j s . 

parts of reigns. The sum total of the years in either kingd 
leading element and should not enter the question. „ ene ral. 

The method of the commentary is that of the Marti sen found 

There is regrettably no translation of the whole text, suc t . 

at the top of the page in the Nowack series. The literary cnbcaUre^ 
ments are printed in small type, and the textual and e * eg that it 

sions in large type. It is a decided weakness o t e textua l 

presents no continuous translation. The force of t e resu exhibits 

discussions can often be shown only by a translation w 1 t0 

both the new sense of the passage in itself and in 1 s ^ 
the context. To omit that is to lose part of the rea 

The textual critical part of the work shows eminent K^^iit 
The author wisely omits an encyclopaedic collection o jj e 

rather cites one or two late authorities or simply gives is . 
slavishly follows no one, but makes large use of Klosterman 
sionallyhe makes an assertion (t-g-, p. 78» second sentence, p 
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“i«h " Dder 7 ^ P - I9S> “ nder VS - «) ‘hat is merely an asser- 

Ws C rte be, r tT f T ^ f ed ' BUt hC kyS U ” der contr 'hution to 
exception of fh “ a " d h,stoncal hterature of this day. With the 

bnef clm! , ° f the translation > ‘his is the most compact, 

brief commentary on the books of Kings. F 

The University op Chicago. lRA M ' PR,CE ' 

r..» T T ' VUm '* “ d «*'*«• vo«c. 

Abtheiluno-- rv H n~ d u° n l nientar zum Alten Testament,” I. 

M G “r” Vand “ h ““ i; & 

voIume°we„ S t thr^Trh diSab ' ed * 3 SCVere illness when *hi. 

been well done h S r * P k 6SS ’ bUt the edltorial work seems to have 
of Ezra and Net/ Unusual interest attaches to the books 

some time been dte't h f PreSCnt ’ becauSe Critical discussi °» has for 
havebeen put forth Th ° Ward them - and some star ‘ling conclusions 
two: Whaf nart of tl,™ qU f,° ns whlch havebeen most to the front are 
authentic? and Whtt *7 mem ° irS ° f Ezra and of Neh emiah are 
There has been , ! T ° f these books as historical sources? 

■nemoirs a^ to o '"I V° ^ ^ lai * ely the «®P« of the 
We therefore natural 7 h,Stor,cal vaIue of th e rest of the books, 
elusion Siegfried has Y 1°a° brief introduction to see what con- 
Like e!! v , CaChed in re » ard to ‘hese Points. 

Nehemiah is the'work o7 the^h h ° M , S tbat the P resent book of Ezra- 

ver y Httle except the workm/n T BUt he aSSig " S l ° hiS pen 

holds that Ezra 7 - 27 ’_a g over of s °me of his sources. Siegfried 

memoirs,” while 7 . _ 34J 9:I_ * 5 are “ ver i>atim extracts from Ezra’s 

have been worked 1 *° * ’ Neh *’ clia P s - 8-10, are extracts which 

are found in Neh erbatlm extracts from Nehemiah’s memoirs 

1 *5 : 4~ 3 1, while Neh’ ^ l ^ VS ' II: 1 f - I2: 3*. 3*, 37~4o; 

The Aramaic portion* * 3 1 1S extract whlch has been edited, 
the royal Persian h FC Said t0 be "P artl y authentic translations of 
ments and colnrA/i f^ ree ^ f P art ^ portions taken from Aramaic docu- 
marked in the tr i ^ J 6 c b ron icler.” The different sources are 
Proper explanation A text b T different k inds of type, but without 
symbols on the m * muc “ better plan is to indicate sources by 
““Pleasant readmi^Tf 1 necessariI T £ reat variety of type makes 

the writer beinir l.ffi • T* 6 Seen l ^ at tb is treatment is conservative, 
t*mg little influenced by the recent opinions. 
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In the treatment of the book of Esther, Siegfried ^e°tionsthe 
effort of Lagarde and Zimmern to trace the story to a Persian o y 
oniantigTn He finds even Zimmem's work incomplete and turn 
to Jensen’s identification of names, saying that ■* the combmatm of 
Esther with Ishtar, Marduk with Mordecai maybe reccved as certa^^^ 
He apparently follows Jensen in identifying Haman Marduk 

the national deity of the Elamites. Humman is the 
as Haman of Mordecai.” The story of Hainan's struggle with Morfec^ 
has as its basis an old Babylonian history of the conquest of El 

ites by Babylon. The basis of the festival (Purim) is found in th G 

gamesh epic. Gilgamesh is supported in his heroic deeds by h. -f 

(Kallatu=Hadassah). This wife and Ishtar blend into a sing 
Hadassah-Esther. Siegfried admits that many things ar he)ess 

by this explanation of the source of the book but ho , ^ 

that the foundations of the Babylonian myth are dear y Qf 

especially as many changes would be sure to occur m the ran 
the story to the Jews. In regard to the date of the book, the auth^ 
notes that the writer was far removed from the Perslan ^ js nQ sign 
only legendary notions of Ahasuerus and his rel S n ; marked 

of the religious revival of the early post-exilic days. e seems t0 

by national fanaticism, hatred of the heathen. T e si ua 

be that which came in after the removal of the persecution of An^ 

ochus Epiphanes. Haman’s murderous scheme 15 re &* ecu . 

exaggeration of the command of Antiochus, w °™ ** fricd holds, 
tion of those who disobeyed the royal edict. Whi g d 

with all other scholars, that Esther was written to s ow ^ tbis 

origin of the Purim festival, it will be seen that his rea But he 

book is much more radical than that of Ezra and e emi 
has clearly presented a view of the book which no sc o 
gard. L Batten. 


New York, N. Y. 


The Old Testament and the New Scholarship.^ By 

Peters. New York: Macmillan, 1901. Pp.xi-r 3 ^ ^ 

This is one of the volumes of “ The Churchman s ^' i .^ ra ^ ders . ( x ) 
by J. H. Burn. The author endeavors to set before his r ^ 01d 
“the fundamental problems involved in the acceptance o 
Testament as Sacred Scripture(2) “the history o t a 
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rrrr h , as resuited in ,he ■*«»* B ib .e 

parison has affectln^ ° f the P rinci P les of evolution and com- 

(3) -- SS 2 r:x° tsr - f -? , •• 

by a particular application in 

-rvey ol archeological discoveries bearing on the Sd xjf 

English Bible^The^hr'TVk div ' ded int0 four heads: “The 
nation and the Newer S*’ f h ’ “ d Reason ’” “ The Incar- 

Old Testament “ The ’ “ d “° Ur Lord ’ s Treatment of the 

seem to lack that uniwth^T’.'"? 6 ^ f ° r the p0pular reader > 

however, is ^ch theme, 

familiar with his field of investigation* 8 N °“ th ° r ° Ughly 

Old Testament ™ • , st £ atl0n * The Lord s treatment of the 

x--- -w. - «. 

any given passap-e ic ^ P r0 °^ °f the truth of 

word of God, but it s n ° t .,', tS . aUth ° rsh ‘P “or its external claim to be the 

12 •4°, he says : “This verse ? °" ^ troublesoine ver se, Matt. 

°ur Lord, but as the ov i ' ' ' ls not to be taken as the words of 
m the story of Jonah a ^ anatoiy com merit of St. Matthew, who sees 

The nart A , d he dlfficult y vanishes” (p. 67). 
unified portion of'the" b^t* “ I Evolution and the Bib *e” is the best- 
results of the critiL slu^ J* SetS f ° rth « u ‘ te clearl y ‘he newer 

vah" he usually adtts J f °‘ d TeStament - Instead °f “Jeho- 
the same page (rag) ** f ° rm “ Yahaweh >” though we find both on 

‘he theory that David wrote l! 0 ^ Sa '? aS,M d ° 6S “ 0t entirel y agree with 
de nce of tradition forces ,, f P salm s. He maintains that “the evi- 

the development not merll ° T' 8 " f ° DaV ' d im P ortant P ar ‘ in 
poetry” (p P I7s n ; n °V“«Y ° f sec ul ar > but also of religious, lyric 

current method of criticism 1 says ’ Wlth eminent good sense: “The 
older elements in the ns l ° k 6 PsaIter ’ w hich fails to recognize the 
lates ‘ dements onlv is a $ ^ “ dates them entirel y by their 

Portion of the HexL!,T Unsc ‘ entific as “ would be to date every 
the priest code” Jn issl on t e evidence of the latest additions to 

While he 

scholars to alchl^loeitl depre ‘ :iat f. the fu H value attributed by other 

of earlier current o D inio!, eSU ^ ^ Hberal references to ‘he reversal 
pinions regarding Greek, Roman, Indian, and 
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Fa*. history and litor.tu^, »d h„ a™*. „ 

Testament scholars to divide and snbdmde, she. that b< 

the beginnings of what we may designate a reaction 

critical study. j RA Price. 

The University of Chicago. 

Etude sur les origines et la naturedu ^ 0H p * <. ^ ARPPE . 
d’une 6tude sur l’histoire de la Kabbale. Ear s. r, 

Paris: Alcan, 1901. Pp- x + 604. rr. 7.50. 

A study of Jewish mysticism along critical and scientlfiC s ^“’ ent 
may be expected, dates from the nineteenth century. ^ 

to mention the works of Franck, La Kabbale, 1843, J° > 
philosophic des Sohar, .849 ; Landauer, posthumous articles m ^ 
turblalt des Orients, t8 45 ; Jellinek, Bcitrdgc zur <**“*** - in 
1852 ; Stern, “Versuch einer umsUndlichen 

Ben-Chananja, 1858-60; Gritz, principally notes 3 of (hose 

enth volume of his Geschichte der Juden, i 73 - “zoharitic 

investigations was a more or less clear presentation 0 Bible of 

system” and the fastening of the authorship of the Zo , h ^ ^ 

Kabbalism, upon Moses de Leon, who lived in t e sec ^ 

thirteenth century. It was furthermore the ment 0 the Kab- 

emphasis to Landauer’s important discrimination betwe ^ 

balah proper and the older mysticism of gaonaic times. q{ the 

well on the road toward giving a synthetic, tru y is on ^ p re . 

rise of the Kabbalah out of the mysticism that precede * ‘ thor has 

sent this view in full is the aim of Karppe s wor • might 

used to good purpose the Vorarbeiten mentione a ov ’ ism t0 
also have referred in the chapter dealing with gaonaic ^ Q e heim* 
Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden (chap. 9 . ^ book 

lehre”), 1832 (second edition, 1892), and in that portion ^ t0 

in which he compares Philo and the Zohar (especia y w ^ 
the allegorical method of interpretation) to Siegfrie s 

atidria , 1875. • f nd imbedded 

Jewish mysticism is older than the canon. It is ou ^ gtore 0 f 
in its third section. Its origins may be sought in t a. V con tributed 
mythology that came to Palestine from Babylon. ersia ^ ^ reaC tion 
its share. A fresh impetus came from Greece. It mean ce n enc e and 
against Jewish orthodoxy with the Law as the canon par ex 
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is S Sf?e r sl7aS ti0n- r JeWiSh myS ‘ idsm ’ we Relieve Karppe 
secref things "^snchwa.Th CUatlV6 « “ Th ° U haSt “° business ^th 
could not be driven back iw!r ° n ° fficlal J udaism - But speculation 
and the prophT The fi “ W ° Und itSelf ab °“‘ the 

speculation that the Law made C °\ Genes,s ( tbe minimum of 
physical and the fi f u room for) was made the substratum of 

0f t Ezekiel tba ‘ of metaphysical, speculi 

Mishna had to reckon with thC , W “ “ atUrall y alle S orical - The 
of its best men Thev l T/r t,0 " S which had enticed some 

below, what was before and wh^shall be in They'd ■■ T ^ * 

Saadya,IbnGabirol,Maimon! d « e ° f J ewisb Oology: 

tions on numbers. Thp «c « bn Ezra contributed his specula- 

Creation.” But neither the . are met with in the gaonaic “Book of 
°f the philosophers offered suffi^T ° f tal “ udlsm nor the rationalism 
crusades. The mvstics of »h .t, 061 * 1 consolation to the victims of the 
metaphysical speculations of* meentb centur y gave themselves over to 
acter. T he essentiil doer “ abstract and abst ™e char- 

now called itself) i s that "f^t °!<^ Kabbalah (as Jewish mysticism 
butes hypostasized int ° j- 6 “ sefiroth >” which are the divine attri- 

a- d ‘be infinite D;i7Tne ,a ;rdr Ween ‘ he 0fmatter 

“entsakintothePhUoni^ \T d V erCe ‘ VeS in the Kab balah ele- 

G-sisontheothe? i: he P 7 r Phy ° n °" e hand and to ‘be 

rious movements upon which^he T * predpitate of a " P«- 
Pmper is imprinted ? It t^ ^ h pecul,ar stam P of the Kabbalah 
The Mishna is the hand ^° St ' le attitude t0 ta 'mudic Juda- 
‘ion of right belonvimr t ha “ dmaid that arr °gates to herself the posi- 

**«... XiLilr r’ “*' '*• ,he K “ >b * i - h «<j» 

,S «C doctrines. Thus thl7^ h ?“ n tiffles was tin S ed with kabbal- 
Jndaism. i t abounds in ahf ^ t re P resents a noteworthy side of 
Much unsinniges it has but aT ' as’• bUt '* a ' IDS bigb and sees dee P- 
a Jewish,Gnosis. Of tho so btfsinnigcs. The Kabbalah is indeed 
d °es not treat. Practical or thaumaturgic Kabbalah Karppe 

jr rr 

? 3 deligh ‘ ful s ‘y Ie » which one should 
Barmesteter. I t j s to h d t0 the mem ory of Renan and (James) 
disfigured by misprints so^Th ^ ^ th * Hebrew quotations are 
a, so in the French t r » ' be at tImes ““readable. Errors occur 

• S; patriotiques ” for “patristiques,” pp. 27 and 
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„ 9i «dV»ule" lor P- .6«; “«*■" p '» 

and a few more. Max l m arG olis. 

University of California. 


.U.,, Tethaevakoeliom S.«cCT»Ju«ft StapUcein 

%£nS Versionem ad Fidem Codicom M.JorJ^dE. 
num denuo Recogmtum. Lectionum P Auxit> digessit, 

conquisiverat Philippos Edwardus o ■ ’ Capitu- 

edidit Georgius Henricus Gwilliam. Accent 

larum Notatio, Concordiarum Tabulae Trans t 

Annotationes. Oxonii: E Typographeo C^ndon^ 

MDCCCCI; New York: Frowde. Pp. xvi + 

A wealth of critical editions has of l ^ e bee " The 

workers in the textual criticism of the Old and New ^ 

Cambridge Septuagint, the Coptic gospels, the u g ^ stan ds 

been important accessions to our resources, and with ver . 

the Oxford Peshitto, in a form appropriate for the queen 
•ions. I, k ™»y since ft. work of ft» 

readings of the Vulgate Syriac was tegin y P .amfwith whos* 
his death his labors have been continued by • lnnir-expected 

name it has of late years been customary to associate is * ^ by 

edition. The first edition of the Syriac New Testame , P ^ 

Widmanstadt in Vienna in 1 555 * was in S enera re P r . manuscript 
editors, without any very serious re " examinatl ° n ,° natelv rep resent- 
witnesses. Scholars were thus without any text adequ y Y^ ^ 
ing the Peshitto version, when the discoveries o ur ^ 

Lewis and the theory of Dr. Hort brought the P rob * emS {acts c0U id 
of that version acutely to their attention. Before t e n ba( j f or 

be interpreted or the new theories tested, an answer mu ^ in its 

the question : Precisely what is the Peshitto version, as P outt0 

best manuscripts? and this question the Oxford e itors ^ twelfth 
answer. Forty-two manuscripts, dating from the fi t ^ o{ the 

century, have been used, whole or in part, in the cons r T ac0 bite 
text. The vowel system is that of the manuscripts o £ ar pianus, 

Massora. To the text is prefixed the letter of Euse ius ^ y the 

explaining the harmonistic sections and canons whic ac . . t>ban d 
text. Throughout the book the Syriac text occupies t e atus 0 f 
page and a Latin translation the left-hand, while t e a Q nC » s 
Syriac readings fills a wide margin at the bottom of bot pa 
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insLdtTfhi 3 °! disa PP ointment at the use of Jacobite type 

r d D 0ubt| S p P endld . E ! trange, ° USUal ‘“Syrtac Publications now- 
impelled the J f T*"* consld erations of space and vocalization 
Th e? t S ° retai " the ^ usual in Peshitto editions. 

what negative^ ThT ^ "! the leSS Valuable for bein S s ° me - 
whole a S faithful h PU ‘ f ° rth by Widmanstadt they find on the 

church of S fi ,th ePreSentati0n ° f thC tCXt CUrrent in the Syrian 
no ve . . cen tury, the Peshitto manuscripts having suffered 

To en7er“„ToTh ^ Centuries of transmission. 

with "i e C„1 Pr ° f the relati0n of the Peshit ‘o gospels 

Sl ““ ic h “ •»» ~ r» °< 

important material • ar^, question this admirable edition affords 
Peshitto. ’ m efinltel y establishing the ancient text of the 


The University of Chicago. 


Edgar J. Goodspeed. 


E afcordinrto G M P u L: A u Historical Stu dy of the Gospel 
Allan MENziF.^’hT 1 ^v T f Xt and English Version. By 
+ 3o6. $2 CW ^ or ^ : Macmillan, 1901. Pp. xii 

Swete?Ldn C owby n ML eXCel - ent COmmentaries on Mark, by Gould, 
which this gospel is H f ZieS !, 1S Slgnificant of the peculiar esteem into 
meat am n !sc‘ “ *° COme ’ in view of the increasing agree- 

flowed the model ) ab ° venamed w °rks and more. Gould has 
improvements in th* ° ® rman critical commentators, with many 
of Lightfoot MenzieTV'l typogra P hical arrangement; Swete, that 
includes not onlv the e f kCS ?”* “ new model for hirase lf, which 
a »ts adopted fo/cause 6 (Westcott and Hort’s, excepting vari- 
taries, but a transl f glVeD ^’ as 1D Li & htfo ot’s and Swete’s commen- 
Revisers’, and renrnrf n ° D ^ °PP osite P a ge somewhat freer than the 
But the main “ C .‘ ngthe ve ™acular character of Mark’s style, 
which are not corn no" 'T*! ° f ^ enziess work is in the comments, 
bu ‘ are continuous • ° f Separate discussions of selected phrases, 
ru Pted only bv an nr - rmmg a sort of paraphrase of the text, inter- 
Peculiarity of the stor 0 * 3 ' 0 ^* excursus explanatory of this or that 
aims to secure his n,,™' X V S evident that by this means the author 
'otfeal, grammatical * dlstinctivel y “historical study,” philo- 

afcal, and critical notes being reduced to a minimum. 
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Clearly there are advantages in this method. The 

longer repe.led * .he ^ 

ph»*s «,d Or. necessity of gl-cmg 

notes back to text. He reads an ■nterestmg and well wntt ^ ^ ^ 
of the narrative, as though it were a ll ® 0 ’ Gould ^ 

ern views and historical insight. Besides, have we 

Swete abundant discussion of the P h,l ° ogl in addition to text, 

Per contra, the method is highly repetitious. ’ d er an d 

we are given a free translation, almost a paraph^e “the 
above this comments which make almost a seconi p P ec0 . 
question cannot but arise whether the space and type are 7 

nomically employed. . „ mm . ntarv There is 

Still, let us by all means have the historical com J ^ M 
nothing which can do more to widen the view o 
restore to the public a taste for the actual reading 

Benj. W. Bacon. 


Yale Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Die Bergpredigt (Matth. 5-7; Luk. ® Theil 

KRITISCH UND BEGRIFFSGESCHICHTLICH Von C. 

I: Die quellenkritische Untersuchung der Ber ^ e “f M ,.60. 

F. G. Heinrici. Leipzig : Durr, 1900. P- • er£ 

Die Bergpredigt nach Matthaus 1H ^.^® SER d E e s N genuinen 

Einheit, mit besonderer Berucksichtig g R ° de neu 

Verhaltnisses der Seligpreisungen zu,• ganze T . 

untersucht und dargestellt. Von FRiEDR'cn 

Marburg: Elwert, 1900. Pp. 77 - M - 12 °; Ser . 

That there is no first-class work in English d ea h“8 n< ji ca tion that 
mon on the Mount specifically and exclusive y is rat her than 

theological interest has centered upon the Pauline wri g ^ ^ his . 
upon the teaching of Jesus. Germany has PJ ece Engl' 5 * 1 

torical investigation of the Sermon on the oun 

- ._i_ „ trine 


Uv - _ , 

- While Engl ,sh 

torical investigation of the Sermon on the M° u nt* Q f Tholuck’s 

and Americans have been content with a trans a 1 German 

commentary on the discourse, published in 18_°> . er 0 f books 

edition of which appeared in 1833, a considera e nu add iti 0 n to 
on this subject have been appearing in Germany, an , 0 j ^ 2 

1 Notably Achelis, Die Bergpredigt , 1875 (an e^horate gComni^ geg enseitig e 
pages, only second in importance to Tholuck’s work), E * NE * , ,«j n j a hrbtichtr fi r 

Verhaltniss der Texte der Bergpredigt bei Matthaus und bei u 
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the special treatises, the recent commentaries on the gospel of Mat 

s: B Th h e a r w t z* 

S-i £ Z D \ iS t0 “ 3 in 

The two rl b ' 1Ca ' interpretati0n duri “S ‘he next twenty-five yea" 

■*- • -- 

tion givTuI r.v Pa?? " b ?‘ half ' made ’ SiDCe the P resent P u hlica- 
tnatedal in the sermon • L'TT'T ? ° f the S0UrCes of the 
Part II. He reaZr/K 7 ° f the teaching itself » to follow in 

does not represe?an art eC t°? ^ ““ Serm0n °“ the Mount 

ary composition. The eva ! St0 " Cal discourse - but is instead a liter- 
bom the public minist f S ?- br0ught to g ether various teachings 
unity, t0 p ™ “!,^ try ° P lrist ’ and ranged them into a sort of 

In these sayings Jesus fnn ^ thC ^ disci P leshi P °f Jesus.’” 
ness, showi„ y g g how the aim? d ^ pr “ cher ° f 3 better " g hteous- 
prophets are to be'understcwd and 'T"” ° f ,aW and *• 
the reformer of the old d real,zed- He sets himself forth as 

exhausted with that • for he Ve " ant f ’ 7 *t hiS teStimon y t0 himself is not 
which no one o he OM tT/ *“*""** "“ ta daims for himself, 

®ake. The contents ofMa« T entWOrthieS W ° uW have da -d to 

gnomic utterances in arm chaps 'S"?’ are gnomes ; most of these 
given in concrete often n j 4,106 W ‘ th the Hebrew “ wisdom,” are 
‘able clearness eie ™ 1CMd pregnant > form, with an inimi- 
course Which ?s compel l" eSS - , In LUke 6 : 2 °- 49 we have a <“* 
but lacking the distinct local'“ d ° D 
of 'he two accounts give thf! ™ hkenesses and the differences 
served under varying conditio prass,on of a common tradition pre- 
'n Matthew we havf the fo ™“ "S " ndergoing various vicissitudes. 
his Palestinian disciples .nT 'l l ^ ^ SUrVived ““>«* 

4 ^ aSi'r™ '* •“ - «*■«• ™ 

' lm i° ,h0 ”> "S" n “ Heiuriei, thet 

s ' counts in the,, two °? lht Moum of which we have simi- 
«« »o gospels. I, , s no , „ 

”*>(». lie); Hieo w,?.* 5 '.'' p ■ issssnn. Dit BrrtprtJigt A . 
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- — 

»d we.pt> » pto-o .!>' f L i, Lloptd .. . 

given in Matthew. The argument for its integ " ty M J w consti . 
new line. He holds that the beatitudes * to 

tute the key to the whole discourse, each beamude c rr ^ 

a particular section of these chapters and forming P ' ^ 

this reason the beatitudes must have stood originally, he • 

close of the sermon instead of at the beg, ““‘ ng ’j* The eigh t beati- 

was the proper prologue to the discourse (PP_ 5 ' compared 

tudes as they now stand 1 .. Matthew are in ^ 

with the material of the discourse, ' 5 • «i 6 : x-34 J 5=5 = 

5:17-26; 5:8 = 5:27 37 ! s ; 7 _ 5 ;3 ’ 66) Now> Grawert is 

certainly right in his view that the bc ^ u ^S h "^^ q ^t' 'material 
ideas which are expanded and illustrated ,n the bead- 
of the sermon. But no such absolute' “““^wu as shall guarantee 
tudes and the remaining conten s the historical dis- 

that every verse of Matt., chaps. 5-7. was a num ber of verses to each 
course. Grawert’s analysis, parceling ou vbecom es manifest 

beatitude as its epitome, is artificial, and i s „ ( Matt . 5 :4) 

when he is forced to make “ Blessed are they who ^ . 3.5). 

the epitome of the saying about the mote^omena of Luke’s 
Not only this, but he has entirely ignored ph Matthew . s discourse 
parallel account and the distribution o m While, therefore, 

through chaps. 10-14, 16, of the thir g°sp verse ot Matt., chaps. 
Grawert fails to make good his claim that eve y weight against 

5-7, is in its original position, his argumen s accomplished in 

Heinrici’s theory of the sermon as a pure compilation acco P 

transmission. r din 2 to Grawert, 

The purpose of the Sermon on the Moun , „ thig he means 
was “ the consolidation of the disciple-group. t h e ir former 

“the inner and outer separation of the discip e on the basis 

Jewish past, and the establishment of their new P ef conne ction 
of their relation to the Lord, and in their ac u king dom of 

with him as his followers and future messengers ° (or it also 

heaven” (p. 18). But the discourse has a double character, 
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“ indicates the point at which Jesus steps forth from his former reserve 
with respect to the ever-increasing hostility of the Pharisees and scribes, 
and engages in open war against them” (p. 18). It was this that 
made the selection and the union of the disciples a necessity. The 
occasion of the sermon, as of the appointment of the Twelve with 
which it was immediately connected, was the daily increasing labors 
of the Pharisees against Jesus and their persecution of his followers, 
which called out a public manifesto from Jesus and a positive resist- 
ance (p. 33). In this conception which Grawert has of the theme, 
occasion,and purpose of the sermon there is a great deal of truth, and 
it might readily be held in conjunction with a mild compilation 
theory. But one fears that the negative aspect of the discourse has 
been given too much prominence in Grawert’s view; he presses to an 
extreme the idea of the pharisaic opposition to Jesus and his follow¬ 
ers at this stage of the ministry; he postulates a much sharper separa¬ 
tion between the Christian and the Jewish adherents than was at this 
time at all probable ; and he does not do justice to the magnificently 
positive and constructive nature of the sermon as a whole. 

C. W. Votaw. 

The University of Chicago. 


Untersuchungen Ober die Entstehung des vierten Evan- 
geliums. Von Julius Grill. Theil I. Tubingen: J. Mohr, 
1902. Pp. xii -f- 408. M. 8. 

This is, in our judgment, the most thorough and valuable contri¬ 
bution to the Johannine problem which has appeared for a decade. 
The method of approach is the biblico-theological method, that of a 
study of the origin, history, and kinship of the dominant ideas, which 
so far, of course, includes no consideration of the external evidence, 
b ut is purely interpretative. For this reason even readers who may 
refuse to consider the question of authorship an open one will find the 
00k of incomparable value; for, while the author makes no secret of 
is conviction that the place of the gospel is among the anti-Gnostic 
writings of the time of the Ignatian epistles or later, there can be no 
question of his learning, the marvelous completeness and range of his 
reading, and the keenness of his analytical discrimination. These 
granted, it follows that the effort to trace the genesis and kinship of 
e great Johannine ideas will be richly rewarded. No mere commen- 
ar y can compare with such a work for the light thrown upon the book 
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as a whole, illuminating, as it does, the author’s parpo*. hi. 
the intellectual ground on which he stands, and the envi 

t ' STfc UO» b,f. re «,*» 

the prologue, but easily surpasses in importance the r 
Harnack and Baldensperger. Contrary to the view of H-nack U 

finds the Logos-idea of the prologue not a mere attachment to, but 

real keynote of, the gospel. Contrary to Ba ‘ densp g ’ ubor dmate, 
of opposition to Hemerobaptist ideas is made o y te(J 

scarcely appreciable importance. The rival system to e 
by an Mon .1 a Chrlaology gann.n,!, Paulina » 

I, Gnoaia and Doca.ic, and b„. Grill > h '* ? I “"“”„ 

from under the extravagant lances ol Kreyenbu . S q[ 

Wendt, Delff, and all superficial attempts to analyz discourse 

the fundamental unity of the work in both its narrativ thepr0 i 0 gue 

elements, Grill’s exhibition of the pervasive dominance of P^ 
ideas of Christ as the pre-existent Logos, the Life an g • 
nacling” in the flesh, is masterly. As against the attemp y 

Wendt and Gilbert to reduce the pre-existence doctrine to aj 
.•logical” or .‘ideal” pre-existence, it is uminswerable, becau« ^ 
starts from no false premises as to the existence in pr wi n 

of any Jewish doctrine of actual or real pre-existence. w hest 

await the subsequent parts of Grill's Untcrsuchungen with g 
interest. Benj. W. Bacon. 

Yale Divinity School, 

New Haven, Conn. 

The Second and Third Epistles of St. Paul t ° .^M^huen, 
thians. By James H. Kennedy. London. Met 

1900. Pp. xxviii + 202. 6s. 1 which we 

The aim of this work is to prove that the epistle of Pal J tw0 
call “Second Corinthians” is in reality made up o P or w hich 
epistles; chaps. 10-13 constitute the major portion o a gy 

was written earlier than that which is contained in c ap s r rtuna te, 
the terminology of Dr. Kennedy’s title, which is somew a chaps- 

2 Cor., chaps. 10-13, is called the “second epistle an 2 rs w hich 
1-9, the “third epistle.” In fact, we seem to know oifour e ^ids): 
Paul wrote to the Corinthian Christians (as our aut or ^ 

1 See my review of this book in this Journal, Vol. VI (January, 19 ) P 
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(i) the letter referred to in t Cor. 5 : 9 , which is supposed to be entirely 
°s, ut o which 2 Cor. 6:14—7 : 1 i s perhaps a portion; (2) our first 
canonical letter, the unity of which has not been seriously questioned : 
(3) a letter which came in between 1 Corinthians and 2 Cor., chaps. 

our’ rt Ch J S described in 2 Cor. 2:4; 7:8, as a letter written 
out of much affliction and anguish of heart, with many tears, and 
e sen ing of which had for a time caused him regret, because of its 
emotion and severity (this letter is probably to be identified with 
or., chaps. 10-13); (4) the letter that now appears in 2 Cor., chaps. 

Conner^ eSS . cha P' 8 or cha P- 9 > or both, belonged originally to other 
nnections), which narrates the successful outcome of Paul's conflict 
h his enemies in the Corinthian church (2 Cor. 7:13-16). 

arv„in<,fi. ennedy pub,ished two artlcl « in the Expositor for 1897, 
Drew f \ composlte character Of the canonical 2 Corinthians. The 
alone II J San 0Ut S rowth of that s ‘tidy. As yet he stands almost 
Dr 8 on 8i ntish scholars in his partition theory of the epistle; 

Encvdo^l 'MI 6 artide Up ° n the “ Corin ‘ h ian Epistles" in the 
of the hI r ‘r> Ca '- 3nd ^* r ‘ ^ obertson 'n the corresponding article 
tion • wh l mgS Dtchonar y °f the Bible > give this theory little considera- 
ienorefl it' * “ ction writers and commentators have generally 
ciallv Ha Nevertheless it has earnest advocates in Germany (espe- 
in supnorlll 111 S ^ bmiede, )> and the arguments which are adduced 
therefore ha |° *° Ward givin S il probability. Dr. Kennedy, 
study oM,! ' r V S6fUl con trihution to the British and American 
obieyonI t ' S f H m ian epi3t ' eS - HC has met many of there¬ 
of manv nrev' ^ part,tl0n hypothesis, and has shown the inadequacy 
the discussion US ‘ nterpretatl °ns of the passages most concerned in 
and explanation* ° some of the author’s reconstructions of events 
the details of Pa p *T W ° Uld be easy t0 offer objections. Perhaps 
be fully worked " S re at,ons with the Corinthian church cannot now 
or one in the ° U j BUt ! he question whether we have two epistles 
complete recove*" 1 ca “ onical e P' st le does not have to wait upon a 
general lines ry 0 1 e details involved ; it can be decided upon 

■natter of hnwll! ' S adm ' tte d by the author than really exists, in the 
manuscript. H 6 M episdes came to be combined into a single 
copyist” (p. xx ; SPea S ° f 11 3S happening through the “mistake of a 
“■ay have he<.„ '' ^ ut the joining of the two shorter epistles 

were made of thlM” 110114 * 3nd Wed advised. Copies in papyrus roll 
first canonical letter for use by other individuals and 
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churches outside of Corinth. Later it was considered useful to extend 
also the knowledge of Paul’s third and fourth letters to theCormtimn 
church; but these were comparatively brief, and it may av 
deemed advisable to combine them in order to make a papyrus roll 
more nearly of the same size as the former already in circu a ■ 
The same hypothesis would best explain why the fragments o 
letters (a Cor. 6 : 14-7: 1. and perhaps chap. 8 or chap. 9, « ^ 
may have been combined with these two larger writings into a sing 
manuscript. Copies of these epistles were made for the 
of the churches, not for the purpose of narrating the exac JJ 
Paul’s correspondence with the Corinthians. Such com ining o 
letters, and instructive portions of letters, would seem use u * n 
rather than otherwise; that it would make trouble for ^ ture 1 . 

of primitive Christianity would not enter into their though , 
churches were primarily interested in these writings or e 
they might render in the spread and inculcation of the gospe . 

C. W. Votaw. 

The University of Chicago. 

A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles 
St. Peter and St. Jude. By Rev. Charles Bigg. \ Scfib _ 
International Critical Commentary.”) New 
ner, 1901. Pp. ix + 353. 52.50. ^ 

This volume, the tenth to appear in the series (the sixth o ^ 
Testament books), next to the smallest in bulk, is wort J donot 
beside the best in value. It is gratifying to note that the e 1 ors q{ 
deem uniformity in size essential. Their volumes vary rom a ^ 
246 pages in Dr. Vincent’s Commentary on Philippt& ns & n 
up to 678 pages in Dr. Plummer’s volume on Luke. ooen- 

Canon Bigg’s work is pre-eminently characterized by judicia 
mindedness and sympathetic insight into historical con lt *° n j\ rcun) _ 
realistic interpretation of the relations of the apostles an t e c ^ ^ 
stances of the early church renders the volume invaluable to stu ^ ^ 
these themes. The differences between Peter and Pau » ac u ’ ^ 
yet not violently antagonistic (as the Tubingen school maintame ^ 
brought out with illuminating discrimination. Peter is te ^ m p au j a 
ciplinarian, “one who hears God speaking to him, 6 * gather 
mystic, “one who feels the presence of God within. be ii e ved, 
stated, “ these two words denote, not a difference in the thing 
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nari^ideir^ ^ ^ ° f bdievin g il ’’ “The leading discipli- 

godly fear_ii^alf th^' C ° nSldered as a g ift > law , learning, continuity, 

But the l a- thCSe human responsibility is kept steadily in view 

“ i "L ( r' r “ d ‘T’ r W"- 

^ -Jr- s?r s 

" * P°P“'" “ d '» » official seme. p,„, 

« .“to ", ZZ .P.»lc,- i. .heofficial««,. 

Iwptiie with hi, ,„‘ji Corinthians, and then ceased to 

and gentile Christian, H ' S C alm met wltl1 opposition. Jewish 
Paul’s contact with them^ 6 Church throu ghout Asia Minor, 

region, and Paul left it 1 *** ? 0t great ’ ° ther missiona ries were in the 
two types of id T ? * them ’ There came * >«gth to be 

the latter belonging the lar^T 81011 ’!? Pa “ hne and a Petrine type, to 
take orders from either p * r number. Mark and Silvanus could 

between these two lead ^ ° T Cter ’ f ° r ’ wbde tllere were differences 
‘o separation or strife the di ®f rences wer e not such as to lead 

First Peter ■ Th . apostIes knew each other’s work. 

b y an “interpreter^"/T CtWeen 58 and 64 A - D > not by Peter, but 
amanuensis corrected the ’’ an amanuensis ' probably Silvanus. The 
ter in which thev are H 1 ^ ’ ' tb ® main P oiDts handled, the man- 
of Peter himself ” L fk P ’ geDeral t0ne ° f thou S ht ’ are those 
amanuensis having C fT SSe i! t0 ?aU * S P hraseoIo gy may be due to 
P«lpit formulae of the tim^” i PaU ' PreaCh ’ ° f “ ay be “ the 
a »y other apostolic writer ’ Th 'a Syn ° pt ‘ C g° spels than 

of Asia Minor exceDt th ^ readers are the churches in the whole 
hom a mission started h 7 T*'. The letter resu l‘« d P^bably 

write a circular letter wh \ ° ntlc t ' hnst ' ans > and Peter was asked to 
enterprise. The nlar W ° U ^ ^* ve an aut h°ritative basis to the 
tation is Peter’s wUe wh ""^.^ Ron,e ‘ The ,ady ending salu- 
Places. The address and T kn ° W ” a “ d wel1 beloved in “any 
Christ’s preaching to sn' .. COnclusion are genuine (against Harnack). 
fi *ion and the ascension P > S m pnson took place between the cruci- 

Noa h; it was the proclam ' f !° men who had refused t0 »sten to 
of repentance; it apph^7 ° f the S ospeI a » d ‘he offer of a place 
who have heard the t0 . thosewho hav « not heard, not to those 
^wish doctrine/ g PC ; the Wh ° Ie idea was derived from current 
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Second Peter exerted a considerable and widespread 
very early times. The tradition preserved by Ir ^ g Peter 

gospel was written after Peter’s eat ^ ^ probable basis of 

1:15; the one thousand years o - which became 

chilLi; belief in the destruction oith«:worlc familyof 

prevalent, doubtless issued from this boo , ,. I5 . Canon 

pseudo-Petrine literature probably also sprang f Testament is 

Bigg agrees with B. Weiss that no documen.t in th Ne ^ 
so like 1 Peter as a Peter; after careful exam.nat, 
he decides that they are from the same au ■ ^ by 

differences between them by supposing addressed 

different amanuenses. Second Peter some particular 

to nearly the same readers as 1 Peter,‘ 0 the church at large. 
Christian community of Asia M,nor ’ an< j was early in the first cen- 
The place of writing is unknown; the sub iect is to defend 

tury, later than 1 Corinthians and 1 Peter. second co ming are 

the doctrine of the parousia. In it no sign ience mentioned 

given; there is no expectation ° a P eU of Paul; 

(therein according with John 21.18, 9)- ith w i s dom and 

he is less polemical than James, expressing himself 

moderation. Paul is still alive. _ Tbe au thor was our 

Jude was written not later than 6 S A. ^ t0 2 Peter is 

Lord’s brother (in the Epiphaman sense). ^ botb a re those 

due to borrowing. Probably the errors eno took the alarm 

of Corinthians. The disorder was sprea ing. w * tb a warning of 

and wrote his second epistle, sending a copy J lcttcr t0 those 

urgency and danger. Jude immediately ISSUQ a ^ , ace 0 f writing 
churches in which he was personally interested. ^ « m ay have 

is unknown; also the persons addressed are un spoke n.” 

been addressed to almost any community m w j; rec tions. P^ e *’ 

Second Peter and Jude may have gone m di er arpoc ratians is 

derer’s view that the epistle is a polemic against the C P 

emphatically combated. hrnad basis of care- 

The exegetical work in the volume rests on b an d the 

ful linguistic study, acquaintance with apoca yp i 
writings of the Fathers, a sane judgment, an go phraseology 

Not a few statements regarding Paul are in , P dQubt - “is 
assumption, thus: “ it is evident,” “ must sur ® ^ Sanbe( jrin, that he 
probably.” That Paul was not a member ot tn and irony 

“extorted” a dispatch from the high-priest, that h 
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miTd.? 'tk ap0S ‘ leS are manifes ‘ in Galatians, need proof to many 

ary style It T “ led *° g ‘ Ve a C ' ear delineati ° n of the liter 

; iS COm P ared with » P ^. A collection of the adjec- 

nTay 0 f ini eX ; get,Ca ' «* ,rt,on are a PP lied *> 1 “** style, presets 
iteration °/‘ nCOns,ste " cles which should be reduced to order. Exag- 
phrases not ^ ,en '" g ’ hardemn S> and confusing the text of Peter are 

writer th!n pi dear> the author - “ ‘hat he was a better 

Hon.” While th ’ particuIar that he dJs Iikes needless itera- 

p • , . Is ma 7 b e true > the author has not made it clear The 

S ofZir ° f T L ° rd ' S br0thers iS bard * P-ved by the stlte 
«an and”S PU i 7 gra " ds0ns of J ude wer « brought before Domi- 
brother of ll 7 * mUSt haVe been oIder than J esu s. A younger 
to Come before d” * ave had grandsons who were °W enough 

shows for three generations^* 11 Ca ' 1 ° US ’““‘k Ni “ ety readiIy 

“LalinWordsand ** b °° k: *‘ Sub i e « s and Names,” 

names of mod<> hrases » “ Greek Words and Phrases.” Why the 
in ‘he first is no!* S f Sand co ™mentators should not be included 
ter in which mav L*'*' IS ?" '“ dex t0 be re S arded simply as a clois- 
‘he reader on H • accamulated memorial tablets to the dead ? If 

contention’s respecting 2* b °° k - WiShCS *° tUr " again t0 Pfleiderer ’ s 

save the name of r CarpocratlaDism > is no clue to guide him 
^ mentioned in the "del^The "fT* ” 0r E P i P hanius 

mg given to , .• d The student who Bealls the unique bear- 
the Sc 'ST Tr °* H ^ esi PP ua ®«t remember to look for 
Lord.” ManvanSl 1°^ ” a " d the sub-topic “older than our 
"«* *» „ ,h " “ ” “ “ u * goo<, 

Cobb Divinity School, 

Lewiston, Me. 


Alfred Williams Anthony. 


York: Macmilhfrl! By George Barker Stevens. New 
T he m *iian, 1901. Pp. xii -)- 190. 180.75. 

edited" VpmfcTsor si l M iS 7 ? ° f “ New Testament Handbooks,” 

freshly proved bv ea l “ Mathews > of ‘he University of Chicago, is 
results of mode™ !1 “ UDlber issued - The volumes preset the 
them to be widelv infl ° ^ * P W * th a cIearness and simplicity that fit 

^nptures upo^^iich ^he tl^ “ ° f intell * ent Stud * ° f the 

oughtful laymen of the church are entering. 
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This volume by Professor Stevens is constructed along^he 

laid out in that portion of his well-known T eo ogy / somewhat 
ment which is devoted to the teaching of **“• /J 1 a text . 

more elementary in its character, being .ntended o se " e d „ 

book for schools and Bible classes and as a manual ^Pri ^ { J at 
The various topics are treated in the sane and or g nece ssary to 
characterizes all of Professor Stevens’s work When it J of 

do so, various divergent views are fairly stated, and 
the author himself are always clearly presented. He bases h p 
tion mainly upon the synoptic gospels, thoug t e ou pts a 

irresistibly attractive to him, as it must to anyone who attemp ^ 
thorough presentation of the teaching of Jesus. £ the 

-The Sources” he does not attempt to distinguish^and 
constituent elements of the synoptic gospels, and any effo 
would probably be out of place in such a text-book. , , o0 

In the present state of New Testament scholarship fina > 
much to expect from any such treatise. It does its wm ^ 
tributes to the steadily clarifying presentation of Jes 
i„g ,h„ i, M„g made in ou, d,,. Th«,< is «.« ‘ 

reproduction of Jesus’ environment, and much depend 
reproduction, for Jesus evidently kept is '™ me j ortanc e of 
steadily in mind and adapted his teaching 0 1 • realized that 

such reproduction is still more clearly evident w en i that 

the report of Jesus’ teaching comes to us through a P Qne 

environment, namely, those who knew him an ear j iate disciples 

has to ask both what Jesus meant, and what his imme pro(essor 
and other reporters of his words understood him to mea . ^ 

Stevens makes clear recognition of this in is 1SC . us w ill 

“Second Coming.” Our presentations of the teaching J ^ ^ 

gain in vividness and power also as we come mcrea ^ ^ 

recognition of the fact that Jesus’ teaching was the pro 
personal religious experience. Edward I. Bosworth. 

Oberlin Theological Seminary, 

Oberlin, O.__ 

Autour de la Mer Morte. Avec 34 illustrations dapre 
photographies de l’auteur, et une carte. Fr. 4- 

tier. Genfeve: Eggiman & C te , 1901. Pp- 37 ' h his 

The author of this little book is already known to us n - fS 0 j 

The Mission of the Prophet Ezekiel, Notes on the Decalogue, 
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Sri “ 

Hebron Fno-pH- tw * a " HlS ltlnerar y was as follows: Jerusalem, 

Of the Dead le^ho ^n RtS ° f Es ‘ Sebkha a ‘ the south end 

Mou t Ne to t;?c ° r Dera ‘ Lfbb ’ Ma ‘ in ’ Madeba ’ Mashitta, 

„. «eDo, Jericho, and back to Jerusalem. 

Jehali'n Arabs^ 0 ^? ^ bef ° re l893_94 ' Two sheikhs of the 
hit. and U> caravln in “ “ “'h"® ‘° Kerak ' Fortune {avored 

others have Lt bee n ‘L C i 0SS ' n 5 SHme PitS ° f Es ' Sebkha ; «or 

one-half hours lehel it j° ma t 3S d ' d ° Ur autbor > in two and 

Sodom, he thinks hi m ’r ‘ Ch SUggeStS the name of ancient 

than to have^beenlanded C ° me ^ om the Bible or the Koran, rather 
«■ -id to be ris^l 4 6'°- four thousand years. The Dead Sea 
praised for establishing ' T a T “ rklSh g0Vernment at Kerak is 
c - M. S. are commend^ f t “ d ° r<ler ' The m i ssionar ies of the 
son, of Hebron The . *“* aD<1 abiHt ^ as is also Dr - Pater¬ 

ae from the end of the "“th‘ orT"* '* S " PP0Sed by °“ r aUth ° r to 
century A. D r commencem cnt of the seventh 

article entit^Del^sTa 1 ” 1116 ‘ S a “ ached as an a PPendix the author’s 
SncyclopJL BMul and ’ *° and alread ? P ublished the 

epitome of the facts ", ' C ' S a we,1 - wrl tten and comprehensive 
about thatvery in^esdnl 6 T' 31 ’- “h"" 1 * and b «torical - known 

bibliography of the literal d U “‘ que bod >' of water - A complete 
S P y of the literature on the subject closes the volume. 

™ E McCor mick Theological Seminarv. GE0RGE ^ R ° B,NS0N ' 


Mommert. Leipztt LI< H a h" R |' B f U J ERUSALEM - Von Carl 
This vni, P zi g- Haberland, 1900. Pp. 280. M. $5.50. 

‘abor. All Nibble amh ^ ? th ° r 3 VaSt atnount of study and 

seventy-two authors—ha ° ntles ~ hls llst shows one hundred and 
elaborate compilation ^ een consulted, and we have as a result an 
tieity of the Holy SeDulrh^ 01 ^^^ Writer ’ s thesis - namely, the authen- 
Cbrist. The evidence h ** P * aCe of the cruci hxion and burial of 
in the first chante r ° U ? * forward for this is contained practi- 
chapter, embracing only twenty pages, the remainder 
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of the volume being occupied with a history of 

the time of Constantine. The word “church ^reused emb^ ^ 

various sacred spots now grouped in one uin in(eresti 

teen chapters treats of a separate topic, all having 

for example : “ The Different Names of the Fta* of Ch 

Golgotha, the Skull, Calvaria, and Several Other ^ f the StiU 

in the Rock of Golgotha” (x); “ Extent °f the Surface oM _ 

Existing Rock” (viii); “Chapel of Modestus and the Crus 
(v); “The Chapel of Adam” (xi); “Total Destruction of ^ 

A. D. ,o,o" (xvii); “Destruction of the Church in A. D. x 8 o 8 (*«)• 
Space prevents us from giving the entire list. . ided by 

P The success or failure of the author’s theory must ^decidedJ 

what is contained in the first chapter, w ic 1 evidence than 

of Golgotha.” Dr. Momraert has, of course, no preS ented 

exists. The evidence which he brings forwar P 

many times before him, and it is identical with that prese y 

advocate of the traditional sites. nresent Holy 

It is universally admitted that on the site of th* 

Sepulcher certain buildings-a rotunda ove [_^ “Injected by order 
Christ, and a grand basilica farther to the eas AnrP S av W 

of Constantin l It was three hundred years (for 
A. D. to 33° A. D.) after the death of Christ ^ ourLor(J 
and it is claimed that they marked the identical plac wha( evi . 

was crucified and buried. The proper question o e places? 

dence existed at the time which led to the selection adv0 . 

This question is not raised as a new one, u 88 an elabo rate 

cates of the traditional sites ought to answer. g com . 

history of the church since 330 A. D. does not answer 1 , Helena> 
paratively an easy task. No one denies that '» 3 * —• ^ she 

Constantine’s mother, an old lady she died 1 3 .there this is 

had embraced Christianity visited Jerusalem, an w 1 tba t she 

alleged, the sites were discovered. Later historians^ ^ three 

chose these points in consequence of a dream s e a ^ied in 

crosses. The historian who lived at the time, use m , ^ Qne 0 f 
340 A. D., does not mention this circumstance. t0 t he 

very great importance, and if in 326 evidence existe w j stor y who 

selection of these places, why did writers of ecclesias ica nce an d 
lived seventy-five years later omit all mention o t a ^ tra di- 
ascribe their location to a dream? Some advocates un broken 
tional theory declare that since the year 326 there is 
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line of testimony as to the genuineness of the site of the Holy Sepul- 
cner. Do such persons understand what they are saying? “The 

hLexkted 1 " 16 ° f t< f' n0ny ” iS t0 the fact that the HoI y Sepulcher 
Jisiu . smce 3 2 6 on the spot where it now stands. This no one 

ni f h To assert th„ and reassert it a thousand times is not to fur- 
fact hat 6 '!! , aSk t d f0r ' T ° Sa y that additional arguments or 

authet ! e f e ” br0Ught t0 light since 3*6 A. D. confirming the 
uthenficity of these sites is to state what is absolutely untrue. 

thei, ^ adV0Cates of the traditional site have a right to be heard, and 

Z7ZZ !h ““ *» ‘»i-« i«. 

theL. “ t I 31 ” 6 argUmentS ’ with a sli « ht difference perhaps in 
!on sS Z , them ’ ° f ‘ hiS Cl3SS ° f P— Dr - Mommert may be 

rase as he dslts^dhir 6 ’ h^-^ followin & is a summar y ol his 
which each n The words in quotations and in italics, with 

wmch each proposition begins, are Dr. Mommert's own : 

Christ was known"/ ^ the plaCe ° f the crucifixion and burial of 
“, as known to his immediate followers. 

ing of AgripniT^l^" ‘ he Pla “ WaS n °‘ ' 0St Sight 0f h y the build - 
, „ ®. Ppa S wal1 three ° r four years before his death. 

d ™on“of Stty TU^ a!d! "°‘ 1<>St *** * dUring ,he 

(hediedfn^rrtt)^ that ‘he site was known in the time of Hadrian 

obliterated ZZ"of the locality^ n<>t 1<>St ** ^ *° 

the first ondare nt’ •'* 7 “ dude the contemporaries of Christ from 
furnishes no 7L7{* 3Sk t0 have proved - Dr - Mommert 
furnished any n ’ 7 ^ advocate of the traditional sites has ever 
Mommert and othe^’ ‘ h ?. SimpIe fact is that no P~of exists. Dr. 
and say «therefn ” H >S ClaSS PUt forth tbese P oints as arguments 
reasoning• i l)th 7 ^ * aUthentic ’’ 11 is a curious way of 

probably was knLn P ^A t°h Ugh f ‘° been k “° Wn 5 W the pIace 

advocates of the t ■ the place was wel1 known. Why do not the 
admit, that f ® adltlonaI sit e admit at the outset, as everybody must 
as a ny history orTM Undred yearS there is an absolut e blank, so far 
Historical accursed eDCe is concern ed bearing on its authenticity? 
first bit of historical that . such a declaration be made. The 

the tomb (a tombt « We gCt ‘ S fr ° m Eusebius - that the finding of 
ral inference is that Td C °“ trar y t0 a " expectation.” The only natu¬ 
re 5 of the site sav “!if d W3S DOt previousI y kn °wn. The advo- 
y the P lace was well known; ” Eusebius, writing 
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, t n i, ce W as found “contrary to 

from personal knowledge, says that ^ statements . 

all expectation.” It is not possi k it {or gra nted that 

in regard to the fifth point, Dr. Mommert takes^ ^ ^ ^ „ 

“ efforts were made by Hadrian to o 1 js n0 histor ical evi- 

He ought to have stated, what is the ac , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Hadrian 

dence for any such alleged efforts. Eusebius however, does not say 
built a temple to Venus on the spot. Eusebius, 

this, or even imply it. constantly assert that the place 

The advocates of the traditional <( & [ le ot Ve nus was 

“was made a dumping ground, an t0 demand 

mead upo„ It.” Both «< b <:p„. 
that they give up either the dump- eaP a plausible one that 
To some minds the claim is no that it was always 

the place of Christ’s burial could not hm ’ t0 rem ember it, 

well known. His relatives wou e a wb jj e Joseph, who 

but they lived in Nazareth or Capernaum. Wes Are there not 

made the tomb, or his family, would nee 1 the scene s of which 

in our own country some important histonca ot on e hundred 

it has been found impossible to locate a are cons idering three 

and fifty or two hundred years ? Ini the^ca conditjons! Wit h us, 

hundred years elapsed. And how di uninterrupted peace; 

one people, the same interests and pursui - d upheavals, 

in the other case, frightful commotions, ^^en 0 f the many 
social, religious, and national. Account m w ot different 

persecutions which the Christians underwent, th 8 e r Titus 

races and religions in Jerusalem ; the-tembte chris tian 

(7 o A. D.); the destruction by Bar Cochba of ^ ^ ^ 
church, which was composed wholly of Heb , ^ second Jewish 

tation visited upon the city by Hadrian in q u exterminated; * e 

revolt, when the Jewish population was and others- 

extensive building operations that went on und ^ 0 , d houses 

the position of walls changed, broken wa P [Qn time for 
removed for new ones; for three hundred years ^ ^ weare 
buildings to last. Changes innumerable took P ^ A D . was 
asked to believe that the appearance o Jet“ s g of a n these 

about what it was in 33 A. D., and further a , ^ this devasta- 

persecutions, banishments, local conflicts, and war Christ was 

tion, ruin, and rebuilding-the particular t0 ®J „ in J2 6 A- D- 
laid was remembered and was “perfectly we o uc h a thing woul< * 
It seems rash to assert that it was so remem ere 
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* 2 ' Ck ™“"*’ “ ,h ' ' b » “* 
justify their act in connfrf ’ hould summon t0 their aid a miracle to 

which had been irrevocably ^ **“ t0mb ° f Christ ' 

Jerusalem, Syria. Selah Merrill. 


uL "' ** pr™°+t«; 

r hi ; ” k ” ci,r “" «*-*» 

cntly of the other and of ^ Clther may be used ind epend- 

first volume is a fren*> i * VoIume now in preparation. The 
far as it is exemplified^ SUrVCy ° f the fieId of Christian archaeology, so 

*» g « Sf,™ r”“ ° r n '* r Eo “- t, » «■*»*. 

“'i~kgtars,„r, k rr" thi, " >rk m 'p“'“ °< 

cI, urch and of its hiitn ° ° ^ persecutlons suffered by the Roman 

"I wll tno»„ [„,/ J. ,' , 1 “* or 

°nd. and by f ar the h«t J ^ * med,ocre performance. The sec- 
e Pigraphy. The hundred ^ IV ' Sl °J 1 of the volume treats of Christian 
a ri gid adherence to m P ^ devoted t0 this subject are marked by 
“evertheless, furnish a nventlonal div * sion s of subject-matter, yet, 
elementary treatise on thTfubjecr'^r- 116 ”’ amply illustrated 
observe that Sig. Marucchi has ' S P art, eularly gratifying to 

not a few from photographs Th 5 ” S ° T ” 7 inscri P tions in ful1 and 
vo| ume is occupied bv a sum concludln g portion of the first 

The subjects depicted in °- tbe blStory of earl y Christian art. 

than the technical and artTstiV Pa ' nti , ngS and on sarcophagi, rather 
attention. Here again wThave a ** W ° rkS described - receive 
tesults of original research. * * COnvenient manua >. but few valuable 

immediate vicinity 1 * 1 ™* ||* d g V ° ted to the catac ombs of Rome and the 
students rather than as an ' d * nt y been P re P ared as a guide-book for 
ada pted to that purpose C e * ha “ st ‘ve treatise. It seems admirably 
vaI ue as this, and it^hould^ X “° ° ther P ortabIe work is of such 

th,s vo *ume the author has "h USefU ' pUrp0se ‘ M °™ver, »» 

°r has used hls very extensive knowledge of the 
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cuccb, ki, .C—U- ** •>» >*““ 

illustrations with which the booU* 
very unequal merit. Not a few of them are^ev famous volumes 

graphing illustrations in scale. A few of 

of De Rossi, and printing them on g J and there are some 
the plans have been made from origina nunl ber of inscriptions 

good reproductions of photographs The number 
reproduced in this volume also is gratifying. Catholic in his 

The author is naturally somewha p b ut he is seldom 

interpretations both of history and of ^*° ure f y ’ archiEolog ical por- 
bigoted or abusive of his opponents. P ise i y because he 

tions of his work are those of the greater -me£ precisely ^ ^ 

is in them dealing with matters with him thoroughly 

Roman Commission of Sacred A*' 1 ”*! u basiliqu'S et anciennes 
familiar. His third volume, to be entitled ^ ^ 
iglues dc Rom', should prove a worthy successor to the 

Wm. Warner Bishop. 

Polytechnic Institute, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Notes Introductory to the Study °^ ^ he p ENX0 N John 

Nearly twenty year* h.vc t»« 

and so they cannot claim to have the value th ^ by Dr. 

belonged to a new and up-to-date expression a new glimpse 

Hort. They are of real interest, however, as ^8 embodying « 

of the mind and method of that admira e sc > evidence 

ideally keen and judicial scrutiny and estim history of t ' ie 

available in 1884 for the problems of the ong.n and to ^ ^ 
Clementine Recognitions. A few passages which , 8 8 4 have 

would have modified in the light of discoveries tQ w hom the 

been judiciously bracketed by the editor, ’-[- be preface is 

table of contents and marginal analyses are a so “ • the pubh- 

from the pen of Dr. Hort, and shows that he contemp are the attesta- 
cation of the lectures. The matters principally treat s lying 

tion of the Recognitions in early Christian literature, 
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back of the UtpCoSoi, or “Circuits,” of which work both Recognitions 

The h! 1 !, , 3 T' 6 abridgments ’ and the doctrine of the Recognitions. 
rerniKi 0 ,!. 0 a k L een ’ judicial, exhaustive investigator and critic is dis- 
, V. 6 r ° U§h a11 ’ In f ° rm these lectures are marked by a genial 
, H man qUalit7, in Str ° ng contrast with th e chill altitude of con- 
densed scientific expression so characteristic of the author’s great 

Z?Ta H ' a “f eVe " aft6r these years the y ma y well serve to intro- 
" d h " p,u " y “ proM '“ ,be 

The University of Chicago. EDGAR J ‘ Goodspeed - 

AP0 S A Kitab al Magall, or the Book of the 

in A abLM^c^ 5 t 0 7 0 f Aphik ia ; ( 3 ) Cyprian and Justa, 
transited’ V C J pr , ,an and J usta ’ in Greek. Edited and 
1“ * nto . English by Margaret Dunlop Gibson. 

fcJ ,t, rpxifiJ'iV, c ‘ mbrid ^ : 

y * rp. xxxi H- 78 + 82. ios., net. 

contains one 6 * 1 ^ , beIated number of the Cambridge Sinaitic series 
8~U ,h?R^ T G '” k ' '««• The 

a work of tt R \ deS ' gl>ed l ° pr0VC the Davidic descent of Mary, is 

in Arabic andT T? “ 11 haS already been P ab » ab ed 

Gibson h by Bezold (1888), but from manuscripts which 

ttZvzrg? » r, s ‘r uc “' bort ‘ y " on 

Karshuni and Ar^ • ™ St0rj ° f A P hl . ia ,s presented in 

Aphikia was the w f IC ’t T th “ English translation of the former, 
regard for histo f f ^ J 6SUS beD Sirach ’ who is here ’ with fine dis- 
The Storv of r” • lmitatlon > represented as the vizier of Solomon. 
Syriac, and Ethi^" 3 ” a “? , JuSta \ alread y known in Greek, Latin, 
of the tenth n * S P u ^ lished in Greek from a Sinaitic manuscript 

manuscript of the'twelfth , and in Arabic from a Sin aitic 

^signed _that a>t t • ^ er e 1S no translation, and the reason 

in 1900—dope ti [ S 1 eWiS had P ubllshed the Syriac with a translation 

ent from the Svri.r t0g , e ! h l r ' atiSfy ', aS . the ArabiC f0rm is very differ- 
scripts used. ThTr^ , SeVeral good Similes illustrate the manu- 
from the text nr ^ age tllus re P r °duced shows some differences 

«'ppuA<v for ha ^ ng for the printed otv dflpotW, 

dSwXoAa Tpciay Th ^ ^° V 7 ra P@ €v ov, and dSaXoXaTptav for 

scribed. Mor* c ! text mi ght certainly have been more exactly tran- 
ys ematic introductions, at least naming any other 
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ol ,h. wun. n.on»««.s «».*»., w»«U 

,o wort,™ in .hn* byways ol p..ri>« Mg. -hoM 

owe so much to the diligent and learned editor. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 

A History of the Orthodox Ch 0 *J h b ™ n £STto' the’com- 

Coming of the Apostles Paul and Barnabas ^ D 

mencement of the British O ccu P a 0 f the Latin and 
1878), together with Some Acco Hackett. 

Other Churches Existing in the Island. J- 
London: Methuen, 1901. Pp- 7 20 - I 5 S - 

This is the work of a scholarly chaplain who J ortginTl 

Cyprus. He tells us that, “though it does not 

research, sources of information have been us ..principal 

inaccessible to the ordinary reader.” The four pages 0 P ^ 

authorities cited in this work” abundantly support this s ^ ^ 

Latin, English, Italian, French, Greek of al1 ‘ pe £j de .Sie material 
bibliography. Only German works are missi g. footnotes, 

from all these sources worked into the text, t ey y . t ^ elvechap . 

and forty-one pages of appendix. The work ,s a " a g . ■< The 

ters which treat: (.) “Services of Cyprus,to Chnstun. y^ and 
Third Crusade and its Results for Cyprus , (3) n al History 

Greek Churches (4) “Turkish Rule,” S )th Th* 
of the Cypriot Church;” (6) “Lists of Orjodw 
Occupants (7) “Orthodox Monasteries; W ^ Chu rch;” 
Native, Foreign, German (9) “Relics, (10) . QUS Orders of 

(11) “The Latin Prelates of Cyprus ;” and (12) S former Latin 

the Latin Church in Cyprus.” Maps are given o churches 

sees and of the present orthodox sees ; also pictures o yp ^ , 0 
and monasteries. An elaborate index of twenty-eight p g 

the value of the work. carries with it 

So large a book on what seems so small a su jec ^ both 
naturally two elements : first, an outline of the genera ^. an d, 
east and west which touched and influenced Cyprus as 1 an d 

second, very full and detailed information on the is a t0 the 

church life upon it. This latter part contains most t a bound- 

student of church history, with its accounts of sees an ^ an( j holy 
aries, lives of bishops, stories of saints, descriptions o 
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places, and monastic life in all its particular forms. One would need 
to know as much as the author himself of Greek mediaeval writers to 
criticise his work. It shows everywhere ample information, careful use 
of authorities, and is written in a clear, if not very animated, style. 
Most readers of church history know the Middle Ages only as seen 
under the dominion of the Latin church ; this book of Hackett’s pre¬ 
sents the other half of the picture : mediaeval religious life under the 
influence of the Greek church. 

Hugh M. Scott. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. 


L’ Imperatore Giuliano l’ Apostata. Studio storico di Gae¬ 
tano Negri. Seconda edizione. Milano: Hoepli, 1902. 
Pp. xx -f 509. L. 6.50. 

Chamfort, in one of his imaginary conversations, makes the 
emperor Julian say that he would have no fault to find with the title 
“Apostate,” were it not that the majority of men inconsequently 
assume therefrom that he is “Tapostat de toutcs les vertus .” In the 
preface to his interesting historical study of Julian, Negri claims that 
he at least is free from all prejudice in approaching the story of 
Julian’s pagan reaction against Christianity as he envisaged it at the 
court of Constantius, and that his treatment is rigorously objective. 
The days when apology or attack was in place in dealing with 
Julian’s career are indeed long past. Nothing, for instance, could be 
more impartial or serene than Naville, whose study of Julian’s relations 
with paganism Negri’s longer work will hardly supersede. The treat¬ 
ment is general, and there are no special investigations of disputed 
points, nor are any new theories put forward. The writer’s conclusions 
are sound enough, and the book is very readable; but we were surprised 
to see that so able a historian accepts the letters to Iamblichus as 
authentic. Apparently Negri has not met with the work of Cumont 
and others in this field. The difficulty of date alone would make the 
supposition of a correspondence between Julian and Iamblichus 
tmpossible. Negri writes from the point of view of the historian 
rather than the classical scholar, and is inclined to overvalue Eunapius 
an authority for Julian’s life. The truth is that none but a classical 
p 0 ar w ho is well read in the sophistic writings of post-classical 
reece is fitted to estimate the writings of Julian, though he may be 
a mirably qualified to reconstruct the tale of his life and aims. We do 
n0t w * s k t0 ^t any slur on Signor Negri’s scholarship apart from his 
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i—- O. *. M —- - - 

Bryn Mawr College. 

His Power. ByP. »■^■ JoaRSTO,.. N» 
York: Scribner. Pp. '* + «*' *■.«., E[ « b . 

This book is one of the latest issues o o{ the condi . 

Makers” series. It is an interesting 

tions under which Mohammed grew up and,““ 6 s ° ccess o rs ; and of his 
of his career as a prophet, of his > mme Dresenta tion of facts is 
system of religion. Generally spea ing ’ an and o{ Islam is some- 

correct, though the sketch given of Q imD artial judgment. 

what confused, and hardly sufficient as a as> ^ q{ an apo logist 

The writer, in passages here and there, has a of history. 

for Christianity to a degree unwarrantal» f J ahomet as his 

He has, however, in this the example of Muirs Z,/ ' accepting too 
justification. The uninitiated must be care ‘" a ^example, 

readily the independent opinions which are xp essed.aj ^ ^ 
when the final peopling of north Arabia idde in Arabia is 

B. C.; also when the practice of fema future alliance of 

attributed to family pride, which feared a P oss * author ’s 

the daughter with a man of lower rank^ In places ^ ^ 

sources have been misread. He calls Abu J of Abu 

prophet (p. 94 ), and Osama’s expedition a ‘ * e beginning^ ^ 
Bekr’s caliphate is said to have been a ri Abu gufiyan, 

Some proper names appear in an incorrect °™’ ' ’ ther tribes). 

Abu Lahb, Amru, Bani Saad (and similarly Bam too* ^ ^ 
Tamusa (p. 138) is a misprint for Tamtm. P Uterature of the 

indicate marked discrimination in its judgmen ders by 

subject. On the whole, this small book will i £ ^er of ftl»» 
enabling them to obtain a fair general impression of th dents . 

and his work. It does not seem to be intended for-specia 

Walter M. r Al1 

Beacon Falls, Conn. 

•kt Vn r u * Putnam, 

Peter Aboard. By Joseph McCabe. New 

1901. Pp. viii + 402. $ 2 , net. Knrrlish no satis- 

Until the appearance of this book there was m e poch- 

factory presentation of the remarkably dramatic car 
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making, but luckless, Breton philosopher. Mr. McCabe, having had a 
“ monastic, scholastic, and ecclesiastical experience,” could approach 
the task with a certain confidence. The result is an almost ideal biog¬ 
raphy. The course of Abelard’s checkered life is followed in its 
development from the time when he set out on his “quest for Minerva” 
to its end at Cluny, in 1142, at the age of sixty-three. The Paris of 
Abelard’s time is most graphically described. Here he met William 
of Champeaux, and won his first brilliant victory as a dialectician. 
This first victory was followed up by a long academic war which ended 
in Abelard’s becoming the idol of Paris. But just when he had reached 
the highest academic position in Christendom “ there arose one of the 
forces which shattered his life, beginning its embodiment in an idyl 
and ending quickly in a lurid tragedy.” 

There are men whose soul is so absorbed in study or in contemplation 
that love never reaches their consciousness, or, if it does, its appeal is faint, 
and quickly rejected.But Abelard was not one of the “ purely intel¬ 
lectual;” he had a warm imagination and artistic power.He awoke 

one day to a consciousness that a large part of the new sweetness that per¬ 
vaded his life was due to the birth of a new power in his soul — a power as 
elusive to recognition as it is imperious in its demands. 

Then comes the sad story so delicately and sympathetically told in 
the chapter entitled “ Dead-Sea Fruit.” The author, we think, dis¬ 
proves the indictment that Abdlard had fallen from virtue before 
bis liaison with Heloise, which indictment had been made especially 
strong by Mr. Cotter Morison. The ninth chapter, on “The Letters 
of Abelard and Heloise” which passed between the “abbot husband 
and the abbess wife,” is timely, and will serve to correct many wrong 
impressions such as are made by Pope’s Heloise. But we are not to 
infer that Mr. McCabe appears as the unqualified champion of Abd- 
lard. He simply aims to do justice to him. Perhaps this will be 
sufficiently shown in the closing sentences of the work: 

He was not of the stuff of martyrs, of Scotus Erigena, or Arnold of 
Brescia. He had no particle of the political ability of Luther. But, such as 
e is, gifted with a penetrating mind and led by a humanist ideal that 
touched few of his contemporaries, pathetically irresolute, and failing because 
t e fates had made him the hero of a great drama and ironically denied him 
e hero s strength, he deserves at least to be drawn forth from the too deep 
s adow of a crude and unsympathetic tradition. 

Almost the only defect that we find in this volume, so elegantly 
wnttcn and so attractively published, is its meager treatment of 
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Aboard the philosopher, educator, and theologian. We "^efature 
two or three additional chapters on these subjects in a possible future 

edition. j w. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 


Francis and Dominic, and the Mendicant Orders. ( ^The 

World’s Epoch-Makers. ) By J. Herkless. 

Scribner, 1901. Pp-237. $1.25. 

The biographical chapters in this volume are p rece ^ d J * " . 
but interesting survey of mediaeval ecclesiastical 1 e up ^ tQ 

ance of the mendicant monks. Only three chapters are d ^ ^ 
Francis and Dominic, the second half of the boo dal 

salient features in the history of the mendicant orders ^h^ P ^ 
reference to the Inquisition, scholasticism, and the eg on 

orders. The author emphasizes the influence of school of 

the ideals and character of Francis. “ His education 1 church . s 

the troubadours,” he says, “ more than the educa 10 ^ It 

school, prepared him for the wandering life of P° vert y, ' '.. ’ was 
was also because of his fascination for the trou a ours jj er yess 

even an element of joy in the religion of ranc '*‘ laim j n g that 

relieves Dominic of all responsibility for the Inquisition cl J 
the Dominicans, in taking charge of that >n.qu, ous msb^ ^ 
departed radically from the aims of their saint. n reference 

only partially justified. There are several facts, to wh.ch^ ^ ^ 
is made, which show that, while Dominic was no 

Inquisition, he was guilty of winking at coercive J” 6 ®® 11 ' c , ear . 

author’s style is commendable for its terseness, simp <ci y, rage 

ness. His spirit is eminently judicial and sympathetic. ive> 

reader, for whom the book was prepared, will fin it mo or( jinary 
trustworthy, and captivating. It is vastly superior o 

popular history. Alfred W. Wishabt. 

Trenton, N. J. 


n K WlEGAND* 

Agobard von Lyon und die Judenfrage. vo 

Leipzig: Deichert, 1901. Pp. 3 2 - ** learest of 

Anything deserves attention which helps to reveal that c ^. Q|1 
the thinkers of the ninth century, Agobard. His theory 01 g cr .p ture 
puts him among the conservatives, for he says the wor s o 
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For his "time on'the ”hlr h h” ^ ^ m0Uths of the writers, 
the magicians frauds w^ T ’^ WaS m ° St free when he Glared 
wonder Dr VvSe in his £! / ,*° * *° Create No 

Pleasure over his name vZZ? Zf?*"* ******“'> “"gets with 
writings are extant Wi* * ' Ude toward the Jews, five of his 

whatifwas as the Jewish Vr’ hiS USUa ‘ thoro »gl*»ess, shows 
of Bu^Sy-OrC. n £"** a ' S ° had done ’ The «yno* 
turies had forbidden Macon ~ in the fifth and sixth cen- 

possession of Christian sbT'^h j tWeea Chrlstians and Jews and the 
Jews were foe .r^ byJeWS ' But times had changed. The 

slaves. Ufos the ln plr ChantS M f Ly ° DS tbe leading dealers «•> 
synagogues transferred h*** ^ sanctloned the construction of 

Propaganda and avainst th/e T pr0tectm & them a S ainst the Christian 
on being baptized 8 had fo f ° rcement of th e old canons that a slave, 
of twenty solidi Asrobard h' g Mi t0 . daim his freedom u Pon payment 
‘hat slaves belonged1 nHm b .° ldly defended the church law, declared 
check the missions ** y t0 ^° d ’ tbat no one had the right to 
‘he church ‘° ^ the “ essage ° f God, and that 

* JZZ:r “ r “ G "“" “ d E “- ■» w. 

enforce the canons h„ f • made * personal a PP eal to the king to 
struck out the path which'fo ^'"i- Agobard ’ s ant i-Semitism, however, 
Middle Ages hC P ° llCy0f the church Pursued in the later 


Une Theol °gical Seminary. 


David S. Schaff. 


sowie de^Orden DER Mendikan ten-Orden ; 

des grossen Sch - * ^ ercedaner und Trinitarier zur Zeit 
yiI. S und BenedikTxiII dUrch die von Clemens 

y on Konrad Eubel” 1 '^'^ 6 ^ lben /f ichteten Schreiben. 
xx + 232 . M o Paderborn: Schoningh, 1900 . p p . 

rj»Hi * 

Rhungen aus dcmTfrjr’T j* ^ ^ volume of ‘he Quellen und For- 

Gesellschaft” in connect " Geschichte > published by the“G6rres- 
T he author is well knc V'* their hist orical institute in Rome. 
w h*ch he supplemlte h * edit0rof the Sullarium Franciscanum, 

*■** ‘he grit Ictsm" Wh PreSCnt PUbliCati0 “- 11 " k “ 0W “ tha ‘ 
honest and l 0ya i sur)no . th popes and autipopes generally found 
y supporters among the secular and regular clergy. 
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Thus, while some of the branches erf ^nn^TntVIl., and Gregory 
obedience of Urban VIT om ace ^ Benedict XI n., whom they 
XII., others recognized Clement p eter . Consequently the Bui - 

held to be the true successor • loses muc h of its histon- 

larium of a religious order is ^“P 1 ’ h antip0 pes to that 

- >»>««■ -r* ,h “ sitr.. 

order. This is the reason of the prese P find its place m 

gives us in this supplementary f^“ omitted without creat- 

the Bullarium, and yet could not b Y Th thor , however, 

iBg . hw«, « »* >" *« 

did not restrict this work to the Merce darii and Trinitani. 

the other mendicant orders, inc * usive taken from the Vatican 

The documents, we hardly need o } , d „ in the seventies 

archives, where the Avignon archives series we re origi- 

of the past century.’ 1 The Rtges a OI f copied on parchment 

nally all written on paper; they wer exception of those of 

and’insetted into the «!», . -n~ 

Clement VII. and Benedict XII . Vatican series, 

have been, however, like the others, ta en 1 November 8, 

The first document of Clement ,s dated f ”^’ ia represen ts, there- 
the last of Benedict, Paniscolae May i, l 4 ^ documents amou nt to 
fore, forty years of the world-his y. for the Mercedarii 

i.4i9 numbers for the mendicant orders^ 5 ^ q{ pontific al 
and Trinitarii. As is custom y given, retaining, 

Regtsta, the substance of ‘^ ^"^ ^ords by which it is gener^ 

however, for each original text the fi -wuments are analyzed > n 

known, together with the date. A1 t ose ^ wiU su ffi c e for the 

a short, but well-documented introductio . h facilitate 

average reader; copious indices of persons and place 
the work of specialists. H. HyveRNAT. 

Catholic University of America. 

The Teachings of Dante. •^J'co^Tqot^Pp- * iv + 22 '' 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 190 • F 

The Divina Commedia belongs to all tn “ es A “ d ^ Aching ne« 
this is why new studies reiterating its o k date d 1900, 

1 Father Eubel might have expressed himself more clearly 
and printed in Germany. 
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glimpses of meaning, and impressing its leading truths upon the stu¬ 
dent’s particular age are always acceptable. Students of Dante may 
well be thankful that Mr. Dinsmore, on that hot summer morning as he 
was starting out for a day of leisure, happened to select Longfellow’s 
translation of the Divine Comedy to make the day more enjoyable; and 
that this proved to be the beginning of a study which has given them 
The Teachings of Dante. For it turned out that he had just those 
qualities of mind that could penetrate the deep thoughts of the great 
Florentine and express them in limpid speech. It is a matter for 
hopefulness and congratulation that the interest in Dante in our age is 
very great. 


Our greatest writers are not engrossed with the actions of men, as was 
Homer; they are not absorbed in delineating their passions, as was Shake¬ 
speare ; but are turning their thoughts into the deeps of the soul to learn the 
meaning of life and the realities confronting it. Of this realm of the spirit 
Dante is pre-eminently the prophet. His robust faith makes to us a mighty 
appeal. (P. 5.) 

Perhaps the portion of the Commedia that should receive most 
attention is “ The Vision of Sin.” In our happy age, with its enlarged 
sympathies and its disposition to find “a soul of good in things evil,” 
Lord Acton has reminded us that we are in danger of not leaving a 
single culprit for execution. But whatever we may think of Dante’s 
realistic portrayal of the consequences of sin, his reader cannot fail 
to be impressed with the fact that sin is a terrible reality. Mr. Dins- 
mores chapters give a profound and moving interpretation of this 
vision. All in all, one is inclined to say with Ruskin : “ The central 
man in all the world, as representing in perfect balance the imagina¬ 
tive, moral, and intellectual faculties, all at their highest, is Dante.” 


The University of Chicago. 


J. W. Moncrief. 


Dantes G6ttliche Komodie in deutschen Stanzen. Frei 
bearbeitet von Paul Pochhammer. Leipzig: Teubner, 
^ol Pp. 1 + 459. M. 7.50. 

This is the latest addition to the long list of German translations of 
ante. The first complete version of the Commedia in German was 
at of Bachenscbwanz in prose, Leipzig, 1767. Among the score of 
versions since the most widely diffused has been that of Streckfuss, 
^ 1 e the best have been, probably, those of Francke, Gildemeister, 
dte, and Philalethes (King John of Saxony). The author of the 
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present translation is already known to the reading public^ m the 
hntroduction'to^the*stldy o^Dame.^The present version does not^aim 

faithfully represented the spirit of the °"*= ' ’ • independent 

the change of meter, and the consequent attempt to g>ve m P 

unity to stanzas of a very different nature rom . Dante or 

1 ,J,n the »». result » in Turn-, Englt.h «™»» 

Pope's Hind. That Is to say, the poem has the ""“S ,J thought 
original composition, but it does not at a c ose y 

of Dante. , ” V 11 <.-26. illustrates this: 

The stanza corresponding to Inferno, v, 1 5 

•• Franziska," sagf ich drauf zu ihr, “ nicht senken 
Will ich den Blick. Sieh! Er ist thranenfeucht 

Doch sag': Wie kam's? Wills! Du Vertraun m.r schenkea? 

Was hat die ersten Zweifel euch gescheucht ? 

Und sie: “ Im Leid ans GlUck zurttckzudenken 
Ist, was auch mir das Allerschwerste daucht ! 

Doch, willst von unsrer Liebe Erstlingsleben __ f 

Du Kunde, will ich sie — auch weinend — geben. ^ 

The accompanying essays and diagrams add much th ® of 

the book. Especially interesting is the discussion of he ^ 

Goethe to Dante, and of the probable date o ’ The 

translator, contrary to the common belief, fixes in ar , ^ ^ ^ 
language of the translation is harmonious and well c > ’ d 

ear is not haunted by the melody of Dante's own words, will 
with much pleasure. - - — 


The University of Chicago. 

1 Poi mi rivolsi a loro, e parla’ io, 

E cominciai: “ Francesca, i tuoi martiri 
A 1 lagrimar mi fanno tristo e pio. 

Ma dimmi: al tempo de’ dolci sospiri, 

A che e come concedette amore 
Che conoscesti i dubbiosi desiri ? 

Ed ella a me: “ Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria; e ci6 sa il tuo dottore. 

Ma se a conoscer la prima radice 

Del nostro amor tu hai cotanto affetto, 
Far6 come colui che piange e dice. 
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M ar cus Whitman and the Early Days of Oregon. By 
William A. Moyvry. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co 
x 90 i. Pp. 341. $1.50. 

Whether or not Marcus Whitman, an earnest pioneer Protestant 
issionary in the far Northwest, had any influence in determining the 
ownership by the United States of the Oregon country, the region 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific ocean north of the Cali- 
orma line, has been a much-mooted question. The Whitman story 
S 311 at ^ ct * ve one > which appeals strongly to hero-worshiping Ameri- 
tTn Th f ° reg ° n countr y was occupied jointly by Great Britain and 
e nited States under conventions of 1818, 1828, and 1838, the ulti¬ 
ma e etermination of ownership being left to a later time, owing to 
e unimportance of the territory so far as population was concerned. 

wn mT tban A mei i ca ns should settle there, the presumption 

urn be British ownership, or vice versa. The quick glance of the 
missionary detected the intention of the British to gain control 
at w° ° nizat * 0D ’ and > feeling the absolute need of arousing the officials 
seem h ^ et having no way to send a message rapidly, his duty 

on h *° g ° eas * bimself, an< i so he undertook a long journey 

0rs ®back from his frontier mission station to Washington, where 
of th?^- UP ° n President T y ler and Secretary Webster the importance 
then h.i 1S territor y» secured their prompt and decisive action, and 
Oregon 6 t0 st * midate migration to the coast, and thus “saved 

prose an / rt eUmted States. Such is the story, often repeated in 
is the re, iIT’ aDd bCSt P resented now by Dr. Mowry. The volume 
viction nf U fk° ^ earS ° f . stud y» and is the expression of a sincere con- 
apDeareH • C trUth believed to be proclaimed. Unfortunately it has 
ceeded J V ^ When Professor E * G. Bourne, of Yale, has suc- 
inffconrl C ° m , P etely demolisb ing the whole « Whitman myth,” prov- 
that the ri S1VC ln a P a P er before the American Historical Association, 
were the SCt *° rtb *° r ^ arcus Whitman had no basis in fact, but 
d >d not hr* r ° T ^ ^P^ding, one of Whitman’s associates, who 
was dead L 60 * before tbe P u blic until twenty years after his hero 
of mis,inl i° a Cn connecdon with a controversy involving the loss 

b y the missionarieT '* 1 i t hght eStimate of the value of the work done 
American le j ls a ver y curious case illustrating the growth of 

Whitman stf^ . s, . and » while Dr - Mowry makes a strong statement of the 
r y> it is at best an appeal for the claims of a “lost cause.” 


The University of Chicago Francis W. Shepardson. 

ertcan Historical Review , Vol. IV (January, 1901), pp. 276-300. 
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The Reformation. A Religious H btoncal Skrtch^By 
]. A. Babington. London: John Murray, 

Dutton, 1901. Pp. x+362. $\, n £ t . . 

The plan of this book does not require the apology w of 
author presents it to the public. As ong “ ^ and meDta i 

thoughtful general readers, who get spirit ^ a book 

stimulus from surveying the movements and cn ma teri a ls of 

of this character, which, though nourished cl J « special 

scholarship, does not address itself to the limited dass _o ^ 
students, will receive a grateful welcome. The '£ e putar form 

while to cast the results of contemporary research into popu^^ ^ 
was the fundamental conception of the * uthor > a frank ly 

resolution of presenting the story of the Re orma of the 

Evangelical standpoint. Under the circumstances the bus ^ ^ # 
reviewer must be to inquire, first, into t ® v “ tbe partisan 

popular Evangelical treatise, and, second, whether generous 

outlook permits the author to survey his field with a calm and gene 

breadth of vision. thi wor k is 

With regard to the first point, it may be asser e English 

a marked improvement over all the current ™ anua J 5 ity due to 

tongue. To begin with, it has a notable and laudable umty ^ ^ 
the fact that it develops the whole story from the assump^ ^ ^ 
Reformation was, in spite of its many interesting si » grate ful 

essentially a movement in religion. This compactness ^ ot her- 

to everyone who has been annoyed by the loose texu ^ hanced by 
wise eminent works as Fisher and Hausser, an is author’s 

a mild philosophic atmosphere, the special emanatio steeped, 

personality, in which the book, from cover to cover, al gifts. 

Regrettable it is, however, that, with such logica a ® t - c pre sen- 
Mr. Babington should have been denied the power o Melanc hthon, 
tation — what we may call the vitalizing touch. u e ’ that 

Calvin—we may in fairness expect, in a popular treatise ^ of their 
they be set breathingly and palpably before u , u » 1 q{ tbe ir 

live selves, all that we get is a cold, conventiona ca 

intellectual sines and cosines. dounds, in 

The second feature of the proposed test also re ^ ha ve 
main, to the author’s honor. The scientific stu ents 0 ss ^y of an 
constantly urged, during the last half-century, t « bu t, every* 
impersonal attitude in the presence of the facts of e P ’ ^ {oun d 
thing considered, it may be doubted whether anyon 
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who, however high-minded his intention, will examine without any 
prepossession events and conditions which still profoundly affect him 
at this present moment. Better perhaps than the self-deception of the 
blind followers of the modern method is the honest avowal of partisan¬ 
ship coupled with the sincere resolve of giving the adversary fair play, 
j at least - IS the course followed in this book, and this reviewer, 
tor one, does not find that the author’s unqualified acceptance of the 
Reformation as a movement which has, on the whole, redounded to 
e immense profit of the human race, involves him in a mean and 
vindictive attitude toward the old church. 

The text shows an extensive acquaintance with the leading sources— 
aDove all, the theological sources—of the period. In spite of this fact, 
the author refuses to make the slightest exhibition of his scientific 
apparatus—a resolution which may enhance the beauty of the printed 
page, but will awaken a lively regret among the more serious portion 


The University of Chicago. 


Ferdinand Schwill. 


T \x/ MU tt geschichtlich und dogmatisch beleuchtet. 
ev-lnt hr ° B ? NER * . Zwickau: Schriftenverein der sep. 
uth. Gemeinden in Sachsen, 1901. Pp. iv-f-140. M. 1. 

Lutheran rif° r< v. US ? Ct ° riginates from the circle of the Separate 
the state tk** C ^ ° f German >' which have no organic connection with 
able lead associated with out own Missouri Lutherans, whose 

to s ' oI k Pr0feSSOr Walther> sent back SOme of his P reac hers 

Pietism of ' S . nat ' Ve countr y- Its purpose is to show that the German 
because it m •* f ev ® nteenth century was an unhealthy movement, 
paraeed tf> P h ** fore S round conversion, and sanctification, and dis- 
attemm to ° f j ustification b 7 faith and the sacraments. The 

church and ^ * c* T in Vai “ at that time > because of the union of 
combat Pieti^ *" ”,? h union wi ” alwa ys make fruitless an attempt to 

in the denartm' a ,! S0 thC undue prominence given to philosophy 
carried on on ,° f the0l ° gy ‘ A SUCCessful war a g ainst “ can be 
use of the m I m 4 genuine Lutheran free church ” and by the proper 
Whether th* * ° ^ race ’ justification by faith being made central. 

but this is notlikelv-^^t^'t ^ G * rmany does not c’early appear, 
hold Dretrv v* u y * ° r 1S ^ nown that our good Missouri brethren 

Calixtus, and 'fsnedln 5 ? ^ prer0 S ative ' Ma j° r . Johann Arnd, 
pecially Spener and Francke, who introduced the 
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“ Methodistic element into Pietism ” and 

share of attention and condemnation for departing ifi 

of justification by faith and taking up with conversion and sanctifica 

U ° True to himself is the author when he pays his respects to AlbrecM 
Ritschl, “that heresiarch of our day who has recently gon 
place.” Ritschl is represented as pouring cont *“ P 1 . with . 

in his three ponderous volumes and as showing his yj ^ 

holding all definition of piety and Pietism. For ha ’ the 

would have had to include all the prophets and apostles amongAe 

Pietists and so defeated his fell purpose of decelV, “ g istic ol 

Whether this failure to give a clear definition is have o{ 

Ritschl or not, those can say who have more clear i eas 
what the Ritschlians really want the church to beliefHuben^ 
quotes the Gottingen sage at length and remm s e , 

pours contempt again and again on the mystical union un I 
L a Luxusartikel. This sharp polemic is stimulaing eadmg. 
freedom of the church from the state were a panacea for a g d 

evils, then in this good land of ours the mistakes ° we 

Francke would not flourish. Nevertheless we cannot help wi g 
had a good many of the sort of men they were. g ScHAFF . 

Lane Theological Seminary. 

The French Revolution and Religious Reform^ ^ n ^ airs in 
of Ecclesiastical Legislation and its I M , rAN Sloane. 
France from 1789 to 1804. By William the jjnion 

Based on the Morse Lectures for 19OO befo 1 p 
Theological Seminary. New York: Scribner,,I 9 °i- 

xxviii + 333. $2, net. -a describe* 

The title of Professor Sloane’s book gives its Umi s a ^ 

its contents. The work was based upon a series o ec u ^ o{ its 
before an audience of theological students and bears t e ^ was 

origin. The subject treated is one of large proportions, t fc a n a 

impossible, in two hundred and fifty pages, to P r ^ el * u e2 i n ning of 
general outline of it. An introduction dealing wit t e t0 the 

things religious in Europe and the vicissitudes of eccle- 

eighteenth century is followed by a survey of the re lgious^^ 
siastical history of France under Louis XV. and Louis ^ t he 
remaining twelve chapters are devoted to the consi era 
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events that led, first, to the subordination of the church to the state, 
in the civil constitution; later, to the separation of church and state; 
and, finally, to the renewal of the relations between the pope and the 
French church under the Concordat. 

The book was clearly intended to be a semi-scientific presentation, 
in condensed form, of a comprehensive and important period of 
French history; this is the only standard by which it can fairly be 
tested. That it is attractive reading, like everything that Professor 
Sloane writes, goes without saying, but it may be fairly questioned 
whether the content is as satisfactory as the form. I am quite certain 
that we need a single volume in English that shall treat the subject 
that this book deals with, but I am not so certain that Professor Sloane 
has given us the volume that we need. In a book of this kind a clear, 
well-connected, and thoroughly reliable narrative of events is without 
question a matter of the first importance. To accomplish this, in 
treating a large subject in a few pages, it is necessary to resist the 
temptation to sacrifice space to judgments upon men and affairs. 
These things may, and doubtless do, render a lecture attractive, but 
they are expensive superfluities when the historian’s space is limited 
and the narrative of events is curtailed to make room for them. They 
are probably less justifiable in a book than in a lecture. It is just in 
this particular, it seems to me, that Professor Sloane’s book will prove 
unsatisfactory to those who are more interested in the events than in 
the writer’s opinions upon the events. Assuming too much knowledge 
on the part of his reader, he often neglects connections and details 
that are necessary to make his narrative intelligible to those who might 
make use of it. 


Not infrequently Professor Sloane fails to maintain that scientific 
restraint upon the imagination and upon expression that should always 
characterize the work of the historian, even when he is writing for the 
general reader. There are some unsound generalizations, some inex¬ 
cusable misstatements of fact, and many expressions, like “ the amazing 
and preposterous monstrosity of Theophilanthropy,” that suggest the 
abandon of a lecture delivered from notes, influenced at times more by 
the audience than by historical method. Furthermore, the footnotes 
would be more valuable if they were more critical. On pp. 14 and 15 
the references appear to be to two different editions of th zMimoires of 
Argenson. As sources for the debates in the different assemblies 
t e Moniteur , the Archives parlimentaires , and the Histoire parlimen - 
taire are cited indiscriminately. Now, every careful student of the 
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Revolution knows that the '* rchW ‘***[^*^dXt the information 
Ibnentaire are little more than co P ’ drawn a t all times largely 

contained in them touchingt e e material is found 

»d <dh» Wholly fro. tho » 4 preol „ .« 

in all three, it is drawn from other tw0 . Moreover, 

strengthened by the addition « ai » the itself 

for the period between May an debates of this period are 

is not a source. The real sources forlike the 

found in the Proch-verbal of the “^/’ in the correspondence of 

Point de jour and the Courrxer ^ r ’, iable collections of the 

the members of the assembly, value of the refer- 

speeches of the leaders. With this e *P? ana debates of October, 

ence (p. 9a) to the Archives parlimentaxres for the deba ^ ^ be 

1789, and for Mirabeau’s speeches may « a PP* com pilation, but a 
added that the Archives parlimentaxres is not only P 

notoriously unreliable compilation. is s0 attractive could 

It is certainly unfortunate that a thoroughly 

reliable introdaciion to the subject.. It ^ ^ P bQot „ ecceplsU" 
edition Professor Sloane may see fit undoubtedly prove 

to the critical historian as the ptesent^edrtr hod, * 

to be to the general reader. It is certain y y 

the same time. Fred Morrow Fung- 

The University of Nebraska. 

v New York'. 

Atonement and Personality. By R. C* ° ... ^ 4I 8. $4- 

Longmans, Green & Co., .90.. PP- *«" + ^ « „ 
This work, though following in gener t e i em ent to the 

McLeod Campbell, is notable as adding «n mp of Christ's 

“Moral Influence Theory of the Atonement author maintains 

union, as Logos, with the entire human race. ^ humanit y of 

that Christ is man, not genetically, but ,nclus f uniV ersal rela- 

Christ is the humanity of deity-hence its 0*“^ race , because 
tion through the Spirit. Christ can act for ^ Da]e had hinted at 
he is identical with the human race. r - * * Christ’s union 

this truth, but he had seemed to lay the emp of the atone- 

with the believer, which is rather an effec . . tion to universal 

ment. Dr. D. W. Simon had spoken of Cbrist this relation 

humanity as its head and life. But Dr. Mo er y 
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loves who abides TcTT £° Ve endure ’ » that he only truly 
Christ. Christ’s atn Mans personality is complete only in 

Penitence has it „!! „ ? ‘ransmuted into penitence; only as 
retribution cannot Z nHa 0r at ° ning qUaIity; Punishment as 
of self, the Zm‘h T T* ° f ChriSt ’ Penitence '« a «- change 
itself, so that God’s hnl § te °“ Sness Wlthln > identical with holiness 
cannot render-^ V2S “T '*■ Sucb P^tence man 

ness is right forgiveness ^ ChnSt ’ Slnce God ’ s forgive- 

extended only ttf Christ £ho ° f ri g hteo «"ess, it can be 

sin the raos/comnlete ’ri . Un,tes Wlth the deepest consciousness of 
by condemnLrsSrthe r ^ ^ «*«“« *» sin 

we join ourselves to him ’ at ° nement becomes ours when 

theory are defective, by'flilhlg^o^h 311 thT ° f ^ mora, ' influence 

'he nature of God. We mlkf the ‘T and for atone ment in 
Soberly that we make to Tat , * T* ° b J ectlon t0 'he view of Dr. 
'bat Christ is the great penUent ri C TT Ca “ Pbe,h When if is said 
“ally in his confefsing rte sins’oTthe ' T at ° nement consists «sen- 
SI °n or penitence is oLihT T d ’ WC TepIy that no confes - 

substitutionary office ,he ordr Ut f T POnSibiIity - “ Christ had no 
"as manifest injustice Dr Mob °! T SUffenngs on the P art ° f God 
tained only by connecting **° berl * s Vlew can be rationally main- 
me Ptal attribute of God g is h r & P " 0r dec,aration that the funda- 
rigfteousness; and that this ° ’ tbat b °l iness is self-affirming 

,n ‘he punishment of sin. n S hteousness necessarily expresses itself 

b f e- i° f G ° d ’ and ChrUt thC L ° gos is its 

happiness with riahtpo 0 lness in the universe by connecting 

■"Wal &5S “""r “ d ,“ fcrt "S «l». Chri.1 ssihf 

upon i, H, !" ™*i »•!«> sin by 

it. life 01 hn'™?,;;: 11 •• ,a <*•*"*■■ *“• *• 

y, he must endure the reaction of God’s 
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holiness against sin, which constitutes his holi- 

love explains his willingness to en n \ { the un i ve rse in gen- 

ness furnishes the reason for a which makes that suffering 

eral and of human nature in p since his divinity and 

necessary. His sufferings are su ^ ^ never do {or 

his sinlessness enable him to sharing—not the work of 

ourselves. Yet this substitution is also a sha g This sbar . 

one external to us, but of one who is the life ^ ^ in christ , 

ing, by virtue of the fact that our pers y t jj| s sharing of 

it is the great merit of Dr. Mobrfyto 1^^ Dr Mober ly has 
our penalty was necessitated by G g e aim o{ t he atone- 

failed to indicate. Scripture dec ares atonement 

ment to be that God “might be just, and no Aeory ^ ^ 

will meet the demands of either in his love, 

ground its necessity in God s righteous , H strong. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 

The New Epoch eok Faith. By George A. Go^n. ^Boston. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., i 9 Oi- Pp- XVU +i e characteristic 

This book was written to show ’tS nineteenth century, that a new 

moods and intellectual movements of the nine ^ ^ the 

era has dawned for faith in the Christian conwpt* int roduc- 

Christian view of the world. In the *« <**^ of the 
tion, the author undertakes to show th h^ the French 

century is man. As witnesses DO etry of Burns, with its 

Revolution ; the universal popularity of P* ing> “the century’s 
ringing note of democracy ; the influence of ® populariza- 

humanist;" the wotld-und. 

.fan high.,!««.»,.; n, *s ““i :■ 

by the idea of humanity, of science >“8 inst ead of casting him 
particular, which “has raised man to eav ® activity of the 

down to hell ;” the great and growing “‘Xas possible children 
universal church, which views all men of ^^thine influence of the 
of God ; and, lastly, the manifold and * M ‘ re “dine the idea of man’s 
great American republic in fostering and ^“anityhas arisen fro® 
dignity and value. A new appreciation o , sp irit of 

the fact that men find Christianity in accord with J has done 
century in its valuation of man. Not on y so, Man is the 

much in making man solve the riddle of the c 
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interp.etatmn of the cosmos; Christianity is the interpretation of 

thron Jm! f u r eaniDg ° f the universe can be known only 

Gali“ee lo isTh If r Pr0dUCt ’ ^ a * edall > r thron S h ‘he Man of 

pre ltion of n? ^ , “‘“° C ° f Man > « the inter¬ 

pretation of nature, becomes the revealer of God. Instead of a 

“r.nT," "T re " 

anitv « e 1 h », Pr °? UCt ° f ““ Christ and Christ’s Christi- 
th T e h hlgheSt ’ thC ° n 'y ade ^ ate expression of this higher 

sugSveaS f 0D “ ThC DiSCipli “ e ° f Doubt ” is admir ably 
teenth rlni T"*’ Amon S ‘he sources of doubt in the nine 

but ever baffled quest for ci — 
ing ind S’c oft 5 '" U ' timate “ d ideaI kn0wledge ’ the ««»- 

the nZZZ u u C ? Sm ° S l ° man ’ S 6thicaI nature and endeavors ; 
universe o h" 0f f mind ’ b ^ tr ^ g » red - ‘be 
Hl-fortune and ma “’ S th ° Ught! perSOnaI tem P erame »‘. and 
God thfoutTm P ?‘f nt f3ilUre ° f a " thCSe moods to lo ° k for 
itself has rfnd ^ and , the best man at his best. But even doubt 

from men’s mind' d™** l ° fa ‘ tH ' 11 has eHminate d superstition 

the negative mood if ?"*** Wr ° ng views ’ II has given to 

really Ld finall d ° ngest P oss 'ble expression. And a doubt is 
‘trongeTfo™ ^ an r red K° nly "h™ '* h m£t and ~ed •» its 
dered bydoubi is th ^ m ° S ‘ S ' gDal Service that has been ren- 
a deeper phL'i T ganiZati ° n0f knowled g« a “ d ‘He discovery of 
reasoned ph^S/inf HUme ’ S d “ ve criti ^ 

set of principles LI t “ e f er " al Silence ‘ She had t0 «nd a new 

she did Hume’s ^ C ° U d ° peD her ,nouth - This is just what 

critical con”tfu c i L merC d S u S “ d abS °' Ute negation led Want’s 

successors, which re ^ 1° ^ ldeaIlst,c philosophy of Kant’s 

wholly on’the side C ° nSt ™ cted b y British and American thinkers, is 
And s „7h maD S higher spiritual interests. 

dated and emnhV 5 '.Te ‘° faith ’ due to the idea of humanity, eluci- 
rehgiousneed to'fLf fl iStia “ ity; ‘° * he resurgence of conscious 
illustration and confi mfluenCe of an lde alistic philosophy; and to the 
^e principI slTh rf 01 ! * ”*** ° f hist °ry gives to 

^i‘h in * ^2 faUh reStS ' ThiS »*-n, if «* *0 

like Unitarianism bfr u * Calvinism - or ‘he old heterodoxies, 
Jesus Christ * ° * aitl1 ln tIie ^od anc * Father of our Lord 


thou T e h? d ? irab,e b00k is unnecessarily 
S good m itself, is not strictly gern 


, burdened with matter which, 
strictly germane to the discussion. For 
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this reason it is not always easy to trace the 

thought. The book is, therefore hard to read * t0 un der- 

clearer and better with each reading, anw relevant 

stand its method, even the sections which a^ notj^ ^ ^ 
become suggestive and valuable. It is ^ contains so many and 
abounds more with pregnant sugges 10 , movements, sys- 

excellent «■»“» ° „ „* p l,.« 

t. The «1 severe Me mil «“ W 

diffuse and over-rhetorical. But ;1 author with all his 

standingly without thanking the f**™ it abundantly affords, 

heart for the distinct and deeded benefit ^ 

Vanderbilt University, 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Theologie ond Metaphysik Das e V und alt psychofogie. Von 

The author begins by pointing outthe h d ™ 

(and should be recognized as subsisting) e w epistemology, 

physic, on the one hand, and between both °f these an P large 
on the other. Theology and metaphysic. are occupied ^ 
extent with the same fundamenta ques 10 relatio n of both to 

to that extent, upon common ground. relation has been 

epistemology is no less close and vita ; an always by 

clearly recognized by modern philosophers, 

modern theologians. Now, in what sense can fee ob j e cts of 

ties with which theology and metaphysic have ’ s t0 suc h 

knowledge for our consciousness ? AH ® xper sense does not 

transcendent realities; but experience in the ord ‘“ J. Two fall*- 
reveal them, or make them objects of positive n ® riticised •• (0 
cious lines of reasoning are then pointed ou distinction 

Empirio-Kriticismus, which obliterates a toge an d object, 

between immanent and transcendent, and etween teaching °* 

and reduces all reality to Umg'bungsb'HandthciUn. s t o the 

Avenarius is really materialism, in spite of its aut °* subjec- 

contrary. (2) Ritschlianism , which rests too c°mp .L an d supra- 

tive factors, and fails to vindicate the essentia 0 3 These objects 

phenomenal character of the objects of Christian ai 
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are beyond experience, and yet experience constantly points to them. 
Intellect cannot compass a knowledge of them, but feeling and will 
have a right to be heard as well; and for these the transcendent reali¬ 
ties which make up the content or object of Christian faith are appro¬ 
priated in a personal conviction and belief that invest them with 
objective and eternal reality. E. g ., by this personal conviction of will 
the Christ becomes, not merely a historical person, but also the 
eternal, pre-existent Deity, and Lord of heaven and earth. Meta¬ 
physic, as taking account of this feeling-will element, is called formal 
metaphysic, as distinguished from metaphysic as intellectual specula¬ 
tion, which is material metaphysic.’ Beyond pointing out the mislead¬ 
ing character of this distinction between “ formal ” and “ material,” it 
is hardly necessary to make any further remark, since it is by no means 
clear that any positive contribution to the subject in hand, carrying us 
much beyond what had already been achieved, is made in this volume. 

Frederick Tracy. 

University of Toronto. 


Social Control : A Survey of the Foundations of Order. By 
Edward Alsworth Ross. New York: Macmillan, 1901. 
Pp. 463. *1.25. 

Dr. Ross here gives us the fruit of several years of severe study, 
having begun publishing upon the subject by a series of articles in the 
American Journal of Sociology running as far back as March, 1896. Its 
studies, he tells us, “ fall within one narrow tract of the province of 
sociology.” This tract, “social psychology,” falls into two subdivi¬ 
sions social ascendency and individual ascendency. And once 
more, “social ascendency is further divided into social influence— 
mob mind, fashion, convention, custom, public opinion, and the like— 
and social control.” The last is the subject of this book, whose object 
ls to determine how far the order we see all about us is due to influ¬ 
ences that reach men and women from without; that is, social influ¬ 
ences.” 


The book has three divisions, relating respectively to the grounds, 
the means, and the system of control. The first includes sympathy, 
sociability, sense of justice, individual reaction, working out a natural 
order, ‘ that is to say, an order without art or design,” and discussions 
of the need, direction, and radiant points of social control. The second 
lvision treats of public opinion, law, belief, social suggestion, 
e ucation, custom, religion, the type, ideals, art, personality, social 
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criteria of social control. . hoo i. s in its general field. 

It is one of the most vigorous, sugg gained his own. 

Dr. Ross has read widely and made the knowledge^am^ ^ ^ 

He is full of clear, original thought thoug expreS sion. The 

think his originality is little more t an challenges of conven- 

minister will read him with great profit for his c “ alleng n to 

tional opinions, for the way the author compels he ‘ ^ 

revise his own conclusions or their defenses, and for 

into which he is taken. ctatement of its object 

The method of the book, as given m the st * e “* , schoo i 0 f 

quoted above, is substantially that of t e P S T f the last 

Lo,. gI , < r .«chf ^r» P r,o-— - *• t 

dozen years have come. That is, it atte P starting with the 

and explain the operations of human socie y Y then tries 

various psychical forces that produce socia P ^ institutions, 

to find out the way in which these produce social hfe^nd ^ ^ ^ 
Or, to use an old phrase, it proceeds from y But are 

rather than in the reverse order. This is cer ai y ^ ^ method 
the results likely to be of permanent va ue hi h begins with 

reverse that of most of the other compares, classifies 

the familiar, concrete forms of social life, a y ’ ^ orces an d the 
them, and thus discovers their functions an ork has been 

way they work ? If not, it assumes that this ele “ y oint is now 
so far completed that approach from the psychological p 
safe and intelligible, which some will greatly doub ^^ w Dike . 

AUBURNDALE, MASS. 

Ideals of Ministry. By A. Wallace ^ 1 ^ IA ^ S ° 

Blackwood & Sons, 1901. Pp* 205. 3 Fdinburgb- 

The author of this book is a Presbyterian and w e 

He was also lecturer on pastoral theology at 1 e calls attention 
have in this volume the substance of his lectures. times t0 the 

to the historical continuity of the ministry from a P° Christ and 

present hour. True ministers are called to t eir w c ure 

by the church, the representative of Christ. Their w ^ the 

of souls.” Their distinctive characteristic is selt-a of a few 

ideal of their service is self-surrender. After the ela 
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su ch pithy and fundamental conceptions, our author briefly but admi 
rably, discusses the ministry of the word. The centrJfr’utL of thU 

The 1 ^ r d I* " G ° d Christ the salvation of the sinful world ” 
firm ala ; l WIth that sim P Iici ‘y which comes from a clear 

V.1'\ ^ 

manner so 'that all th ** preSented in an overly, systematic 

unfolded in their vita^ ^ ^ truths of the gospel shall be 

their vital relations to each other. Different kind* nf 

anTthTmT deS ' gna ‘ ed; the st y Ie in which they should be uttered 

mivTwT V ^ Sh ° Uld bC deli — d -e discussed. t£ 

two are^distinct” 'Lkh^ ° f the WOrd ' In thought thp 

of worship is Ca f take the place of the oth er. The core 

through Jesus Christ eV Th° na f K P,r I. t ‘. ^ W ° rSh ' P We a PP roacb God 
of ordinary nuhli k . 6 author heI P f ully sets forth the various parts 
Pit prayer^ Ld h WOrshlp > the elements ‘hat should find place in pul- 

contrary to its v^ry nature C °“ demns Stud,ed elo quence in prayer as 
literature as an aid 7 to the ’ ** rec0m “ ends the Perusal of devotional 

gives carehd d V express,on of worshipful thought. He also 
and the Lord’s **u ** ministr y of the sacraments, baptism, 
ritual that has grown * 6 SetS f ° rth With considerable fulness the 

and co,:; £ g ::;i a : oa ; d t the ! atter> with some ° f us «*«*>■* 

istry of life the ke chapter of unusual excellence on the min- 

Populi.’’ Wht t tT‘ e ° iS: “ Vita derici est evangelium 

students, there is in it ad’ ““ n0t fad t0 be hel P ful to all ministerial 
delivered to oi l “ Ct ' Ve '° Cal e,Cment The Iectures were 
‘erian churc/of w? prepa f ,n * t0 enter the ministry of the Presby- 
are specially pointed^ the ‘ r d “ ties as ministers of that church 

TestamenTatoo 0 s f p£e VOl Tre e a h :h “ * CC ‘ esiastical rather tba » a New 
Pe r “sacraments^” d • h thor calls ba ptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
~ a >'ofwh“ h t’utte r r'f ateS the ,3tter ^ “^e holy communion’’ 
infant baptism is “2 g " !° ^ Testament - He aa ys that 
precept or practice ” d° D n ° abso i ute ly certain evidence of apostolic 
God." “an i21/"" y6t he dedares that * “ a » ordinance of 
it- or did Christ instit °t Ch " St ” When and where did God ordain 
hardly scientific. As 2 Such assumptions, to say the least, are 
the consecrated bread and wine of the Lord’s 
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Supper, he holds that “something less than ^ 

something higher than symbol . S * hend w hat the middle 

nary mortals find it quite impossible to 

ground between transubstantiate and sym Anders0 h. 

The University of Chicago. 

Homiletik. Von F. L.Steinmeyeb- Leipzig. Deichort, > 9 °‘- 

Pn 72 q M. *.25 ; bound, M. o. 

Originality of conception, fresh “ es * of “iriSs to 

presentation make this book one of the delivered in the 

the study of homiletics. It consists o col i ecte d in a volume 

university of Berlin by the late Stemmeyer, a ^ ^ 
by M. Rey lander after the author s death. .... and t he lead- 

tion, treating of the theme, the necessity, t e p ’ a discussion 

ing principles of the science of ^organism, and (3) the 

of (1) the substance or subject-matter, (2) ° , Drea chers is 

purpose of the sermon. A historical sketch of celebrated pr 

given in an appendix. , contents of a 

If any preference is to be expressed regar 8 ^ the discuss ion 

book every part of which is valuable, we shou y deserve s 

of homiletical exposition, its ideas, princup 1 > the (act that 

special mention. Of great value is the emphasisgi emanate all 

the Scriptures are the primary source from wh,ch ^ excellent 

thought for the sermon; and of equal impor a 0 f 

advice given in this book to student and preacher in 
homiletics and the use of the Bible. . n fie i d , which 

Steinmeyer was an independent thinker in is yjews and 

makes these lectures not a mere reproduction o At the 

rules, but an original treatment of the questions whic h, since 

same time, the author presents and defends the cone£ among Ger- 
Schleiermacher, has to a large extent become tra 1 purpose 

man writers on homiletics, namely, that the signi c being 

of the sermon consists chiefly, if not exclusive y, 1 
expression of religious devotion. more precise 

Some points in his system would seem to eman substan ce of 
statement. When, for example, in his treatment o dogma tics as 
the sermon he contends against the use of C ns ia ^ ^ a t se nse 
material for the sermon, the question will arise at once 
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and to what degree should the use of Christian dogmatics as material 
for preaching be condemned ? No one will defend the formal and 
scientific use of dogmatics in the sermon, but if by dogmatics is meant 
Christian doctrine as contained in the Scriptures, it seems to us that, if 
this is to be excluded, a large portion of Scripture material will have 
to be excluded, and that the very principle of scriptural preaching 
which the author so ably defends is undermined. Positions like these, 
which have the aspect of being extreme, are found in this book now 
and then; but, even in cases where the reader is bound to question the 
author’s views or dissent from them, he is at the same time forced to 
ponder over them. 

J. S. Gubelmann. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 

Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers, in My Study. By 
Charles Edward Jefferson. New York: Crowell & Co., 
1901. Pp. 214. Si. 

This is a unique book. The author, pastor of the Broadway Taber¬ 
nacle in New York city, though only a little more than forty years 
old, represents himself as taking his growing ministerial brethren into 
his study, and there, with all the laymen shut out, he talks to them in 
wondrous fashion about their foibles and faults that hinder, if they do 
not utterly destroy, their usefulness. Things of vast importance to 
Christian preachers are lucidly and racily discussed. Every sentence 
is clear and terse. Every arrow from the author’s full quiver goes 
straight to the mark and pierces some folly. He ridicules the short¬ 
comings of the ministry, but does it without bitterness. Many of his 
paragraphs bubble over with humor; deficiencies and sins are so 
depicted that even one conscious of them could not but laugh at, while 
he loathed, his likeness thus drawn to the life. To criticise so good a 
book seems almost ungracious. The writer, however, at times appar¬ 
ently makes an effort to be smart; if this observation is baseless, we 
regret that some parts of his book are so written as strongly to suggest 
lt to one who admires as a whole what the author has so well said. 
Moreover, he declares that Jesus was not a popular preacher, and that 
is brethren who hold the contrary view have misinterpreted Mark’s 
eclaration that “ the common people, the great multitude, heard him 
8^ y- What made them glad, our author assures us, was the way in 
w ich Jesus met and exposed all the snares laid for him by the Phari- 
S€es ’ whom the people detested. By such an explanation of the 
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-***—*““S'it STT. 5£ 

and to misinterpret a veryplatn tex•The 'M^ fce the full 

mer. If the author’s strictures are quiet hints, wn hat 

expression of his thoughts? If these utterances are 8 ®** P ’ the 
would be sledge-hammer blows ? If these paragr welkin, 

gentle cooings of a dove, the roar of the lmn would pi 
still .« .told bt glad to tlto Q»<* OM » * h ' ta “‘ 

P-W. ”“* 1 U,m “ '* A,»»so.. 

The University of Chicago. 

FUnfKn MvtaUmakn Kmgrmei 

M. 

1901; pp. 5 2 4 ; 8 *) tot *** 5 , de Paris en 

par les professeurs de la faculty de tWologie P r l’occasion du 

hommage H la facultd de tMologie.de Montauban J >«““ 0 
tricentenaire de sa fondation. (Paris: Fisc a £ ® r ’ Cat holic 

fr. 10.) The proceedings of the International Co g ^ a(Jdresses 
Scholars for 1900 comprise in a volume of 5 °°Pg 
pronounced before the entire assembly and abstracts ' P 
read in the several sections. Of the latter there «* «SM g* ^ 
number of which (180) are in German, w 1 e ^ done 


French, English, Italian, Spanish, an atm. - q{ religion, 
in the ten sections includes papers on al history, 

philosophy, the science of rights and of ^J™Z^o g y, 
the history of culture and art, orientalia, p keynote 

epigraphy, mathematics, and the natural SC1 *" C ® S ' ubor dination 


of the council respecting science appears - address , 

to the dogmas of the church. Dr. Grauert, in the open g ^ ^ 

congratulates the assembly on the union jVf^^dentific research 
who know how to harmonize the spirit ot ire Professor 

with the idea of the divine authority in the church ; ra i 

Lapparent, the president of the congress, in iscuss ’ science 

work, hopes that it may “promote a movemen const antly 

that runs no risk of going wrong because it rem ^ „ jj oW 
respectful of the teachings and traditions of the c learn 

science may be “promoted” in such a subordination rnicUS a nd 
from the procedure of the church in the cases o ^ seC tions 
Galileo. The abstracts of the papers read before the s escanDO t 
are tantalizingly meager, and in a brief notice like this t 
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be given.— The most important paper in the second work is that by 
the late Professor Sabatier on the doctrine of expiation and its historic 
evolution. A review of the biblical doctrine, including the Old Testa¬ 
ment notion of sacrifice, the moral doctrine of the prophets, the gospel 
of Jesus, the Pauline theory of redemption, the doctrine of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the Johannine teaching, is followed by a historical 
sketch of the ecclesiastical doctrine. The attempt to cover so much 
ground in an article of seventy-five pages compels a brevity of treat¬ 
ment that is very unsatisfactory. This is particularly apparent in the 
examination of the Pauline teaching, which is confined to three pages. 
The other important papers are : “ fetude comparative de l’enseigne- 
ment de S. Paul et de S. Jacques sur la justification par la foi,” by 
Professor M€n€goz; “ Les sources des r£cits du premier livre de 
Samuel sur Pinstitution de la royaut6 isra£lite,” by Adolphe Lods; 
“Michel Nicolas critique biblique,” by Professor Stapfer; and “De 
la valeur du mithriacisme comme facteur religieux du monde antique,” 
by Professor Jean R6ville.— Orello Cone. 

New Wine Skins. Present-Day Problems. (Boston : The Morning 
Star Publishing House, 1901; pp. x-f-302 • $1.50.) This volume con¬ 
tains ten lectures delivered before the Maine ministers’ institute at 
Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me., September, 1900. The lec¬ 
turers were J. H. W. Stuckenberg, F. C. Robinson, C. S. Patten, A. T. 
Salley, A. W. Anthony, B. F. Hayes, and C. M. Sheldon. The subjects 
of the lectures cover the fields of sociology, natural science, philosophy, 
biblical interpretation, and the practical work of the minister. The 
aim of the lectures has not been to put forth new and startling 
theories, but to state in a popular way some of the more assured results 
of modern investigation and to indicate their bearing on the practical 
work of the ministry. For this reason the book will be found helpful 
an ^ stimulating to the busy pastor who has found his time so much 
taken up with parish duties that he has been unable to keep abreast of 
the newer movements of thought. Dr. Stuckenberg’s three lectures on 
sociology not only remove several misconceptions as to what that study 
really is, but they form a very good elementary introduction to that 
unportant and growing science. These lectures alone ought to be 
worth the price of the book.—W. R. Schoemaker. 


The Meditations, and Selections from the Principles of Rene Descartes. 
ranslated from the Original Texts by John Veitch, LL.D. (Chicago : 
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Open Court Publishing Co., i 9 °>; PP- 3 ° + L^f^iilJophyty 

Ushers have rendered a real service to all 

this translation. The introductory essay ojj>e ^ b 
Bruhl, of the Sorbonne, and the s ^ , C ^ve moTe of jS 
prepare the reader for scholarly work. e g . Gerald 

Birney Smith. 

Public Worship. A Study in the Psychology^ of Rehgion.^ By 

J °hn P. Hylan- (C^go : The Open _ ourt J ^ ^ ’ 

E position which^public worship has L the economy o« ■* 
as a whole, by means of an analysis of t ein ivi biology 

by uniting this with the broader range oHa. # 

and comparative religion ? According y, religious wor- 

questionnaire to determine the effect o un ay Qne i ist 0 i 

ship upon average people. He obtained 203 rep j t thU s 

questions, and 75 to another. In the ^ °UlceThe sab- 
gathered, the book makes its discussion of t g pro fessedly 

bath, and of the nature and significance of P^ 

a laboratory study, and interesting only as such. 

Die gegenwdrtigen Richtungen der f elip0n ^^^ h. Marshall. 

und ihrc erkenntnisthcorctischen Grundlagen. Von , We 

(Berlin: Reuther & Reicbard, 1902 ; PP- va +* 3 6 .’ ^ ' ol the 

have in this monograph an admirably clear an century « ith 

chief movements of English thought in the list three 

reference to religion. Following Dilthey, t e au ^ Spencer 

distinct types of philosophy: naturalism (including „ jw and the 
and Huxley), objective idealism (including men 1 Martineau an d 
Cairds), and idealism of freedom (including men invo lves some 

Upton). Each of these types leads to a paradox, which ion . 

recognition of a double realm of truth in or ® r t0 ^ temo i og y out 
The author concludes that metaphysics has crowded ep (iScjentific 
of its rightful place, and has made theology vu ner * * only on 
philosophy of religion and theology are possible in ^ wish the 

the basis of a sound theory of knowledge (P* 12 character 

author might supplement this critical study by in ica 1 
of this desideratum.— Gerald Birney Smith. 

, xheban 

The Booh of the Dead: An English Translation o 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 
Recension with Introduction, Notes, etc. By E. A. Wallis Budge 

ZTc °ZTl Thre r lumeS - Open Court Pub Jh 

reprint ln h.nH T XCV 1 +J oa i * 3 - 75 , The* volumes are a 

> , ^ dy form of the third volume of Dr. Budge’s elaborate 

ed .on o the Book of the Dead. The learned world ,sby this tle 

j / " 6 2greed as t0 the value of this translation, and one can only 

many whom the hil°h ^ ^ “ within the of 

from n ^ ^ nCC ° f former volume would have prevented 

:■, iD r 4 ,h ; 

nettes m t 11’ h translation has been carefully revised; many vig- 
other hand h/ r ® produced fr0ln out-of-the-way manuscripts. On the 
the Dead and * ° ° f tbe lntroduction on the magic of the Book of 
o/lnlia- ts A ° f mattCr haVC bCen omitted ' — The Great Epic 

(nL 

ts: vninSv rr,T“: " * 

To the reader of th- \ P 1 os °phy are among the great topics treated, 
be most attractive^ I J t ° URNAL * e cha P ter ° n “Epic Philosophy” will 
cussed, and with the vitro ■“ T rel, « lon as philosophy which is dis- 
Only an expert canahl * t d ,nc,s,veness characteristic of the author, 
criticising tfe S othe Wntmg S ° e ' ab ° rate * is .«P-ble of 

of information mm x ^ express their gratitude for the wealth 

Profundity of the knoA ,^’ “ d their admir ation of the extent and 
u.ty of the knowledge exhibited.-GEO. S. Goodspeed. 

« ^ZYnlZ eUX vTZ‘ tnS “ babyl ° niens - Transcription, traduction 
pp. ***+.!! f P r Fr f nf0is Ma rtin. (Paris: E. Bouillon, x 9 oo; 
be heard from * Of Father Sc heil’s pupils are beginning to 

given us avery rZlZ ^ ^ ^ the least ‘ has 

translation and a shn reat ise, consisting mainly of transliterations, 
second volume of 1 T CO ™ mentar y of twenty-one texts published in the 
Texts. Beintr Pm s Assyrian and Babylonian Religious 

■ The „lh f ^ ° racUs ’ Hymns ' “ c ‘ °“e of the chief difficulties 
Ptilologiques et historiques° f Blblio 0 li< l ue de l’&»le des Hautes Etudes. Sciences 

V . on Tnedridi DditzsTh'mV f “ As syriologische Bibliothek,” herausgegeben 
yricn Ioumailf &m Lr Hau P'- s « e Robert Francis Harper in the 
Pf 1 7 j - 5 ; and Father Schf.it T*"/"**" ° Hd LUeratu res , Vol. XIV (April, 1898), 
ber - i8 97 . IL ln Revue de I'histoire des religions , September-Octo- 
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Martin had to contend with was; the 

as pointed out by Jensen and ,mlne ^ ' i t kes an d errors of 

the originals and points out \ nU “ he is quJe valuable. The 
Craig’s. This alone would make the thesi q d nature 

introduction (pp. Hi-xxix) contams remarks ^jXharacter of 
of Babylonian hymns and prayers, and 8 comparison 

Assyrio-Babylonian religion, with special ^erence W ^ ^ 

with Hebrew monotheism. The autho (P* ^ ian saCT lficial 

prominent part occupied by pork in ' tlesvian des 

system; in general, - la **^^*^^£*>1 ™ 
impures Cult inconnue en Babylome 2 tements that the whole 

firm manner Martin criticises the d j n the 

body of Old Testament doctrines and belief istoj^ ^ ^ ^ 

literature of the Babylonians an f^'^ -bioer is the same in 
religious spirit as found on the par o subjective disposi- 

Babylonia as it was in the Old Testament . .the subject, ? 

tio/was the same, but the objectit is this 
different in Babylonia from that of the ° hymn a nd psalm 

former point which makes the study o a T y xx ii-xxix 

literature so important for Old 

contain, on the basis of former work by z ‘““ er “ ad oetica lpor- 
good remarks on the nature of the hemistich foundl in the p J o{ 
tions of these hymns.-In the latter part o E *the S 
Hinrichs in Leipzig issued for 

schaft the first instalments of an 1 ™P° rt f n . scho i ars of the 

written in a popular style by some of ** f.^TncU't East;” 

Fatherland. The series is known by the title ^ subscribers for 

each volume consisting of four broc ures an Wiedemann, 

M. a. To this series Winckler, Niebuhr, 

Landau, Steindorff, A. Jeremias, and Zimmern hav of the 

on subjects touching the history, religion and arc ^ 

ancient Egyptian and Semitic peoples. A re J ^ journal, 

und Parodies bei den Babyloniern , 1900 (32 pp ) researches, 

Vol. V, p. 423)* summarizes the results of the mos ideas and 

and presents a concise and interesting stateme dea th and 

usages of the ancient Babylonians in ^ retU rn from 

burial; the under-world; necromancy, the d y _ the Baby* 

the land “ whence none return ; ” the journey o 1 naradise of tbe 
Ionian Nimrod, to the island of the blesse , water of l^ e 

first human beings, located in Eridu ; the brea an 
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, n- s:srivfsrr ; 

belief of Ancient Egypt, published as No. 2 of Vol I of rh* k , 
senes. No 7 nf v^i tt • 01 ‘ 1 ot tbe wb ole 

writes on TheZhl'l C0 " £ " buted ^ Heinrich Zimtnern, who 
Leipzig LsytbSr" *"* <*»«*. >9°.• The learned 

*e eafl ypa 7 r Sranrthe eS ^ e ° f ^ —‘inn, paradise, 

ment and in he B^bvll “ reC ° rded in the ° ld Testa- 

Israelites learned 0 f *1 “ '“^'P 110 ” 8 - Zimmern holds the 

in turn received thi ? TV^ bm tbe ^“aanites, who 
‘he second millenntmB c" 1 at !h ? y ' 0n !. anS the middle of 

ence known as the Tel l a 6 WheD the famous correspond- 
which, among other inti . marna letters was wri ‘‘en, a collection 
a mythological texttheTrf contained also a tablet with 

essential points o thl t T ge ThiS legend corre sponds in 
Such texts were usl.In 7 ° f paradise 38 found in the Old Testament. 

L'anaanites to facilitate fhll nt * ^ Baby '° nians to ^P^ns and 

^ constant pellsaoftLeTTT* °! **“ Babylonian la "g«age. 
language familLi a t J t6XtS for the pur P ose of learning the 
in spreading these Inyth^ 0I ? Igners with their contents and assisted 
whom the e!r!y am ° ng the Canaani “*. 

firmly established in th en . ed them ’ 3S S00n as they had become 
Arnolt. Possession of the promised land. 3 —W. Muss- 

(NasTwi^eM^TS Tt by Mark B ' Chapman 

compilation, from vario, & S ’ I9 °' ; PP ' xii + 26 4 ! is a 

coveries in Bible lands S H S ° UrCeS ’ ° f tbe material revealed by the dis- 
attempt at chronoln d dunng the P ast half-century. There is no 
discusses the Moabite^st “ See " the fact that cba P- viii 

ir the origin 0 f Eg ' “t** ™ e, ' AmarDa ‘ able ‘ a - and chap. 

done all his work at sll ^ < j‘ VI ' zatlon - The author, apparently, has 
sources of his information" ' ™ 5?*“* WUh the ° riginal 

®ent, the evident lack nf ’ t,™ ‘ S evident £rom th e method of treat- 
eompilatory character of th C °h e T C ^ and ° f aCCUracy - and ‘he general 
should be named — m H b °° k ' The Series of P a P ers ~ for such they 
Pursue the subject inT ^ USefU ' purpose of leading readers to 
Darius the Median r a " d m ° re author itative works.— 

’English translai'' "T” *** Great ' by J ose ph Horner (New York: 
l “ h ' 4 by, heUnd ‘^ s “ f s °n>e numbers of the “Ancient East” are being pub- 
finn of D.v.d Nutt, and are sold for ,s. 6d. a piece, cloth Sound. 
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Eaton & t,o. t PP- .<> ! .. 

atud, bund on ,bo *"■>*«”£ D „ ld „ InngnU 

Hebrew, Greek, cuneiform, etc. 1 ne aiscussiuu Qavrp r. 

a defense of the traditional view of the authorship, as agamstS y 
view set forth in his Hi g ker Criticism and tHe Monumen^ The b- 
acter of Cyrus is mainly that presented by the inscriptions But 

copying of the translation of other*^/diScation of 
The longest chapter in the book is devoted to marvel- 

Darius the Median.” This astounding statement conclude^ man*! 
ous discussion (p. 107) : “With these facts, comc.dences, and^gg^ 
tions before us, and duly weighed, it is hoped tha ' acce pting as 

too much to submit that there is sufficient just.ficat.on foraccep g 

true the statement that Darius the Median he f “ ° a 6 Cyax- 
(Cyaxares I.) in Daniel, Ahasuerus (Cyaxares •) o Kurdistan 

Lnn II. o. innopbon, ,»d Gob^u (UgUn.) 

and Babylon of the cuneiform inscriptions, are but d he(J t0 

one and the same person, and that enough at eas and in 

warrant the belief that Daniel wrote with absolute 
perfect accord with the monuments.” The switch 1 It is not 

the author is found in Ezra 4 (not 5 as on p. 87). • 

“certain that the Ahasuerus and the Artaxerxes P Datius ." 

Ezra, and in this order, between the reigns of Cyrn ^ 

Rather, the correct view of the literary structure o fallowed 

of Ezra would tell us that it \% certain that these two 8^ Qf the 
Darius Hystaspes. This error is fatal to muc o der in tbe 

author on this theme, and shakes the confidence o Texts, by 

general conclusions of the volume. The Sam “* Iie,g \ > pp . 2 6; 
Clifton Daggett Gray (Chicago : University ot C ^ 0 J d ’ ap peared 

20 plates ; $1 net), is a doctor’s dissertation, which has alreaay vv 

in the American Journal of Semitic Languages an t er ^ c0in . 

1901; it is here neatly dressed in its own cover wit t Q^ens 
plete—a creditable and valuable document. Die o tve j us tus 

an die Gebetserhorung im Alten Testament , von Privat oz f ^ t ^i r ty 
Koberle (Leipzig: Deichert, 1901; M. 1), is a esse ^ ^ old 
pages. It collects within this space the wealth of materia ^ 
Testament, touching national and individual prayers. gr0U nds 
than this, the author attempts to find in each instance exam ple, 
on which the suppliant expects an answer to his prayer. tQ yah* 

Hosea bases it on repentance; Isaiah, on faithful a xhis is a 

weh ; Jeremiah, on his divine call and his moral fi e 1 y 
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I^n^ lib - 

-miihTr 5 ' r ar Alfred Lois y- (Paris: Picard, i 9 o, ; pp . l6l .) 
pp. , 8 ,. . “ res ' y Francis E. Gigot. (Baltimore: Murphy, 1901; ' 

present a zener!) T heSe tW0 volumes have a common subject, and 
essays by <Lh!d its treatment. Both are collections of 

and Wh rS> °” bibIicaI t0pics ’ with a Pologetic purpose, 

the influen r of JcritLi - 

under the sun^rvi • f. Th P resent consideration at the Vatican, 
Stat call 7 * he P ° Pe ’ by What We shouId in A® United 

annlyinf ° T ,ttee ’ ° f the question, How far may Catholics go in 

2 KS h T 1 ”* “ B,b "' a "*pp% S™ 

cSlic if pr0b1 '" “ *•“* * “» the 

published i»,„ I L °,' 3y h “ brou * hl together tit esttys origin,!!, 
expository and T^i am ° St unknown in America. These essays, 
History of the noLm 1 *' , “ method > ^ ° p “Biblical Criticism,” “The 

spiratln) “The if hr °f I " spiratlon ” ( a review of Dausch’s Schriftin- 

tures,” “The iLt t" Q "! Stion and the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
Narratives of ° f Genesis ” ( a review of Ryle's 

Pentateuch ” ( a revfewT^ ’ C f th ° l,C °P inions °n the Origin of the 
and Lucas) and “The r^T ^ V °“ H “ ge1, Lagrange> Mechineau, 
engaging style wt, I G ° Spel according t0 John.” Written in that 

these e ss g ays ^ forth °r t r 0g f eS “ a ' m ° St innate in ‘he French, 

neither the criticism n, eS1S tba !’ S ° ^ 28 tbe c h“rch is concerned. 
Particular conclusion'll u 6 j X ® gesls of the Bible is constrained to any 
‘he author seems to / - the deliverances of P°Pes or councils. While 
the literary and histo' 1 '" 1 .' * dlstinction Between the theological and 
unqualifiedly the n , Ca . conten t °I Scripture, the trend is to accept 
much r 7 ss l COnC US On : ° f impartial Critidsm ’ and ‘0 ignore as 
eonclu"o„rp r 'll U ;V e °! 0giCal d ° gmaS as seem ‘o oppofe those 
Bible as Literature ” “'rfu”* S eSSayS ’ deallng witb such topics as “The 

" Religious Worship aid tIT'^ “ ** Teachi “ g .” 

more popular than f h theocracy in the Bible,” etc., are confessedly 

devotional and theol °^* 1 / M Lo,s y- They are also more distinctly 
of Cardinaf GiI b0 0 ' 0g,CaI,y " 0re CathoIic - They bear the imprimatur 
Catholic opinion cone d “’J” ‘ n 2 manner expository of American 
They take note of recen^" 8 ScriptUre; are interesting for this reason, 
fashion of ProfessnTc dlSC ° veries in Bible lands, but rather after the 
lessor Sa y ce than of Professor Driver. Of this we can 
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hardly complain, lor we are only too glad to 

less dogmatic and more scientific, and therefore ( in JP» the 

ing incongruity) more sympathetic, appreciation P 

Bible. We wish every lay Catholic would read these essays y 
sor Gigot.— Geo. W. Gilmore. 

Th' Garden of Eden and the Flood. By L C. 

Tenn.: Barbee & Smith, 1901; pp. xvm + 258, $1.) . r 

theological curiosity, if it is worthy of having the the late 

applied to it even remotely. In the view of Bishop Keener,!^ ^ 
Professor Green and the bishop of Ely have forever p 
„« .1 “higher criric." The Bibi. ir .11 “““"V™', . 

was created in six days of twenty-four hours each, 
versal, and the waters actually rose at one time fifteen 
tops of the highest mountains. The special aim of . hbor . 

ever, to prove that the garden of Eden was situate cast 

hood of Charleston, S. C. The method of proof is thl * , contiDU ed 
out of Eden; the animals were left. Presumably the animal ^ ^ 
to live in paradise till the flood came and destroye remains 

the fossiliferous beds at Ashley, S. C.,all kinds of fossl1 a " "' . the re- 
are found in situ, as though destroyed by some 04 . books 

fore this must have been the site of the 8 arden ° „ *” * creature has 

are a grievous pity! The bishop states (p. xv) an( j that, 

been fossilized.” It is to be feared that this is only to . 
as regards the process, some theologians are “ a km o 
His creatures.”— George A. Barton. 

Das Mosaische Strafrecht in seiner geschichtlichen Et,ivn ^ d ^ 
Von Gerhard Forster. (Leipzig: Veit & Co., 1900) PP* 9 ^ studicSf 
The author of this work is not a specialist in Old es ^ lega i 

but rather a student of primitive law and the deve °P su biect he 

institutions among early peoples. In his treatment o a nd 

relies on the general results of modern Old Testamen ^ ^ 
confines his attention to the study of the origin an gr ear iy 
penal laws of the Hebrews as they are found imbe e 1 ^ 0 f 

literature. Among the Hebrews, as elsewhere, he n_ ^ e ^ ux of 

revenge characteristic of the primitive phases of societ) t h e 

the untamed and violent passions of early man. Later c ^ re g U . 
law of retaliation, the lex talionis , which represents tee 0^ ^ ^ 
late revenge and find a suitable recompense for crime. nnef an d 
primitive life, is left for its administration, both as to 
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extent, to the will of the injured or his friends. But custom and 
usage gradually become hardened into legal standards; and so a long 
process of development went on before law received such an expres¬ 
sion as we find in the several codes. The law, as found in the Penta¬ 
teuch, is no longer a mere expression of the will of the people, but has 
its basis of authority in being a revelation from God. The book, while 
perhaps lacking in clear arrangement of its materials, is a suggestive 
treatment of the subject, and is to be refcommended to the student 
interested in the study of primitive institutions.— Fulton J. Coffin. 

Alttestamentliche Studien. Von G. Stosch. V. Teil : “ Die Urkun- 
den der Samuelsgeschichte.” (Giitersloh : Bertelsmann, 1901; pp. 200; 
M. 2.50.) Stosch has written a series of simple reproductions of the 
charming narratives of the books of Samuel, with reflections and 
remarks of his own. The entire rejection of the “critical” conclu¬ 
sions on these books and the strong assertion, without proof, of the 
traditional authorship of the Old Testament writings deprive the work 
of scientific value. It does not contribute anything to a better knowl¬ 
edge of the Scripture writings on which it rests.— Geo. S. Goodspeed. 

The American Jewish Year Book , 5662. September 14, 1901, to 
October 1, 1902. Edited by Cyrus Adler. (Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1901; pp. x-f-321; $1.) The third 
issue of The American Jewish Year Book is, like its predecessors, a 
veritable thesaurus of valuable and interesting information concerning 
the Jews. The “Statistical Summary by States” (pp. 126-52) will be 
to many readers a surprise at the extensive activity of the Jews in 
America in charitable, philanthropic, and educational work. The sur¬ 
vey of the year (pp. 15-24) records all the important and significant 
happenings in the internal life of the Jews, as well as in their relations 
to the outer world everywhere. A distinctive feature of this year’s 
issue is an original sketch of the history of the Jews in Roumania, by 
Dr. E. Schwarzfeld (pp. 25-87), which is just at present of special 
interest on account of the persecution and oppression of the Jews now 
prevailing in that country. A valuable contribution, and also of 
interest to Semitic students, is the “ Selected Hebraica and Judaica,” 
with explanatory and descriptive notes, from the pen of Israel Abrahams 
(pp. 160-77).— I. M. Casanowicz. 

Descriptive Catalogue of a Collection of Objects of Jewish Cere¬ 
monial, deposited in the U. S. National Museum by Hadji Ephraim 
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Benguiat. By Cyrus Adler and I. M. Casanowicz. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1901; pp. 539 -61 of e P° . ° ■ 

U. S. National Museum” for 1899.) The two authors com 
this publication their joint work, referred to in Vol. I “> 1 
this Journal, in the careful and scholarly manner for w ic 
known to all Semitists throughout the country. The intro u 
states that Hadji Ephraim Benguiat is the descendant of an .1 
trious Spanish Jewish family, which traces its origin as far back 
beginning of the eleventh century. Many members °f the family 
have distinguished themselves in biblical and rabbinical leu^ 
philosophy and letters. The love for religious art has been a t d 
in the family, and many of the objects of the collection a 
heirlooms. The collection comprises all the important obje 
come into use in Jewish religious life, and is unique for its ar 
historical value.' The text contains excellent summaries e P 
of the objects, and is of special interest to all students o Jewi 
monial. Thirty-six plates of illustrations greatly enhance 
of this timely publication. — W. Muss- Arnolt. 

The Twentieth Century New Testament. A Translation into M° de ™ 
English, Made from the Original Greek (Westcott and Hort s e 
three parts. (Chicago: Revell, 1899-1901; PP-5*3; 

This English translation of the New Testament is pub is 
mously and tentatively. The authors are “ a company o a ^ 

persons, members of various sections of the Christian c urc ’ ^ 

have undertaken the work as a labor of love. One in erS 0 f 

company is composed entirely of British scholars, horn t e _ q[ 

the translation — it is not in American “ English. Tpctament, 

the work is to furnish a new, fresh English form of the ew s0 

in the modern language and idiom. The translation is n g a 
literal as to be slavish, nor so free as to be paraphrastic, 1 a ^ ^ 
medial course, yet does not depart so far from the e ai ^ 

original as to cease to be a translation. The printe P a ^ mar gin, 

arranged and attractive : chapter and verse numbers on the rig t0 

Old Testament quotations in italic, several paragraph mse 

1 The collection falls into six groups : i. Objects used in the se ^ j earne d articlc f 
gogue, concerning one of which, the ram’s horn, Dr. Adler wroe 2 87-3 01, 
published in the Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum, » P j ew j s ^ home: 
Objects used at prayer, iii. Objects used on festal occasions a - c hild to 

(a) sabbath, (£) Passover, (c) Tabernacles, iv. Wrapper tor etc v vi. Ulus* 

synagogue ; marriage contract, v. Miscellaneous (Mezuzot, Am e , 
trations of Bible narratives, mostly textiles. 
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each page, quotation marks about all direct discourse, and the text 
broken up into bits like a modern novel. The translation itself is 
certainly excellent; one need not hesitate to say that we have here the 
most successful effort thus far made to reproduce the New Testament 
in the modern English of Great Britain. One can criticise it in many 
respects, but it is a brave and able attempt. Indeed, criticism is 
solicited by the authors, who promise to consider carefully all sugges¬ 
tions received, and to improve as much as possible by this means the 
permanent edition of the work which is to follow in due time.— Word 
Studies in the New Testament. Complete in four volumes. By Marvin 
R. Vincent. (New York : Scribner, 1901; pp. 822, 607, 565, 624 ; $8 
the set.) In the year 1900 Dr. Vincent completed this work, the first 
volume of which he had published as early as 1887, when he was a 
pastor in New York city. The first volume, treating the synoptic 
gospels, the Acts, and the epistles of James, Peter, and Jude, was well 
received, a second edition being required in the next year. The second 
volume, treating the gospel, epistles, and apocalypse of John, was pub¬ 
lished in 1889. The third volume, treating the major epistles of Paul 
except Galatians, appeared in 1890. Then ten years elapsed before 
the concluding volume was published, which treats the remaining 
epistles of Paul and the epistle to the Hebrews. The nature of this 
work is therefore well known to the public. Its primary aim is to 
assist those who cannot—or do not—use the New Testament in the 
original, but work only from an English translation. It attempts to 
impart to such, in a simple way, something of the atmosphere, per¬ 
spective, and light of the Greek text. Standing half-way between a 
New Testament commentary and a New Testament lexicon, the essence 
of both is distilled for the reader to give him a clear interpretation of 
the words of the New Testament for practical use. To scholars it 
ls » course, a rudimentary work; but to the mass of ministers and 
Bible readers it contains elements of great usefulness. Previously the 
volumes have been held at $4 each; with the announced reduction of 
that price by one-half, the work will probably find a wider circulation. 

A Crittcal and Historical Enquiry into the Origin of the Third Gospel. 
By. P. C. Sense. (London: Williams & Norgate, 1901; pp. xvi + 
604 5 7 s. 6d.) The main ideas of this book maybe indicated most 
clearly by quoting a few sentences: “The third gospel, I find, was 
compiled from the writing used by the sect of Marcionites, known as 
the Marcionite gospel, and from the writings of minor apostles known 
as the apocryphal gospels.I have been able, not only to recover 
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the Marcionite gospel, but also to restore the text of the original or 

first edition of the third gospel.The date of publication of the 

canonical third gospel was between 168 and 177 vP- 

“ Ecclesiastical history represents Jesus to be the founder 0 e 

Christian religion. This is a serious error. The Christian religion, 
as we have it, was constructed in the second century, long after the 
death of Christ [which event is assigned to 57 or 58 A. D.]. Irenaus, 
bishop of Lyons, has the best historical claim to be regarded as 1 
founder” (p. x). “ The scheme adopted was the publication of canoni¬ 
cal gospels, containing the declaration of one common or cat 0 ic 
faith, compiled of selections from the writings and doctrines of thee ie 
contending sects” (p. v). “The fundamental beliefs of^ecclesiasti 

Christianity are essentially archaic noodleisms (p* 2I )* ** er ^ 

immorality of early Christian divines, displayed in the falsification 
ancient documents, is a very serious embarrassment to the investigator. 
This weakness of the moral sense appears to be inherent an very 
tenacious in the ecclesiastical character, and is prevalent in the pres 
day amongst clerical writers” (p. 280). The author closes his pre 
with the hope that “ editors of reviews will confide the scrutiny 0 my 
facts and inferences to men who, besides being scholars, are a 
gentlemen who have a regard for the truth.”—C. W. Votaw. 


Par 


Jesus et Veglise des premiers jours: Esquisses historiques. ^ 
Jules Bovon. (Lausanne: Bridel; pp. 283; fr. 3 - 5 °*) ^* S . V ° U ™ n 
contains six papers, all relative to the first days of Christianity- ^ 
the first of these the author treats very instructively of the ns ^ 
legend and the Christ of the gospels, pointing out the dignity a 
lifelikeness of the portrait of Jesus as drawn in the canonical 8 0S P^ 
by furnishing a parallel portrait derived from apocryphal s0U ^ n 
The second essay is an exceedingly suggestive study of the tempt* 
of Jesus as reported in Matthew. The third deals psychologica y 
the character and conduct of Judas Iscariot. The fourth gjj e s ^ 
teaching of Paul on individual liberty. The fifth is on the su jee ^ 
ministers and congregations in the apostolic church, and a ^r 
the development of the literature of the New Testament. te ^ 
lichkeit Jesu Christi. Nach den drei ersten Evangelien. Von Jo aI ^ 
Kunze. (Leipzig: Dorffling & Franke, 1901; pp- 33 > o- 5 °) . g 

sense in which the term “glory” ( Herrlichkeit ) is used in this 
neither that of popular usage nor that of the Old Testament. In * e ^ 
the conception is broad and vague, and admits of attributing g 0 
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God. Professor Kun» „ this sense it. is something peculiar to 

Jesus for himseTf f, Z V T 31 S “ Ch divine ^ is cIa ‘med by 
L l-SLTff! “ m " r d " »• W* W.P*. And Id 
md scientific exegesis of th malntalns hls ,hes,s b y acarefui collation 
first three evaneefists if •* erances of J esus as recorded by the 
still feel disposed to den * V” ^ ° f MS argument ’ one should 
consciousness of Test, * the transcendent and unique element in the 

resort to the rad/cal nolv f* ^ C ‘ aim *° diWne glory ’ he must 

accurate portrait of Jesus— < A.C.ZENOs. Syn ° PtlStS d<> n0t g ' VC “ S ““ 

° f th \ G °* pel: Essa y s Contributed to the Chris- 

Preface smtestL^theT uT’ PP ’ Vi " + l84; ^ * d ) Th e 

in the language of the nelT “ p ° r astatemem of evangelical truth 
blood of Christ ’ ‘ re<r ? P 6 u RUm by tbe * redemption by the 
•be gospel • and he " * * he HoIy Spirit >’ are ^hwords of 

mony with the tearV e!r meanin g is set forth plainly and in har- 
'*“!>’ Wfll " T « tin need, .his 
been gathered/ It i s d. "/'a U " d t0 3 London religious paper, has 
effort to make the volum f ° D ^ th ‘ Ck a ” d light paper ’ in the 
material. The article °J COnsiderable size out of rather slight 

usually spiritual and kindT d ‘ StlnCtly conser vative in tone, and are 
lowing the general lines f y , m , Spirit ' There are nineteen essays, fol- 
Dr. ]■ Guinness Roo-e ° familiar treatise on systematic theology. 
Meytr on " rTe »TZ?? t“ ; The ValUe ° f a Creed ’” R - F «• 

Cross,” and Henry Varley the 1 P ' erS ° n °r Slgnificance of the 
of Christ.” Canon r ![’ * 7 evan « el,st - on “The Resurrection 

«»b-y,o7h, G ::t“i7rryot ch,p, “ “” <w 

typical JVew 

(Chicago: Re Ve li V Converses. By Frederick A. Noble, 

fifteen individual NewTn f PP ’ 326 ’ **’ Het ^ The auth or discusses 
•be thousands on the d p' conversions and the conversion of 
°f some of the most inst^ ° • entecost ' This involves the exposition 
And the work is skilflTT of the gospels and the Acts. 

“ Sk ' lfUlly d0ne - Th e “fin object, kept constantly in 
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view, is to show what a vast variety there is in 
While at bottom all such experiences are essent.ally the same, t 
processes of mind and heart through wh.ch genu.ne_“ nve ' > 5 
L various as human faces or human dispos.t.ons, Th's-sty^mpo 
tant lesson should be learned by all believers s,nee th-r pre emme 
work is the winning of souls to Christ; and they should vom 
expect all Christian experiences to be of the l 

expect the flowers in their gardens to be all of ‘esti- 

There are some slight blemishes. On p. 88, sp g ^ - t 
mony of the maid mentioned in Acts, chap, i , t e au 
brought no credit to her, while he evidently means <* 
credit to Paul and his associates. On p. MS he refers to J 

and the whale;” “great fish” would be a - urat " trough 

some ambiguous sentences. The proof-reading 

“on” for one; p. 203, “in” is repeated; P-J» 7 ; i PP - s 

from Joppa; p. 2:9,“he” for be ' ^ “ haw ’for how; 

meaningless ; p. 229, “Sir Thoman More; P- * 45 , J o{ 

p. 301, “saced” for sacred; p. 3°*, “ baptized with the na 
Jesus.” Somebody nodded. —Galusha Anderson. 

The Early Church: Its History and' “*"**” 

(New York: Armstrong, 1901; PP- Mb, *0.00.) J on . 

chronological order, Professor Orr is able to .prese ne< ^ S sitates 
ages, writings, parties, etc., in their historic setting, ^ connectio n. 
the recurrence of the same kinds of matter in e fiye 0 f t he 

For example, the persecutions are treated in no ess subjects 

ten chapters. By following the topical method the P^^Jdis- 
would be treated continuously, and the impression w0U fnricme thod 
tinct and enduring. Below the superficial question o Events so 

lies the deeper doubt of the utility of manuals of t is { ‘ christ i an ity 
numerous and momentous as crowd the early y ears e nough 

cannot be packed into a nutshell. A few topics presen a multi- 

fulness to convey a definite impression are of more va u jiius- 

plicity of topics treated in a cursory way. This trut 1S ,rrbcted F ac ‘ 
trated in the author’s earlier and edifying discussion o jj ul beRT- 
tors in the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity. 

Des Basilius aus Achrida y Erzbischofs von Thessal ' ^ Ql . 

unedierte Dialoge. Von Josef Schmidt. (Miinchen. e 
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church’htetor 6 °^ Thlsis No ‘ 7 of the publications of the Munich 
Greet\ r r y T'""' * * 3 COntribution ‘o the history of the 

onTnf 0t mUCh U known about Basilius, and yet he was 

one of the most important men of the time of Comenius. The whole 

buhon 'to n tL Well h kn ° Wn ’r and thU Pamph ' et WHI be a valuable cont "- 
biographical IrT * COntains a prolegomenon, consisting of a 

the Greektxfof r H^ abridgmen ‘ ° f ^ C ° Dtents - The “ f°"ows 

SororZ Ju t !■■» J d ' al °« Ue itself — Regula Antigua Fratrum et 

fzzzrz: FrM Nunc primum edidit 

is the first nart of , F Schbacher> I9 °’’ PP- xii + 3 °; fr. 3 - 5 °-) This 
tions of rt f S *° C0 ” S1St 0f unedited documents, descrip- 
l PtS ’ PiCCeS 3lready P ublis hed, but which are now very 

™e, and whose texts leave much to be desired. The first series will 

The text of “Z d ° U ‘ 4 °° PagCS ’ a “ d be bad for 10 fr a»cs. 
Capistran Tr 18 found i° the library of the convent of 

fully annotated 5 fa ^ hfu “ y re P roduced fro “ that manuscript, and care- 
The entire wo i, ' ° r K Ives an introduction of sixteen pages, 

‘hat the enure T* . t0 ^ ad “ irably done > and * * to be hoped 
which it deserves ^rZ ^ 7^ Wtb the a PP roval and support 
Middle aZ TITPJ Devel °P m ‘ nt of Doctrine from the Early 
Kelly tot „n th ‘.f e {° rmation - By John S. Banks. (London: 
nal Professor Bank" w? M- 6<L) In VoK IV - P- 9°5. of this Jour- 
of Church Histn § * **** °^ ment °f Doctrin * During the Ancient Period 

though lb ?71 n0tiCed ' ThiS V0 ‘ Ume COntidues the ^ b J' ec t 

sources of info^t rm - The aUth ° r reIieS much U P°“ tbe -me 
sources freelv and’ 0 ” the precedln K volum e> but he criticises his 
Romanism toHa '****!"* ° W “ COnc,Usion8 - He maintains that 
and Romanism h '* hberal than itS Creeds ’ that Protestantism 
that the division lnan J r ®^ tbe fundamentals of the faith in common; 
sharp an dT°“ betWee “ Calvinism a “ d Arminianism is no longer so 
-asoVthatte t " r 'ZT *° “*!" “ f ™ ly ~*« the Lple 
controversy are instd' M T" l ° reallze that the root questions in the 
dogma but rathe ** e ’ 1 at tbe question is no longer dogma or no 

do K ™ „ dog „ p roe ; so(COB . 

the subject is m h ThC author s sane and large-minded treatment of 
clear view of dn ecom “ ended to all students seeking a brief and 
F. V- N Pali 0 ' rnu , deVe,0 P nlent - ~ Th * formation Dawn. By 
vi + 2 4 c. * 0 ,. i (Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society; pp. 

“ Luthemn Handbook 7 th ‘ S littlC volume > belonging to the 

cries, has met a present need in making a 
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careful review of the history of the great Protestant movement This 
need was specially pressing just now, since the P a P ac ^ 
rewrite this history in the interests of Rome. In * 0 “ a “ ™ r(J and 
unity, co-operation, and sea.; 

apathy. Yet he thinks that the divine log c of events 
Romanism, but much time would be saved ^ 

zealous. — La controverse de Vafostohati des ? ,se viii+136.) 

stick. Par A. Houtin. (Paris: Fontemoing, i 9 < 51 ’P^ of pie 
The controversy concerning the apostolicity o subject is 

is one of long standing. M. Routines contrition toth<.sub, ^ 

now in its second edition, revised and '“larged. £ b J oM may 
fully into the documents, and, on whatever side C j. ris/e „<iom ; or, 

be, one will find here much of interest.—^ Crime of 
The Eastern Question from its Origin to the Pr nt Tm* J 
Daniel Seelye Gregory. (New York: The Abbey Pres a 
$1.50.) Most readers will appreciate this little vol consi( jered 

succinct ,»d spirited «»» of the .hoi. „d 

in the light of its history. The great races wit 

purposes-as the Turk, the Russian, Great Bntam “d ‘he ^ ^ 
races involved-are viewed in their relations ° Greek Revolution," 
introduction. Then follow chapters on ^ „ Th slavic and Russo- 
“ The Crimean War-Its Aims and Results, The S ion ;- 

Turkish War of 1877-8,” “The Armenians and the «« « 

••The Armenian Crisis and Massacres,” 

Eastern Question,” and “ Conclusions Possibilities, an^ of 

bilities." The author, we think, proves that d, P' oma y ’ .. continu e to 
Europe, reformation of the Turk, have all fai e an rnment al 

fail. The only true solution is to dispossess him ot 8 jons t0 
power, and not simply drive him out of his presen a heavy 

continue to scourge the peoples of the farther as . Christian, 

responsibility upon the nations of Europe that c aim 
He speaks a good word for Russia.—J. W. Moncrief. 

An Introduction to Christian Mysticism. By ^ ean< ^ , (Lon- 
With Prefatory Letter by Dr. Alexander Whyte, of Edin urg • 
don : Allenson, 1901; pp. 96; is. 6d., net.) One c oses ^ t0 

with a reassuring conviction of the noble effort o literary 

realize the being and presence of God. It was first rea liarize( j 
club of Portsmouth, England. Dr. Whyte, who has ane ^ w hatever 
us with Boehme, St. Theresa, and John Bunyan,well says 
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may bring this generation into contact with the great spiritual 

T™'* *° ^ WelC ° med - T ° d ° this is the P-sew g orthy eCt ol 

n, , U 0r ' e touc bes pleasantly upon the surface of the subject. 

of th^M “I 04 ma i! C ' ear thC distinction between the different coteries 

etbora^! r' " "° d ° Ubt have bee “ ^Pted - a more 

_ . , treatment T be succession of Mystical thinkers is made to 

Ouietists° re rf US fr ° m Plat °’ Plotinus > 311(1 Augustine down to the 
Qme ists and even Maeterlinck. To St. Bernard and the school of 

lowino-rh * S ? I. Ven the barC mention of their names. Emerson, fol- 
wh g . 6 a “ tbonty of In « e ’ is mentioned at some length. Whittier, 

•.ZIh r ““ ,p ! rit «' T “ l ” “1 "ktaL, ol B.*,, u 

than FiSnel ^ on Kingsley is declared to be a more lofty character 
Enelish hr.°t ”1. F ^ nelon wil1 lon g be remembered. Our stock of 
one istlmoO ! ^ a '* m£ager ' The best P art of Vaughan’s, 

We ha ¥ IO° k P ! l ° Sa> '’ iS itS title ' Inge ’ s is a much better book, 
the rattle ^ ® ThlS treatment assures us again that, apart from 
where the • . rehgIOUS machinery, there are quiet paths of devotion 
God are n m “ ,tl ° nal . man has h ' s ri gbts and the further things of 
David S^Schaf ' ministering unt0 Christian character and peace.— 


Geschicht^j “ J'™" und der Sacramentsstreit. Bin Beitrag tur 

is a volume [n fhe n g ’ I9 ° IJ PP ' xi + 2l6 i M - 4 5 °-) This 
bere “StJ the excellent series edited by N. Bonwetsch and R. See- 

the first DaiZf Z eschlchte der Theologie und der Kirche,” and forms 
remark of Fa S ® V£nth volum e. Its motto is the uncomplimentary 
comes b° u f t £ l ° Ca l Vin ° n AUgUSt l6 ’ ' 556 : “I don’t know how it 
gives the ke * LaSC ° d ° eS ’ the less P eace is produced.” This 

quite the emit ° * e author’s position. He does, not admire a Lasco; 
design of <shn v. Ut be g06S int0 tbe matter thoroughly, with the 
cepln of theT^^c 3 LaSC ° W3S 50 W6dded t0 his Calvinistic con- 
one thar auk S ^ u PP er » an d so determined to force it upon every- 
jarring division of'th"^ deSir0US ° f P r °moting union among the 
the good biQh • u 6 Protestant host, he completely failed. Like 
unity bv insicr PS T Uh their famous quadrilateral, he sought Christian 
was Lst Z g 1 ever ^ one should go his way. A Lasco’s failure 
countrymen the . author declares, in Poland, among his own 

spirit. Tc f-ii f °° k is wntten in a critical and unsympathetic 
e author ashamed of his baptismal name ? His use of the 
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0.1, i. unworthy . 1 . b.rtortnn. Tb. book *. 

Augsburger Reformation in den Jahren 1533 / 34 - Vo 

■>*“ v tS« B "S.b'^ p o. £ 

M. 3-50.) This » the second part of the seven« 
wetsch and Seeberg’s excellent senes referred to ]«* «"• 1 

it is itself excellent. Among the many places •%&*** 
scholars to a minute study as to their relat.on to the great L 
Rom” movement of the sixteenth century we must now put g « 

It is remarkable that it has been so neglected. Coo^n-gJ £> * 
cal importance of the city and its great confess'onal mter^^^ 
scene of the memorable diet of 1530, it wou se n advan . 

early attention paid to it. But the delay has per ap historical 

tage, for Wolfart, its first historian, has style, enthus ' ’ With such 
instinct, sense of proportion, and, we judge, also y • teworth y 
a combination of qualities at command he has produced ^ J 

book. It is really interesting, and in a quiet way g»P • 
gone to the printed sources, which he enumerates, and has ai 
manuscript sources, some, no doubt, for the first time; an so 
he prints in his appendix. Thus he has made an honest efforts ge^ 
the facts. But alas 1 he was so eager to print his boo * 

to provide an index.-Z?*> Gegenreformation m J" \ ctm . 
1582-1585. 145 Actenstucke aus zwei bisher unbe Losert h. 

sammlungen vom Jahre 1585- Im Auszuge mitgetheilt von M* 

(Gratz: Selbstverlag der Historischen Landes-Commiss.on u St 

mark, r 9 oo; pp. ..8; M. o. 9 o.) Anyone *?***£ ^ of 
Reformation, especially in the city of Graz (or )» selections 

Styria, will find this pamphlet invaluable. The fact tha j 

from the archives here given were made and are here p jntdli . 
Loserth, the famous Wyclif scholar, is a guarantee t a y ^ ^ 
gently made and correctly printed. The archives are pt ward con- 
drastic measures used in Styria to force all into at eas : mm ediate 
formity to Rome were not approved by others than h ^ npon 
sufferers. The extracts are briefly introduced. Lose The 

the documents in the course of general studies in t zur 

language throughout is German, but such German . Zw i c kauer 
Reformationsgeschichte aus Buchern und Handsc rtj en /g er lin : 

Ratsschulbibliothck. Von Otto Clemen. Erstes e t . s f r0 m 
Schwetschke, i 9 oo; pp. 83; M. 2.40.)—These are yerua_ e ^ a rm 
a German workshop” ! And only a sharp ax wielae y the 

upon a large tree could have produced such chips. 
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c m ontriSr t S n m iT at L° n hCre br ° Ught t0gethCr h3S Uttle Merest, it 
contributes to that perfect whole which German assiduity is so indus 

Str ProdUCe > «■* -ap of knowledge from the 

present Ubr t ° rma “° n wiU be « athered “P- T he occasion of the 
Clemen Lr ” IS ^ ex P loration of its treasures, made by Dr. 

0 ?r4ir7. tO Ff** the part ° f the CataIo « Ue of the hbrary 
covered 1 ? h f ^ rekteS t0 the Reformation. He has dis 
overed many books and manuscripts which throw light upon prob- 

nde notr^H Cd faShi ° n ’ “ d S ° he 8Cnds *«* the sLa'e Z 
e^te f r The 8 ? Pr ° P ° SeS *° f0l ‘° W them by ° therS ' ° f «P«ial inter- 
man Lforl * T 10 " ° f ““ fint a PP^anceof pasquinades in Gef- 

JiSSr? A f atUre; (2) the “**»*»» ^nial of the alleged 
and ( 3 ) the sketch fa* eVa " gehcal mart y rs . July 15*3. at Brussels; 
who in the fitt Sif ^T mUS M “ Sa ’ ° ne ° f the “ ow forgotten wor tWes 

of the Protestant * ° f the s,xteenth century contributed to the success 
me Protestant cause—S. M. Jackson. 

ducSd^^ Rdgn ° f J ames VI - Edited, with an intro- 
1901- pp. i vi T!?’. y Spr0tt ' ( Edi uhurgh: Blackwood & Sons, 
of Scotland ™ S ’ ^'" et }~ The Book °f Common Order of the Church 
an introduction^ 7 “ J ° hn Knox ’ s Liturgy. Edited, with 

duction and nn 1 ? ^‘ stm ^ter Directory. Edited, with an intro- 
20 5 J 4s .,net.) A d 7 homas Leishman. (Ibid., 1901; pp.xliii + 
as to the worshin ofTS raCently been awakened for information 
Church Service P Soci« C ChUrCh ° £ Scotland in earlier times, and the 
volumes contaTninSS^" 18 tbiS desire b y editing a series of 
or prepared for 1 g • u ltur gies and Orders of Divine Service used 
Six volumes have* ' D ^ j hurch of Scot land since the Reformation.” 
After the Ref a PP ea red thus far, of which the above are a part. 
fewye;r s e i ptubr 0n ’ ^ B °° k ° f Edw -d VI. was used L a 
seded by the Bnnt W< f r V P by tbe ® cottis h church, but was soon super- 
the Book of Ten k ° f C ° mm0n ° rder . or Knox’s Liturgy, which was 
contains the lit * remodele d. The first volume of the above books 
and durin«r the n g ' e V n P " 0r ‘° the Book of Conynon Order 
while the second ', dissatisfaction with Edward’s Prayer Book, 
embodied the la V< t conta i ns in full the order of worship which 
“iuster Diti r ° Until At that time the West- 

the General Ass/’ m reVIS ' 0n of a11 ord ers of worship, was laid before 
ized book of and ’ being *PP roved b y it, became the author- 

rs ip. The text of this directory is contained in the 
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third volume. Aside from the main text of these 
more than ordinary interest, especially as part o 1 is 
unpublished MSS., the historical introduction and the app 
are of much value.—W. P. Behan. 

The Unitarian Church, Its History and Characteristics: A ^ 
ment. By Joseph Henry Crooker, D.D. (Boston : American UmUrun 

Association, t 9 o 2 ; pp. 64; for free distribution^ In 
compact pamphlet Dr. Crooker aims to set forththe^nstory, p^ P ^ 
fruits, and aspirations of the Unitarian church. con . 

earnest, sympathethic, discriminating spirit, and is a marv 
densation The author shows both skill and sobnety of judgment 
in threading his way through ecclesiastical history an in 1 ^ at 
various lines of liberal thought. The one fault of t e P a ™P assuming 
so almost unavoidable in any apologetic attempt t e au w hole 

that the rest of the world is “coming our way,” when, in fac , ^ 

world, we with it, is moving on to new points of view. ion 0 f 

spirit, and indeed the entire modern spirit, has taken p 
Unitarianism and transformed its theology and l* s 1 e c hurch, 

than it is transforming the rest of Christendom. Ten 
in its more recent history, has had the advantage, con esse ^as 

meeting this spirit of the modern world with less wipe wie 
been the fortune of some others.— Frederic E. Dewhurst. 

Joseph Parker, D.D. His Life and Ministry, p^im 

City Temple, London. By Albert Dawson. (Boston: n 

Press, 1901; pp. 176; *0.75.) Mr. Dawson takes P a * D ® ° utely in de- 
the preface of his little book that it is written from service, 

pendent point of view, since he is not now in Dr. ar e over 
The explanation is hardly needed. While the reader may ^ is 
this long-drawn eulogy, he will not doubt its entire since a s jngle 
the naive praise of a frank idolater. Of criticism there is n 
sentence. But Dr. Parker survives this trying ordea . ent itled 

to read this preposterous book, even the amazing c ap 
“ Anecdotes and Incidents,” and lay it down wit t e reaC hers 
unshaken that Joseph Parker is not only one of the greates t h e 

of his generation, but a good man, who has abundant ) * mmon i 
honors he wears.— The Practical Life Work of Henry ^ j^ a bie. 
By Cuthbert Lennox. With an Introduction by Hami ton George 
(New York : James Pott & Co., 1901; pp. xxii + 2 44 > % l * ne 
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Adam Smith has already written the life of Henry Drummond with 
candor, sympathy, abundant detail, and unerring discrimination and 
taste. One eyes a new “life” of Drummond with suspicion. Was it 
necessary to tell the story again ? The preface claims justification for 
the new book on the ground of fresh material and first-hand infor¬ 
mation, and in particular of a fuller treatment of Henry Drummond’s 
“aggressive Christian work.” From this point of view the book, it 
must be cordially conceded, has a distinctive value. It presents an 
attractive picture of “Drummond the evangelist” which it must do 
every Christian man good to study; and it will win many readers, one 
hopes, among the people who are, or think themselves, too busy to 
read the larger biography by Dr. Smith. For no one who loves manly 
goodness can afford to be a stranger to Henry Drummond. The book 
is well made, with three excellent portraits, a table of contents, and an 
index .—Henry Drummond. By James T. Simpson. (“ Famous Scots ” 
series.) (New York : Scribner, 1901 ; pp. 164; $0.75.) Mr. Simpson’s 
little volume is entitled to a place of its own among the books on 
Drummond chiefly by its method. Not that it does not contain some 
fresh material. The letters published here for the first time are inter¬ 
esting and lively personal details abound. But the distinguishing 
merit of the book is its arrangement. Following the narrative of Part 
I, which flows on in a clear rapid stream, comes in Part II a summing 
up of Drummond’s achievement in three chapters entitled respectively 
“Science,” “Science and Religion,” and “Religion.” These summa¬ 
ries are critical, not eulogistic merely. The reader who would learn 
what Drummond stands for both in the realm of science and in the 
religious world will appreciate the skill with which this matter has been 
sifted out from the narrative and presented in these candid and judi¬ 
cious statements.— A. K. Parker. 

Grundriss der Encyklopddie der Theologie. Von A. Dorner. (Ber¬ 
lin: Reimar, 1901; pp. viii+142; M. 3.) This volume is well 
adapted for an introductory handbook for students of theology. It 
consistently confines itself to the task of indicating as briefly as 
possible the scope and method of each discipline in theological science. 
No attempt is made to summarize the content of the several branches, 
but merely to define their purpose and method. From a technical 
point of view the chief excellence of the book consists in the unswerv- 
ing loyalty of the author to the principle of the scientific independ¬ 
ence of all theological study. He therefore denies the legitimacy of 
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ecclesiastical or confessional restrictions, believing 

be better served by seekers after trut an y „ n H practical—cone- 

The main divisions of theology-sc.ent.fic and pract.« ^ 
spond roughly to the distinctions between' ^ theology, 

Scientific theology contains two main gr P • theo i ogy , which 
which includes all descriptive stuj 7 ’ { “ nity The latter pre¬ 
sets forth the normative principle of Christianity ■. ^ ^ ^ 

supposes familiarity with the former. The P among the his . 

likely to provoke dissent is the inclusion of d g 

•Ortll diLpli.... I. .h» » «f £ P „„ 

Glaubenslehre of the church -a subdivision °‘ s >’ mb0 ‘'“ ^ive func- 
dogmatics and ethics are separated, the one having 
tion, while the other has. It would seem that Chris- 

his zeal for objective accuracy to blind im conduct. Is it 

tian faith furnishes a norm for belief as we deQUate ly treated 

true, as he asserts, that this normative aspect can J yyjrt. By 

by apologetics ?— The Doom of Dogma and the Dawn / ^ 

Henry Frank. (New York: Putnam, 1901! PP- «' + 3 J ’ ^ that, 
caricature of Christianity here presented leads to P^ evan . 

although the author has “held responsible P laCCS J. evang elical 

gelical denominations” (p. iv), he cannot ave exp t0 be, we 

faith. If orthodox Christianity were what he rep«*n statemen , 
should be eager to have him make good 1 e ex , earnest Chris- 
“ that in every age the great majority of the devou religion 

tians have been the heretics” (p. 304). As the motto of ^ 
of the future he gives us the following : Dou , author bis 

Redeemer of the Race” (p. 384)- recommen history than 

own advice, to “observe how much safer is the voi tions f ro m 

the rhapsody of a prophet” (p. 307). He has 8 ,ve ® “ rhetoric in the 
books in the place of scholarship, and hig ® oun ' , ^ m(S juslts. 

place of argument. —De 1 'habitation du Saint Esprrtdan ‘es J r p 

d’aprhs la doctrine de Saint Thomas d’Aquin. 2 • 4. 493 • ft- 5 -) 

Barthdlemy Froget. (Paris: Lethielleux, 1900; PP- « ^ from the 
This is not primarily a historical study, as might De 1 ^ , g a luC jd 

title, but rather a practical treatise written by a preac er. ^ ^ wit b 
exposition of the doctrine of the indwelling of t e:spi ^ causal 
religious applications. The author distinguishes et ce Q j Q 0 d 
presence of God in all the universe and the persona p sence in 
in the soul of the Christian. The results of this divi ? illust rated. 
the various virtues and gifts of the Spirit are discusse 
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An appendix is devoted to the refutation of the doctrine of Petavius, 
that the work of the Spirit is distinct from that of the entire Trinity. 
Much in the book is suggestive and helpful to any Christian. The 
Protestant reader, however, will find difficulty with the theory 
that the work of the Spirit is made effectual by the mysterious 
physical power of grace infused through the sacraments. He will read 
with amusement the statement that the absence of this physical trans¬ 
formation makes impossible any spiritual transformation in justification 
(p. 258). To the Protestant the magic operation of a supernatural 
force beyond the reach of conscious observation seems too vague and 
unreal to satisfy the demand for an assurance of the truth of religious 
experience. The failure to show the psychological reality of religion 
is an inevitable defect of sacramentalism and of traditionalism in 
theology.— Weissagung und Wunder im Zusammcnhang der Hei/sge- 
schichte. Von Hermann Cremer. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1900; 
pp. 84; M. 1.20.) This discussion is based on a sharp distinction 
between nature history and redemption history. Prophecy and mir¬ 
acles are significant only for the latter. The reality of miracles is to be 
determined, not by natural science or by historical investigation,but by 
religious insight. The traditional conception of the biblical narra¬ 
tives is defended on this ground against the evolution theory and 
against modern critical views. The author’s purpose to defend a genu¬ 
ine revelation is commendable ; but his failure to appreciate the real 
significance of scientific and historical criticism makes the argument 
convincing only to those who already are convinced.— Die Bcdeutung 
dts Artikels von der Gotiheit Christi fUr die Ethik. Von Hermann 
Cremer. (Leipzig: Dorffling & Franke, 1901; pp. 32; M. 0.50.) 
Christian ethics cannot be detached from dogmatics, because the 
moral conduct of the Christian grows out of the transformed character 
resulting from divine redemption. “No one can develop himself into 
a child of God. One becomes righteous, not by evolution, but solely 
through grace.” (P. 20.) The author declares that the theory of 
evolution is uncompromisingly opposed to the Christian doctrine of 
redemption, which he expounds in strictly orthodox fashion.— Gerald 
Birney Smith. 

. H'idcntum und Offenbarungsreligion. Ein Vortrag. Von F. Barth. 

( utersloh: Bertelsmann, 1901; pp. 18; M. 0.30.) This pamphlet 
is a vigorous presentation of the fundamental differences between the 
re igion of the Old and New Testaments and the ethnic religions. 
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The ,«,h„, believes 

various elements in which Chr y . f character as a 

tially differ, he finds the biblical religion U “^ e U condusion is no t any- 
revelation of God and truth in 1 y- tat : on ra ther common- 

thing very new, and the method o its pres McKendrick. 

place.— Science and Faith: An Address. By john Gray Mc^ ^ 

(Glasgow: James MacLehose & ^ “unlversitjof Gl’asgow,originally 
author, professor of physiology in the University 8 thought. 

delivered this address in various church, 55 "L^he Jnclusion of which 
ful utterance of a student of P h ^ lca s ’ h phys ical science can 

is that there is a territory to the borders of whichphysic ^ ^ ^ 
lead, the existence of which it cannot deny, ^ o{ faith .-^ 

no positive assertions. This is t he s P^ er Salmond. Fourth 

Christian Doctrine of Immortality By Stewart din burgh : Clark; New 
edition, revised throughout and reset. (Edinburg ^ ^ 
York: imported by Scribner, 1901, PP- Salmon( j ) published 

new edition of the now standard work of Pro ^ knQWn t0 a 

at a reduced price, will, we hope, serve t0 tific attitude, its 

much wider circle of readers. Its reverent yet 1icren^^ ^ „ 
cautious yet generous scholarship, are ]us . rican friends of the 
dealing with this difficult subject. The many A 

th,, hv g.™ «"“« “ *“ h ‘ “e„I -» 

commendation on all sides has S r ® ete ^ Christianity Supernatural: 
more editions of the work be cal ed for Co mns Minton- 

A Brief Essay on Christian Evidence. By Henry } This 

(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1900; PP-■ * Pres byterian 
stimulating little book is written quite along le prophecy, 

lines. It is therefore full of positive assertions on miracl , P.^ „ 

Scripture, and the supernatural—insertions w , disc0UD t. Its 

the natural and in the biblical spheres would g 7 ^ evidence 

style is breezy and bold, hardly the style in w 1C f gibing t° 

on problems so difficult. The old mistake is « p i aC e ten 

James Russell Lowell the well-known statement a nd®ad e 

miles square” where the “gospel of Christ has not eW ho 

it decent.” It was really written by H. L. Bastings. up in 

occupies the inquiring attitude on the important top hjs s , 

this book the discussion will afford a convenient test o 
whether upward or downward. Geo. S. Goodspee 
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Christianisme et religion. Par Jules Bovon. (Lausanne: Bridel 
900 , pp. via + 299; f r . 3.) Professor Bovon may be characterized’ 
broadly S pea k i„ g) as a theologian of the mediating schoo h!’ 

S 2 TL “7 th3t ° f ‘ he ° ,der biblicis * " b ° the words of fhe 
theolotrv " P ‘“ reSaS tbeir ultlmate source and norm of authority in 

theology on the" “ “° f tbe m ° re recent subjectivists who base 
tneo ogy °n the conscousness, either purely human and natural or 

S2 T:!™* ^ mad£ C ° m P etent t0 - a guide o 

wh ch sv : ; n rel 'f 0n - CbriStian theol °gy is to him the science 
toh in Te r?- ° f th£ Chdstian reli gion as created by 

£2 “ ChnSt '. ThC BiWe furnishes «»«ln body of these 
is to be eva • 6 r S ‘ ‘ mmedlate and d 'rect product of that faith. It 
care and 7 Wtb “° leSS dili « ence and interpreted with no less 
the biblic ir, T aCCUrate a " d th ° r0U S h knowledge than if taken as 
essavs “7 Up ° n thiS basis the author write. ‘be seven 
where’thev h!) t0gether ln th,s volume from various periodicals, 
religious truth th aP w ar ! d preVi0US 'y- Th ey are such subjects as 
ficaL h«r ’ hC I madC fl6Sh ’ the Christ of Calvary, faith, justi- 
views he Dre? 6 ?’ a ” d electlon - It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
ill with h Me frCSh aDd SUggestive ' Eve “ those who may not 
The pacer nnTh ** ***** P ° mt WlH find him a stimul ating thinker. 
‘boughr ou rai ea hT n M ent( r heChriSt ° f Calvar y> is especially well 
cours. Par I R* . L ‘ mouvement rcliguux: Etudes et dis- 

Thic „ n ' lro * (Taris: Lecoffre, 1901; pp. xvi-|-^6i ■ fr ? co ^ 

ofawoTi°tIedZ Sa ^° P r SWith 3 V J g ° r0US and ri K orous critique 

bad PuthZ^r^ PtnSie ' ty 6mi,e Bournouf - M. Bournouf 
against the Chri f *** ^ ^ ° n tbe Slde of mater ialism in its warfare 
and Lucretius * re ' gl0n - . Revivin g the atomism of Democritus 
to the French Duhr ' Dg W ' tb modern apparel, he had given it 
the study of Dhiin ' C ?? l , e rCSult of a lon £ and laborious life spent in 
‘bis system t0 ’h P t‘ “ d re ' igi ° US P r0b,ems ' Birot subjects 
utterly unsatisfvin ° r0l ! g and searching examination, and shows how 

T.’i' " % r - ■■ ,he 

polemic thp • a P iece oi courteous and yet unsparing 

of various sub ec, 1STbe °‘ ber P a P ers in ‘be volume" treat 
Th ey are all writi f lnterest ’ historical, literary, and philosophical, 
as they do w^h h“ ^°“ tbe R ° man Cath oHc viewpoint, but, dealing 
bold in common it, U ° am . ental P oint s which all Christian thinkers 
will be recoani ’ a * pnnci P les an d conclusions contained in them 
recognized as valid by Protestants as well as Catholics.- 
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b *** «*■'^ ^r"." 

<««■ By W H. Holden, (l^ondor,-. SleBngon h, , ^ ^ 

25. 6 d.) Justification, according to Mr. Holden, attitude 

obtained by man through the right attitude towar . 

ot faith. But faith includes, and grows into, good wo ^ 1 

thesis, therefore, between faith and good works s not to be ,1 a*y 
drawn. Justification is not a peculiar y ris 1 ^ dispensation, 

heathen, as well as the pre-Christian saint P 

have and do secure it. Wherever men exenns^J^on, ^ 
they are justified. But justification is very is This is the vie* 

to confuse the two is as pernicious as it is c0 ™ m ° ' ..j It wou i d be 
of Mr. Holden. It is certainly interesting and pi ^ ^ result 0 f 
worthy of more serious consideration, were it P rese “ bject . 

an inductive study of the New Testament teachmgson the 1 # 

Instead of this, it is transparently devised in thethere- 
sacramentarian view of the gospel. The r ® vl ® wer c Zenos . 
fore, be censured if he touches on it rather lightly. A. 

Protestant Principles. By J. Monro Gibson. ( = “ Chnstun^Swdy 
Manuals.”) (New York : Armstrong & Son; pp. x.. + and 

brief, detailed statement of the difference b the end 

Catholic doctrines, with topics for further study sugg ^ and 

of each chapter. The book is intended for the pop mig ht 

will well serve its purpose. The value of t e wor > tbe c un ia- 
have been greatly increased by pointing out m ® r f. . m— /. e„ the 
mental difference between Protestantism and a . .flounce of 

essential principle of each—and then by showing e 
each principle for the entire life of man. E. A. a 

Kultus- und Geschichtsrcligion (Pelagianismus und A “S USt '“ on j 0 h. 
Ein Beitrag zur religiosen Psychologie und Vo 8 ““ book is 00 t a 

Jiingst. (Giessen : Ricker, 1901; pp. 795 i. o.) . t u pn lo£V, nor is 

r$sum6 of Augustinianism or Pelagianisra in C nstl * n eat s ys- 

it a treatise on the doctrinal problems for whic t ese ^ author 
terns of thought stand. These are not even .^ tate . ws 0 f man’s 
attempts to show how these two fundamentally di eren worship- 

relation to the Almighty have influenced Christian i suppl einent 

His conclusion is that both systems of thought mutua p e j a gj an j s in 
each other, when their practical influence is observe , ^fting 

lacking the sure ethical criterion and Augustinianism 
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rel.g.ous forms. The book is somewhat abstruse in the early chapters; 

IUe ,nh r rr s ’ h0wever ’ the aut hor's observations of Christian 
ife m both the Roman Catholic and Protestant churches are as correct 

fGiilLd h' S n SCa “ d,d -~ VolkstumlicheApologie. Von C.G.Steude. 
(Gutersloh: Bertelsmann, i 9 o,; pp. 7 o; M. 0.80.) According to the 
uthors contention, the most pernicious assaults upon Christianity in 
Germany at the present time are made by an anti-Christian press, 
SnriJr! DdeT JeW ‘ Sh mfluence or control, and by the rapidly growing 
liter em0c , racy - He q uote s extensively from this contemporaneous 
hterature to show the nature and scope of these assaults. His plea is 

comLhI 61156 ° £ f C * uistianity which ^all in its form be within the 
sciendfir T ° f th ° Se Wh ° W ° Uld “ 0t read the more elaborate and 
literati 4P ° °^ WS ' 11 any f> ood shall come from apologetics, the 

hterature must be popularly written. He thinks a more extens^ use 

attacks uoon rT d ! ° f - thC platform and the P ul P il to ward off the 
e amnlp P f u nstiamt y- The book under review is in itself a good 
X p of what is meant by popular apologetics.—A. J. Ramaker. 

DreWhf^f' D °‘trine. An Address to the Students of 
Fox (Phi'} . T u he ° ° g ' Ca Seminar > r > Madison, N. J. By Norman 
tetol n f adC phla: American Baptist Publication Society; pp. 39 ; 
scholarlv mT * Me * hodist theological seminary the author of this 
Which Bant | reSS SetS f0rth With0Ut let 0r hindrance the P r inciples by 
Christian P rf 1S S ^ COntrolle< T Such an incident is a sign of the times, 
while ™ enominat ‘ons no longer wage war upon one another, but, 

^'inT UDS '1 l !: eaCh 0ther in the S reat work of saving men! 
Our author candldlyto discuss the things in which they differ, 
with ah« 1 , Pre c S !“ tS t0 hlS Methodist brethren the views of Baptists 
things in wh‘ freedom ’ and n . otes with particularity the 

The address • ^ eth odists and Baptists are in happy agreement. 

“ It would beh C ^ and forceful in bought, but on p. 35 the sentence, 

‘ —— 

Their Tdarf^^i. A St “ dy ° f the Prin ciples of Architecture in 
^,^i^ ChUrCh - % Balph Adams Cram. (Boston: 

Americans as PP ' “ 7; plans and cuts > etc -i **-5°. net) 

“value of • zf Potter bas recently said, are apt to underrate the 
uon-Anglica^inT fK ln rell ^ lon *” Especially is this true of those 
ai • This book will serve as a corrective, for it is a 
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timely and earnest plea to the general reader from a 

point of view for more careful, conscientious and ** 

building. The author believes that the root of the best ec 

architecture is to be found in the English Gothic of the eady ^h 

century. He shows how, with modem modifiers varied according 

to conditions and localities, it can be applied t0 ?™ T . work is 

structure from the country chapel to the great cathedra . 

choicely printed, profusely illustrated with reproductions o g ^ 

bad architecture, and contains an interesting chapter on 1 

ration and furnishing. — John P. Lenox. 

Die Homiletik und die Katechetik des Andreas ^ 

deutscht und mit Einleitungen versehen, von E. Chr. 

Eugen Sachsse. (Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 1901; PP- * + ’ 

M. 3.) Andreas Hyperius (Gerhard), born in Flan h ’ 

became a professor of theology at Marburg in 1 54 2 . w 1C P tbat 
held until his death in 1564. From contemporary notes we lear 
he was a man highly respected both for his learning an 
plary life. He is said to have been exceedingly popular ^ 
students on account of the personal interest he too in . ca j 

left a few treatises in Latin on subjects connected wi P , 
theology, which, though republished several times in t e se ^ en 
century, were unknown to our present generation unti 111 1 ’ 

attention was again directed to them. In the book be ore ^ on 
a translation of two of his most valuable works, one a 
"Homiletics” (pp. 1-146) and the other on “Catec luable 

tion” (pp. i 47 -a. 4 ). Each treatise is P re “^ d .^^“eatises for 
introductory matter. The special interest m both o the 

our time is probably historical only, in that the ‘ Homi e ics 
first book which broke away from the formal scholastic ru es o ^ 
making and clearly defined the difference between rhetoric a 
letics, between the forum and the pulpit. In the se ^ OI1 p rotestan t 
Hyperius’s main object seems to have been to st '“ ul ** e * * traini ng 
clergy of his day to more care and industry in the humen ate 

of the youth. He holds up to them as an example the cate ^ q{ 
of the early church. The reader will find many of the j n tbe 

Hyperius valuable, when he reflects that catechetical instruc^ _ 

sixteenth century was much more needed than it possi y 1S ^ unQ v 
Hausbrot. Ein Jahrgang neuer Evangelien-Predigten. 

Hulsen. (Leipzig: Striibig, 1901 ; pp. viii + 3735 M. 4 ) rinc i p al 
contains sixty-three sermons, one for each Sunday an P 
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holidays of the church year, all of them on some passage from the 

SS f >Ut T’u and that 0ne iS the Sermon for Sylvester evening, the 

rat r n 5 r I t 'V he “ iDetieth PS3lm - The b00k - - good Bli 
tration of the homily, which today is much more prevalent in the 

Ger = state church than it is in the American pulpU. ThTtho U ght 

warmth | S ' mple , and vigorous German. There is also a pleasfng 

that th •n gl ? US Celmg ln the sermons, from which we may infer 

me 0 med,tate u P° n them « they read—A lbert J. Ramaker. 

R r the Church - By Wald0 S - (Chicago: 

untech'nical <=’ PP ’ The book begins with a rapid, 

incomplete m hiSt ° ry ° f ecclesiastical music, professedly 

part which 'relivin' 1 i, 016 ", 1 t0 lrapress tlie reader with the important 
and cotitp 1 g l M P ayed in the development of the art of music, 
the ’expressToVlnT V he ‘ mp0rtant influen ce which music has had in 
chapter the° f St ' mulat,0n of Christian feeling. In the opening 

musk in conned I! r6aChed tha * tbere * ““ obstinate belief tha! 
“Thereal nmhl l0 “ WIth rellglon has certain unattained ideal values.” 
substantial^^ ei “ ^ ChUrCh mUSic ’ then ’ is not wh ether or not it has 
better to realized ^ re f erence *° religion as an experience, but how 
ters upon ‘‘ K by practical means.” 1“ the succeeding chap- 

and the Org"nUt”” the Hymn0l0gy ’” “ The Cboir -” a »d “The Organ 
functions and for J 5 au * hor sets f °rth the meaning of their various 
naturally sug^th ? * P ° intS ° Ut pr3Ctical remedies which 

The JL .iff m hemSe VeS after the P ro P er ideal has been grasped, 
and singers to m ° re tha “ ord inary helpfulness to organists 

especially to mink? WH ° S6rVe th * churches as music committees, and 
burden of even Ae U P°" whom in greatest measure the spiritual 
devolve. p r «f» supposedly purely musical features of the church 

minister] will radktf^k ^ L ghtly a “ d forceful ly: “ Fr °m him [the 
which shall eirh ’• W . etber be w,lls il or not, a pervasive influence 
Accordingly th* w I “ V,gorate or deaden all practical efficiency.” 
minister’s resDonq ^i f ° f tbe b °° k * S devoted t0 a surve y of the 

Dk ^uretanischtulan ei PP . endiCeSare a dded, giving bibliography— 
deSanti a...h H >stonsch-kritische Studien. Von Angelo 

born: p Schfi „ em ! tahenischen abersetz t von Johann Norpel. (Pader- 
attempt to tori '/r; PP ‘ 134; M ' 3 -«o.) This treatise is an 
Lauretan had its o^ * b “ any of the Virgin Mary, now called the 
Private praver H„ • T Loretto >where il was first used as a form of 
ring the famine of 1348, having developed by a natural 
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process of growth from the more commonly used All Saints’ Litany; 
and that its use spread all over Italy until it almost supp an ed the 
earlier litany. The fact that it does not appear in print unti 57 
the basis of a recent (1895) theory of Sauer, 1 * dduces 

Litany was brought to Loretto by pilgrims, for w tc 
further internal evidence. Our author, therefore, after stat ^ 
the litany was not known at Rome until 1587, cone u e ^ 

proof is irrefutable that it was not framed in that city a {his 

Loretto, and devotes much space to internal evidence in supp 
position. He makes close comparisons of Marian htanl Q g f 

previous to the Lauretan, and completes the book with ^ 

various litanies of the Virgin in their present form. is 0 f 

most valuable contribution to a subject of interest to s 
litanies.— Das evangclische Kirchenlied nach seiner gesc 
Entwickelung. Von Johannes Westphal. (Leipzig : Durr, 19 . HF 
xvi+198; M. 2.70.) Professor Westphal, in this htt * . . rct | 

presents historically the development of song literature o ^ 

from New Testament times to present German hymn wri ' c 

topics are, respectively: “ Church Song from its tart in ^ cd \ 
Times to the Beginning of the Reformation,” German 
Church Song,” and “Evangelical Church Song of the 
Church of the Separatists.” The book is not an anthology, 
such a subject he is able merely to offer the briefest accou . 

various movements and to give to each writer a few wor s o 
and a discussion of his principal hymns without quoting anno- 

order and proportion of his material and the significance o 
tations make the book a valuable aid to the study o C « m f orin ation 
literature. A topical appendix of the most valuable pre e te 

hymns, a bibliography, and indices of hymns and aut 
the book.— Geo. C. Gow. 


A Book of Common Worship. Prepared under Di rect ‘° p oss i- 
New York State Conference of Religion by a Committee on 
bilities of Common Worship. (New York: Putnam, 1900, PP- 
$1.) The committee which prepared this book consiste o 
Newton, Gustav Gottheil, and Thomas R. Slicer. They ^^ r | s tian 
through the various religious books of ethnic, Jewish, an eTSj 

literature for the gems of morality and religion, whet e 
hymns; or Scripture passages, arranged them under an d 

and published them in this handy and neat volume. e J 
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t?rlf ia Th! CriPtUre S ( eleC ‘ i0ns are ke P‘ se parate from the ethnic scrip- 
tures. The source of each quotation is indicated in an elaborate index 

drawn 0 frorn 1Cnt M°!* eCti0n ° f ** beS * th ° UghtS °“ the hi « hest ‘hemes 
drawn from world-hterature, it will be found useful to everyone even 

ough the extent of its service in religious assemblies may prove to 
be limited. - Geo. S. Goodspeed. 7 P 

Re J!' SUnny Sid ‘ ° f Christiani/ y> b y Charles H. Parkhurst (Chicago : 

Principle 9 of ’] PP ’ u *°' 6 °’ is a glowing treatment of the vital 
pnncple of love m the Christian’s life. It shows how love melts 

opens befo tt‘ ffi rK t7,letS SUnshine int0 the dark aven “es of life, and 
full of H ^ - he Chr,st,an unt0,d possibilities for good. The book is 
tun of dynamic energy.—I RA M. Price. 

son Tim “l/ ReHrem ' nt; Devotional Meditations. By George Mathe- 
Scotland e^ S ° : PP ‘ 3 ° I; ,x -* 5, The blind P rea cherof 

tional si ^ 3 deserved Popularity. He is at his best in devo¬ 
lves , rm ° nettes ’ such 88 a PPear in this volume. While written for 
and ibjrr/’ thCy arC VCry brief> intended to be read quickly 
homi lvo U f‘ ° f afterWard - Each begins with a little meditation or 
The volump cnp t ure text and merges into a prayer of aspiration, 
editor of the bi ° gra P hicaI sketch b y Rev. D. MacMillan, 

these little.! '™’ * he Sc ° tch P eriodica l to which originally 

Speer l,U r erm ° nS r e contr *b uted . Christ and Life. By Robert E 
I9 ° I; PP - 23 ° ; «'■> Mr. Speer is a 

three chant* * !!• ^ ° D practlcal reIi gious topics. The twenty- 

before in W * C com P ose this book have all appeared in print 

"tides esnlrTV? 1 ^ 0115 P ublica tions. They are brief, sensible 
in this form.—V E* Barton* 0 ” 1 ^ P60ple ’ a " d wel1 worth Preserving 

•9o.?p P r tX 2 f6d'i B Th Geor , ge G ; Find,a y- (London: Kelly ’ 

“Heln«s * This volume is one of the second series of 

Gregory ™ eDW&rd ’ ’ edlted by W. L. Watkinson and Arthur E. 

sion of Tesu, »T ,n \ t0 M ° Unt Zi ° n ’” “ Maran Atha ’” “ The Ascen ' 

scope and sn’ •«. re c apter titIe s taken at random which indicate the 

t bo t “o ' 1 * 1 ,o ,h ' sm "*‘ »' “»■ 

Present a^e a ‘ re g ards the scientific and social tendency of the 

R speaks of this ^ fr0m . the pure s P irit of Christianity. 

adducean age which forgets or disbelieves in the 
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angels of the Bible.” The book is a plea for the spiritual life, but the 
spirituality for which it pleads lacks reality. It is very plainly not ot 
the world,” but it is just as plainly not “in the world, and herem 
with all its class, it differs from the religion of Jesus, who knew 
weld together reality and spirituality.— Frederic E. Dewhurst. 

The Evangelization of the World in This Generation. By John R. 
Mott. (New York: Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign “ 
sions, .90.; PP . * 5 °; bibliography; *0.35-) 1 * *bis remarkaby 

clear, pungent, and powerful argument the leader of the s u 
ment, in his best vein, has presented a plea for foreign missi . 
which there is no escape save in the positive rejection o r 
itself. The definition of evangelization is sane and avoids al P J 
speculative vagaries and side issues. The obligation is en o 
cogent and sustained reasoning from Christian premises, 
culties and forces are treated soberly, yet with the energy o c ° n ” 

The closing words are the clarion call of faith. In remar a 
monywith the book are the selections from the famous mis ^ , R 
address of our own Professor Northrop of blessed memory. 
Henderson. 

Via Christi .* An Introduction to the Study of Missions. 

Manning Hodgkins. (New York: Macmillan, 190*; PP- + 5 ’ 
$0.50, net; paper, $0.30, net.) This little book was P re P ar ® , of 
request of a “ representative committee ” of the Women s 
Missions in the United States and Canada, and is the first o ^ 
posed series in aid of a more thorough study of missions. . ^ 
chapters it marks off six great periods of missionary endeavor, ^ 
by Constantine, Charlemagne, Bernard of Clairvaux, Luther, 
missionaries, Carey, and Judson. To each chapter are a e ^ Q f 

for study,” illustrative selections, tables of dates, and lists o . ss j on 

reference. Under the direction of a well-informed leader a ^ ^ 
circle might find this manual convenient and helpful, but i „ ^ 
little for the general reader. The “ selections from the P en ° ^ut 
useful so far as they are taken from books not easily accessi 
the inclusion in these “selections” of hymns to be foun 
hymn-book is sheer padding. The make-up of the boo ^ 
attractive .—Men of Might in India Missions. The Leaders an 
Epochs, 1706-1899. By Helen H. Holcomb. (Chicago. ^ 
1901; pp. 352; $1.25 , net.) The “men of might” in this 
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thirteen in number, beginning with Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and clos- 

h^enty-five pages are allotted. The names chosen may fairly be said to 
mc ude the best^own leaders in Christian educatio/and evanX 

• I ? d ‘ a ' ThC narrat,ves are accurate and dull. One must be 
ensely interested in missions before the book is opened, if one is 
to read ,t without yawning, so unrelieved and monotonous is the style 

o suon "Ih rr Dy °J ‘ he inCideDtS reCOrded ‘ There is attempt 
set Sh i 6 , aCkgr ° Und 0f the P articular life under consideration, to 
The real '.** ^ ‘° SUm Up com P r ehensively its achievement, 

or I t”eader seeks in vain in these pages for a discriminating adjective 

be published r f r Ce ' ThCSe P ° PUlar b °° kS °“ “ iSsi0nS wou ‘ d not 
j. P , lf ^ere were not a demand for them. Would that the 

subject' J “ l « htbe adequa ‘ e ly met by a student who has mastered his 

the la™ / d ' StmgUish large thin « s small, and can write of 

boards and ln a clear ’ flowing, picturesque narrative. Mission 

and hk • n T riSC " P t0 that man blessed ’ and his name 
and his praise will be in all the churches—A. K. Parker. 

Eaton^ ° ( l * £mng<1 and the N<w Evangelism. By Charles Aubrey 

erallvexne^ 1Cag0: R r e “’ * 9 ° 1J PP ’ l6z; *°‘ 7S ) The church S™' 
it is ma/f 3 ' Thls expectation is reasonable. The need of 

augmented T “ ' ^ the P ° Wer ° f the church would be vast 'y 

oust offer nra T ° T*"* '* be ' ieverS must be separate from the world, 
that God h P T b0r “ ° f fa ' th ’ beliCVe G ° d ’ S word > have tbe sympathy 
that wrought • and be l ieve in the reality of conversion like 

clear- hi/ J D ° f Tarsus - Th e author's thought is weighty and 

there are S y * s,mp l e and direct, though somewhat diffuse. But 

times sen ° me S ' ght bleraishes ' He s P*its most of his infinitives. At 
whole oelrr 10 ^ ^ in S ° Und ' He sa T s ‘hat “the truth is a 
sentence land’ 0V ‘“ g ’ SerVlng ’ seeing, personal humanity.” Such a 
“elementel f S kh“ “ 0rtal in the fog ' Then he speaks of 

brand-new Wh ‘ Ch foundation aU human life.” This is a 

must eentl ^ t0 ° barbarous for civilized English. Moreover, we 
in busfnes/™/ 631 3SainSt SUCh teaching as ‘his: “There is no love 
is not but Ch • T W3r ’ “° l0VC modern Pleasure.” Often there 
warning men " ” ° Ve ' S “ 0t incom P ati ble with either. In fittingly 

says; ‘ g n on -k agalnst trus ‘ing in organization instead of in God, he 
That is what ° rganize ’ ,ive ” But why not both live and organize ? 

w as one in apostolic times, and it is undoubtedly the 
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dictate of good sense. The author evidently nodded when he wrote: 
“Jesus Christ was God and man; so is everyone that 15 J 0 ™ 

Spirit.” His discussion is also logically defective. He nowhere g.vesu 
an adequate definition of a revival, and in three chapters, under different 
headings, he dwells on the need of a revival. The recurrence o h.s 
thought in such different relations confuses and weakens the 
sion of a vastly important subject.-^V-rW Rehgu*. A Study ot 
the Relation of Facts to Faith ; being the thirty-first Fern ey 
By John G. Tasker. (London: C. H. Kelly, 1901; PP- * + 

This “ lecture ” is divided into ten chapters, in which the au 
rogates the facts of history, physical science, psychology, and exp 
ence, that he may ascertain what they suggest and teac conc 
spiritual religion. He finds that these facts all tend to ve y 
fundamental revelations of God in the Scriptures. ey con 
claims that God is a personal spirit, that man is made in S’ 

that God communes with his children, and that they ave ac 
him through Jesus Christ and in the Holy Spirit. The acts o 
hence show that men have communion with God, not only m 
worship, and in the church through the aid of its multifarious 
tries, but also in the world, by faithfully performing t e u le ^ 

callings and by the discharge of our obligations to our e o ^ 

In substantiation of his positions the author quotes free y, 
wearisomely, the declarations of celebrated scientists, metap y 
and historians of modern times, and shows how they, y j ma j 

which they have brought to light, unwittingly confirm t e . us 

truths of the gospel. The whole discussion is fresh an 
The range of thought is high. The author is fully abreas w 
best thinking of our day. His style, however, lacks simp^ IC ^ 

directness, yet the thoughtful Christian reader will find muc _^ 

pages to confirm his faith in the primal truths of Christian! ? 

Way of Perfection; and Conceptions of Divine Love. By Sam ’ 

Translated from the Spanish by John Dalton. (London . a eT ’ 
pp. xxiv + 329 ; 3s. 6d., net.) The author of these treatises \s a ^ 
ized saint of the Roman Catholic church. She lived an ^ g t 
the sixteenth century, and was prioress of the monaster) ^ 
Joseph’s, in A.vila, Spain. She and those under her contro su 
themselves to the greatest austerities. They ate no flesh, an ^ 
eight months in a year. At their request she instructe t e ^ titute 
the monastery in the duty of prayer, and her instructions ^ on nt . t j e( j 
The Way of Perfection, written in 1563. Most of the wor 
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OncQtions of Divine Love has been lost; of its remaining seven 
p ers our translator has given us four in English dress. The vol- 

Nuns • ” S “An^Accoun t * Th " SaiDtS Adv ' Ces and A P h orisms for Her 

Add /inn t 4 ° f Her Llterar y Works >” ‘welve in number; “ Some 

^ertnal lt C0Unt ° ^ ^ ! ” “ d a “ Minute description of He 
. ' . ° . A ^ aranCe - even to three moles on the left side of her face 
hich added greatly to the natural beauty of her countenance ” 

^Uf'Sc^f, 0 / sain y t-worship. 0 Hr,rest 

mortifications of th^ u " d,sturbed contemplation, with manifold 
Majesty” The . She gCneral,y designates God as “His 

sneS ho multiplication of the Lutherans seemed to be her 

going straight toVlT ^ “t* Shad ° W ° f & d °" bt that they were 
She ha« • ght 1 h 1 But She was an ab,e woman and very devout 

Christil/7 n ^ S ° me bCaUtiful a ” d pr0f0Und thoughts concerning 
r?v“o us X the enCe - ThiS V °' Ume " a ' S0 3 hi “ »“—■ » 

thinking even in rT* 186 rTf SS that haS been made in Christia “ 
tary and the v . , R “ Cathol,c countries, since the sixteenth cen- 

the time of th^R ‘ Stance . that lies bet ween this pious Spanish nun of 
The world * Ref °f matIOn and Frances Willard or Clara Barton. 
Saint Teresa vre^oT ^ ^ nght dlrection ' Sti11 in the writings of 
over a vast field of e d ‘ am0nds of truth scattered here and there 

•■am G. Rutherford /n K ‘ y of Knowltd S‘- Sermons. By Wil- 
This vnh . (New York : Macmillan, 1901; pp. 272: $1.71; ) 

‘he first s“rmon tai Th tWen d y ' SeVen Serm0nS ' Its title is the subject of 
unfolded in th • T d,scourses "e short. While the thought 

They are ethic^th 0 ^' 7 T** C ' ear ’ * hey haVe “° formal divis ions. 
life of jes “ a " J d0g “ atiC ' They inculcate th « unselfish 

central ^ ^ id “ b ° f COnduct - Still the 

conceptions and wh i g ° Spe be at tbe foundation of the preacher’s 
hearty recognition. The Ti dlscussed > have frequent and 

more largely Latin th * ° f tbe autbor is clear > but his words are 
would have made the SaX °"' Greater simplicity and directness 
to the presematn f e , Se ? 0nS Sti " m ° re f ° rCefu1 ' A “ d * * addition 
minster to strue-trl f h ‘ dealS a " d stin,uIati ng the boys of West- 
discourses Z 8 ?!:!°T" attainment ’ the preacher ’ in a part of his 
‘hem from the love J* Godhas done and is now doing to save 
greater service °n 1 P ° Wer ° f Si "’ he would have done tb em even a 
‘he revelation' in tk ° S touches, subdues, and transforms men like 
An DERS o n t0 th6m ° f the love and grace of God. — Galusha 
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The Journal has also received the following books^ sur 

Essai sur le satanisme et la superstition au rj&le’oura) France. Montauban: 

leurs origines. Par Alfred J^'”'Ycta”prec?«/andTatisfac.ory statement. 
] E^onR^n W i”' dTco^U.’ Vt Las Vegas , The Da* Optic, 
,%l. pp. .6 ; paper.-Terse, trenchant, to the pomL Lehran . 

Abriss der Hcilsgeschichte nebst BibcUunde. Fur die K'assen Verlagsbucb . 

stalten. Von Pastor W. Werbatus. Leipzig : A. Deicbert sc ^ 2 _\ coa . 
handlung Nachf. (Georg Bohme), 1901! PP-J"' + based on the author’s 

pendium for catechetical use in either Sunday or d y Journal at an early date, 

two-volume book, a review of which w.ll be printed ‘“^e Journal « ^ ^ 

The Schools and Schoolmasters of Christ■ A By Joseph Farquhar, M.A. 

the Character and Affected the Life of Chnst. »y jo P , ife of C hns 
London: Arthur H. Stockwell, 1901; PP’ +?.' Echo £s from His Ancestry; 

considering “The Name that is above ^ Name Echoes^ ter - s Shop;” 

fcsu^Ta Penologist. By Hon. Samuel J. Barrows ^uisville^Ky.:, Bradley & 
Gilbert Co.. 1002; pp. 12; paper.— A paper rea y Arp the International 

United States of the International P~on ^ommissio u is based 0 n a study 

_ . • „ _ £ lk. no nPT IS 10 


following subjects are discuss.ed : “ °£ hris t’s Method Curative.’ 

geance “ Reformation Rather than Vengeanc , church Expect of the 

What May the Prison Expect of the Church, and What May th « _A. paper read 

Prison ?" By Rev. Henry Hopkins, I9 °?’ ££ *o increase its interest in 

at the same meeting, being an appeal to *« *"“?“ by la w organise and 

prison and prisoners, and an appeal to the a "*$ tb ' * over nment of prisons with 
govern prisons to lift up the moral character of the governme 
the assistance and co-operation of the churc . iihersetzt und erklart 

Die Briefe Pauli an Timotheusund Titus. Der gneehudj^^ Studiere „ de von 
.... Uandrpirhiinff zunachst fur Geistliche, Religi , « . nmek nnd Vcr 


epistles 01 raui 10 x 1 muiuj *- 

it translation and a running commentary. Chicago : 

Studies in the Epistle to the Hebrews. ByRev A popular treatise on topics »f 

Fleming H. Revell Co., 1901; pp- 499 ; P?P U ‘ = recent years in many 

the epistle to the Hebrews. A series of studies given in rece , 
cities east and west. n D Philadelphia'- 

The Bible in the Twentieth Century. By T. hlarwood Pa 1 , ; j o ' IO __ An address 

American Baptist Publication Society, I 9 01 * PP- 5 » P P Society at its anniv 
delivered in pVt before the American Baptist 

sary in Springfield, Mass., May 22,1901. A go p jja; paper* 

The Mormons and Their Bible. By Rev. M. T. Lamb. "‘^ n 9 Ucit ’ y P 0 P the Book of 
$0.25, net. —Treats of “The Mormon Problem , ^ tf Bible Undermined, 
Mormon-,’’ “Miracles in the Book of Mormon j . but interesting. 

“American Antiquities vs. the Book of Mormon. P * doctrinam de 

Compendium Theologiae dogmaticae specialis. Pars 0 sterior, continens doctn* 
Deo, creatione, redemptione objectiva, gratia -, par P p p ar thenio Ming * 
nam de ss. sacramentis ecclesiae et de novissimis. A ‘ Stahl, Jun.), * 9 °* ’ 

O. F. M. Monachii: Sumptibus libranae Lentnenanae (t. | atic theology 
pp. viii -f- 223 ; viii-f 223; paper; M. 7-20. A re u to t he Catho 

from the Catholic point of view. It is recommended especiay Catholic writers 

readers of the Journal, its author being one of_ the bes philosophy- 

in Germany on subjects of systematic theology, Christian ethic , Y 
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THEOLOGICAL AND SEMITIC LITERATURE 

FOR THE YEAR 1901 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY AND THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 1 


By W. MUSS-ARNOLT 


I. SEMITIC BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Baumgartner. Die Literature.. Ind 

H w 1 '.”?. ?. F v' H < 666 > 9 . 6 o 

Bfi r? f p C ? Sch - d * Weltlitcratur ” 

a z * a lten Geogr. u. Gesch. 

Vorderasiens. I, II. L-Pfeiffer 

Blanchet et Fontain ' II2 ' 6 

1 1 “^lintain. Hist, ancienne 

BRou^^r^ 010 ^ L °-M(200) 3-6 

hammaH E1 f me “ tS of & Wish & Mu- 
RuEJa d ‘ calendars - Lo-Bell (550)21* 

CJUPMan^'m" j “ a“ &G re 8<>B«» S «lenda re 
aerinH • A ?, 0unds ’ monuments & i n . 

Bwblr*s U .l tr ; Bible hist - Nashv- 
Barbee & Smith (276) 1.2 c 

rt 2 Ste G rv ,E ? w - Rec - d ’«MoL 
onentale. IV, pts i,- 23 (§§ 3 g_ 66) 

CU ^« 94 ) S m“’ Liba " 6t Pale5tine - P- 

B rt>l.o g r Inst ( 740 ) bdio L 

u. Nikbdhr* Afnka ’ von Winck lkr, Schurtz 

H nTf L ( 273 - 4 U 7 f 4 ) tZe M U 'l A ? haI l dlUn8en - 
8- Vierneueaih t M-Lukaschlk 12.50 
n?bst einem 5 B “ me S im A ‘ 

fliisse In altbabvl t *n^ ^u Cr l" X‘? r Faradicses- 

^jssa 3 *»« 

•©©•BUMS# 

Volker r nfe Kultur der semit. 

KoN.r (48) 0.75 OEECK. Cieschichte der antiken 

u Gn,«i 7 - raisch u ‘ Semitisch. Proleg B-Siemenroth&Troschel (464) 
sjuach«i Ini 13 r&r 9 escb * cbte d. sem.* Winckler Knt. Studien. [A 

NebstlSr.’ ST 1 ** 1 * ( r 34 ) 4 B-Peiser (126) 2.50 

, Israels u.dirp“l!I , die v°*josuanische Sprache § tad £’ Entstehung des Volkes Israel; W. R. 
KRALL AHn? f U ? q V e,,e * etc - ^Z liei Z n of the Semites; Willrich, 

Rib t £* t0nenta lische Geschichte T Judaica ; Wendland, Ansteasbrief 

Lep^i^ 1 ^ 08 - W-H 61 der s Altoriental. Forsch^n. L-Pfeiffer 

EPSIUS. Denkmal#»r A** II. III. a. Dam>1 ala rc»ok£k».,...-.n.. —t-»:_ 

ArtHM.i._ cn ^? a ler aus Aegypten u. 


Sethe. 3. Lfg (10 Lichtdr. u. 6 farb. 
Taf.). L-H together 40 
Lidzbarski. Ephemeris /. semit. Epi- 
graphik. I, 2. Gi-R (109-242) 5 
Der Unsprung der nord- u. sudsemitischen 
Schnfl, Ueber einlge Siegel mit semit. In¬ 
schriften ; Phtlokles u. Tabnit; Eine phdni- 
zische Inschnft aus Memphis; Karthagische 
AitertumerinKiel; Punische Grabinschriften; 
Punische Talismane; Hebraische Inschriften 
Palmyrenische Inschriften; Griechische In- 
schrihen aus Syrien; Siidarabische Inschriften; 
ArchSoiogische Arbeiten u. Funde 
Mayr. Vorgeschichtl. Denkmaler von 
Malta. [.£ 4 ] M 2 

McCurdy. Hist., prophecy, & the monu¬ 
ments : Israel & the nations. Ill (end 
of exile & close of Semitic rdgime in 
west Asia). NY-M (494) 3 
Meyer, E. Gesch. d. Altertums. III,i, ii. 
Perserreich u. die Griechen. St-C (706. 
676)each 12 

Bis zui d. Friedensschliissen von 448 u. 446 v. 
Chr.-—Vom Frieden von 446 bis zur Capitula¬ 
tion Athens, 404 v. Chr. 

Mitteilungen des Sem. fiir orientalische 
Sprachen an der Universitat zu Berlin, 
hrsg. v. Sachau. IV, 2: Westasiatische 
Studien von Foy, Brockelmann u. 
Meissner. B-Spemann (280) 6 
Orientalische Bibliographic, herausg. von 
SCHERMAN. Vol XIV (1900). B-R&RlO 
Repertoire d’dpigraphie sdmitique. I. 2. 

SccTASL('oo).%i,col2 4 
Scheichl. Die Duldung in Babylo* 
nien-Assyrien, Persien u. China. Drei 
Kulturbilder. Go-P (112) 1.20 
Seeck. Geschichte der antiken Welt. II. 

__ “" ' '„ 6 

SDrach 7 n‘“‘ C n «" er Geschichte d. sem. w ™c*cler. Krit. Studien. [Aus OLZ) 


7 ‘'V'. 0 * ^cnkmaler aus II, ui. a. Daniel als Geschichtsquelle. — Die 

Aethiopien l "Cgypten u. doppelte Darstellung in Ezra-Nehemiah.— Die 

hearbeitet V V e h f Sg ‘ v ‘ E * Naville, Jo'b.aden. - KasipRja-Ktesiphon-Maleachi.- 

aeoJrTiL / o K * Set he. 4. Bd: Ober- Zu semitischen Inschriften.—Zur Geschichte d. 

(182 & illustr). Nehst BV ^•* n i J v, i’ ^aJamier; viii, Erotimus, 


aegypten i k 4 * ° ber * 

' 102 & lllustr) NmKca rp_ . VIII, n-roumus, 
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Garnett. Royal libraries & papyrus in Phoenicia, — 

xxoo B. C. Athenaeum , no 3834 
HalRvy. L’inscr. d6dicatoirede Carthage. Ai, J« 
Rouvikr. La numismatique des vules de la 
Phenicie. Jour internat d?arthiol numtsm 
Weigall. Phoenician shekel standard. PSBA , pt 8 L 

Arabic Language and Literature L 

*Abd al-Qadir b. Muh. al-Husainl al- ^ 
Mekkl at Tabari (976-1033 a. H.). 
Encycl. of sciences. Cairo (252) 6 
Abou-Othman Said b. Abdallah et-Tlem- 
sani el-Mendasi. L’Aqiqa (la corna- 
line); publ. avec trad. fran9- et notes 
par Faure-Biguet. Alger (122) 3 
Aboulfarag. Le livre de l’ascension de 
l’esprit sur la forme du ciel et de la 
terre. P-Lr 6 

Couts d’astronomie r£dig£ en 1*79 par Urea. 
Aboulfarag, die Bar- Hebraeus, publ. pour la 
prem. fois par Nau. a« partie. Trad, franc. 

Abu Firas. Diwan. Beirouth (100) 
Anastase Marie de St. Elie. La tnbu 
des Soleib. Trad, de l’arabe par 
Soubre. Louvain. L-Harr (18) 1 
From Mu, II, x 

Behrens. See p 42, col 1 
Bloch. See p 5, col 2 
Boer. Gesch. d. Philosophic im Islam. 
St-Fr (191) 4 

Brockelmann. Gesch. d. arab. Littera- 
tur. L-Amelang (272) 4 

Together with Horn, Pers. Litteratur = vol 0 of 
“ Litteraturen des Ostens.” 7.50 
Caudel. Les premieres invasions arabes 
dans l’Afrique du nord (21-78 H., 641- 
97 J. C.). P-Lr 12 
Bibl. d’archfol. d’Africaine, T III 
Chauvin. Bibliogr. des ouvrages arabes 
ou relatifs aux Arabes publ. dans l’Eu- 
rope chrdtienne de 1810 A 1885* V. 
Les mille et une nuits, ii. L-Harrass 
(306) 7.20 

Corpus des inscriptions arabes ct turques 
de l’Algdrie. I. Ddp’t d’Alger, par 
Colin. P-Lr 12 

Crow. Arabic manual. Lo-Luzac bd 7-6 
Colloquial handbook in the Syrian dialect. The 
whole in Engl, characters, etc 
Derrnbourg. Les mss. arabes de la 
collection Schefer k la bibl. nationale. 
L-Harrass 12 

Diwan aus Centralarabien, gesammelt, 
iibers. u. erlautert von Socin. T 1 3. 
L-T (362) 10 

Ellis. Catal. of Arabic books in Brit. 

Mus. II. Lo-Brit Mus 40 
El-MAwerd!. Traitd de droit public 
musulman, el-Ahkam es-Soulthaniya. 
Trad, et annot. p. Ostorog. P-Lr 
(fasc I, 2) 10 

Fagnan. Hist, de l’Afrique et de l’Es- 
pagne intitule Al-Bayano ’ 1 -Mogrib, 
trad, etannotde. I. Alger-Fontana 4.50 
Gabrieli. Al Burdatan owero i due 
poemi arabi del “Mantello” in Code di 
Maometto. Contrib. storico critico. 
Firenze-Bibl. scient. relig. (124) 4 
See StR , Mr 


_Un capitolo di teodicea musulma- 

na owero gli attributi diyim secondo la 
Umm al barahtn di as-Sundsi. Tram. 
L-Harr (58) 2 - 5 ° 

Galliner. Seep 39 . col i d 

Geiger. Was hat Mohammed aus d. 

Judenthum aufgenommen? 

Gibson. Apocrypha Arabica. L 7 

( x 20 Kitftb O al & C j£ 

Glaser. La prdformante b&, be d 
HARO^Odu^Musaijab-nama. Tashkent. 

L-Harrass ( 344 ) I® ... . U««an ftHiaeio. 
On MotannMd. the<khal‘f*; H«a 
sons of ‘All , 

Holzer. See p 43 . co1 1 , 2 

Hommel. See TkSL Coo),,f>5. 
Houdas Tadkirat an-msjan h anuai 
"mulOk as-Sudan. DoojjgJ. 
relatifs k l’histoirc du Soudan. 


rciauio ® * -- 

franc. P-Lr 15 . tv. vol *> 

Publ. Ec. tang. “^n..v.v«.«,I • . ^ ^ 


Hu ART. Hist, de Bagdad 

mination des Kha f !5 ^ l-Lr 7-50 
massacre des mamlouks.P^ Lr 7-5 
__ Hist, de Bagdad dans les v 

modemes. IM, S , oti „ n .. de l’bis- 
-Le livre de la crdation et oe 

toire d'Abou-Zdid 

Balkhi,publ.,trad.II.P ( • v 

Ibn-lCutaiba's Adab-al-KaUb. 8 

Grunert. Le-vB (7M) * . h i; 

IBRAHIM IBN MU HA MMAX. ^1 
Kitab al Mahasinyal-Masa«- 
SCHWALLY. Tin. Schan- 

Jacob. Al-Mutaijam, ein al von 

spiel, £. d. Schattenbuhne ^3 

Muhammed ibn D&ntjil I. Er n 

- Das Schattentheater *n * . 

Wanderg. vom Morsenland 
land. B-M&M (22) i-J® ... ^ we r. 
Johnstone. Muhammad « 

NY-S (256) 1.25 

World’s epoch-makers . StU d. *• 

KEUN DE HOOGERWOERD Knt m ^ 

Einfuhrung in d. Recnt a. 
dolstadt-Miiller (76) 2 dsc h a ftsna* 

Nebst Excurs Uber d ^ Eiultg. 

Koran, der. Aus d. Arab. 11. l 

v. Henning. L “ Re . c / ^^ m erkg. “• 
Koran, der, ubers., mlt JL^ndel (5 2 °) 

Index, v.Grigull. Hl-Hen 

1.75, bd 2.50 

Kroner. See p 43. c ° l d iaiectes de 

Landberg. Etudessu jjadramo^ 
l’Arabie mdridionale. i- 
Le-vB (740 20 

Cf. Dr Goejr. /^J 1 Schattenspiele- 

Littmann. Arabiscne 

B-M&M (86) 2.80 BibliogTa phie. Erl- 

Cf. Jacob. Schattensplel-B.bi.ogn.F 

Mencke (9) 0.80 
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5 “*": z - Mabdilehre d. Islams. 
j. . u i c el Kui »mis, kitabu ka- 
mahd-dmi wa tamaminni ’mati fi ithba- 
til-raibati wa kaschfil-hirati. Hd-W 

J 70) 4 

“S’ ab - - 

o Ssr 

p K-„. 

PalmOS. Algazel (1059-nn A. D.), 

Cbn prologo de M. y Pelayo 
brier. Nouvelle grammaire arabe. P- 
L r (304) 7.50 

1'W' D C . S Tieuit Arabes - L’art et 
1 ame. P-Lr 3.50 

Sc 5 A “- Y - Zur altesten Baugesch. d. 
Mosch«d.‘ Amri n Alt-Kairof Str-Tr 

S y° u „ SSEF - Mohammed, Mech- 

ra el Melki. P-Lr (488) 

•AM^Ba k D r! W ' n de Tarafa ibn Al- 
n CCOmpa ^ nd du comm. 

Wc I9 T“ de Santa Maria - 
„ 5 h |"' n “ ^ d “’ “ ” 8 ' S “ 
(a74)4 E -S ayS °” Isia “- ^Simpkin 

AT DTar!r ARI, A AbU i Djafar Moh ammed Ibn 
gSS£ , Ann , ales - I Cum aliis ed. de 
i„ 2 L JE *. 2 vols * Le-vB 51 
InS^* 10 ' 8lossarium ’ addenda etemendanda. 

T, t° a i s L e |““ rC .“ °K ISlam: PerSi “ 

*TT(uI)T6 idged by Mdir - 

Torhey Mohammedan conquest of 
^ 6 «-705 A.T) ° 


hist) N.^v 5 ?* d * Wi8S ' *• Gdttiagen, Phil.- 

JpZfo'g?™**'***’* 

^* KjSS HA A’ Dsc , hAru ' li -ah 

med al AH.K-1- An “ uzed J — Muham- 

A.te 7 ^Har^7™o‘ FaW5id - 

dad, A. HGS5LJ!?”* P uwa p»«d rule in Bagh- 
ftHilal-as-sg? 3 ;* a f ™8J n * of *e hist. 

ia 

^A'.V K X V, H, Erkl5rz ' d. Ahtal-Dhrtu. 


—^-jEmites 2. Kritikd.Mufadd«]ijjSt. ZDMG, 

B %/ 5 ; u S’?“ " an,b ' a - Rtv ‘ r “‘ 

B nas R *zS®^ U lf i** Schmuck d * Araber Palasti- 

Baomstark. Eine agypt. Mess- o. Taufliturgie. 
vermutlich d. 6. JahTh. OChr, I, ^ ’ 

Becker. Tabari’s sogen. Catechesis Mahometa- 
na. £ DM g, 55, no i 

Blochbt. L’histoire d’Egypte de Makrizi. Vers, 
frang. d’apris le texte arabe. ROL, VIII, i/a 

Br °ckelmann. Ein arab. Bericht iiber Malta. 
ZDMG, 55, no a 

B ^°i KS *Ail y2 fJ ,til,e ^5 : D A P‘ bs in thc of the 
early Abbasids. EHR, Ja 

~, Ar ? b *c fists of the Byzantine themes. / 
Hellenic St, pt i 

Bukhsh. The Seljuks before the crusades. WR J1 
~Z4^?J1 0mayyads & the eastern empire. 

Botler. On the identity of 'Al Mukaulds’ of 
Egypt. PSBA, 375-90 • 

Carme. Les mots arabes derives du grec. al-M, x ff 
—I— Solution de quelques difficulty de linguis- 
tique. Ibid, 4 ff 

Chauyin. Un manuscrit inconnu de Louqmane. 
JA, Mr 

ChhIkho. L’dcriture arabe: extrait de Qalqachan- 
di. al-M, 1, 6,16 

~ . Les vers dords de Pythagore traduits p. Ibn 
Miskawaihi ff 4 ax H. = 1031 A. D.). I fid, 13 

-Un traite mddit de Farabi. Ibid, 14,15 

—Origine des emirs et des cheikhs dans le 
Laban dapres A. Aintourini. Ibid, 17,18 

-^ Les deux allegories de “rOiseau,” par 

ncenna et a]-Gh9*9aH ’ 


A. DJ. Ibid, 2 o 
——- Traductions en vers de Kalilah et Dimnah. 
Ibid, 21 

—-— “ Traite sur la nature divine et la trinitd 
des personnes,” par Ibn ar-Raheb (13c siede). 
Ibid, ax, aa ' 

-See also p 45, col 2 

Christie. Dialect der Landbevolkerung des mitt- 
leren GalilSa. ZDPV, XXIV, 2/3 
Codbra. El fildsofo autodidacto de Abentofail, 
glossarium latino-arabicum.” Bol de la Real 
Acad de la historia, Ja 

——— Inscription sepulcral arabe encontrada en 
Malaga. Ibid, F 

Collangkttes. Un ms. inedit de Razks (1282 A. 

D., ms. of Kitab al-fusul of Ar-Razi). al-M, 12 
D’Avril. Le califat ottoman. ROChr, VI, a 
Dkrbnbourg. Livre intitule Laisa, sur les excep¬ 
tions del a langue arabe, par Ibn Khalodya, dit 
Ibn Khalawaihl. Texte arabe. V. A JSL, O 

Engblkbmpbr. Vorrede Saadja Gaons z. seiner 
arab. Uebersetzg. d. Pentateuch. ThQ, H 4 
Eppenstbin. See p 44, col 1 
Fischer. Der Name Zaituna. ZDMG, 55, no 1 

Gabrieli. La formazione della leggenda di Mao- 
metto nell’ oriente Musulmano. StR, My 
Goldzihbr. Islamisme et Parsisme. RHR, Ja 
—« Msf'is-VerasmmfRn. im Islam. 
ttZKq/j. XVj H x * 

-Melanges juddo-arabes. REJ, JI 

-“Saulenmanner” im Arabischen. ZDMG 

55» no 3 

-Spottnamen der ersten Chalifen bei den 

SchPiten. WZKM, XV, H 4 
Guest. Descr. of an Arabic ms. bought in Egypt 
1898-1900 A. D. JR A S, Ja 
Haarhaus. GSrten u. Gartenkunst bei d. Moham- 
medanera. Natur u Haus, IX, 9 
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Hartmann. Die Frau im Islam. Z d Ver f Sn 
—^ArabMnKhri/ten in Salamja. ZDPV, St 
— ^ ulcunlt des Islam*. Freies Wort, I, so j 
Hirschfbld. Nwreswches into the compMi- 
tion & exegesis of the Qoran. I A , F, Ap- Je, Ag, W 
S,N,D 

Horovitz. Buluqja. ZDMG, 551 no 3 
See Nestle, ibid, H 4 Zi 

Hcxjais. Critique de quelques mots arabes ddrivg Zi 
du grec. al-M, a, 5 (On Carme, 00, nos 8 ff) 

_Les mots Strangers en arabe. Iota, 7 

Houdas. Un mot grec dMns la bouchc 

de ‘Ali le gendre de Mohamet. JA, Mr 
Huart. Inscription arabe de la mosqu6e seldjou- 
qide de Divrignt (Asie- Mmeure). JA, Mr £ 

___Le veritable auteur du livre de la creation 

et de l’histoire. Ibid, J 1 _ . 

-Sur les variations de certains dogmes ae 

1’lslamisme aux trois premiers siecles de 1 hegire. I 

54,661 fi:"Einarabi^hasKa- 1 
ragoz-Spiel,” ibid, 55, no 2; also see Littmann, 
ibid, no 4 , 

D'HuMifisES. L’lslam monumental de 1 ’Inde du 
nord. Gao d Beaux-Arts, Ap, Ag, O 
L’lslam en Afrique. Le beige Congo, VI, PP *9 
Jausskn. Coutumes arabes aux environs de 
Madaba. RB, O 

Kern. Tabari's Ihtilaf alfuqaha*. ZDMG, 55, no 1 

-Ueber Kairoer Drucke u. Mss. OLZ, D 

Lam mens. La transcription des. noms gdogra- 
phiques en arabe : essai de solution. al-M, 17 

_1 _Les etudes arabes en Europe au x6« siede: 

Nicolaus Qenardus. Ibid, aa, 24 
Levantin. L’lslam en Chine. ROChr, VI, a 
Littmann. Amtliche Liste d. Beduinenstamme d. 

Ostjordanlandes. ZDPV, 24, H 1 
Macdonald. Translation of the Ihya‘Ulum ad- 
Din’s book: Emotional religion ’ inlslani asM- 
fected by music & singing. JRAS, Ap, OjJa, oa 
Mallon. L’azhar: son histoire et son enseigne- 
ment. al-M, a 

Malouf. Choix de poesies du Cheik Ahmad*al- 
Barbin (t x8xx). al-M, 9 
Marsais. Le Taqrib de En-Nawawi. Trad. et 
annote (suite & nn). JA, Ja, Mr, My, J 1 
Margoliouth. Muhammedan comm, on Maimo- 
nides Mishneh Torah. JQR, Ap 
Marini, Le bouton de Bagdad. al-M, 8 
Moharrem Bey. Zur Etym. des Wortes Halali 
(fr. arab. Halal-\- suff. i). BAZ, aa8 
Nestle. gillit & Millit; Pinehas-Man§ur. 
ZDMG, 55, no 4 

N5ldekb. Zur Gesch. d. Omaijaden. ZDMG, 
55, no 4 

Oussani. The Arabic dialect of Baghdad. JA OS, 
XX II, pt 1 

Patrick. The ethics of the Koran. IJE, Ap 
Patton. Death & the intermediate state in Islam. 
MR (N), Ja 

-The beginnings of Islam. MR (S).J 1 

-Blood-revenge in Arabia & Israel. A JTh ,0 

Pilcher, Schmiedel, Violet. Seep 35, cola 
Riza. Der Islam. Das Freie Wort , Ap 15 
Robert. Fanatistne et llgendes arabes. Rev 
trad popul, nos 8/9 ff 

SchlOter. Das Geistgesetz im Koran. Das 
Freie Wort, I, 18 

Schwarz. Zu den Tables alphaWtiques du Kitab 
al-Agani. ZDMG, 55, no x 
See Guidi, ThSL (’00), p 5, col a 
Scott. The problem of Islam. IER, Ja 


SHOOCK.HCTCKWjm.L- coofrf^wlip«“«- U 

Mecque et le pawslamisme. RHR, b 
Stkihschhiidkr. 

schluss d. Astronomen. OLZ, Mr. J '* • 

j!!l J f ntt od. «, Arab, lib ol jora. 

WmE. Traori.ol«Ar*tam. >i w*SH”K 
collection, Gla*ow " 

‘Arab!, t **4® A - D - , 

Zeller. The Bedawin. PEF Q?'** 

Zwembr. Arabs of Arabia. MtR, F 
Sabaean 

Dussaud & Macler. Voyage 

Safi et dans le Djebel ed-driz. f 
(228, 17 pi. 12 10 

LiTTMANN^Zur EntiiSetung der Sf 
Inschriften (7Tafeln).L j, 

Reinisch. Die Somah-Sprache^ 
terbuch. W-Holder (546) 45 

Sildarab. Expedition, Bd 11 Alterta nis- 

Webek. Studien 2 . sudarab. Alien 
konde. 1 , 11 . B-Pe.serS ^ ^ 

i 3 02 ) nebst histor Einleitung ube^r d. 

t Alter des min. Reiches. 

Lukaschick (43) i»aiDhsbet 

- HalEw. L. feradon ddSoltore P 

: le. I*"- 

RS, O; ’oa, Ja. On Littmann Ag 

Hommel. Land der KttmginYon Saba. 

Ethioplc and Coptic 

Basset. Hist. de la eooqufte derA^ 
sinie (16 C sifccle). Trad;“ 5 xx {asc6 
Publ. de l’dcole des lettres d AJee I • hc del 
Conti-Rossini. Tradiziom stone 

Mensa*. Rp (60 n l XIV , 4t-9* 

From Giornale della Sot As not. 

See Noldeke, Z4, ? vl v!ll rico .Itali»no. 
et Guidi. Vocabolano 9l g co ls 

Ro-Casa Editrice Italiana (xv, 91 


Lacau & Rahlfs. See P 35 .'j osclm ft 
Schafer. Die athiop. K | t0 ) 22 » 
d. Berl. Museums. ftstJsen, des 

Rcgieningsberichtdes u .e rkl. 

Ge|ners&s Kambyses, nen hrsg^ Ueber . 

Weymann. Dic , ath !^:u* es. Lit-krit- 

setzg. d. PseudocJbs*ea o)2 8o 

Untersuchung. ^ 

Behighi. U lingo. copM. " '* jJ.iopiKhen 

Bbzold. Anfiibrendes -ft.-” A " luop 

ZA, x V, 398 WZKM, 

Bittner. Eth. anbe' u. anbe a, im 

XV, H x 

BRIGHTMAN. See P 35, «> 1 itueraria abis- 

ft English transl.). ,»t ol P"**' 

Griffith. The old Coptic m gi 

tion to Christian Coptic. Ibid, 39 , 
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Zeitschrift f. armenuche Philo logic. I. 
Mb-E io 

Alberts. See p 15, col 1 


G ? D T.J ie et r ^**del'abW Daniel de Sc**: 

3. Texte copte, 4. Corrections du texte *thio- 

4 I,C VInoi Ct, ° n PSr Clugnet * ROCk y V, no 

Z Der Sthiop. “ Senodos.” ZDMG. no 1 „ __ * - 

LirnjWNW. Die Sthiop. Handschriften im griech. Bache r. Hebraisch-pers. Liederbuch. JQR, O 
Kloster zu Jerusalem. ZA, XV, 133-61 “TT Rituaicpmpendium m persischer Sprache. 

-see also p 29, col a £ / nedr Btbl, no 5 

“SiT". <»«>«««. ahiopi™ du " . 

—— Etude sur le Harari. JA, N 
XV ,*5 I Herkunft d * a,t * “ Aethiopen.” WZKM, 

Pbiskr. Zur Gesch. Abessiniens. OLZ,At> 

P ^n^° N T No i es ,P° ur I’hist. d'Ethioplc (le 

— , s“ t ’top 0 5 p 8 , ;“|^"™- * 7 >.xxm, 3/4 

Armenian, Persian, and Turkish 

?i van * H «g. v. Hell. 2. 

Se^7%C^>» ^-author (PP 71 - 194 ) 
r (°°)t p 7. col 1 

g J^ ds chez ian . Beitrr z. altarmen. nomi- 
R ™ n S ^ am “ bildun gslehre. ID Mb (31) 

Horn. Geschichte der pers. Litteratur. 

L-Amdang (240) 3.50 

See Brockblmann, p 6,col 1 

H 05o C « MANN ‘ Armeniaca - Str-Tr(io) 

jA fc°n\' r J ark ‘ Volksl toeratur. B-M&M 
150)1.50 

M Hoc Q d AR I; £ran§ahr > nach d. Geogr. 

«nJ S R M | OS * e f Xorenac ’ L Abhandlun- 
Mif Akad emie. B-Wei (358) 30 

p Kommcntar u. histor. u tODopr 

Pm^% Sc ' CKAV/u,N! ‘ s ' J^N "• ^* r - 
Philipp. Beitrr. z. Darstellg. d. pers. Le- 

Ti^ DS Musli,1 ' uddin S 4 di. ID HI (30) 

Tisdall. Seep 7, col 1 l39 ' 

U-tfo'( 242 ° S 7 maniSCheSpraChStUdien ' 


“KSf- 7 kaT,u Persi “ taI,,dta » 

Bl 'wZKM “xv' e g s J he u - persische Etymologien. 

B, »CKaLMANN. Das Neujahrsfest der Jezidis. 
ZDMG, 55, no 3 

Browne (transl.). Biographies of Persian poets 
contained m ch. v. § 6, of the Tarikh-i-Guzida, 
or Select history,” of JJamdu’llah Mustawfi of 
Qazwin. II. JQAS, Ja 

-Account of a rare ms. history of Isfahan, 

presented to the Royal Asiatic Society on May 
19,1827, by Sir John Malcolm. JR A S, Jl, O 
Conybbare. Armenian & Georgian lit. JTASt,]] 
Dbcourdemanchb. Sur un diet, persan d’hist. 
naturelle. JA, Ja 

Foy. Zur altpers. Inschrift NR. d. ZDMG, 55, no 3 

—;- Beitrr. z. Erklarg.d. altpers. Achameniden- 

YYvtm 11 ' Z f wrgl Sprack/orsckung, 
AAA Vil| 4 

Littmann. See p 29, col 1 
M billet. Rccherches sur la syntaxe comparde de 
1 armdnien. Mim de la Soc de linguist, 
XI, no 6 

-Etymologies armdniennes. Ibid , XI, no 6 

Mordtmann. Uigurisches. ZDMG, 55, no 2 
Oppert. Sogdien, roi des Perses, un faux pr*cieux. 

AIRB , My (on Schbil, Notes d’lpigr, no Ivi) 
Remy. Influence of Persian literature on the 
German poet Platen. 7 AOS, XXI, pt 2 
Sbugsokn. Azharot juddo-persanes. REJ, Jl 
Sr™™ BeitrSge z. pers. Lexicographic. 

VambEry. La Perse orientate et le Khorassan. 

Bull Soc giegr de Paris, Mr 
Vaux. La. destruction des philosophes par Al- 
Gazali. Mus, 1,3/4 F 

Washburn. Early history of the Turks. CR, Ag 
Weigall. Persian Siglos standard. PSBA,pt 8 


II. THEOLOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A. general works and new periodicals 

B Gdeh N Z W r (hrSg - ) - VonMunchener 
<? 08 ) 4 - 5 o 


-H 

TT- ’ tOW 

4 S 5 S*SSr* PMitive Pentateuchkritik. 
pel. 7 n, t ^ u , m Deuteronomium.— Hap* 
Gw M i £ dcr Attest. BUcher- 

tshaoswrA 


n 5 K 5 ° ,n *J B b. fen a. N, 
kritilc d. HohenffcSi?' fr Peschitto L d. Text - 
Keferung desBucSt q rH ? RK ^ NE - T «tUber- 
X- WEB... Pa„ lus 


.. Chr. 
Nikbl. 
Nehemia. 


v A^i^ .'I 1 ' 5 Sirach.-V 

G«l, * ■■ -to. SSI 

StML . Mr til scc Khabenhauer, 

ZaCKL -' 


Bibliographic d. theol. Rundschau (1901), 
hrsg. v. Luecken. T-M, 4 pts, 2.40 
Bibliographic d. theol. Literatur f. das 
Jahr 1900. Reprinted from “Theolog. 
Jahresb.,” XX. B-Schw (354) 2 
Chappell. Bibl. & pract. theology. 

Ph-Chappell (310) 1.25 
DEissMANN.Theologie u. Kirche. HChrW, 
47 - T-M (22) 0.55 

Deutsch-Evangclisch. Zeitschrift f. die 
Kenntnis u. Forderg. d. deutsch-evgl. 
Diaspora im Auslande. Hrsg. Buss- 
man n. I (Oct ’oi-S ’02). 4 Hefte. 

Mb-E 3 

Dorner. Encyclop. d. Theologie. B-R 
, ( 150)3 

Etudes de thdologie et d’histoire; publ. 
par les professeurs de la facultd de 
thdol. prot. de Paris. P-F (370) 10 
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(18) 

Ward. Sacred beetle. NY-S (138) 4.20» 
Popular treatise on Egypt, scarabs in art & his¬ 
tory. With 500 examples of scarabs& cylinders 

Wellhausen. See p 7, col 1 
Winckler; Zimmern. See p 3, col 1 
Wulfmeyer. Statten german. Freiheits- 
kampfe u. Gotterheime bei Bielefeld. 
Hd-author (40) 0.90 

Abbott. Local cults in Brit. & Spain. Class R ,F 
Bates. ‘ Theseum' at Athens. AJA,V, 37-50 

-Old temple of Athena on the Acropolis. 

Harv Stud in Class Phil , XII 


Bend all. Ancient Indian sects & orders men¬ 
tioned by Buddhist writers. JR A S, Ja 
Bevan, Deification of kings in Greek cities. 

EHR, O. (Originated in the East) 

Bibsing. ZurGcsch. d. (egypt.) Libationsfbrmeln. 
RTr, XXIII, x/a 

Boot. II sacrario di Juturns. RAL, F 
Bonin. Les grottes des mille Bouddhas. AIBL , 
Mr; see also Deu. Litteraturztg., no 49, col 3108 
Borchardt. Das Re'-Heiligtum des Konigs Ne- 
woser-re'. ZAeg, 38, H 2 
Boscawbn. Egyptian eschatology. BOR, IX, 1 
Boyer. L’origine de la doctr. du Samsara. JA, N 
Brodrick. The catacombs of Kom-es-shaqfeh 
(Egypt). CR , O 

Brunnhofer. La doctr. fondamentale du Brah- 
manisme. Chine et Sibirie, II, 205, 256 
BOttnbr. Menschliches u. Ubennenschliches an 
den homerischen Gottern. AfSt&L, Ap 
Capart. La fete de f rapper les Anou. RHR, My 

-Miritskro, la d^esse-serpent et le culte des 

serpents dans 1 ’ancienne Egypte. Rev Univ 
Bruxelles, VI, Ap 

Carter, Cognomina of the goddess Fortuna. 

Trans Am Phil Asset, XXXI, 6o-q 
Carus. Authenticity of Tao Teh King. Mo, J 1 
Chavannes. Le dieu du sol dans 1 ’ancienne reli¬ 
gion chinoise. RHR, Mr 
-De I’expression des veeux dans Part popu¬ 
late chinois. JA, S 
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CouGHRAN. A agkw (H.«iUn) rail*. rite. 

Cosmopolitan. , N „ 

CuHOfrr. U taurobole at la suite da Belkme. 

J^^&dkU. It Jupiter d'Haliopoll., Vdnus at 
Marcura. Mu, no a 

- Zeus stratios. A// a, ja 

Dalmkr. D. letzte Opfer des Swantevit; ROg«i, 
1168. MSt&L, F , . - _ 

Delamaeeb. Location dud^tJuK ^ da Zau. 
Temlnites (Amorgos). Rev phtlol, Ji 

mism, no a . 

Ethnological significance of burial ntes. A, Ag 
FmtcART Le culte des statues fun£raires dan* 
F °SeMe Egypte.— i. L’invenfcairedu tempie^ 
Kahoun et la statue royale de Daslwur, 
statuS de bois dans les hypogdes de Beni-Hasan. 
RHR , Jl, N 

FurtwXnglbr. Aphaia, die Gottin des Tempels 
von Aegina. BAZ, no 149 
Gbffcken. Die Sibylle. Prjb, 106, Ha 

Goldziher & HuaRT. See p 7, col 9; p 8 , col x 
Ghakvek. Ein Christustypus in Buddhafiguren. 

OChr , 1 , 159-67 

Greaves. Doctrine of the trinity & »J , JK»f lla * 
tion to Hindus & Mahommedans. IEK ,Jl 

Halbherr. Three Cretan necropoleis: Erganos, 

Panaghia & Courtes. AjA, V,no 3 
Halkvy. Quatre divinitds s&nitiques (Ba‘alMar- 
ood,M«ifiax«K, UMm, TV' - 2a*x*p*). 

JA, N 

-Seep 5, col a , . 


-see p 5, coj a 

Homollb. Sur les ex-voto de Lysandre h Delphes. 
AIBL, S 

ILBERG. Aslclepios. NJbklA G&dL,&P (II),6/7 
Jackson. Plutarch “ de Pythiae oraculis" 95, 407 
A. Jour Philol, 28, pt 1 
Jackson, A. V. W., & Gray. See p 3, col 9 
Jones. Doctrine of future life in ancient Egypt. 
NCkMagaz, Jl 

Jullian. Le druideDiviciac. Rev it anciennespo 3 
Karutz. Eine Holzfigur der Sakalaven. Globus, 

80, no a . 

Kauffmann. Muspilli. Z f deu P kilo logit, 33,1 * 1 
Kayser. Le temple d’Esculape h Epldaure. 
Mus beige, V, no 1 

Kluge. Ostarfin; Tuisco deus et filius Mannus 
Germ, a. Z f deu Wortforschg, II, 4 9 » 43 
Kramer. Der Steinnagel von Samoa nebst an- 
dern sagenhaften Steinen. Globus, 80, no x 
Krauss. Zur Erklarung d. tiburtinischen Sibylle. 
BZ, X, 1/9 

Landliches Heiligthum in Arltadien. BA Z, 133 
Landon. Remnant of Buddha's body. NC, Ag 
Lang. Apollo Smintheus, rats, mice, & plague 
(Herdt u, 141). Class Rev, Jl 
Lease. Apotheosis among the ancients. 3/7?(N),N 
Lech at. Les origines et le ddveloppement du temple 
grec. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, nos 595, 596, 
5a9 » 530 

LkfAbure. L’arbre sacr£ d’Heliopolis, I—III. 
Sphinx , V, 1, 9 

Legrain. Le temple et les chapelles d’Osiris h 
Kamak. RTr, XXII, 4; XXIII, x/a, 3/4 
Legrand. Quest, oraculaires — II Xuthus et 
Cr6use h Delphes. R et grecques, Ja 
Leumann. Die gottl. Heifer u. die Erretter der 
Menschheit nach indogermanisch-indischer Auf- 
fassg. Freies Wort, I, xo 


Mom. lTyL sacrificatoire des reinesd’Egypte. 

R numismatique, P* 1 Laciswm; 

Nabbr. Qbservationes cr^ ^ £ 

Deorum ooronae. Mnemosyne, ■> 

Offert. Felsentempel von MamaUspur*n oder 

Seven Pagodas. ^“^j^Sa^esdel’lnde. 

__Sur les Sfilagramas, pierres sacrecs 

RHR$ My * 801 no 4 

Ori.ut.tlon ol Gi«k lempte- 

Patton. See p 8 col i arc hi- 

Peet. Relljiou.l^ueoce 0 -*"'"”* 

“ C “"' n "■ t *‘ * b 

Peedrizet. Une represen 7 

triade d'Hehopolis. AIBL, Mr 
«« was ist die buddhistische Wirvrw» 

Wirklichkeit ? Freies Wort, , *9 

PnoM. L'eu«i(memeu« deContaauA ^ 

*fS 2 ?£L 

Reichhl 

RAvuxout. Herodote et ie» 

R Egypt, Ut, *-*3 . Diww of the 

deRicc. Ins^iptions concennng Duru 

Ephesians. PS BA, P tioos in 

Richardson. Monuments & 

Ind, ax Mr doctrines of Jsiwsffl- 

Rickhah Dass Jaini. The 

Calcutta Rev, Ja ^^z-ntant le si»»* 


Calcutta Rev, Ja ^^tant le si»u- 

Schell. VolkHil.uben ImBe^V, H , 
dauer d. Seele uadi d. Tode. ^ p^orts 

SCHEOEDER. D.s Boh^”^' *- 

undim Veda. WZ , s Q 

SEOALL. ^leriul..^' 

Seahuth. ChrneL Gebett u. ^ 

Speyer. E^'8' b “ D ^ ) * I dd°i^’B^‘“' * 

Sfiegelbbrg. Die gneeb- j 

Gottes Thot. RTr, X •j^ tef|ha m em ; DlC 

Stengel. Zu d. S ^ erm es, H 3 

.... 

Svoronus. . AotiVer AMtr**™* 
tZZTXoZ on 

les Israelites et les n#uons . Z A T #, B x ‘ 
^ Volz. Handauflegg. beim Opfer. 

See ET, J 1 ( Egyptian) tide Gem 

t Weigall. Sacerdotal (t*yP lnl Bra0 ch 

PSBA, no i VerehTg.IX” 1 * 1 *^^- 

:r Wbineck Sourend.Vereh^ r/fl><Jl/ ,rr^ 

f . u . Glauben der Lausitz. 

theilungen, VI, 6 
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Wiedkmann. Bronze circles & purification vessels 
in E gyptian temples. PSBA, no 6 
— Verehrg. d. Musen in Aegypten. OLZ, O 
Wilhelm. 0*ol iwucovpioi. Hermes, H 3 

Mythology and Folklore 

Batchelor. The Ainu & their folk-lore. 

Lo; L-Harr (137, illustr) 8.50 
Campe. Mythologische Streifziige. GPr 
Putbus (15) 

Capart Une ddesse thdbaine. Miritskro. 

(Repr.) Bruxelles (18,6 figs). L-Harr 1 
Charancey. Le folklore n&gre en Amd- 
nque. P-Lechevalier (9) 

Erman. Zauberspriiche fur Mutter u. 
Kind. Aus d. Papyrus 3027 d. Berlin. 
Mus. SA B-R (52, 1 Tafel) 1 

Florenz. Japanische Mythologie. Ni- 

hongj/^eitaiterd. Cotter.” B-Asher 
( 35 o» 16 tables & 2 charts) io« 
oster & Cummings. Asgard stories: 
tales trom Norse mythology. NY-Sil- 
ver, B & Co (117) 0.36 

Gaudefroy-Demombynes. Les cdrdmo- 

mes du manage chez les indegfenes de 
1 Algene. P-Maissonneuve (96) 3.50 
Hommel. See ThSL (’00), p i 9i col2 

H s B fk' D rl e Sagen von Untersberg.* 
Salzburg-Dieter (48) 0.60 

Kralir Das deu. Gotter- u. Helden- 
buch. I. St-Roth (312) 1 

Hu e dic V ich » Ortnid, Wolfdiet- 
Bifchewd* n!^ E®swn m elt u.erlautert.=> Allgem. 

Ln g i C ^ e ! ig i on - NY-L( 326 ) 3 . 5 o» 
m“ LE R La K y S o1 - 5 J ave - p -Lr (268) 7.50 

( 366 H. 75 ' M ' LaS ‘ essays ' NY - L 
subjects E * SayS °“ lan E ua 8c» folk-lore & other 
Muller, M. Ueber d. Stilform d. altdeu. 

Nlrm.t reP u Chebis ,3 °°- ID Kiel ( 78 ) 
sti(!”nn Y ' Hlst0,re des croyances, super- 
nlinT’-.T 6 ?” et cou ‘“mes (selon le 

552?4 7 “i? i 8 0g “ e) ‘ 3 VOl> ' P ~ R (4 ° 5 ’ 
*£«? if d ! tor *' Lexikon d. griech. u. 

RoZe^ T°i 0g,e a Ug - 43 ' 5 - L - T e “ h 2 

2 vols p Ugendes mor ales de 1’Inde. 

Sl d^d IR * ^ ytl J S of Greece explained & 

Sieck R 7 , 8 c? 1S c (798; 75 iH) 16 

aiECKE (285). See ThSLV 00), p 10 col 2 

.n A , T a ( s t d - ^ Fa W« & folk-?a!es from 
an eastern forest. NY-M (106)2» 

J U h D e l NG ' 1 Greek & Roman mythology 

Surblrd NY -« (* 42 ) O.40H 

de Pan/ ^P lri j es ct mediums, choses 

VoLLGRAFe” 01 ^!' o“ V i C&Am t‘ (22l)3 
aua^ct; * De Gv,dn mythopoeia 
quaestiones sex. ID B (97) 

( 579 ) N 7 - 6 HindU mythol ’y-* I-o-Thacker 

""age 6 ' L!™e a y tg h 2 eG6tter - U ' Helden - 
n6rdl ' BshmM - z ' s, “ rr 


Arlington. Chinese mythology. ChinaRev,XXV, 3 
Basset. Contes et llgendes de la Grece ancienne. 
Ktv d tradttpopulaires, nos x A 4 

^ SaP,,, • VI "- 3i 
Beveridge. An Afghan legend. IAQR, Ap 
Bonner, The Danaid-myth. Trans Am Phil 
Assoc, XXXI, 27-37 

Bousset. Himmelsreise d. Seele. ARW, H 2, 3 
Burgess. Jaina mythology. IA, Ja 

CA io^a“, ad “sr 7 Si l s , (^”^r< 3 , ?'- ) - 

Chase. Sun myths in Lithuanian folksongs. 

Trans A m Phil Assoc, XXXI, 189-201 
Cooley. Zeus the heaven. Proc Am Phil Assoc, 
XXXII, cxl 

Esmein. Les coutumes primitives dans les dcrits 
mythologues grecs et romains. Nouv Rev 
hut at droit franq et It ranger, Mr 
Farjbnel. Les esprits en Chine. JA, J1 
Fbilberg. Hochzeitsschiisse, Neujahrsschiisse. 
ARW, H 2, 3 

Francke. Spring myth of the Kesar-saga: a La¬ 
dakhi Bonpa hymnal. I A , Ag 
Fraser. Ethnic variation of myths. A A, 2x3-18 
Gabrieli. Commentario storico-critico d’una leg- 
genda salomonica: contribute alio studio della 
mitologia comparataorientale. Bess, V, nos 58, 60 
Goldzihbr. Der Zahlenaberglauben im Islam. 
Globus, 80, no 2 

HalE vy. Le mauvais ceil. Rev d icoles d ’A lli- 
ance israilite , nos 2, 3 
See also Nahon & Bbnghiat, ibid, no 3 
H 5 fi.br. Das Spendebrot bei SterbefSllen. Glo¬ 
bus, 80, no 6 

Holznrr. Sprache u. Mythologie. BAZ, 119 
jBwrrr. Pagan myths & Christian figures, x. 
Relics of sun-worship j 2. Moon & May-goddess, 
Antiquary, nos X35-8 

JOthnbr. Raub d. Orestes im Telephosmythos. 

Wien Stud m kl Philo l. Hi 
Kohut. Some oriental analogues to the Ballad of 
King John & the Abbot of Canterbury. A con- 
trib. to compar. folk-lore. JA OS, XXlI, pt 2 
Krohn. Wo u. wann entstanden die finnischen 
Zauberlieder? I—III. Finn-ugrische Stud, 1 ,1 
Lapka. Le fetiche. Messagire du monde paten, 
no x 

Lasch. Die Verbleibsorte d. Seelen d. im Wochen- 
bette gestorbenen. Globus, 80, no 7 
Laufer. Zwel Legenden d. Milaraspa. ARW,H 1 
Lbgge. Names of demons in magic papyri. 
PSBA, no 2 

Leonard. ^ Myths of Greece. WR, Ap 
Littmann. Abyssinian folk literature. Princeton 
Univ Bull, XIII, X4-16 

-Ein tiirkisches Marchen aus Nordsyrien. 

Rev orientate, 144-50 

Mariluer. Le folk-lore et la science des religions. 
RHR, Mr 

Mess. Der Typhonmythus bei Pindar u. Aeschy¬ 
lus. Rhein Mus f Philol, H 2 
Morgan. Greek & Roman rain-gods & rain-charms. 

Trans Am Philol Assoc, XXXII, 83-109 
Negelein. Reise d. Seele ins Jenseits. Z d Ver 
f Volkshunde, nos x-3 

Paton. Folktales from the Aegean. Folk-Lore, 

XII, 3 

PiStridRs. Une formule magique Byzantine. 
ROChr, V, no 4 

Pineau. Hagbard et Signe. Une forme nordique 
du my the de Jupiter et Danae. RHR, N 
R. R. P. Bird mythology (among Aryans & in 
Europe). Calcutta Rev, J 1 
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Read & Bey ant. A mythological text from Mem¬ 
phis. PSBA , 160-87 
Reinach, S. Les th6ox6nies et le vol de Dioscu- 
res. RA,Jl . _ 

-Une formule orphique. Iota ., a 

Reinach, Th. Le plerre de Myndos. REJ, Ja 
Roscher. Bedeutung d. Siebenzahl im Kultus a. 

Mythus d. Griechen. Philologus , H 3 
Rossbach. Verschollene Sagen u. Kulte atrf 
griech. u. ital. Bildwerken. NJbklA G&dL,&P 
(I), nos 6/7 . 

ROtimeyer. Westafrikanische Steimdole. Gh- 
bus , 80, no x 

Sain£an. Les f6es m<6chantes d’apres les croyan - 
ces du peuple roumain. Mllusme , X, xo 
Schanz. Zauberei u. Wahrsagerei. ThQ, Hi 
Schellhas. Mayamythologie. AR 1 V, H x 
Sykes. Persian folklore. Folk-Lore , XIII, 3 
Thomas. Mythology. A A, Myff 
Toutain. La mdthode h suivre en mythologie 
grecque. RHR , S 

Usbnbr. Zu d. Sintfluthsagen. Rhein Mus f 
Phi hi, H 4 „ , 

Vaschide & PiRron. Prophetic dreams in Greek 
& Roman antiquity. Mo, Ja 

-Le rSve proph^tique dans les croyances et 

les traditions des peupies savages. Bull .... 
soc anthropol, XII, 2, 3 

Vbnkataswami. Folklore in the central provinces. 

I A, Ja, Mr, My 

Vidossicz. Elementi mitici in un canto popolare. 

A &R (IV, no 27), Mr 

Weinhold. Bedeutg. d. Haselstrauchs im altger- 
man. Kultus- u. Zauberwesen. ZVVk, Ja 
Wesselopsky. Zur Frage lib. d. Heimath d. Le- 
gende vom hi. Gral. A rch f slav Phtlol, 3/4 

Comparative Religion and Theology 
Atonement in modern religious thought 
(symp.). NY-W (360) 1.50 
Barth. Heident. u. Offenbarungsreli- 
gion. Gti-B (18) 0.30 
Bartz. Studies in eschatology or exist¬ 
ence after death. NY-Abbey (90) 0.50 
Bernies. Spirituality et immortality. ID 
La Chapelle Montligion (502) 

Curtis. Immortal life. NY-P (294) 1.50 
Belief in it warranted on rational grounds 
Dilger. Die Erlosg. des Menschen nach 
Hinduismus u. Christentum. Basel- 
Missionsbuchh (472) 8; see ThLz, ’02, 4 
“Eumenes.” Glimpse of the mystery of 
evil. Glasgow-Glass (96) 1 
Fiske. Life everlasting. Bo-H,M(87)i 
Gladden. Practice of immortality. Co- 
lumbus-McClelland (33) 0.25 
Giles. See p 25, col 2 
Harnack. Die Aufgabe d. theol. Facul- 
t'aten und d. allgem. Religionsgesch. 1-3 
G-R (22) 0.50 

C/. Radb, ChrlV, 39; Harnack, ibid, 47 
Hubener. Der Pietismus, gesch. u. dog- 
mat. beleuchtet. Zwickau-Schriften- 
Verein (144) 1 

Ihmels. Selbstandigkeit d. Dogmatik 
gegemiber d. Religionsphilosophie. 
L-D (34) 1 

Jamrowski. Uebermensch, d. Mensch d. 
Siinde, d. Gottmensch. [From EKZ, 
7 ff.] K-Grafe & Unzer (60) 1 


Kreyher. Weisheit der Brahmanen u. 
das Christentum. Vedanta Philosophic. 
[BFChrTh, V, 1, 2] Gii-B (186) 3 
Lillingston. The Brahmo Sanaa] 

Arya Samaj in their bearing on Chris¬ 
tianity; study in Indian theism. 

Macm (136) 2-6« 

McConnell. Evolution of immortality. 
NY-M (204) 1.25 

Paine. See p 27, col 1 { 

Pulsford. Infoldings & unfoldings of 
divine genius in nature & man. m 

Reinhardt^ Gottesheirschaft alsweU- 
emeuerndes Lebensprinzip. M- 

RE^HLE^Jesu Worte von d e w|n 

Bestimmung d. Menschenseek mreug. 
geschichtl. Beleuchtg. Hl-N (30) 0.80 
Sauer. Cotter- oder Menscheod enst, 
u. II. See p 47, col 2; p 56 . , 

Soderblom. La vie future, daprts 1 
mazddisme, 4 la lumikre des croyan«s 
par alleles dans les autres religions- 
P-Lr (496) 7 - 5 ? . 

Etude d’eschatologie comparte 
Tiele. De hoofdtrekken der godsd« 

TR^WuSde^rX i^«dentum «- 

Inquiry with conclusions. N\-M (49 
Veit. 5 Brauchen wir neue Offenbarungen? 

HChrlV, 50. T-M ( 53 ) °- 9 0 idee 
Walter von Walthofen. 

in relig. u. spekulativer Richtung. 
Braumuller (438). 8 - 4 ° Lo -Banks 

Waters. What is truth? Lo 
(498) io-6« 


„ conflicting 
our own time . Vaarhaltnis 

Wollny. Matenalismusim Verh- 

(190)6.40 . VT 

Collectanea Friburgensia, Al 

D’ALViaLLA. De 
tive dans l’6tude des ph6nom. >* 

Binnerts. Godsdienst en moderne 

Teekenen des Ttjds, 6 . t nt w ith bu- 

Cooper. Divine sovereignty consistent 
man freedom. RChK,yJ 
Dodge. Christianity & san'ty. , clijkhc id. 

Dysbrinck. Het vraagstuk der o 

Tijdspiegel , Ja & thc re5 urrec- 

Eixicott. The resurrection o* liteK 

tion of judgment. . j Evangelietf 

Feinb. Religionsgesch. Methode u. 

forschung. ThLb, 43 . 44 t i e christian- 

Fornerod. L’histoire des religions et 
isme. RThPh, My, J 1 
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“SSFbw* in non Chris,i ‘‘“ "K- 

G JW/t“l' - Da r ® ,e social du sacrifice religieux. 

G ™7?H'4 N '“ ac, °‘ ,lisd «'« Seelentheorie. 

ver ?l* Religionsforschung. 

Na “ re 01 Ufe •*« 4 ««h. Harf Mo, Mr 
Job & Prometheus. ChQR, J a 

Joy of immortality. Ou, 6 Ap 

■** «»ri. 

_ WG ‘ w‘ Th *& old « bough.” FR, F 

*“3^^ i “: i 3rteA d r iques 

kcobok. Theologic et spiritisme. APhCkr, My 
jr*” ,nunortaI? Answer of science. 


U b™gk)'. ^'j c & rcIi * ion (°“ F«*er: Golden 
in ,he »°' M 

Monthfiore. Desire for immortality. JQR , O 
Nathusius. Einordnung d. allgem. Religionswis- 
senschaft in d. theol. Studium. AE-IJCZ 40 ff 
Quarles. The theologies. PrQ , J1 
Radk. Zum Streit urn d. rechte Methode d. christl 
Glaubenslehre. ZThK, no 5 (on TRAUB.r^z</ > no4 ) 

»lI2iw*V hist ‘ ^rab'gions et les faculte's de 

?ite’.ck pro ^i“N K bmcbm * M - 

Schiller. Do men desire immortality? FR, S 
^ ( /*</ I ?4 j* 2 * rhC com P arative method in theology. 

Schmidt, W. Buddhist, u. christl. Ethik. NkZ,T> 
Scholte. lets over het verband tusschen gods- 
dienst en zedelijkheid. G&*V, XXXV, 3 * 
Traub. Die religlonsgesch. Methode u. d. syste¬ 
matise Theologic. ZThK, no 4 y 


c. EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT 

See also Semitic Bibliography: General Subjects (pp. ,, 2 ) 

general ' 


Lo-Rel 


NY-Murphy 


B TV T c K f y e to unlock Bible. 

u- 7 , Soc . (l6 °) J ~ 6 

text-book^ lb SaCrCd Rage; a reli ^ ous 
„ NY'-Young i^7 S r iSOtlS ° riphIre - 
B ROWNE. Triglot dirt, of script, repre- 

ktd»z bib {: R R ea L- «• Verbai-Handkon- 
Newed - Ph - 
CHEYNE & Black 
Gigot ’ B?hr“ l tV 5 '" S88) 

(Too) , B 2 ‘ b J ,Cal '~‘ 

“tT? <>'*■“«• Scripture, 

sketch o^ v 0 e^‘ 0n ° Eng - BibIe - Hi=‘- 

n^tonter (I532 ' ,88S) . NY - 

(23) 0 ? 5 hC b °° k ° f books * NY-Huck 

S“t«? SK|V5rB! “'- 

Haven (”; E ‘°^ ° f the Bible- New 

N«e B n E ?;« Die bibl - G «« b - Alten u. 

tcchesel f H a,n nJ tS “ Ka- 

Altes Test 'nj b r^!? fe be "beitet. I. 

Ninck. DieRi?»r Dul o er (2 38) 3 

35 ) bd !.ao ‘ S ' ln ' St ' Kiel - 


Page. General index to Parker’s People’s 
Bible. NY-F&W (379) 1.50 
Peultier, Etienne, Gantois. Concor- 
dantiarium universae scripturae sacrae 
thesaurus. P-Leth (1254) 25 
Rau. Wissensstoff d. hi. Schrift. L- 
Jansa (32) 0.30 

Schlatter. Einleitg. in d. Bibel .3 St- 
Vereinsbuchh (551) 4 
Trandberg. Bibelske Afhandlinger. 

Kebenh-Frimodt (256) 2 
Vigouroux. Diet, de la bible. P-Letou- 
zey et An£ 

Pte J8, x 9 . Haneberg. — Ital. versions de la 
bible (pp 418-1093). 5 each 

Worcester. Bread of life, & other 
chaps, on the Bibl. Bo-Mass New Ch 
Union (253) 1 

Bible study & religious interest (edit.). BfV, Je 
Cheyne. Few things needful. Exp, Ap 
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Cath Univ Bull, J 1 
Isaacs. The Talmud in history. 

Kaindl. Die Juden in d. Bukowina. 

Kaufmann. Die Vertreibung ^nunjTtalmud. 

Venedig im J. * 15 ° i Venedie. 7 Q R ' Ap 
Litteratur m d. Republik y *?® 0 ‘ ... ^ 

Kavserling. Not« sur l’histoire des pub « 

_^lutosde%ijews. 70*0 

On Adler, ibid, Ap . Deu Gt- 

Kuvus Juden im deu. Mittelaiter. 

leader & saint. JQR, REJ,]* 

Krauss. Dosith6e 

But see BOchlek, tbtd, Ap & J 1 , 

nah. Ibid, a, 3 REJ ,'oo ,0 

Luwnt. Geach.d. Juden in Inowrazlau. 

Einneu en.de*® 


Ges I rosen, ~ - Ein ncu entdedcies 

Lugscheider u. Kautzsch. . jnschnften. 


Margououth. The 1< ** nd of th * ap0StaSy 
Maimomdes. JQR* Ap Familienauf- 

Mencik. C«p.r Higchu. «,neFsm.U 

zeichnungen. JbG sp) neuestero 

Porgbs. Zu Schechter s V Bacher) 

Genlaa-Fuode. 7 QR- P,almen- 

Poznansky. Tmtchum JeniscWnu. 

Commentar. ’ f IT. pj e Beie* 

-Mince Hen liber Saadja. “K. Beil«t« 

nung d. ErBju^ahre. be. Sart* 


fanchum fa-*W 

Z N“l r x Die Beiech- 

1 liber Saadja. Ill- g^i^en 
_ ungsjshres bei Saadjs. 


za 

Rapaport. 


J?°* 1. d. Geni- 

J1 If 

APAPORT. laimua u. «» 

ver/?l Rechtwtss.XV,* * Seth, 

Roi. Aus d. ziomstischen Geaan 

H x, a; Alter Glaube, 45 ® . t8o6 _8). 1 . 

Sacnac. Les juifaet Napoldou (1806-8) 

R H mod ot eonumt, J*’ wlM les de Met 

Schapiuo. Leeconna, nances meu. 

Samuel. RE 7 * J* . . . ] u den. 

Scharp. , Das biirgerl. J^r d. ju 

XVII, H 3 .. r.h,d Juden. /W.H «* 

-D. gottesdienstl. Jahr d. j . 

difficulties, by a Jew. told, Ap 

ScStcUK. Present ....roi .he J- 

Sc^’NUsur-.H.rUh jn.J* 

Gaon (Schulhauptes) Hai VL 1 3 / 

See also Poznanski. _ Der J u<le ,m 

_ A^a b^uellen "0 5 

tilrlcischeo Schattensptele. dr fou , on e , le 
Vitt-UTAUD «t CHj"OT- u « ,0 !nM i l 5 . Et. S ** 
juif Zacharias, d’apres des doc. w 
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GRAMMAR, TEXT, TRANSLATIONS 
Grammar and Text 

Abbott. The corrections of Mark, 
adopted by Matth. & Luke. Diatessa- 
nca. NY-M (3ss) s . S o» 

w/ < 2 N * Nov * Test ‘ 8 raece - Groningen- 
Wolters bd 13 

B R ~ n „ scheid - N. T. graece et latine.* 
r—H 

a ^ Van£eli * ( 6 7 6 ) a - 4 °; il. Apostolicum (809) 

Syntax of moods & tenses in 
N. T. Greek. 4 Chi-UP (216) 1.50 
Llapperton. First steps in N.T.Grk. Lo- 
Kelly (170) 1-6.—Key to same. Ibid 1 
LWald. Probabilia betreffend d. Text d. 

1. Timotheusbriefes. L-D (38) 1.20 
Green. Grammar of N. T. New ed. Chi- 
R (564) 2 

Harnack. Probleme im Texte der Lei- 
densgesch. Jesu [aus SAl B-R (16) 0.50 
.Y^ft#^ 33 ’ 34! * 5 : 34 -S~ 

The annotat °rs of codex Bezse. 
With notes on Sortes Sanctorum. Ca- 
UP (184, 2 pi) 6 

James. Western mss. in library of Trin. 
Coll., Cambridge. Lo-Clay (456) 12-6 

K f I i andb * to tbe textual criticism 
of the N. T. NY-M (331) 3.25,1 

S< On U i Z T Graeca latina. UPr G (25) 

On N. T. words; important 

kL n ° V * 8 raece3 •... curavit E. 
Nestle. St-Bibelanstalt (676) 3.50 
Test. nov. graece et germanice* . . . . hrsg. 

E. Nestle. ibid{ 672)1.40 8 

T W C m / Sy ? on )™ s of N - T - New ed. 
,„ NY -M (412) 2 

Weissbrodt. De codice Cremifanensi et 
oe tragmentis evangeliorum Vindobo- 
nensibus. GPr Brunsberg (20) 

La, “ ” 4:3J 

EKzJl i 0nscherbe mit d - Texte des Vaterunsers. 
X^fptT 1113 ^ “ 0te ° D th * “° rist 'v&OKTjcra. 
^RAtthwaj-tb. New uncial of the gospels. ET, D 
Matth. S': 19^ \ 0m 0i thc text of 

Ji CodeX chr y so Purpureus Sinopensis. 

•*« N- T. 

tC'“>/n, c 0 * ic * 1 01 dK 

^^hrang.*' £/c\ U jf S SUr les textes ^vang. et extra- 

Ap 0n ’ rA ’* p1 * & Moi'oy.njs b John i: 14. 

Kkwkdy I" 11315 iD ’ TOS in N - T ‘ bfR(S), Mr 1 

N. T. E ^ in the language of . 

J^ ,0PF - Seep 63, col a 

S; iJaWTr *• *■«- ] 

te *^ne; 3. Ex<gfese^deV a^’tS"^^ 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


du N. Test.; S . G6ogr. de la Palest., hist. d’ls- 
rael et des ong. chrdtiennes. /?/f r Z,/?,MyJl,S.N 
McMichahl. The xal fortlore. ET, Je 
, Mkrcati. Per la storia csterna dei codicl Mar- 
challano e Claromontano. RB, O 
Nestle. Zum Vaterunser. ZNTW, H a 
Nicklin. Adversaria biblica (N.T.). Class Rev,My 
Nicol. Lower criticism of N. T. LQR, Ap 
Robinson, mipwo-t? & jnjpwo-t?. JThSt, O 
1 Sande-Bakhuysen. Einige Stellen des N. T 
SA (Holland), IV, iv, 313-30 
Vollgkaff. De tribus locls interpolatis b Evang. 
seoMarcum (2:9; 1: 27; 7:18). Mnemosyne, 

Translations 

Ballentine. The modern American 
Bible. NY-W 

x. Mark; 2. Matthew, Peter, Jude & James; 3. 
Luke & Acts; 4. John: Gospel, Letters. Reve¬ 
lation J 5. Paul & the letter to the Hebrews. 
(Each vol of some 330 pp) 0.50 each 
Didon. Le livre d’or de la revelation 
chrdt.: II. Nouv. Test. P-Le Souider 
& Herzig (336, 126 grav, etc, fol) 150 
Pusey. Tetraeuangelium sanctum juxta 
simplicem Syrorum versione mad fidem 
codicum, Massorae, editionum denuo 
recognitum, edidit Gwilliam. O-CP 
(624, 4to) 42*. 

See Harris, LQR , ’02, Ja 
Smith. The N. T. in braid Scots. Lo- 
Garner (331) 1.50 

Stewart. Grammat. Darstellung der 
Sprache d. St. Pauler Glossars zu Lukas. 
ID B (44) 

Twentieth century N. T. Pt 3 (concl.). 
Chi-R (381-513) 0.50 n 
Pastoral, personal, & general letters; Revelation 
Way. Letters of Paul to seven churches 
& three friends. N-M (241) 2 
Allen. The English of the twentieth century N.T. 

MR( S), My * 

Baltus. Le nouveau testament par le pere Didon. 
RBd , J 1 

Cheikho. Anciennes versions arabes manuscri- 
tes des £vangiles en Orient. al-M, no 3 
Conti • Rossini. L’evangelo d’oro di Dabra Liba - 
nos. RAL , X, 5/6.—Of apocryphal nature 
Ethiop. text, date X3th-xsth cent. 

Frbrb. The newly-found York gospel. JThSt,Jl 
Lbgbr. Nouveaux documents concemant 1 ’evan- 
glliaire si a von de Reims. A/BL, Mr 
Lewis. What have we gained in the Sinaitic 
palimpsest ? ET, Ja, F, Mr, My, Je 
M surer. Ein N. T. in einer europaischen aber 
wildfremden Sprache (Baskisch). PrM, Je 
Offord. Some Latin lights upon the N.T. B, Mr 
Turner. Notes on the old Latin version of the 
Bible, (x. The name Lazarus. 2. Bibl. text of 
Nemesianus of Thubunae. 3. Secondary feature 
in St. Cyprian’s text of Luke 12:47. 4. The 
forms ad dextera ad sinistra in St. Cyprian.) 
JThSt, Jl 

Ulrich. La traduction des Actes des Apdtres en 
haut engadinois. Rev Lang rom, N 

INTRODUCTION, CANON, CRITICISM 
Anthony. The higher criticism in the 
N. T. Bo-Morn Star Pub (30) 0.10 
Baljon. Geschiedenis van de bocken 
des Nieuwen Verbonds. Groningen- 
Wolters (632) 5.90 
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Belser. Einleitg. in d. N.T. F-H(86o)i2 
Berning. Die Einsetzg. d. hi. Eucharistie 
in ihrer urspriinglichen Form, nach den 
Berichten des N. T. kritisch untersucht. 

Mii-A (268) 5 ^ TT 

Beitr. z. Erforschg. d. Evangelien u. d. Ur* 
christentums . , _ . .... 

Blass. Notwendigk. u. Wert d.Textkntik 
d. N. T. Barmen-Biermann (31) 0.40 
Bleibende Bedeutg. d. neutest. Kanons f. 
Ki.u. d. Volkes Abwendg.v. derselben. 
(Joh. 8:31,34.) L-Pierson (48) 0.50 

Burkitt. Ephraim’s quotations from the 

gospel. Ca-UP(i02)3 
Texts & studies, VII, a (Syriac texts) 

Coutts. Christ’s kingdom & the higher 
criticism. Lo-Simpkin (304) 8 
Davison. Christ & modern criticism. 
Lo-Kelly (24) 6d 

Desjardins. See ThSL (00), p 36, col 1 
Foundation truths of the gospel. 19 essays. 
By various authors. Lo-Morgan&Scott 
(192) 3-6 

Gardner. A historic view of the N. T. 

See ^anday, An eirenicon from culture, 
JThSt y Ja,’oa 

Godet. Einleitg. in d. N. T. II, 1. Hn- 
Meyer 

Die 3 ersten Evv. (225-338) a T , 

Julicher. Einleitung in das N. I. 3 
T-M (520) 8 

Leuschner. Der protest. Charakter d. 

N. T. L-BeB (9) o.io» 

May. Miracles & myths of the N. T. 
Bo-Ellis (191) 1 

Neumeister. Der v. Paulus verkUndigte 
“ unbekannte ” u. doch bekannte Gott. 
Potsdam-Stein (37) 1 
Pullan. The books of the N. T. NY- 
M (308) 1.25*1 

Robinson. Old & new certainty of the 
gospel. Lo-W&N (165) 2-6 
Sheahan. Vain repetitions or the Prot¬ 
estant meaning of Batta. NY-Cath 
Libr Assoc (91) 

Weizsacker. Untersuchgn. iiber d. ev. 
Gesch., ihre Quellen u. d. Gang ihrer 
Entwicklg.® T-M ( 394 ) 7 
Whyte. Bible characters: Stephen to 
Timothy. Ed-O (304) 3-6 
Zahn. Grundriss d. Gesch. d. neutesta- 
mentl. Kanons. L-D (96) 2.20 


Bartholdt. Urteil d. alt. Christenh. Uber d. N. 
T. ATP, 3 1 

Bomwktsch. Entstehg. d. N. T. A Iter Gl , 28, 29 
Breda, van. Johannes de Presbyter en Har- 
nack’s theorie. 1 , 11 . Katkolt'ek, O, N 
Carr. Baptism for the dead. Exp y My 
Coffin. Two sources for synoptic account of last 
supper. AJTh , Ja 

Dbissmanm. Anathema. ZNTW, H 4 
Feinb. Religionsgesch. Methode u. Evangelien- 
forschg. ThLtbl , 43, 44 

Fracassini. La critica dei Vangeli nel secolo 
XIX. StR , Ja, Jl, S. Publ. separately (58) 
Gilbert. Demonology in the N. T. BJV, N 


Gloubokovsky. The gospt) &th. V**?*-?™ 
Goat. N. T. criticUm & the faith. 4 ait. f .At 
M'Lahahan. R^tYfnn WnfiBt 11 *” 1 *” 

nesa. 3. Second centtnr mala 01 tne e™» 

ST/ 

Ta^L T. (Lnhe 

THO^s/S^mi-ade. & node™ .hom^ 

latest theory. HR, D na w.lVririk. Dm 
“Tu es Petrus” u. d. modeme Bibelkn 

Merkur, no 5 __ - rhrW.vt 

Weinel. Die Entstehg. d. N. T. 

WrNTERBontAM. The ambiguous in the N. • 

W^unmEC. Der Staa* W PtuluS °* 

den Refonnatoren. MCG, Mr, 

Zahn. Kathol. Krit ik J^brschungob 

hewer’s review ofZahn 1( s ^jol 
Lit Rundseh , no r; see TkSL{ 00), p 37 . 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS 

Baudriz-Lkgrand. La dated*^ 

' sance du Christ et celle de sa mojt. 
prouvde par des dv&nemen 
Bruxelles (16) 0.50 H1 _gtrien 

Beyschlag. Leben Jesu. IL 

BourassA. Hist, de Jr, Chnst Man f c ( 3 68) 
dvang. et la tradit. Tours-Mame V 3 
Bovon. See ThSL (*o°)» P37» j 

Buckley. The wit & wisdom ot jc 

Bo-West (213) 1 _ hler ud lagtc. 

Bugge. Jesu Hoved-Parabl 

Kebnh-Gyldendal ( 328 ) 5 { chr i s t. 

Butler. How to study the me o 

Ed-C 4 . M-Bruck* 

Chamberlain. Worte Chnsti. 

mann (286) 4 * 5 ° , r te author- 

Cole. Teaching of ®ur Lord. ^ ^ 
ity & its themes. NY Kei v, 

(68)0.25" .. , nur lord. NY- 

D’Arcy. Ruling ideas of our 
Armstrong ( 158 ) °- 6 ° 


Chin, study manuals, no a Ph- 

Dawson. The man Christ jesu 
Jacobs (458) 1 • 5 0, * t . p-P 2.50 

DAsbrs. Le Ch riSt ^Our Saviour’s per- 
Didon. Jesus Christ Our Transl by 

son, mission & S P* \ Gibbons. 2 
O’Reilly; pref. by Cwtl- 
vols. NY-A (580, 488) 5 
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Dropsie. The life of Jesus. From & inch 
the accusation until the alleged resurr., 
with an account of the cross, crown of 
thorns, etc. Ph-Billstein (28) paper 
Dufour. J^sus-Christ, HWrateur de la 
femme. P-F 2 

E^smus. Concio de puero Jesu. Lo- 
Bell 2-6 

oW Engl, transl. by Lofton 
Esser. Chnsti Leid u. Herrlichkeit. Pa- 
Esser (178) bd 2.50 

Evers. Gleichnis vom ungerecht. Haus- 
halter. Krefeld-Hohns (67) 1 
FARQUHAR. The schools & schoolmasters 
of Christ. Lo-Stockwell (184) 2-6 
Fiebig. Der Menschensohn. Jesu Selbst- 
bezeichnung, mit bes. Beriicksichtigg. 
a. aram. Sprachgebrauchs f. 4 Mensch ' 
untersucht. T-M (134) 3 
Ribs. Hvelka slutsatser om Jesu person 
kunna dragas af hans sjalfvittnesbord i 
Johannes evangelium? Upsala-Schultz 
( 36 ) 0.75 

Fuller. Primary sayings of our Lord 
during great 40 days in their relation 
to the church. NY-L (336) 2 
Furrer. Leben Jesu Christi. Z-Miiller, 
Werder & Co (272) 4 ’ 

G Nv m */ first int erpreters of Jesus. 

WY-M (436) i. 25 n 

LiRRPm. Entretiens sur les paraboles 
evangeliques. P-B&B 
Hollmann. Bedeutung d. Todes Jesu 
nach semen eig. Aussagen auf Grund 
.S 110 ? 1 - Evangelien. T-M (168) 3.50 
H °^ mann ’ O. Leben Jesu. T-M (439) 

H »J he st ° ry of a y°>™g man. A 
T-- 1 ^ °i Chnst. Bo-Page (248) 2.50 
J Tm a n R ' Die Gleich nisreden Jesu. I. 
Allgemeinen* T-M (328) 7.20 
Die Herrlichkeit Jesu. L-D 

Uo) 0.75 

K naeh H He " lichkeit J« s “ Christ! 
d * 3 ersten Evangelien. L-D&Fr 
1331 0.50 

AE-l/TZ, l9 ft 

r^-r acles of Jesus ns “arks of the 
I ° f ll {f* HY-Dutton (296) 1.50 

T RlSen Master - Ca-UP (504) 6 
L lar ^ SUS 1 ’ A J exan drin. Le symbole 
Lerov f^ ,X V^T Mais °nneuve (130) 5 

Life & wo“k „Mh' e P R B '. aUChe5ne( J 46)3 
p * ... ot the Redeemer. By 12 

I dlvlne s. NY-Dutton (340) in 

uibeme W v.> IeS n Got *’ Mensch Oder 

Macint™„ Ruhh ^ 0 ™^ 5 (l6) 0-15 

Ln-R^ - .t” Jesus: s »ge & saviour. 

MiuTp f'T'* < 285 > 3 ~ 6 » 

shMl’ 2 ^°° k,ng ttnto Jesus - Lo-Mar- 

N StnU* RD ii ^ CSU Todesweg. Geschtl. 
Nelson* ? m- ff re * e * Tiedem (39) 0.30 

" alk With Jesus - Ci “-J&P 


Ollivier. The passion: a hist, essay. 

Transl. by Leahy. Bo-Marlier(44o)i.5o 
Otto. Die hist.-kritische Auffassung v. 

Leben u. Wirken Jesu. Go-Dietrich(66)i 
Philippson. Haben wirklich d. Juden 
Jesumgekreuzigt? 9 L-Kaufmann (64) 1 
Planus. Pages d’dvangile. I. Quelques- 
unes d. declarations de Notre-Seigneur 
jesus-Christ. P-P (516) 3 
Regla. jesus de Nazareth. P-Flam- 
marion 

Reischle. Jesu Worte v. d. ewigen Be- 
stimmg. d. Menschenseele in religions- 
gesch. Beleuchtigung. Hl-N (30) 0.80 
Sauer. Die Christuslegende in ihrem 
Verhaltnis z. arischen Mythologie. L- 
Sangewald (91) 2 

’ “Gottcrod. Menschendicnst 
cf. ThLz ’oi, no 17 

Scholler. Jesu Religion, eine Relig. d. 
Liebe, d. Tat u. Wahrhaftigkeit, nicht 
d. Glaubens [from ZSchw ]. Z-Fasi & 
Beer (27) 0.60 

Schweitzer. Das Abendmahl im Zu- 
sammenh. mit d. Leben Jesu u. d. Ge- 
schichte d. Urchristentums. 3 H. T-M 
x. Das Abendmahlsproblem (77) 1.60. a. Da* 
Messianitats- u. Lciaensgeheimniss. Skizze d. 
Lebens Jesu (iax) a.40. 3. Gesch. d. Abend- 
mahls v. d. histor. Feier bis auf Irenaeus (to be 
publ. in 190a) 

Sinowitz. Licht u. Wahrheit tiber Jesus 
Christus. Eine Offenbrg. ttber d. Unter- 
schiebung d. N. T. u. d. Kirchengesch. 
durch d. Schriftgelehrten d. Talmud. 
I. L-Schmidt (170) fr 3 

Essene origin of Christianity 
Stevens. The teaching of Jesus. NY-M 
(220) o.75» 

N. T. handbooks ed. by Mathews 
Sulze. See ThSL (’oo), p 38, col 2 
Thudichum. Die wahren Lehren Jesu. 

L-Sangewald (216) 3.50 
Watson (“Ian Maclaren”). The life of 
the Master. NY-McClure, Phillips (316, 
16 full-page ill) 3.50 

Wendt. Die Lehrejesu. 8 G-V&R(65o)i2 


Abbott. Christ's attitude toward malicious accu¬ 
sations. BIV, Je 

AbhedAnanda. Did Christ teach a new religion? 
BrahmavAdin, Mr 


Bahnsbn. Die 1 


[esu vom Reiche Gottes 


j Predigt Jet 

nach Joh. Weiss. PrM, Ja 
Bartlktt. The great commission. BSt, My 
Bea£,k. The empty tomb & the risen Jesus. 

Bernard, E. R. Value of the ascension. ET, Ja 
Bernard, T. D. Judean ministry of Jesus. III. 
IV. ET , F, Ap 

Bbwer. Original words of Jesus in John 31:15-17. 
BIV, Ja 

Boswortr. What the Nazareth years 'did for 
Jesus. BIV % D 

Bowman. The death of Jesus. A synoptic study. 
RChR, O 


Brbysig. Jesus u. d. Juden. Die Wage (Vienna), 


BrOll. 

latus. 


E^reifung u. Ueberlieferung Jesu an Pi- 
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Buekhaedt. Oertlichk. d. Grab. Chnsti.CArfP,r7 
Chesnais. Let lemma su tombeau du Chmt. 
p«»; d’unc concordance des dvangiles. ArK- 
Chr, Ap , ~ 

Cholmond*l*y. Christ & the woman of Canaan, 
Matt. xs:ax-a8. ET,T> 

Coll*. Die Pointe d. Gleichnisses v. d. io Jung- 
frauen. NkZ, N ... , .» 7 t 

Couard. Jiid. Sagen Uher d Leben 

_Altchr. Sagen iiber d. Leben Jesu. Ibid ,Mr 

Cram*. The pounds & the talents (Luke 19:11-37 
& Matt. 35 :14-30)- BSt, Mr 
D. F. Christus. ChrW, 35; see P. K., ibid ,.38 
Dahikl. The self-testimony of the exalted Chnst, 
Rev. x:x7,18. BSt, Je 
Darling. Eschatology of our Lord. BSt, F 
Davison. Christ & modem criticism. LQR, Ap; 

MR(S), My . ... 

Dickinson. Jesus’ method as a teacher (Lult 
34:13-35)- BSt, A? 

Dodkrlkin. In welchem L«ibe stand Christus auf. 
EKZ, no x4 . , . 

. Drummond. The use & meaning of 

“the Son of man’’ in the synoptic gospels. 
77*S,Ap,Jl 

Edgar. Harmony of accounts of our Lord s resur¬ 
rection. BSt, Ap . . , . 

_Angelic manifestations in connection witn 

our Lord's resurrection. Ibid, My 
Egypt, origin of the story of Christ. Buddhist ,Ap 
Fakhoury. Poeme littiraire sur l’enfance du 
Sauveur. al-M, 1 

Findlay. Christ’s name for the Holy Spirit ET,]\ 
Flournoy. Why was John convinced, by the right 
of the grave clothes, that Jesus was risen? BSt,Z> 
See Hamilton, ibid, N 

Fonck. Studii biblici. La vita di Gesu. Civ Catt, 
XVIII, iii, 75-8*; iv, 202-9 
Furrer. Wei teres 2. Frage nach d. Grabe Christi. 
ChrW, 18 

Gabrieli. Gesu Cristo nel Qorano. Bess , nos 
55/6, 32-60 

Cell. The site of the holy sepulchre. PEFQS, 

-^Excursus on the resurrection, on the hypoth¬ 
esis that it took place from a tomb similar in con¬ 
struction to the tombs of the kings, & in that 
vicinity. PEFQS , O 

Gohrb. Das Grab Christi entdeckt? Chr W, 14 
Gray. The three cups (Luke aa: 18). ET, Ap 
Gregorovius. Die Geburt d. Jesus v. Nazareth. 
Freies Wort, I, xx 

HalSvy. L’dpisode de la femme adultere. RS, J1 
Harnack. Des sources sur l’aeuvie et la personne 
de J6sus (transl. from “Das Wesen d. Christen- 
tums”). RChr, Je 

Hauft. Zur Charakteristik d. Reden Jesu. DEBl ,S 
Henslow. Christ & the book of Enoch. Chu of 
Engl Pulpit dr* Eccl Rev , Mr 
Hersmann. Parable of unjust steward. BSt, Ja, F 
Hilgrnfeld. Die Geburt Jesu aus d. Jungfrau in 
d. Lucas •Evangelium. ZwTh , Ha 

-Die Geburts- u. Kindheits-Gesch. Jesu 

(Luke 1 :s—3:5a). Ibid, Ha 

-Gleichnis von d. zehn Jungfrauen, Matt. 

35:1-13. Ibid, H 4 

Holtzmann, O. Der Messiasglaube Jesu. ZN- 
TW, H 4 

Huizinga. The testimony of the gospels & epistles 
to the resurrection of Christ. BSt, My 
Joyce. Christ & little children; Christ & the sick; 
Christ & the devil; Christ & the women. IER, 
Ja, Ap, Jl, O 

Jumghans. Verklsirung Jesu auf d. hi. Berge. 
PbHKS (H 5), F 


Klein. Hosanna in d. H8he. ZA'TW'', H 4 
Ronig. Warum wurde Christus als Komg verspo 

Labanca^ ^Intomcfalla vita di Gesu Cristo. HA, * 
Lrti. La ‘Vita di Gem’ di Ernesto Renan in Its* 

L^VD.^wrilchri.. in lettere 
Macfadybm. Did our Lord ever .peak in irony 

Macpheesoh. Tie gospel* ** » * oar “ lo ' 1,1 
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Peter, /bid, N -7.011 Ha 

Hupfeld. Jak. 9:14-16. ZtRU, 

Wohlenberg. Glossen s. x. Johannesbnei 

Jl ‘ S The Apocalypse 

Bougueval. L’apoc. 4 l’«s»g« d « fidWeS ' 
AbbevUle-Paillart (323) euatt fge- 
DlEKAMP. Mitthellgn. ub. £““jjs. 
(undenen Commentar d. ° ^ 0 . 5 <> 
Apokalypse. [* us ^L, c i,es, Lo- 
Gibson. Apocalyptic sketc 

Stockwell (152) 2 5.1 j. d. Apo- 

GRATTAN-GOINNESS-ScWuSaeU-^,, 

kalypse. B-Buch-u- rak ol , 

Haussleiter. See ThSLK “,^ vela aon 
Huntingford. Interpret, o iM 

'• c> - 

Smith, C. E. Th '" or ‘ d ‘ c g Xse.' Fre- 

interpretation of the Apocaiyp 
donia-author (218) 0.75 Lyon - 

Vernay. La vision de S. jean. 

Vitte 8 . ADOcalyp** 

Boscawbn. Egyptian element in 

BOR, IX, 3 
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«P' e Z c aM ^* eres Apoc. 13:18. ZN- 
TIV, H 2. See also ET. 0 , p 30 

D U M* Y b ^ deniftre r ^ ,ation - UC, Ja, F 
V. M. Rev. 10:5, 6. ET J1 

^-u^DieC'ffen^. Johannes. 

Porvbs. Revelation of John. BSt, J c 
Riedel. A u. 0 . StKr , H a 

BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 
Beet. The immortality of the soul • * 
protest. NY-E&M(iiOoTc 

^Reprinted from Expositor 5 ' 75 

B deo„f s CI J’ Le .P r °Pt'dtisme chrdtien, 
aepms les ongrnes jusqu’au ‘Pasteur’ 
d Hennas. ID C-C (64) 

Burning. Seep 46, colt 
Bougaud. Divinity of Christ tr bv 
Curr,e. NY-Yoing (176)1 y 

de« P r E h' Der GIaube nacl > d. Evang. 
DAv'Es The 5 ., E1_EV GeSeU (32) 020 

^%r h V^{^ 5 ? rcession 

Ktrr Lectures, 3 d ser. ** 5 

(n“n« D ' Christ ’y° fN -T. Lo-Green 

Foundation truths. See p 46. col t 

dM 1 rh "■ j m & r *demption; or, why 
did Chnst die ? Lo-St 2-6 y 

r™ SEND .°, RF \ See p 42, col 2 

““?, a " a ismeott ^ van «ile ? P-F 1 

G Vt» T0N i T ? e **°*y Eucharist in N T 
Milwaukee-Young Churchman 0.15 

s« nsi (’ E )“, n “i I of & c ,( lri , stianit y 

H ne R sToI Bi 4«’ tTll A P-‘' a ^a:- 

NY-Young (88) 0.40 1 " S g ° SpdS ' 

kin S (8 4 ) C 3 riSt ’ S ChriStianity ' Lo - Si ”P- 

K th™miv Jh 6a f ape „ & tllc eucharistin 

KE C i h LY Stia Th° Ve **“?* 

memo. in Noto T «‘ a - 

Nl Christ * T rp church ' 5 one foundation. 

strong £ 3 C r‘ CT, *““ m : NY -*nn- 
Rose. See p 50, col 2' ' SSme year > 

[J^C 4 r‘r >4 J V S ^ G °^ eit U * d * Kre «z- 
SCHULHOF La’i/Jf f G ““R ^ 9 °) 1.20 
sented in n L t f /°i 81veness aa Pre- 

Lo-Simp k r n( T 76 ^ S l U 6 dy ' n the ol- 

THO r' T r Se * p co * 2 

Jeheber (288°3?5o^ de Chr * st * GeD hve- 

"n °d Rl Uk ^ GIaube nsgerechtigk. 
Tr6mp E r “ ^"Sprottau ( 7 1 

Schriften d pi' S ande nach d. 
Vellenga De IciW ? armstad * < 26 > 

heilige doop naar het 


^oTo W 90 TeStament ' ^ trec ht-Kemink 

W T-M L ( 422 f 7 nf “ ge “ nSerer Reli « ion - 
„. See ZE-LKZ, 37 

EvgTn. G aS V& e R S t9?f8 eimniS ^ dCn 

ev/im.'*” Bei "' *• v "»OndnU des Markus- 

Y NTkbb?y°(280 5 . ° f b ° 0k ° f ACtS ’ 

A SIS,Jl‘ <i0C,ri "' ^ ’* M da “ saint Paul. 

"sssrai s i?r u My e,uiv * l “' ,or ,h ‘«*■ 

B u 5 KNER J Die £ esch - Entwiclcelung d Christo 
logie in der neutestam. Literatur. PrM J 1 

iSTTV 1 - ^ OCtrine ^tienne de rimmorta- 

,v y < “ sch "« ■” >« 

e'en?, J R a D * Thc SUffcring eod > a in St. Paul. 

C S T -u;:^'"' d “ ci “*’’ dsn. St Ma- 
CI Jy 5“ , F Paul s COnccption of Christ as Savior. 

®S 3 St StfEak.*i^gS $ f ~, 4 Ga “ k * it 

D /7’A5, Ja R, ^h teous ness of God' in St. Paul. 

D jrMV,A^r.:x.o,'i?' ra Rom “ ! - ^ 

Falconer. The promise of the Father. BSt. My 
aC00 " r * • oChri " (John 
G AX*Ja^* °( spiritual repair (Col. 3 :,o). 

G ^m H 'l'A'i'" U , Di ‘ vldso,mschaft »0‘* d. Syn- 
Hamrsnson. “Christ, the Amen." BSt Je 
jA n“k') Ckr*%' m EV!, °*" iura ' < Z “ H >o- 

jA sT''iv!j“ ,v sr/ir: h s',i^ 6 ? Goha ^ 

Jasms. Niedergefahren zur H611e. BG, Ap 
Johnson. Timeliness of Paul’s teach’g. CIV F 
JOlichbr. Paul. Theologie. TAR, My * 

K 'rjdjr aIaO “° Cep,i0n 0( *« 1»*ri« « 
im N * T ‘ 

KUhl. Bibl. Theol. des N. T. TAR, J e 
Kunzb. Der Christus d. 4. Evgl. AE-LKZ, 41 ff 
A7^Mr, Ag aU,ine aDthropolo « r & Chrn. doctr. 

^tensES" < s, , i* a & - w 

L sSpmreS hr !syf m!” °” ,lM ““‘d'E » «h« 

Ll 5vSz?Ap N ' Heil,bedeutun « des Todes Jesu. 
Macnaughton. Paul’s gospel. QQ, Ap 
M ^Xje Y ; Jl 1116 5CVen glit8 of the H °iy Ghost. 
Monop . La doetr. du royaume de dieu. RCAr, Ap 
Evangile et messiantsme. RTAOR if 

^h^teiaijfrss!Sr , * a 
1 Sttss&gsrw 
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Thomas. Principles of 
Vos. Pauline conception ^ R Ckr, 

Wagner. Aimer vos ennemis. Matn. 5 • 44 


PSIRBWUS. U KOlOii. dd v *“e'| 0 

p d s i^«^ ,h ' pU “; * 

Schultze. Die Logik d. Anler.tehung^l»«b«n»* Fue-UmeeuJ 

PrM,As rl , n Weber. UeberdasKomgtumChrist.. Atf* 

swm, Do V.rtWmi. von Gen. ». GUuben H 

bei Paulus. ZNT 1 V, H a, 3 

D. HISTORICAL THEOLOGY 
general works, and treatises 

GRACK. Studien iib. d. dramat. Behand- 
° lung d. Gesch. von Herodes u. Marian¬ 
ne f n d. engl. u. deu. Litteratur (Mas¬ 
singer, Fenton, Hebbel, Stephen, Phil¬ 
lips). ID K (130); L-Schack 2 

liiucHER. Mod. Meinungsverschieden- 
i heiten iiber Methode, Aufgaben u. 

Zwecke d. Kir.-Gesch Mb-E (24) 0.50. 

Kraus. Essays. II. <4 | 2 av5 

Maitland, Gwatkin, & others. Essays 
on the teaching of history. NY M 

Mirbt. °Quellen z. Gesch. d. Papsttums 
u. d. rom. Katholizismus. 9 T-M( 504 ) 7-50 
Quiller-Couch. Oxford book of Eng. 

verse, 1250-1900. O-CP (1084) ioh6 
Rausch. Ki. u. Kirchen im Lichte gnech. 

Forschung. ID Jena (32) 

CHAVAN^^jrindpe de l’histoire du christiams- 
Kbhr. Papsturkunden in Turin; in Piemont. 

J^aMurVunden im ehemyliyen P.mmonlum 
u. im siidwestl. Toscana. /**«» no J J_ 

Tigert. Study of church history. M ACS), Mr 
W. Haraack al$ Historiker. EKZ, 6 ff 
History and Biography 

Aerssen. Kirchengesch. Steyl-Missions- 
druck ( 399 ) bd 4 

Archibald. The trend of centuries; or, 
the histor. unfolding of the divine pur¬ 
pose. Bo-PP (422) 1.25 „ „ 

Beitrr. s. sacks. Kir.-Geschtchte. 15 - H. 

(1900-1901). Hrsg. v. Brieger. L- 
Barth (340) 7 ... 

Benigni. Historiae ecclesiasticae pro- 
pedeutica. Ro-Pustet (132) 2 
Best. The victories of Rome, & the 
temporal monarchy of the church. 4 
N Y-Benziger (166) 0.45 
Creighton. History of papacy. (New 
ed.) I. Lo-Longm (408) 5 n 
Fowler. Christian Egypt, past, present 
& future. Lo-Ch Newsp Co (336) b 
France chrdtienne, la, dans l’histoire. In- 
trod.parLANG^NiEUX. P-FD( 6 oo) 4 to 15 
Gindraux. Hist, populaire et illustrde 
du Christianisme. P-F (558) 6.50 
Transl. of Oehningeris famous book 
Glaser. “ Kirche ” weder griech. noch 
gotisch. M-Lukaschick (24) 1 
Nachtrag ru: “ Woher kommt d. Wort Kirche? * 

Goyaux,P£rateetFabre. Le Vatican. 

I, II. P-FD (471, 310) each 4 


I. La papaut* et la civilisation; II. be g°W 
nement ae l’dglise t n oliU d’Abis- 

Guidi. Le lisle dei metroponn 

Cyprus from coming of q{ Brit j S h 
Barnabas t0 com “ e g T m Lo-M ( 73 ») >5 

Ha se^ Kiiv-Geschichte. I . 3 L-BreiUcopf 

Heidrekih^ Kir.-Gesch. B-Heine (w>*) 

Jonm! A° T. Ecclesiastical empire 

fall of Rome to F e “S* b J 1588)2.50 

Creek, Mich-Rev & H Wender- 

Kreusch. Kir.-fesch>chted.w 

*S£ ^ 

depuis Jdsus-Chnst jusq 
Tournai-Casterman (7*5) 5 auS <j. 

LEPP. Wichtigste LeteMb^ ^ 

christl. Kir.-Gesch. Kw‘ sro 

(20 4 ) bd 2-60 { churc h of Scot- 

Macpherson. History ° 

land Lo-Gardner (4&o)J 
From earliest times to Scotland. Her 

McCRIE. The churchofoco ^.^cj 

divisions & her re-unions.Lo 

& Wallace ( 394 ) 5 « .. d . pipste 

Ppluok-Harttung. BuUe jo _ p(439) 

bis z. Ende d. 12. Jahrn. p n aland& 
RA 1 T. Outline °f r e‘ all0 “_ B lackie 7-* 
Scotland, So? -1 ?*? 7 : f im Grundriss. 
Sohm. Kir-Geschichte im o 

L-Ungleich (226) 3 s . Tours- 

Tours. Les P a P es ' 

Mame (239) Pictures of ch.h> st ” 

TYLER & HARGR * V f E m P close Of N.T. w 
in pen & pencil, tro ™ c idg e(304) 3 .-* 
Brium. 


Wynne. 

Lo-P ( 270 ) 5 Geschickts- 

ALBERT. Partial - Kir.-Gesch. D* 

blatter, II, 8 A landesherrl'clg 

Brandenburg. E ^*ib£?in. Sachsen. HV ’ 
Kirchenregiments im a Gtschichts- 

Clemen. Partial-Kir. -Gesch. V 

blatter, II, 9 , 
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c SJS^;,v^ I 0 g e 3 inI d ' n ° ,ta “ poat,icio - 

“aSS r.V^'*** "* |,E *yP“ chrAienae. 

Jsassais!;, *nr- 

Lammbns. Sec pi, col I 


Dumav. La chapelle St. Nicolas, dite 
Jehannot-Bar, d’Arnay-Je-Duc (i4Ci- 
I79i). Beaune-Batault (60) 45 

Durand. Monographic de l’tSglise Notre- 
Damc, cath^dralc d’Amiens. I. P-Pi 
(S 4 S» 180 figs, 48 pi) 75 
Duval. Hist, politique, religieuse et lit- 


Ij 3 S«enti:’^^ 0 qU ' " “ n r6,e d *“ '* 
N c2d5ihte“ r '^ta“hT d ' Kum ’ s<:l ’“ Kir -- 

°““®«lco m ci|. & somequcs.ion.ot .h.day, 

”r^Vf r H b s roeCh,S Werk ib * d -’ Papsttum - 

Stimson. Evolution of the Catholic ch. Ind t M yx6 

Local and Provincial Church Hlatorv 

m IS ‘, Sc ° ttish cathedrals & abbeys Lo- 
Blackw 8-6« • Ph-Pr^k nj d t 

“ b 2 - 5 °'’ 

umont. Et.histor.surl’abbaye de Lux- 
B* e zm 59 L~i 7 r 0, 'c L “ euil_Patte 8 a y( 12 ') 

BL s r T K EW ' G ! anes sur U cathidrale de 

#> 10 

CH B OMTON R °H er (2 **’ ‘ 11UStr> et ‘” 8 ran ” 

. Hist, de l’gglise Sainf r» 

relilrioni ^ etemal “ty; Rome, its 
rel^ons monements literature, & ’art. 

fV.ii.- L Ga y & Bird 25 n 
C tionum e P ls ^°| arum > pastoralium instruc- 

tech I^ 6 n LER - Peitrr - *• hess. Kir- 
K« ( ,L. h .' I r7.k G a . n ? s ‘~ Ber g s t r aesser( 111 ) 2 
scher Kir .G«rk u » a *>en auf d. Gebiete hessi- 

?«Rwalkap1Sfs^s ,K j^;^ h - i Fricdber- 
lkr. Gesch. <L Refnm^? an ®'' Fenode.—K okh - 

Um " Ba ” 8 s 

en Dauphin rf* abbatiale de St. Antoine 
_ Ha ( I o 3 tt ii, u G ^ ) n ° ble - Fal <i- & p e, S 

0 Laniedoc° CU T en B e SUr ‘'“M™"- d- 

18' stecles). P-pf( 5 T 2 r )7o g,eUE(l2 ' 


IS , croisade" P-Tr 6 J * “ prem,4re 

• i C ‘ rChe “• Staat in Lubeck. L-D 

| (46) 0.60 

Houtin. Les origines de i’dglise d’An- 
8ers ' .La ihgende de St. Rend. Laval- 
Goupil (80) 2 

‘ JX ? IC k E * . Kir ^ he zu PIa «en bei Dresden, 

I bearb. im Kulturbilde d. Zeit. Dr- 

Focken (80) 0.50 

. Jahrbuch d. Vereins fur evangel. Kir -Ge- 

, Gt-B ( e 25if3 afSChaftMark ' m(l90l) - 

Ka J ATA *„ LVJ 8 lise grecque catholique de 
Marseille et vie de Saint Nicolas de 
Myre. Marseille (240) 

Love. Histoire de l’dglise de Besancon. 

1. Besanjon-Jacquin (347) 

Mabille. L’dglise de Port-Royal-des 

8 h ^ S re ( sT° 4 " ,7,0) - P - Langl ° iS(54 ' 
Meynieux. Le clergd du diocfcse de Li¬ 
moges. ID Limoges (64) 

, oeuvre de rlforme morale des Ivdques d'anrfet 
les statuts synodaux (lags-xSio) 1 * P 

Moniquet. Les origines de Notre-Dame 
de Lourdes. P-Savafcte 3.50 

* T,tb “ ***• m *Mioa- 

M ? N ? I f R - L'dglise de Runan. Vannes- 
Lafolye (41) 
bes origines; son histoire 
Rochemonteix. Les £glises romanes 
des arrondissements de Saint-Flour et 
de Murat (Cantal). P-Impr nat (76) 

— L’^glise de Lascelle (Cantal). 

Caen-Delesques (10) 

RomERE Notice hist, et archSol. sur 
l eglise de Dannes. Boulogne-sur-Mer- 
Hamain (58) 

Routledge. Church of St. Martin Can¬ 
terbury. NY-M (101) 0.60 
Sauerland. Vatikan. Urkunden u. Re- 
gesten zur Gesch. Lothringens. I (24. 

XH i2 94 —25. IV. 1342). Gesam. u. 
bearb. Metz-Scriba (454) 10 
Saurel. L’ancien clergd du dioefese de 
Montpellier. Montpell-Pierre-Rouge 

I. Les constitutionnels (96) 0 

Schmidt, J. Chronik von Gaiberg- 

Waldhilsbach. Hd-Evgl Verl (150) 21* 
Beitr. z. pfaizer Kirchengeschichte 
Schmidt,P. Trinitats-Kirche zu Danzig. 

Danzig-Ev Ver.buchh(i22,6 ill, etcji.50 
Schriften d. Vereins fiir schleswig-hol- 
stein’sche Kir.-Geschichte. II. Reihe. 

II, 1. Kiel-Cordes (144) 2 
Bangkrt. Das alteste Oldesloer Kirchenbuch: 
Bimnatzki. Die Melster d. Gottorfer FUrsten- 
stunls 
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Strange. Catholic church of Worcester. 

NY-M (H 5.53 ill) o.6° 

Stutz. Das Miinster zu Freiburg 1. Br¬ 
im Lichte rechtsgesch. Betrachtung. 
T-M (40) 0.80 

Trouet. L’dglise de Larchant. Nemours- 
UHLHORN^Hannoversche Kir.-Gesch. 

St-Gundert (187) 3 “ 

Weisflog. AUes u. Neues aus Geact 
d. Lutherkir. Plauen-Kell (38 ,9 Taf) 1 
Zeitschr. d. Ges.f. nicdcrsacks. Kir.-Gesch. 
Hrsg. v. Kayser. VI. Braunschweig 
Limbach (292) 5 

Bannwa. (la rUlKjOT ’ 

founded to6o). RAChr,iqy-aii . 

Dschknt Bedeutg. d. Lokalkir.gesch. MkPr, jc 
Fkldkamm. Erfurter Weihbischofe. Mitth d Ver 
.... von Erfurt , H« . 

Flam ion. Lea anciennes l.stes ipiscopale* de* 
quatre gTands sieges. EHE - J* £ p ’ J 
Julukn. A travers les ruines de la Haute Ewp* • 
J (On Christian antiquities & traditions.) al-M , *3 
Okrgkl Collegium Beatae Manae Virginiai zu 
Erfurt.’ Beitr.z. Erfurter Universitatsgeschichte. 
M Ver Gesch von Erfurt, H aa 
Zahm. Kitchen u. kirchl. Stiftungen in Arneburg. 
Jahresb d Altmdrk Veretns f vaterl Gesch % 
Sals we del, vol a6 


HAURi.ChriatentdUrgememdeu.Nea 

zeit. {SGVSTk R G,2^ T-M(37)o« 
Levasseur. Hist, des ciasises 

netuShaS.p“ousse.u(988,88) 

Anglican churches. L(^Sk (291 > 

_1 Old Anglicanism & modem 

alism. Lo-Sk (264) 5 , j. in . 

Quinquet de Monjour. F nce ,de- 

Rodocanachi. Lcsinst t A p-Pi(432) 
nal. de Rome sous la paj) Verhaltnis 

Sauer. Das Chnstent. 1 • 


Government and Polity 1 Worship and Life 
Battaini. II papato nella civilti e neUe 
lettere. Ro-Pustet (91) 0.80 
Boerger. Belehnungen d. deu. geistl. 
Fiirsten. L-T(i6o) 3.60, Einzelpr 4.80 
Leipziger Stud, auf d. Gebieted. Gesch., VIII,r 
Cath. church from within. NY-L(405)2.50 
Christ. L’dglise chrdt. et ses mceurs. 

Tr. de l’allemand. P-F 2 
Funk. Zur Gesch. d. Wucherstreites. T 

Laupp 0.75 .iv 

Gay. Arsenal antipapal. C-C(232,in 2 cols) 

Dictionnaire des hdr&ies, impostures et idols- 
tries de l*£glise romainc. Trad, de 1 lUliwi 
GindraUX. L’infallibilitd papale. Hist. 

et examen de la doctrine. ID Genfeve(62) 
Goyau. Autour du catholicisme social. II. 
P-Perrin (336) 3.50 

La democratic chrdt.; le monastere au moyen 
age; figurines frandscaines, etc. 

Granjon. Aper 5 U hist, sur le mamage 
des pr&tres dans I’dglise d’occident jus- 
qu’auconc. de Trentc. ID P—Noblet( 83 ) 
GuArard. Petite introduction aux inven- 
taires des archives du Vatican. P—Pi( 39 ) 
Gustine. La loi des garanties et la situ¬ 
ation internationale de la papautd. 
ID P-Rousseau (164) 

THE FIRST THREE 

Literature and Its History 
Including New Testament Apocrypha! Lit¬ 
erature 

Bardenhewer. Patrologie.* F-H(6i3)8 
See Lbnain, RHLR, N 

Budge. The contendings of the apostles. 
II. Engl, translation. Lo-Fr 25« 

The histories of the lives, martyrdoms,& 
deaths of the ra apostles & the evangelists. The 


V.UEK. '' _ pwa ld (65)2 

z. arisch. Mythol. L-S g c ^ en ^ ens t? 

II. Tl. d. Trilogie: Gotter-od. 

Schlecht. Doctnna Liturgic d. kath. 
Die Apostellehre in d. Liturgic 

Kirche. F-H (160) 5 Urchr ; st entuins 
Spitta. Gottesdienst d. .. Praxis 

u. seine Bedeutu^d. wug 60 

d. Gegenwart. G-v«n> > 

From Je» J1 CQt : nnSwes en U. Di s * 

stellt. I. Mz K ( 37 k w be com- 
Biss. Decret Grattans .nd.-w®r* 
pleted in 3 vols C*J» 

Fairbaikn. Scott, church AiK R, 

GOnthrr. Kath.Autonomie«Ung. 

Hawrn-. Historical calendu*" && ^. ichte in 
Jacobv. SandenbekenntttvfW Hk j.F 

J Kirche d. Altert. u. Mittelalt.^ Zeitalwr d. 
—^ Beichte, Busse, &&£££IU*> <> * 
Reformation u. d. P rot - 0rth ^? icn ct julien. 
La rdforme des calendners ^onen 

u. d. GemeindelW>««- An** 1 "*- 

R.lieioK VoUcsgebrfiuche .m B..u> 

CENTURIES (70-3«) 

Cl tmed N : T Who is the rich 
being saved ? r,a * 3 
Lo-SPCK (80) 1 x . M (288)l8o 

Funk. Die apostol. Vater. ^ d ^ ie0 gesch. 


.Die apostol. v sue*- ^ 
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^“er'( 27 tu martyn, “ SeleCta ' B ‘ 

CBSON^-See^pt 

Goodspeed The book of Thekla, hist 
& ling studies. Chi-UPr (36) 0.50* 

Sec ThSL Coo), 46, col 2 

Harnack. Diodor von Tarsus. 4 Pscudo- 
S ^ hnften ? Is Eigentum Diodors 

L-hTe^T - [T& ‘ V ' "• F -’ VI - «] 

“ Kforgischer Sprache fiber- 

Sa. A te,T 

x^ oth 0r Ixth century 7 * 

tiuI'p N ° teS • i “ trod - t0 stud y of Clemen. 
lC^ Re f 0gn, “ ons - NY ~ M (' 70 ) 1-25 

K rz 4 ?ir m « m ^™ L - t- 

u - **”“• 

K ?ui K d Ankl ,f n 8 e an Ciceros “de na- 
bira deoram bei Minucius Felix u 
Tertullian. UPr W (60) 

L r^ T ° PUL0S - 'V' * »' &*o\oyla 

4 “ aTi xCi 

LiPpl a t T'°' ToC ID Erl ( S 8) 

AirottimuoSS 46 fUCrint J ustini Martyris 
fom^P quaque ratione cum 

forma Evangehorum Syro-Latina co- 
haesennt. Hl-N (116) ( 

Lucu n . Seep 13,'col 3 

Mercati. See d *1 col r 
^Severas! bV^o I ° schr ‘ des 

II SMCvn •*’ ^ ertu ^ ien et ios origines; 

“ S °“ temps - 2 vog - P J 

P X3££* L ,. T ” tu ” ~ft 

. FU CS°? C T-La«pp C i 4 illUStraVit 

sSSSS 3 Ws« 

tpud I Jn~ Um ?‘“yQuadratj, Prcsbyterorum 

Epp. Pseudo ignatli t f^^‘- l J Sdeinqu ? rnartyrium. 

Patm^”' 1 •"**«* 

HaS)t PO h° 1COrum opera - * dd - Geb- 

Peter 1 ’ Ed ' IV 

L-T'( 259 ) r 6 Bnef m d ' r6 ” - Litteratur - 

^DtaRcwSl' Antil «gomena. Gi-R(i75) 3 
urchristl. Ueberliefe^^S« n,8 v hen ®*vangelien u. 
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* • ^ L,M * in A Zeit d. Monarchic, ii. 
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Goops pbbp, Early Christian hymn. BW. Ja 

-- Act ? Theda. Ibid, Mr 
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C™*“' Sylvia; Macarius. 77A.S7JI 
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Lanciani. New tales of old Rome. 
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Kichert. Anfange d. Irregularitaten bis 
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[SlrThSt, IV, 3] F-H (127) 2.40 
Rolfus-Girardey. Illustr. explanation 
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Conybbarb. Les sacrifices d’animaux dans les • 
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vos. L-A Mangkos 8 
Augustine, Confessions of. Ed. by Scott. 
New ed. NY-Dutton (284) 1.50 
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conserves au ddpartementdes imprimis 
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Trad, et comm, par Pihan, et texte latin. 

3 vols. P-Fdron-Vrau( 344 . 327 . 383 ) 
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F fwf , et .style de Victor de Vita. 

Contr. al 6tudedu latin d'Afrique. RPAi/,Ap<b 

^ZbJst^ES, hT t Inschrift d - p *p- 

Fl ??*•. 9 ,“ ch - d - a letzten BUcher d. Schrift Baai- 
bus d. Grossen gegen Eunomius 7 *X H x 
Glasb wer Vocab a laire de Uctance.iV*« iefano x 

See alf? ^° e, i 8me £ de Lactance. Ibid. Sol 
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d - HomiUend. hi. Chrysostomus, 

SWdi 

"S ( 7 S“ - ***Wr 

MlsiHr S r Chr “^'* ri ' Ch ’ ‘“ Chrr - btlg t no 4 
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the origin of high-church episcopacy* 

By Arthur C. McGiffert, 

New York, N. Y. 

• lT 1S , th L 6 P ur P ose o£ this article to trace and explain the 
,, gm °,/J 16 theor y known as high-church episcopacy—the 
ory which maintains that episcopacy is of divine appointment 
is essential to the very being of the Christian church; that 
y he is a true bishop who stands in the direct line of apostolic 

downT 0 ”’ a . nd ,S conse< l uentl y in possession of grace handed 
_ , r ° m J e a P os tles in unbroken sequence; that episcopal 
tu ,.‘ °. n “ not sim P 1 y expedient, but necessary to the consti- 

alr>n n ,i? 1 6 Clergy ’ an< ^ '■hat the sacraments through which 
> C j 6 graCe ° f Christ ordinarily operates can be validly per- 
rmed only by one episcopally ordained. In a well-known 
on apostolic succession we find the essential features of the 
ysem concisely summarized as follows: “It means, in few 
r s, without bishops no presbyters ; without bishops and pres- 
nn erS * n ° e & 4t * mate certainty of sacraments; without sacraments 
ocertam union with the mystical body of Christ, namely with 

church; without this no certain union with Christ, and without 
tnat union no salvation ." 1 

episcopa^orfblHor 10 ! 6 ^° Uba . the substance of a lecture on the validity of non- 
dation in 1901. ’ W 1Ch W&S glV6n at Harvard University on the Dudleian foun- 


1 Haddan, Apostolic Succession , p. 14. 
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The question before us is: When and under whatmcum- 
stances did this theory arise? It is to b * ° bs “ 
question concerns the origin, not of episcopacy but of P 

Liar theory of episcopacy-not of f ^ C ‘ fi ^° h Tnd the min- 
government, but of a specific theory of the church a 

"^The first person, so far as we know, to frame a theory of the 
church was the apostle Paul. This is on y w { 

expect. So long as Christianity remained * e The 

Judaism, the idea of a Christian church could hardly^ ^ ^ 

Tews, God’s elect and covenant people, c v^rtohave 

Lreh of God. and th, cri; Jowi.h disdpte ,«r ^ 

thought of separating from it in order to f theirne igh- 

th.i, own. They were Jewe, d^ngu^ed from 

bors by their beli.ef in Jesus as the Messiah and y J be 

tation of enjoying the blessings of « ‘“8 church- 

established; but they were stdl a PJ^°* ^ , e aped the 

the chosen people of God. But when { r itse if 0 n 

boundaries of the Jewish race and made a home 
gentile soil, and when new Christian communities g ^ 
divorced entirely from Judaism, the original conce ^ elves as 
inadequate, and Christians began to reco f nl “ eccl esia, but a 
constituting, not a mere segment of the old Jewi q{ Godi 

new church, a new covenant people, t e [“ ivile g es which 

taking the place of the old and inheriting a P h We 

the Jews had forfeited by their rejection of the M ^ 
find this idea already in the epistles of Paul, and 
after his time it was very common.’ re lation 

But in addition to this genuinely Jewish idea neW ' 

of Christians to God we find in Paul another an a pear s 
conception: the church as the body o r ^ but is 

already in his epistles to the Corinthians an 

J f anil see McGiffs» t > 

■ CJ. Acts 1:6; 3:1,21,23; 10 : >4 a -> »5 : 5 5 21 ! 21 ’’ 

History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age, pp. 4° f - 6 3 *• Clement, 29, 

3 See Rom. 9:6 f.; 2 Cor. 6:16; Gal. 3:15 f.; Eph. 1: '°’ *'! 

64; 2 Clement, 2 ,14 ; Hermas, Vis., i: 31 “ : 4! Barnabas, 5, 3, • ^ J2i 2 . 

24,26, no, 116, u8f., 130, 140; Irenasus, IV, 8; 9, 31 2 5-**• 
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ORIGIN OF HIGH-CHURCH EPISCOPACY 4 I 9 

u‘ early and expHcitly in his e P-'stles to the Colos- 
sians and Ephesians.* The basis for this new and striking con- 

cept.on, which was taken up by some of the early Fathers and 
e ‘' ame a P art of the common thought of the church,* is to 
thp ^ T ^ Ul ’ S m 7 Stical conception of the Christian life as 
f 0 , ChnSt W ‘ th ‘ n the believer - Into the genesis and 
growth of that mystical view of the Christian life I cannot enter 

Z k P ly Say that jt was roo t e d in Paul’s own expe- 
for C k and a£ter h ' S conversion . and can easily be accounted 
’ u his conception of the church as the body of Christ is 
^inexplicable except as the outgrowth of his doctrine of the 
nd 1 vidual Christian life. Because Christ dwells in the Christian 
we s m the church which is composed of Christians. It is 
of rZ Py that C 'I ,nst dwells in the universal church, the body 
ristians the world over viewed as one whole, but Christ 
Th • »-* n CVer ^ P ar * °I tbe church, because he dwells in every 
in H* * an Wh ° ^° eS to make U P the church. And so he dwells 
the community of Christians in Rome, in Ephesus, in Coloss*; 

oath i” ai ) y communities in Galatia; in the little circles that 
l v ed ln the house of Aquila and Priscilla, or Philemon. 

c 0 " y h COm rf y “d CVery circlc of Christians, large or small, 
be called an ecclesia— a church of God or of Christ— as 
Poperlyas the whole body of Christians the world over; for 
erever there were Christians there was Christ, and wherever 
„ " S present there was his body the church. As Ignatius 
y , following closely the thought of Paul, “Wherever Jesus 
&d Smyr ^ un * ver sal church” KaOokucrj iKKkrjeCa, 

The fact that is of especial importance for us to notice in 
• 'f.. C ° nneCtion is that Pa ul did not think of the church as an 
ution separate from and independent of its members, pos- 
ssing something which they had not, and which they could 
g ° n y h y bec oming members of it. There is no hint in 
^ * 12 • 4 I Cor. 12 : 12 f.; Col. 1 : 18, 24; 2 : 19 ; Eph. 1 : 23; 4 :1 f.; 5 : 23 f. 

Iren^us 2 ^ lement ’ 14 ; Ignatius, Trallians, II; Smymaans , 1; 

» * 4» I ; IV, 33, 8 ; V, 14, 4. 

‘See McGiffert, be. cit., pp. 128 f. 
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Paul’s epistles that Christ is in the 

in the community; that his pr esen ^ e hint that he dwells 

in any way by the church. Nor is there_ a^y h h e dwells 

in the church any more fully or anyin the thought 

in the Christian. In fact, it i s a bul nd; an J ter m for Christians. 

of Paul “church" was simply a colie body of 

Christians are the body of Christ 

Christ; Christ is the head of the ^ Ho ly 

the church; the Holy Spirit we s . imma terial whether 

Spirit dwells in the church. It u> widen y ^ in a 

Paul salutes the church in a particular p ^ Corint hians: 

particular place; and he can say, in wri . unt0 them 

“Unto the church of God whic i be sain t s " (i Cor. 

that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, ca e sources for the 

mV? We have no warrant in any of of the 

assumption that the church, in the *°^ ndently rf them; 
apostles, existed before its members or nte f ro mthem; 

that it was an institution in and o 1 se bem by virtue of 

that it had grace which it could bea was nothin g apart 

its special relation to Christ. church was 

from its members. This did not mean that th ^ 

invisible, inchoate, unformed, simp <y t e s the bo dy ° f 

unrelated Christian believers. The chu ' of many mem- 

Christ, and the body is an organism co p an organ istn 

bers; and so the church, as Paul pictur? ’ inde pendently of 
composed of many members. It had no n ot merely in 

its members, for Christ dwelt in the mem body an d were 

the organized body; but theyr conrtitu e s0 separation 

members of each other as wel as ^ many 

and isolation were inconceivable. 1 here w ^ all 

but one Spirit; and, though many members, y vid ing 

bers of the one body.* The conception of Pauh ^ ff0 m 

for the freest individualism, yet prevente ^ body had 

expressing itself in isolation and disunion. not hing a P art 

nothing apart from its members, the members 

7 Cf. also i Clement, i; and Ignatius, TraUians, praef. 

8 I Cor. 12:4 f.; Eph. 4:4- 
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from the body. Thus, though the term “ church ” was simply a 
collective term for Christians, it was not a collective term for a 
multitude of segregated units, but for the one body of believers— 
the body “fitly framed and knit together through that which 
every joint supplieth according to the working in due measure 
of each several part.” 9 

The only head of this one body—the church—was Christ, 10 
and he was the possession, not of the church as a whole merely, 
but of each individual Christian. At the same time it was 
believed that he imparted different spiritual gifts to different 
believers. The body had many members, each with its own 
individual character and place. And each gift was supposed to 
fit its recipient for the performance of some service in the 
church; for the gift was imparted primarily, not for the good of 
the individual alone, but for the good of his brethren — to pro¬ 
mote the edification and well-being of the whole body.” The 
possession of such a gift, therefore, was regarded as a divine 
call to some specific kind of labor. But the result of the pos¬ 
session by believers of spiritual gifts of various kinds was a 
difference of rank within the church. All Christians were chil¬ 
dren of God and in possession of the spirit of Christ, but some 
were called to more onerous and responsible service, others to 
service of a less important kind. Some possessed the Spirit in 
larger measure than others; some in this way and for this pur¬ 
pose, others in another way and for another purpose. The 
result was that not all Christians were on the same plane. There 
were some, as Paul says, called to be apostles, others prophets and 
teachers, workers of miracles, healers of the sick, interpreters of 
tongues, helpers, counselors, and shepherds.” But whatever 
authority and leadership any believer might possess in virtue of 
his spiritual gift was a purely spiritual authority and leadership. 
He was gifted by the Spirit in a certain way, others were gifted 
in other ways, and as so gifted they received from all true 
believers loving recognition and obedience; that is, the Spirit of 
Christ, who spoke through them, was obeyed and followed. It 

•Eph. 4 ; 16, “See 1 Cor., chap. 12. 

” Eph. 4:15; Col. 1:18. ,a 1 Cor. 12 :28; Eph. 4:11. 
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was always understood that it was the Spirit of God or of ' 

lot the person of the man, that received 

every believer had the right to reject any autho y 

not vindicate itself as Christ’s authority. 3 bestow 

Thechief of the gifts which the Spirit was supposed tobes^ 

upon believers was the gift of teaching in t e roa 
the gift, thatis, of understanding, and of 

to others, the will and truth of God or of Chn , Butthet ^ 
ing gift involved also, in a certain sense, e & : nvo i V ed that 
i„ 8 ,hc church. 1. «, in f«>. P** 1 ”'*“a, 

right; for it cried with it the .bili.y .« 
touching the duties of believers, the government o 
or the management of it. affair,.'. Such ™ 

nized as the utterance of the Spirit, wou - . - t dwelt, and 
loving submission from all those in w om e P { 

to that extent and in that way those endowed with the g 
teaching might be said to rule in the church. The ^ ^ 
spiritual only, and was not the rule of the in 
but of Christ, whose will he declared. than 

Those who were recognized as endowed m S 7 ^ 

their fellows with the gift of declaring t e wi an apos tles, 

were commonly known in the primitive c ur apostles, 

prophets, and reaches." And Srst let u. look at the^ ^ 
Apostles were traveling missionaries or evang rea ding 

about from place to place proclaiming the gospe ^ 

the kingdom of Christ. There were many o e eXC i u sive 
church, and only gradually did the na ™ e ‘ ak " ““J confine d to 
meaning which it now has only gra ua y missionaries 

the Twelve and Paul as distinguished from other kS) 

and messengers of Christ. 16 There is no sign a 

••See I Cor. 7:*5, 4 o; ... 10 ; . 4 .*, 3 Tin,4 = 3 1 3 ^ 

chaps. Ilf. Col. I = 28f ' : 

»Cf. I Cor. 7:10, 25, 40; 11:23f -. i2:8; I4:87; L P • 5 ; DiJac hl, chap. 

3: lb-, 1 Thess. 2:13; 4:2 f.; I Clement, 591 2 Clement. 17 . 

Ignatius, Phil., 7; and the Mandates of Hennas. I c f, 

*5 Acts ,3 si; ICO, 12128; Eph. 2 = 20; 3 = 51 4 •««* 
also Rom. 12 :6 f.; 1 Cor. 12 :8 £.; 14 ; 6 , 26. 

,6 McGiffert, loc. cit pp. 646 f. 
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W u heth u r ‘ he Twdve ° r ° thers ’ held an y position in the 

church; that they had an ecclesiastical office which gave them 

an inherent right to rule over their brethren. When Christ 
chose the Twelve he sent them out to be missionaries and 
preachers of the kingdom of God (Matt, io: 5 f.), and the same 
is true of the Seventy (Luke 10:1 £.), who were apostles as 
rea ly as the Twelve. Nothing was said about holding office, 
about ruling or governing the church, or about exercising any 
m of authority over those to whom they were sent. 17 It is 
°i course ’ to assume that after his departure Christ made 
the Twelve something more and other than they had been in the 
eginning, that they ceased to be merely missionaries and 
heralds of the kingdom and became official rulers and governors 
° the church. It is easy to assume either that they ruled the 
w o e church in their joint capacity as an apostolic college, or 
that they divided the world among them and took episcopal 
charge each of his own district or diocese, as is commonly 
c aimed by advocates of the high-church theory. But there is 
no hint in our sources of anything of the kind. When Matthias, 
or instance, was chosen to the place made vacant by the apostasy 
and death of Judas, he was appointed, not to rule the church, but 
°n y to be a witness of the resurrection, or, in other words, to be 
a herald as the Twelve had been before him (Acts 1:22). And 
w en Christ was about to leave his disciples for the last time, he 
commanded them to tarry in Jerusalem until they should be 
en owed with power from on high, and then go forth to be, not 
rulers of the church, but witnesses “in all Judea and in Samaria 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth” (Acts 1:8). That 
he apostles, not only the Twelve and Paul, but others as well, 
a a arge measure of authority as messengers of Christ, of ' 
ourse goes without saying; but their authority was a spiritual 
th* ‘ P ure *y and depended always upon the recognition by 
g ^. ,r ret ^ren of their possession of the divine gift of apostle- 
!, *?' “ at f n y time their possession of such a gift was doubted, 
eir authority was gone. And the right of churches and indi- 
ua s to test the claims of those that came to them as apostles, 

for the^aposUes Twe ' Ve ‘ he SeVeDty With thoSe * iven 
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and to refuse to listen to them if they did not vindicate their 
divine call, was everywhere recognized. Witness, for instance, 
Paul's reference to false apostles in 2 Cor. 2:13. his e 
establish his own apostolic character to the satisfaction of h s 
readers in the Corinthian and Galatian epistles; witness the reter 
ence in Rev. 2 :2 to the fact that the church of E P h “ us ha 
certain men that claimed to be apostles and had f°uin 
false; and also the directions in the Didachi (chap, n) 
ing the character of those that traveled about as apost e 
passage in the Didachi is especially significant in this conn • 
“Concerning the apostles and prophets so do ye aecor 
the ordinance of the gospel. Let every apostle when he 
to you be received as the Lord; but he sha no a ^ 

than a single day, or if there be need a second likewise' ’ * tle 
he abide three days he is a false prophet. And wheni t P 

departeth let him receive nothing save bread, unh e ^ 
shelter; but if he asketh money he is a false prophet, 
that a man who is to be treated in this way by the not 

who must be tested by his brethren, and whom they 
allow to remain more than a couple of days in any o 
cannot be an official ruler over them such as the episcopa 
assumes that the apostles were. Such treatment is jus m j s . 
should expect if the apostles were traveling evange is 
sionaries, going from place to place to preach t e 
Christ; tat it Is incredible if they were the official rulers of the 
churches to which they came. Think of a bishop upon g 

a visitation of his diocese being tried and tested y e , 

parishes in the way indicated! And think of his eing ^ 
as Paul was, to prove himself their bishop by an 
character, his self-denying labors, his spiritual gifts. guc j 1 

whether in the case of Paul or of apostles in en( j e d 

authority as they exercised was purely spiritual an P 
altogether upon the recognition by their brethren o t eir ^ 
call and endowment. There is nothing in the epist es 
or of any of the apostles, to indicate any other kin o a ^ ^ e j r 
ship between them and their converts, or between t em . f - t y 0 f 
churches. They issue commands, they speak with au 
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course; so did the prophets of Israel, so does any man conscious 
of uttering the word of God given him to speak. But they do 
not speak with authority because of any official relationship 
between themselves and those whom they address. Witness, for 
instance, the care with which Paul distinguishes the words of the 
Lord from his own opinions in 1 Cor., chap. 7, and notice what 
he says in vs. 25: “Now concerning virgins I have no com¬ 
mandment of the Lord; but I give my judgment (' yva>fir}v ) as 
one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful.” It 
would be absurd, of course, to deny that Paul had and exercised 
a large measure of control over the churches which he founded; 
that he was in a very real sense their ruler as he was their father 
and founder; but such control every missionary may exercise 
over his churches and every evangelist over his converts. To 
those who are his spiritual children every missionary, evangelist, 
preacher, and teacher stands in the position of a father, and his 
will and his counsel carry a large measure of authority. And 
especially would this be the case if he were believed to be, as a 
true apostle was believed to be, divinely inspired to know and 
speak the will and truth of God. 

But if the apostles held no official position within the early 
church, were they, as claimed by high-church men, themselves 
the church ? Or were they the foundation of the church in 
such a sense that the church derives its powers from them and 
exists only because of its permanent connection with them ? The 
only passage in primitive Christian literature which contains a hint 
of any such relationship between the church and the apostles is 
Eph. 2 : 19 f.: “So then ye are no more strangers and sojourners, 
but ye are fellow-citizens with the saints and of the household of 
God, being built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Christ Jesus himself being the chief corner-stone.” It is to be 
noticed in connection with this passage that prophets—that is, 
Christian prophets, as appears from the order both here and in 
3:5—are mentioned as well as apostles, so that we have no 
right to read into the term “ apostle,” as here used, any official 
character which we are not prepared to ascribe to the prophet; 
and it is to be noticed also that it is not said that the church, 
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but the Christians themselves who are addressed in thepassage, 
are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophe£ 
Evidently Paul is thinking, as in the next chapter whe e he 
speaks of the mystery which has been reveale to e 
and prophets in the Spirit, of the gospel preached to 
by the apostles and prophets, upon which then: Chnsban * A 
and life were built. There is no hint here, or anywherejl^m 
the earliest literature, of any such relation to e c or 

the apostles, all or any of them, essential t0 {arast hey 

essential to the salvation of its members, except “ t J t 

were agents in revealing God's will and truth to them. J-d ^ 
they were, not by virtue of their apostolic office, b y 

of their divine gift. , of the 

I have spoken at considerable length of the apo • 

prophets and teachers, who are frequently associated wA** 

in our early literature, only a word need be «‘ d ; 
apostles they were regarded as men especia y inspir 
the will and truth of God. No hard and fast hues can bd > 
between the three classes. All were teachers ,n the 
But apostles and prophets were apparently distinguis > ^ 

by ,h= fact that they received immediate on, hem » • 

oLn in the ecstatic state, and so »e,e more d.rect'y «d “ 
sively mouthpieces of the Spirit than those teac ers _ an d 

their knowledge of divine truth chiefly t roug nroD hetsis 
study. 18 So far as the relation between apostles an PP thc 
concerned, the apostles were commonly prop ® ts ca fflanen t, 
special work of evangelization* The call mig 0 f 

or it might be temporary and occasional, me inte r- 

the boundaries between the three classes an e spec ific 

change of names show how far they were f rom e ro0 hecy. 

offices or orders within the church. Apostleship, P P ^ 
teaching—they were only functions, whose frequen . t - on 0 f 
exercise by one or another individual under t e in or 

the Spirit commonly led his brethren to call him an ^ 
prophet or teacher. Of definite order or office t ere 


18 See the passages referred to in footnote 15 * 

19 Cf. Acts 13:1 f.; 14 :4, 1 4; Didachi chap. II. 
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Honor and spiritual authority among their brethren they all had 
not by virtue of their official relation to the church or of their 
appointment by the church or over the church, but solely by 
virtue of their relation to Christ —of their possession of special 
spiritual gifts which made them in a peculiar sense his messen- 
gers and mouthpieces. 30 

We have seen that these apostles, prophets, and teachers had 
no official position within the church and that they had no 
official authority over it. But at an early day we find regular 
officers of one kind or another in this and that local church, 
thus we hear already in the apostolic age of brlcKoiroi” Sid/covoi» 
Vyovnevoi** npomotpaHn'* and so on; and early in the second 
century the three distinct offices of bishop, presbyter, and deacon 
are testified to, at least in Asia Minor.’* How and under what 
influences did such offices come into existence? The question 
is a arge one, and can receive only the briefest and most summary 
wer here. It is quite enough for our purpose to explain the 
growth of organization in general, without attempting to trace 
e &r° w th of the separate offices. It is not one or another par¬ 
ticular form of government that we are interested to account for 
here, but only organization, officialism, institutionalism as such. 
office” 1 ^ 66 g6neral influences promoted the rise of regular church 

, F ^ St ’ the neCeSS “y of adminis tering properly the charities of 
6 C urc * 1 > which constituted a very important part of the life 

known X whe!T P ?k tS 31801 “ WeU “ the a P ostles - to be tested that it might be 

31 ActS 20 :28; Phil * 1 :1 ! i Tim. 3:2; Titus i: 7; 1 Clement, 42, 44. 

"Phil. 1 ; 1 ; 1 Tim. 3:8, 12 ; 1 Clement, 42. 

^Heb. 13:7, 17, 24; 1 Clement, 1. 

ture nf 21 ' The W ° rd r P w P* Tt P 0 * also occurs very frequently in the litera- 

the mean in Ce J ltu ^ y> ^ ut usu ally and probably always in an unofficial sense, with 

saires wh g y . ° f “ oIder Christian or one of the “ elder brethren.” The only pas- 

are Arfc t er V S any reason *° suppose that the term has an official significance 

these passaRM if 2 tUS i 15 \ J 3 J ° hn 15 1 Clement 44 » 47 , 54 ; and even in 

Unofficial sense ( r- 3 be excepted ’ the word is probably to be taken in an 
unomcial sense (see McGiffert, he. cit., pp. 663 f.). 

>s See the epistles of Ignatius of Antioch. 
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of the primitive Christian communities— a necessity which led, 

for instance, to the appointment of the Seven in serviceSi 

Secondly, the disorder and confusion in the re g 
.Inch arose as a result o. .he principle 

may but should take part whenever prompted a 

Spirit. To what the principle led in Corinth we can 
perusal of Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians Such 
orderly state of affairs, of course, could not con mu ^ 

ultimately wrecking the church. In dealing wit e . 

Paul laid down two principles which were theretoward 
govern the conduct of the religious services: V) ™ h 
thing is to be done for the edification of those presen ' 
that “the spirits of the prophets are subject to t e p ^ 

that it is the Christian's duty to refrain from taking p ^ 

services, even though prompted thereto by t e p » « ecto f 
can contribute to the edification of his brethren. and t0 

these principles must be to limit the existing re ^ orders 
open the way, not merely for the formation o officia ls, 

of worship, but also for the appointment ° f re & u that 

charged with the oversight and conduct o t e s . . tua j 

those who did not use discretion in the exercise o ^ 

gifts might be brought under control and al con us 
o,d„ pfcvct.d. The epistle of Clem™, of IMe * nm* 
generation later to the same church of Corint , ^ in 

the stereotyping process had gone in his day. 

chap. 40 : d ... we 

Forasmuch, then, as these things are manifest be °^ ma nded us to 
ought to do all things in order, as many as the Master has gtrationS he 
perform at their appointed seasons. Now, the offerings an or j n dis* 

commanded to be performed with care, and not to e ° n he would 

order, but at fixed times and seasons. And where an ^ at a fi things 

have them performed he himself fixed by his supreme wi ^ acce p ta ble to 
being done with piety according to his good pleasure mig tc( j seasons 

his will. They, therefore, that make their offerings at the app ng of t he 
are acceptable and blessed; for while they follow t e in ^ services 

Master they cannot go wrong. For unto the high-priest is . nte( j f a nd 

have been assigned, and to the priests their proper o cx i man j s bound 
upon the Levites their proper ministrations are laid. e 

* I Cor. 14:26. * ML. vs. 32. 38 See McGlFFERT, loc. at .. P- 
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by the layman’s ordinances. Let each of you, brethren, in his own order, 
give thanks unto God, maintaining a good conscience, and not transgressing 
the appointed rule of his service, but acting with all seemliness. Not in 
every place, brethren, are the continual daily sacrifices offered, or the free¬ 
will offerings, or the sin offerings, and the trespass offerings, but in Jerusalem 
alone. And even there the offering is not made in every place, but before 
the sanctuary in the court of the altar; and this, too, through the high-priest 
and the aforesaid ministers, after the victim has been inspected for blemishes. 
They, therefore, who do anything contrary to the seemly ordinance of his 
will receive death as the penalty. 

What a tremendous contrast with the free spirit of primitive 
Christianity! And yet this passage was written by one of the 
leading figures of the church within a generation after Paul’s 
death. It is interesting to notice how the author appeals to the 
Old Testament regime in support of his position; the old law 
being brought back to fetter the new, free gospel of Christ! It 
is worth noticing, too, that this epistle was addressed to the same 
church to which Paul wrote upon the same general subject, and 
that it was called forth apparently by disorders and dissensions 
similar to those with which Paul had to deal. In both cases 
abuses led to the limitation of the original spiritual freedom; 
but in the one case the controlling influence was found, at least 
indirectly, in the inspiring Spirit himself; in the other case, in a 
traditional and external system which had no possible relation 
to that Spirit in his present, living, moving power. The differ¬ 
ence is characteristic of the different ages represented by Paul 
and by Clement. When Paul wrote, the original spiritual con¬ 
ception was too real, and his own and his brethren's personal 
consciousness of the possession of the Spirit was too vivid, to 
make possible a subjection of the Spirit to the control of unin¬ 
spired men. But when Clement wrote, the original enthusiasm 
had begun to wane, while the abuses had gone on multiplying; 
and so the only effective remedy seemed to be the laying down 
of invariable laws which were never to be transgressed, and the 
appointment of regular officers who were to be implicitly 
obeyed. 

A third influence leading to the organization of the individual 
church was the necessity for the exercise of ecclesiastical dis- 
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cipline. Already at an early day, as appears, .for instance, in 
connection with the case of Ananias and Sapph.fa m jerusale 
and of the unnamed offender at Corinth to Whom Paul 
I Cor. 5 : 2, serious offenses were committed within the Chr 
circle. Whatever may have been true in Jerusalem in 
tion with the former case, it is clear from the att ® r * h d 
was no special tribunal or board of officers in ori 
with the duty of administering discipline. It 15 ‘ he chur 
whole which Paul exhorts to deal with the offender, andjio 
reference is made to church officers of any kin . tQ 

occurrences ultimately made it seem necessary or a . 
have some of its members charged with the duty o a 
ing discipline, and this, with the other considerations m oned, 
tended to promote the rise of regular ecclesiastics office • 

But it is to be noticed that all the functions referred 

regarded in the primitive church as truly spintua , no J 
seLar functions* Even the giving of to or he relief 

of the brethren was a holy and sacred act. e ^ 

not merely human, but divine gifts, prompte y Q { 

and given for the Spirit’s use. And the same * a ’ ufe 

course, of the conduct of the services, in which the * jas . 
of the church voiced itself pre-eminently, and a s>o o ^ 

tical discipline, which was exercised for the P r0 ^ C * , ^ t ^ e 
church, the body of Christ, that it might not be deme y 
presence of unworthy members and the Spirit e n 
from it. All these functions must be exercised un e *\ the 
trol of the Spirit and in accordance with the wi 0 

only Head of the church. hers—th e 

It was therefore to the apostles, prophets, an teac ^ 00 ^ e d 
spiritual men par excellence —that the church natur 
first for the performance of these various functions, ^ 

need of them began to make itself felt. But apost es, ^ ^ 

and teachers were not always present; or sometimes, a ^ 
salem, they were too much absorbed in other duties ^ 
them to give adequate attention to the functions re^ t j ierCj 
Hence the need of substitutes began to be felt here 
99 See Sohm, Kirchenrecht % Vol. 1, pp. 29 f., 69 f. 
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and thus gradually regular officers, belonging to the local church 
and intrusted with special duties within it, made their appear¬ 
ance ; sometimes Simply recognized as charged with responsibili¬ 
ties which they had already voluntarily assumed ; 30 sometimes 
appointed by an apostle or prophet or other especially inspired 
man; 3 * sometimes formally chosen by the congregation itself. 38 
But, however they were appointed, they were not regarded in the 
beginning as officers possessed of a legal right to rule over the 
church and to insist upon the obedience and submission of their 
brethren. The ability to discharge the functions referred to was 
a divine gift as truly as the ability to perform any other kind of 
Christian service; and, if anyone was appointed to official position, 
it was because it was believed that he possessed the requisite 
charisma. 33 If at any time his brethren doubted his possession 
of it, or if they recognized others as possessing it in larger 
measure, his right to perform his official functions might be 
gone. And the presence at any time of a genuine apostle, 
prophet, or teacher might make him altogether unnecessary. 34 

But, as time passed and the original dependence upon the 
Spirit grew less marked, and the need of external guarantees of 
law and order was more and more recognized, the conviction 
grew upon the church that an end must be put to the shifting 
leadership just described; and the regularly appointed officers 
of the church must retain permanent and absolute control of its 
activities. This principle was first voiced, so far as we know, by 
Clement of Rome in his epistle to the Corinthians, which was 
quoted from just above. The epistle was called forth by the 
existence of serious trouble in the Corinthian church, the cause 
of which we do not certainly know, but which may well have 
been due to a conflict between those who held that, when 
men possessed of special inspiration were present—men recog¬ 
nized as Christian prophets—they should take precedence even 
of the regular officers of the church, and should be given 

30 1 Cor. 16:15. 31 Acts 14 :23; Titus 1:5; 1 Clement, 42, 44. 

33 Acts 6:5; Didachi, chap. 15. 

33 Acts 6:3; 20128; 1 Cor. 12 : 28; Eph. 4:11; 1 Clement, 42. 

34 See Didachi , chaps. 9 and 15 ; 1 Clement, 44; Hermas, Vis., iii: 1. 
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charge of the services and of the various religious activities 
connected therewith ; and tbo.e, on the other hand «h.»_ 
tained that the duly appointed officers shou J 

in full control. 35 The former position was in accord .wl th 
primitive principle and practice, and seems at any 

by the majority of the Corinthian churc . . st00( j 

rate, was that some of the officers—per aps ^ prophets 

for their own official rights over against the rig s6 P was 
and other inspired men-were deposed from offi.• ^ 

apparently under these circumstances that Clem 
written in the name of the church of Rom . 

matter at some length, the author says: ties], or 

Those, therefore, who were appointed by theI "^- chU rch, and 

afterward by other men of repute, with the consen , wlines s of mind, 

have ministered unblamably to the flock o nS h ’ e borne a good report 
peaceably, and with all modesty, and for a long me ministra- 

with all, these men we consider to be unjustly thrust <“ho have oSered 
tion. For it will be no light sin to us if we thrust out those who 
the gifts of the bishop’s office unblamably and holily. 

It is significant that in asserting the ° 0 thing 

appointed officers of the Corinthian f^h Clement J 
of the endowment or character of the p P appears to 

who had apparently displaced them. For aug . ac uj n cr was 
the contrary, they were true prophets, and t eir the 

beyond reproach. But Clement insists never e ^ey 

authority of the regular officers of the church is supr * ^ and 

alone have control of the religious activities o except 

no one else has any right to take part in those ac de f e nding 

by their consent. It is still more significant t a , no thing 
the rights of the officers of the church, Clemen makes . 

about their possession of the Spirit. ■ The point w ic ^ 

35 See especially chaps. 14, 21, 38-48 ; and notice the ref ^“ fao occa sioned the 
in chaps. 38 and 48, and the implication in chap. 54 a fl^y might go- 

sedition were spiritually minded and would find a welcome w t j iat called it 

For a discussion of the purpose of the epistle and ^ ^ ircum , . /• Knopf’sexcep- 
forth see especially Wrede, Untersuchungen sum ersten Klemens * g TtxU und 
tions to the conclusions of Wrede (in VON GebHARDT and 
Untersuchungen , Bd. XX, Heft 1) are in the main not well taken. 

3* Chap. 44. 
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is not that the authority of men especially endowed by the Spirit 
must be recognized by the church, but that the church must 
recognize and submit without question to the authority of its 
regularly appointed officers, so long as they have done their 
duty faithfully and honestly. Thus, according to Clement, an 
officer as such has an absolute right to rule in the church—the 
right to insist that his brethren shall obey and follow him. It 
is no longer a question as to his possession of a divine gift, and 
as to their recognition of it; but, quite independently of such a 
gift, if he is a regularly appointed officer of the church, his 
authority must be recognized. 

This is the genuine official principle, and it was not long in 
gaining recognition everywhere, in part under the stress of diffi¬ 
culties similar to those which made their appearance in Corinth, 
in part under the influence of mere example. 

But this is only one element in the system whose rise I am 
trying to sketch in brief and summary fashion. Let us examine 
the growth of the other essential features of the system. The 
various functions that have been mentioned as leading to the rise 
of officers within the church were all more or less closely con¬ 
nected with the conduct of the Lord’s Supper. 37 From an early 
day the Lord’s Supper constituted the most important part of 
the religious services of the Christians, and it was for its proper 
conduct as well as for that of other parts of the service that the 
need of a leader was early felt. Moreover, the alms of the dis¬ 
ciples—the proper distribution of which early made the appoint¬ 
ment of special officers or committees 38 advisable—were 
commonly offered at the eucharistic service, and so came into the 
hands of the leader of that service. 39 And, finally, it was in con¬ 
nection with the eucharist that discipline was chiefly adminis¬ 
tered. Offenders were excluded first of all from participation in 
the sacred feast. To it could be admitted only the pure and 
holy. 4 ° And so the exercise of disciplinary functions naturally 
fell to the one or more who were in control of the Lord’s 

37 See Sohm, Kirchenrecht , Vol. I, pp. 68 ff. 

3 * Acts, chap. 6. » Justin, Apology I, 67. 

40 See 1 Cor. n : 27 ; Didachi, chap. 9 ; Justin, Apol. t I, 67. 
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Supper. Thus it was that the duties of the early officers centered 
in the eucharist, and its administration was regarded as 
chief concern, and their right to perform it their greatest privi¬ 
lege."' Clement’s assertion, therefore, of the sole right o 
regularly appointed officers to take charge of the religious ser¬ 
vices of the church involved their exclusive right to conduct the 
eucharistic service, and he undoubtedly had this in nun ^ 
he referred to their offering the gifts of the bishop s office. 

The limitation of the right and privilege of admims eri g 
eucharist to the regularly appointed officers of t e c ur 
not necessarily mean that a valid eucharist a true or 
per—could not take place independently of such o ce , 
it had a character, when administered by them, whic 
attach to it under other circumstances, and which a °” e , 

a real eucharist or Lord’s Supper. But Ignatius o 
early in the second century, goes so far as to assert this 
distinctly. According to him, the eucharist is a va 1 
rist only when administered by the bishop or his represe 
That Ignatius testifies to the existence of monarchica epis ^ 
in Asia Minor, whereas Clement knows only a p ura 1 y 
cers in charge of an individual church, is a matter o ^ 
concern to us. But it is a fact of very great importance t 
explicitly denies the validity of a eucharist admims er 
pendently of the bishop, for in the principle thus expres ^ ^ 
the root of clerical sacerdotalism, which is an essen ia 
the system we are here particularly concerned with. t 

During the second century the eucharist became ^ 

sacrifice of the church, and its chief sacrament or m ^ 
grace. Into the influences under which this took P an d 

the influences which led to the development of sacn cia^ ^ 
sacramentarianism in general, I cannot enter here. ^rist 
to call attention to the fact that the principle that t e e ^ 
is not a valid eucharist unless administered by the is °.^ vo j ves 
deputy—that is, unless administered by a clergyman 1 
the further principle, when the eucharist has become a tru 
41 Notice the use of the particle o5v at the beginning of chap. 15 0 ^ 

43 Chap. 44. 4 3 Smyrna arts, 8 ; Ephesians , 5 » c f* Sohm, loc. cit. % PP 
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fice and sacrament, that the clergyman possesses sacerdotal 
powers which the layman does not share ; that, as distinguished 
from the layman, he is a true priest. 

By the middle of the third century the sacrificial and sacra- 
mentarian principles were so fully developed that the church had 
ceased to be thought of as a community or body of men in whom 
Christ dwells, and had become a means—the only means—of 
salvation, because in it alone can sacrifices well pleasing to God 
be offered, and in it alone can the sacraments be administered, 
through which saving grace is mediated to sinful men. And so 
it was no longer Christian believers that made up the Christian 
church, but the duly appointed clergy—those empowered to 
offer the sacrifices and administer the sacraments; and the lay 
Christian became dependent upon them, not for instruction and 
assistance and leadership alone, but for his very salvation. 

The contrast between all this and primitive Christian concep¬ 
tions is very striking. There is absolutely no hint in our sources 
that in the apostolic age any particular class of Christians 
possessed sacerdotal powers not shared by believers in general. 
The Apocalypse of John calls all Christians priests, 44 and cer¬ 
tainly where Paul’s idea of the individual Christian as the temple 
of the Holy Spirit prevailed no sacerdotal distinctions could 
exist. Moreover, there is no sign that in the apostolic age a 
special minister was necessary in order to the valid administra¬ 
tion of the eucharist. Evidently no such minister was in charge 
of the service in Corinth when Paul wrote his first epistle to the 
Corinthians. It is true that disorders such as occurred there 
led ultimately to the appointment of officers to take charge of 
the services of the church, including the eucharist. But that 
was simply for the sake of order and decency. Clearly there 
was nothing in the service, as Paul understood it, that made its 
validity depend upon its administration by a particular man or 
class of men. And it did not first become a true eucharist or 
Lord’s Supper when it was put into the charge of regular 
officers. 

The whole sacramental and sacerdotal theory of the Catholic 

44 Rev. 1:6; 5:10; 20:6; cf. 1 Peter 2:5, 9. 
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church— Anglican as well as thethird 

growth. But it was fully developed by ssion in the 

century, when it found clear an comp „ an( j s00 n 

writings of the great bishop yP n *" ° in 0 f the church 
thereafter it had become the common possess 

^ ^Meanwhile another essential factor in ^y^^postolic 
are considering was growing up, the■ theory, /’ ces P sionfor 

succession. Clementof Rome first.clarnis 

ecclesiastical officers. According to im rulers,, bishops, 

Corinth —whom ho call. by 

appointed presbyters—received the'.o aemeIll ^ nothing 
mediately from the hands of apostle . {erre d upon the 

of apostolic grace, or of priestly P°J ers . apostolic 

officers by the apostles. He calls attention ^tothe.rj ^ 

succession only to show that they have a g But 

and ongb. not to be removed therefrom »' „„ me 

the reference is significant nevertheless, g appointment 

of the idea. He say. nothing about the , s „ £ . 

of church officers, nor does he represen between the 

cessors of the apostles. But the direct con ^ who had 

apostles and the officers of the churc , or was made 

become supreme by the middle of ’ t$ of the 

much of before the end of that century y ^ t heirteach- 

Gnostics. The latter claimed apostolic au y Jren£US an d 

ings. In order to show the falsity o ei ’ han ded down 

other old Catholic Fathers appealed to the tr Uc rule 

by the apostles in apostolic Scripture canon situation, 

of faith. But neither standard proved adequa come i on g 

and recourse was then had to the bishops. ot her reli- 

before into general control of the eucharis an eeded very 

gious services of the church, they ha a rea propb^ s * 

largely to the teaching functions of the early ap q{ dire 

and teachers." It was claimed now, under ion f ro m 

need, that, having received their office in tree 

• A f „ Epp. 63, 2 f., 9. .4, . 7 ; 48, 41 59 . 51 66, . (HaktkCs ed.uon). 

4« Chaps. 42, 44. « See Didachi , chap. 15 - 
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the apostles, as Clement had claimed for the officers in general, 
they had received with it apostolic grace which guaranteed ^he 
correctness of their transmission and interpretation of apostolic 
truth. 4 ® And so there was claimed for them the possession of 
special apostolic grace which the rest of the church did not 
share—grace which could be handed down to after ages only in 
regular succession from bishop to bishop. The combination of 
this idea with the idea of clerical sacerdotalism already described 
was effected by Cyprian in the middle of the third century 
And with the combination the high-church Episcopal theory of 
the church and the ministry was complete in all its essential 
features : jure divino episcopacy; the bishop necessary to the 
very being of the church, and outside of the church no salvation; 
apostolic succession; clerical orders dependent upon the bishop; 
clerical sacerdotalism and sacramentarianism. It is this theory 
which has been handed down through the centuries as the 
Catholic theory of the church and the ministry. Rejected by 
the Protestant reformers of the sixteenth century, including the 
leaders of the ecclesiastical revolution in England, it was main¬ 
tained by the Roman Catholics and given clear statement at the 
council of Trent; 50 and it found its way into the Church of Eng¬ 
land toward the end of the sixteenth century, 5 * became wide¬ 
spread there in the seventeenth, and has ever since been upheld 
by a large party within that communion; but it has never found 
a place in the official standards of the church and heis never 
secured universal acceptance. A man may be in good standing 
in the Episcopal church, either in this country or England, 
whether he accepts or rejects it. As between the view of broad- 
church Episcopalians and the view of non-episcopal commun¬ 
ions, there is no vital difference. Both stand on the platform of 
primitive Christianity in refusing to claim exclusive divine right 

48 See Iren^eus, iii, 2, 2; 3, 4; iv, 26, 2 ; 33, 8. 

49 See, e. g., Epp . 3, 3 ; 33, 1; 55, 24; 59, 5 ; 66, 4 ; 69, 3 ; 73 > 7 , 21; 74, 7 ; 75 » 
16; De Unit. Eccl., 6 . 

50 Session xxiii. 

51 See Fisher’s article in the New Englander , 1874, pp. 121-72, and Vedder 
in the Papers of the American Society of Church History , 1893, pp. 171 ff. 
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for the form of government to which they a ”L^Buthigh- 
exclusive validity for their own church aad ^ a J‘.J p J in 
churchism departs entirely from the primitive p 
the primitive period, as has been seen, the church o Chris 
not regarded as an institution possessed of : 

independently of its members, and so conferring up 

thing which they could not gain directly from ^ 
special priest class existed endowed with sacerdo l p 
shared by Christians in general; ^ “ in the 

employed at all, imparted no special laterkno wn 

least requisite to the valid administration of the 


as sacraments. 
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RELIGION AND THE TIME-PROCESS. 


By Arthur O. Lovejoy, 

Washington University. 

Throughout the long series of changes of fashion in cate¬ 
gories, which it is the business of the historian of philosophic 
and theological opinion to record, it is significant that the cate¬ 
gory which gives its very form and constitution to all human 
consciousness, as we know it here, is perhaps the one which has 
been most universally and consistently out of vogue, in the reli¬ 
gious formulation of the meaning of life, of the nature of the 
good, and of the attributes of the supreme reality. 

The concept of time, of becoming, of process as such, is one 
with which all reflective religious thought, no less than merely 
speculative metaphysics, has had the greatest difficulty in deal¬ 
ing. It has seemed impossible to assign any worth or any really 
rational meaning to the fact that this world exists under the 
form of time ; that it is a scene where 

*• Man is hurled 

From change to change unceasingly;” 
that the human will is ever compelled to reach out after a future 
good not yet realized, and the human intelligence to apprehend 
truth through a successive and discursive process, beyond the 
utmost achievements of which lies ever the unapprehended truth 
of the future. And most of the subtler theologies, both oriental 
and occidental, agreeing in few things, have agreed in declaring 
that in so far as this world is temporal and changeful it is no fit 
object for the enlightened will to fix itself upon, and that pro¬ 
cess, becoming, outreach toward the unrealized, can be no factor 
in the mode of existence enjoyed by the most perfect and real 
Being, nor in that contemplation of, or participation in, the 
divine perfection, which religion sets before men as the supreme 
good and true end of desire. The historical vicissitudes of the 
relation between religious thought and the time-notion this article 
proposes to set forth, with some of the psychological reasons for 
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sassisa:-*' 

to it by almost all the religious reflection of the p 
The reasons why religion has so 

antipathetic attitude toward the conception P 

are not hard to see. The great interest of «Ug«». ^ 
define the summum bonum, to hold out to men ^ a - re t0 a s 
a truly final and adequate and se -jus > y^ ^ dominating 
shall be lastingly capable of controlling e J ent ially see¬ 

the moral imagination; and its secon 

ondary-interest is to define the ens 'f**™**^ o( the 
that it shall appear either as a perfect yp gets before 

particular sort of good which the particular re g , 

L followers, or » a means and assistance toward the a ^ ^ 
of that good, or as both. In their views, „, nr id-relig<° ns 
and about this reality, almost all the great , ..other- 

have been more or less completely and J p[e0CC u- 

worldly.” By the true otherworldlmess I mea , in 

pation about a future life which may or may n bQth u lti- 

kind from the present life, but a disposition (lotherness ” to 
mate Being and genuine Worth in terms o li{e time 

the characteristics of the common experienceo thoug ht 

and place. The logical procedure y w ic d has con- 

has most commonly reached its conception o geem t0 be 

sisted in analyzing the aspects of experience w^ t hen in 
inherently implicated in its irrationality an _ * ^ while at 

making the good lie in the negation of t ose negation, 

the same time giving a very positive value * ** * d 

And, in proportion to the depth of the mora ex P pinker, this 
profundity of the reflective insight of the religi ^ and m0 re 
contempttis mundi has, in the history of religion, ^ religi° us 
attached itself — not, as for the unreflective an details 0 * 

consciousness, to the mere accidents and super 
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the terrestrial life—but to the very logical conditions and con¬ 
stitutive framework of that life. And no aspect of experience 
has so generally seemed to require to be negated in the defini¬ 
tion, either of the one true good or the one true entity, as has 
temporality and change. Why such a view was not only a 
natural but an inevitable stage in religious thought may most 
clearly be seen by analyzing the motives which determine the 
character of the great religious philosophies of India—specifi¬ 
cally of the Vedanta and of Buddhism. Two considerations led 
these schools to their condemnation of the time-process. The 
first is the outcome of a peculiar cosmological preconception of 
Hindu thought, as a result of which the world-process as a whole 
appears inherently to lack any rational significance, any genuine 
finality. This preconception is, of course, the belief in world- 
cycles ; but the root of the belief in world-cycles is the assump¬ 
tion of fhe literal infinity of the series of temporal changes, in 
both directions. Any end which is to appeal to the will must be 
capable of seeming interesting; but the idea of the infinity of 
the world a parte ante as well as a parte post means the death of 
interest and the destruction of significance in any series of 
changes. For, so contemplated, the world-process not only can 
have no literal end, but it cannot even be conceived to have any 
movement or direction toward an end. Having begun nowhere, 
it leads nowhither; and the mind, if it is to give to this unachiev¬ 
ing sequence any rational order and form at all, can do so only 
by imagining it as a circular process, ever returning upon itself 
to repeat the selfsame round throughout the endlessness of 
time. To the Hindu, therefore, existence appears, not as a 
stream moving by a definite course through a various landscape, 
but as a boundless ocean of little waves that rise and fall and 
rise again in a senseless and barren iteration. One age differs 
neither for better nor worse by reason ot the ages that went 
before it. In the Buddhist cosmical myth even the religion of 
Gotama accomplishes no continuous and progressive salvation 
of the world, but only a periodically repeated salvation of a few 
out of the world; and what is certain is that even the Wheel of 
the Law itself will eventually cease to turn, and will require the 
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intervention of new Buddhas-new, but in attributes and doc¬ 
trine ever the same-to start it again, and yet again. upon its 
identical course. The will, under such a preconcept,on of the 
futility and wearying repetitiousness of the wor ' ity 

itself in the presence only of a vague and trou e ’ 

in which there is no significant end, no cumulative movem , 
to which it can attach itself. The only good, then, seems 
consist in turning away from the world of time, an , y 
ously stripping the mind of all its natural attac "I®® . 

poral things, to bring it into participation in the unbro 7 

of the universal Atman or the timeless peace of Nirvana. 

The second motive for the elimination of the tun - 
from the conception of religious good gets its . dcar * s * . 

forcible expression in the psychological doctrine of - 

and this motive depends upon no external cosmo °g ica 
position, but upon the observation of the ,ntrl " s ‘® “^damental 
relation between time and human volition. Ktaias is 

principle of the whole religious teaching of t e ai Three 
that time is the root of all evil. In the formula o . 

Characteristics,” which sums up the grounds for u ^ 
pessimistic attitude toward the life of natura exp en » „ 

first characteristic is aniccam , “ change or 
and the other two, as plenty of passages in the Pttakas 
clear, are only deductions from the first. The misery con . 
world, and its “ lack of substantive reality, are nece ^ ut 
sequences of the fact that it is, in its inmost nature, no 
a process of endless becoming (bkava). The reaso A 
change involves misery are what the Buddhistic 

analyses, as contained especially in the “ Formu a o _^ ^ 

Origination,” are designed to make clear.* The wi takably 
briefly summarize in modern terms what I think is unml , nC y t0 
the determining insight of Buddhism — is simply a ten c ^ on 
reach out after satisfaction; and the attainment o sa ^ t j on 
would mean the cessation of outreach, since the one co ^ 


* For an attempt to elucidate in detail this analysis, see the wr ^ e ^ Or* 
the Buddhistic Technical Terms upadana and vpadisesa, in Journa 
Soc Vol. XVIII. 
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implies the negation of the other. But so long as the will fixes 
itself upon any objects that can arise or alter or perish in time, 
so long it is sure to find only an endlessly renewed dissatisfac¬ 
tion. For, under the law of constant change, the object, once 
possessed, will not remain the same. And, on the other hand, 
the will, too, cannot remain the same; as the tide of desire ever 
shifts and fluctuates, the object once yearned after, when 
attained, soon becomes a source of ennui. The will in time is 
constitutionally incapable of doing aught but grasp after the 
unpossessed, after the supposed good which lies just beyond; 
in the temporal life “ man never is, but always to be, blessed.” In 
short, then, existence under the form of time, and the attain¬ 
ment of the good, constitute two mutually contradictory ideas. 
Salvation, therefore, can, in the nature of the case, be gained by 
no other process than by suppressing all volitional forthreach, 
by abstracting the will from the temporal order. The Buddhist 
ethics sets forth the methods of spiritual discipline through the 
persistent exercise of which this supreme good may gradually 
be reached. 

It is, however, more pertinent to the purposes of this paper 
to recall the forms which the religious and metaphysical nega¬ 
tion of the time-process has taken in the thought of the Occi¬ 
dent. To a degree hardly yet adequately recognized, the 
sources, not only of the formulated theology of the ancient and 
mediaeval and much of the modern world, but also of the form 
and logical outlines of the average and untechnical religious 
thought, are to be found contained whole and entire in Platon¬ 
ism. It was Platonism that first laid down the principle, which 
was to become the universal assumption of the theology of the 
Christian church, that the absolutely real Being is identical with 
the supreme perfection, the ens with the bonum; it was Platonism 
also which first clearly conceived the religious life in the way 
that it was thereafter to be conceived by all the more reflective 
piety of Christianity, as consisting essentially in the o/ao&xtw 
t £ &$» in the indtatio dei. And, what is most important of all, 
it was in Platonism that those formal preconceptions which were 
to determine for many centuries all the more philosophical views 
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about the divine nature and 

earliest and most influential mamfestatio • he seco ndaryand 
of the world, if one leave out of aeeoun .««»*£ J ^ 
inconsistent features of it expresse dialectic, of which 

strictly logical issue of a ^Un g ^ ^ 

the one side turned upon ontoiogical 8.^ conc i u sion 
the categories of worth; both e one an d the same in 

that both the good and the rea , w movement and 

God, are essentially free from all te m pora l becoming. The 
activity, are completely alien to of P cours e, simply a repe- 

ontological side of this reasoning was, E j e ^ icSi that , since 

tition of the old dialectical prmcip e rational sense, be 

only being is, 11 becoming canno , nt — the side of 

esteemed real; the other side of the a g ommon ly 

which the precise character and > m P ortan “ ‘ deve lo P ment 
recognized —was rather Socratic in ‘ si ’ lar genius from 
from the teaching and examp e o ancient thought 

whom all the most distinctive current i ^ conc eption 

descend. At bottom, the logic a b see n to be 

here i. closely related to the thought wh.ch we h.v^ ^ # & o| 
fundamental in Buddhistic pessimism; but tn ^ ^ „ the 
course, very different. God is to e e dis y tinctive generic 
Good; ” but what is the significance, t question 

mark, of the couc.pt "good"! The *”»“ " The 

was the oue feature common to all the ^ to lM .ill, 

good, it appeared, must be defined by 1 ^ tQ which a 

and must be the opposite of that state seemed to mean 

desired end is absent. In a word, the go philebus; “ The 
self-sufficiency (airrdpKeia ); as Plato says 1 ^ being who 

good differs from all other things that are in neyer in need 
possesses it has the most perfect sufficiency a " b m0St of 

of anything else.” The concept was t us . fied concrete 

the disciples of Socrates, not in terms o any_ c hiefly aS the 

content, but in its purely formal essence, . chara cter- 

negation of that one, empirically well- nown, ^jssatisfa^ 00, 
istic of the not-good — namely, insufficiency into the 

So understood, the idea of perfection, w en 
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absolute, proved to have the same metaphysical implications as 
the Eleatic idea of being; the perfect must be one, simple, onto- 
logically independent of external relations to other entities, and, 
above all, free from all mutability, from all activity or outreach- 
ing of volition. If God was the perfect good, then he must be 
a perfected and static good, free from all participation with, or 
entanglement in, this moving, striving world of particular and 
imperfect beings. Such was the “ perfectionist theory of 
worth,” as I may call it, which in various modifications was to 
control the metaphysics, the theology, and the ethics of many 
succeeding centuries, pagan and Christian. With Plato himself, 
the logic of this formal perfectionism is dominant, not only on 
the religious side of his thought, but equally in his politics and 
in his theory of education. The one criterion of value which 
he applies alike to the character of an individual and to the 
constitution of a state is that of formal unity, simplicity, and 
changelessness, always at the expense of diversity of content 
and progressive movement. The good man is the man of a 
single, self-contained, unaltering temper of mind, who never for 
a moment, even in jest or for dramatic or poetical purposes, 
allows himself to depart from that stern uniformity of mood; 
and to such a pitch will he carry his self-sufficiency that he will 
make no great lament over the death of his friends, “since such 
a man contains within himself in the highest degree whatever is 
necessary for a happy life, and is distinguished from the rest of 
the world by his peculiar independence of anything other than 
himself.” So, too, the state must not be allowed to grow 
beyond the point which is consistent with internal unity; and 
its constitution, once fixed upon a philosophical basis, must 
never be changed or amended. 

In all the post-Socratic schools of thought—even in those 
whose metaphysics and cosmology are most remote from Plato's 
—it is possible to trace the working of this dialectic of the con¬ 
cept of abstract perfection. It is to be seen in Aristippus’s idea 
of a povdxpovos fjSov })—of a succession of moments each in itself 
perfect and free from outreach toward the future, although unfor¬ 
tunately destined to pass away in the future and be superseded 
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by other moments. It is to be seen, obviously enough, in the 
Epicurean ideal of ataraxy. The generalization is { 

strably accurate that the ethical attitude, t e prac ica 
value of all the profounder thinkers of ancient philosop y, 
ruled by a more of less constant conviction that mere div J. 
richness of content as such, especially in the form o c ang ^ 
temporal process, absolutely is not, to the wise man, va. d 
interesting in itself, but only as rationalized into a 
immutability; and such rationalization in each case g 

each case differently—implied some sort of simp 1 ca ‘ ’ o{ 

tion from the actual or potential richness of experienc , ^ 

the discursive movement of the understanding an o 
In the intellectual life this meant a lack of interest in theme^ 
inductive accumulation of details qua details, in e 
meant a withdrawal from the external, a circumscribing ^ 

tion and sympathy and activity within the limits in w ^ 

possible to maintain the self-sufficiency and unchangi g ^ 
of the inner life. Not even in those instances where [of 

tending to counteract this are strongest in t jj C 

example, and in Stoicism, with its nominal apo eo ^ q{ 
principle of motion, and its conception of virtue a 
tension—can a penetrating criticism fail to n a 
fectionist” presupposition is the most persis e y es . 

motive. Aristotle’s theology, indeed, gives the c ear ^ ougW 
sion that is to be found in the classical perio o ^ Aristo* 

of what the presupposition in question leads to. desjring 
telian deity, pure form without determina e c * . the 
nothing, doing nothing, eternally engaged in ^ on *^\ tion on ly 
emptiness of his own simplicity, maintaining is P ^ ^ the 

through his transcendent ignorance of, and in 1 ere ce ption is 

struggling world of imperfect entelechies such a co 0 f 

the adequate and consistent product of the un er yi t j on 

the classical theory of worth. The affinity of t is ^ an d 
with such an oriental one as that of the Vedanta is t jj a t 

some recent critics have consequently been led . to ^ ^ a d 

Aristotle, as a result of the Asiatic expedition of ex * sUC h a 

come under the influence of eastern speculation. 
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theory is entirely gratuitous, and can arise only from a failure to 
see how the Platonic dialectic, turning upon the concept of 
abstract self-sufficiency, had such a theology as Aristotle's for 
its necessary outcome. Even to account for the degree of mys¬ 
ticism and otherworldliness reached much later in Neoplaton¬ 
ism, it is not necessary to invoke oriental influences. It has 
become the fashion very greatly to overstate the remoteness of 
the Platonism of Plotinus from the Platonism of Plato. In 
truth, the logical methods and the determinative presuppositions 
which produced the former were derived wholly from the latter. 
The Neoplatonic absolute is really a no more mystical, “ other¬ 
worldly,*’ and “superessential” entity than is the Idea of Per¬ 
fection of Plato or the God of Aristotle. There was very 
certainly a deeper mysticism in the actual tone of the religious 
feeling of the Neoplatonists, and this led them to dilate with 
greater rhetorical exuberance upon the mystical and paradoxical 
aspects of their conception of deity; but if we consider, not the 
temperaments of the philosophers, but the logical import of 
their ideas, we shall see in the systems of Plotinus and Proclus 
(except for their emanationism) the legitimate issue of the 
most characteristic preconceptions of Greek thought. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to attempt 
to analyze the implications of the primitive teachings of Chris¬ 
tianity concerning the meaning and worth of the time-process, 
and the general question of otherworldliness. That is a large 
and rather difficult problem that would require separate treatment. 
But if we turn to the developed forms of historic Christianity, 
after it had left its original Semitic environment and had adjusted 
itself to the religious and philosophical traditions of European 
thought, we find dominant the same theory of the good, with its 
negation of the temporal. There were certainly some things in 
that part , of its doctrine which the church owed to its Jewish 
origin that worked against this tendency. We have seen that 
there were two reflective grounds for the denial of the worth and 
reality of process in time; one was the belief that the external 
cosmical process as a whole could have no significant purpose or 
finality; the other was the belief that the attainment of the good 
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meant the termination of volitionl 

these beliefs, latent m most Greek tl ' OU ® christ ian theologian, 
oriental, could hardly be admitte y tQ te true an d 

Christianity has always, no doubt, . it q{ 

original type when it has been mos, “‘‘habit Jf mind 
Jewish prophetism, to that essentia y world ^ a con- 

which consists in looking upon the is ory a m iddle, and 

tinuous and significant drama, having a g ’ the who i e . 

an end, and an increasing purpose runni g phases 

And a characteristic Hellenic ideas is the 

of the conjunction of Judeo-Christi Jn the theology 

first appearance of the philosophy of h sWJ- t manifests 

of Origen this wholly novel sort of > nte1 ^ * ibility 0 f such a 
itself in a striking way. The notion of the po-* b / considered 
thing as a comprehensive philosop yo ^ Occident’s stock 

to be a peculiarly Christian contri u 10 ucedi neC essarily 

of general ideas. Such an idea, once events, the 

made historic changes, the temporal sequen * therefore 
temporal activities of men, appear meanmgful. christian 

interesting, as they had never appeare e this view of 

theology h.a neve, been able wholly to lube 

the world-process. But it has usual y of the goal 

practical effect or religious value, by con 8 ^ as the 
toward which the world-process was suppos owers from 

consequence of a cataclysm produced chie * ' F e of the time 

without, not as the gradual and consecutive o ^ there in. 
that now is, and of the continuous efforts of hUos ophy of 

In Catholicism and Protestantism alike, re g P d chiliaS m 
history has tended to degenerate into c n . 0 { prac- 

has always meant, not a lessening, but an intensified 
tical otherworldliness. ^ A the motives 

In any case, the *=«,«<! and »o,e prnfonn^^.^,. „ a 
which had elsewhere led to the exclusion ^ ^ g 0 od, was 
therefore of volition, from the idea of God an Neop l a tonic 
fully present in the theology of the <-hmx^ gaVC shape 

and the Aristotelian influences which b sam e argU' 

to mediaeval thought necessarily insured t is. 
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ments whereby the perfection of the deity was shown to involve 
his simplicity and immutability were repeated again and again 
by heterodox mystic and orthodox schoolman ; the same ideal 
of human blessedness as consisting in detachment from the tem¬ 
poral and the diverse, and the fixation of the mind upon the 
changeless, the indivisible, and the eternal, was put in practice 
anew, with all the help and convenience in doing so which came 
from elaborate organization. The church, to be sure, was fer¬ 
tile in compromises and concessions on these matters. On the 
theoretical side, she was confronted by the difficulty, which had 
already confronted Plotinus, of making it intelligible how a non¬ 
temporal God could be conceived to create and rule a temporal 
world, and how the simplicity and perfection of God were con¬ 
sistent with the existence of a divided and imperfect world. 
Her whole ontology, therefore, was a compromise between the 
Jewish conception of God as Creator of a real universe which is 
the field wherein take place the moral struggles of independent 
agents, and the conception of the thoroughgoing mystic who 
declares that only the One and Eternal is, and that the temporal 
world is sheer nonentity and illusion. On the practical side 
was the analogous difficulty of reconciling the moral teaching 
which made man’s greatest virtue to require celibacy, with¬ 
drawal from the world, abstention from terrestrial ambitions, 
with the purposes of a church which felt itself called upon to 
dominate the world and ever enlarge its own borders. Here, 
too, therefore, were compromises, adjusted with supreme skill; 
the church had its well-defined system of “natural virtues,” its 
scheme of terrestrial values, with which the greater part of 
mankind was expected to content itself. An ethical inconsist¬ 
ency still more significant found a place, the inevitable incon¬ 
sistency which is to be found in the actual practice of every 
mystic or moralist whose theory of worth is an abstract ideal of 
individual perfection. The holder of such a doctrine is always 
obliged to retreat from his professed faith that formal perfec¬ 
tion and quietude of will are the sufficient good, by practically 
admitting that still better than the actual enjoyment of such a 
good is the activity of preaching it. It was this happy incon- 
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sistency which made the released J^pe 0 7the 

turn away from beholding the sun cavern t0 tell his 

Ideas, and go back into the gloom R ^ thg same inco nsist- 
former fellow-prisoners of his visio . ^ when NirV ana 

ency which allowed Gotama under ' d the suffi- 

-that is, according to his own doctnne.the only ^ ^ ^ 
cient good—was within his reac , ,, and temporal 

devote himself for fifty years to t e ^ Jnd of founding 
business of pre.ehing .he ne» J-V ^ v “ hn „ h 

and organizing an order. -ncouraee this inconsistency. 

obliged, not only to permit, but to encourag 

As Thomas Aquinas taught. the active. 

Of its kind the contemplative life is of gr “ l ” h the works of the 
Bn, i, may happen ,h„ on, MMM mom 

active life than another through the work* be fulfilled and for 

abounding love for God, to the end tha ^"' 1 ^ ^ conten , 

his glory, one endures to be separated from the sweetn 

plation for a season. 3 interesting his- 

The result of this concession was oneo num ber of gre at 
torical paradoxes of the M ‘d dle Ages from the ir clois- 

mystics who, called by the church or q{ affairs; using 

ters, proved themselves supremely ca P abl * in 0 f their 

the self-discipline which had been ^ pecuharj^ ^ ^ 
otherworldliness as an instrument compr omises, there 

world’s work. But, in spite of a ft -: nn ,entof achange- 

could be no doubt that Weltflucht and the attoinmM he , d 

less quietude of will were the moral ideals w > rfect ion; 

out to those who would really follow its <- ou fundamen- 

and there could be no doubt that the was to be 

tal element in the church’s idea of the* - ve the ology;’' 

found, not in the “positive,” but in the g en ds m 
not in the conception of God as moving an muta bilis. 
time, but in the conception of the Deus omni & de fi n ite 

The Protestantism of the past has seldom ion 0 f the 

philosophy as this behind its theology an i s ^ c ^ cd \ thor- 
Supreme Good. Philosophic profundity an Prote stant 

oughness have never been the characteristic vi 
*Summa, II, 2, q. 182, art. 2. 
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thought; and, under the circumstances, could not have been. 
Even more conspicuously than Catholic dogma, the traditional 
body of Protestant conceptions has been a compromise, a transi¬ 
tional Vermittelungstheologie , historically justifiable as a means of 
passing gradually and normally from the mediaeval to the 
modern Weltanschauung. Just as the historic Protestant theory 
of the sources of religious knowledge has been an unstable com¬ 
promise between rationalism and authoritarianism, so likewise 
have Protestantism's theory of worth and its general view of the 
meaning of temporal process been equivocal and shifting. Yet 
here, too, the dominant (though the steadily weakening) 
tendency has been toward the otherworldly mode of conceiving 
these matters. As regards the method of religious knowledge, 
Protestantism has gone beyond the mediaeval church, in holding 
that the flow of time and the movement of history are wholly 
meaningless and irrelevant; up to the first Christian century, 
religious truth was accumulated progressively, but since that 
time it has become a stationary “deposit,” to be continually 
reappropriated by succeeding generations, but in no wise to be 
enlarged or corrected by man’s expanding knowledge and 
increasing experience. In this respect, then, the fact that the 
human race lives under the form of temporal progression has 
been a fact of no religious import. As regards the conception 
of God, popular Protestant belief has happily and unreflectively 
thought of the divine nature in temporal and anthropomorphic 
terms, although a vein of mysticism has now and again made its 
appearance. Of the two Protestant theologians who have been 
men of philosophic genius, Calvin seems to have preferred to 
think of the deity chiefly as creator and ruler of the universe in 
time, and intimates that to pass beyond this in thought is to 
exceed the legitimate limits of human inquiry. 3 But the great¬ 
est philosopher among Protestant religious teachers, Jonathan 
Edwards, gives us something very much like a Christian Neo¬ 
platonism in his doctrine of God and his doctrine of the good, 
and shows himself to be wholly dominated by perfectionist pre¬ 
suppositions. In his treatise On the End in Creation the old 

3 Institutes, Book 1,14. 
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Platonic argument from God’s self-sufficiency to his 
and immutability reappears: 

No notion of God’s last end in creation is agreeableto Ability in 
would truly imply or infer any indigence, insufficiency, andl b y 

God; or any dependence of the Creator on the creature, fo 
perfection or happiness. Because it is evi en , y in< j epen dently glorious 
that God is infinitely, eternally, unchangeably, JP b or reC eive 

and happy; that he stands in no need of, cannot b profi.ed b ^ 

anything from, the creature; or be truly hurt, or be the subject any 
ings or impair of his glory and felicity, from any other bei g. 

Finally, as regards the nature of blessedness, his on 
tantism L ,eldL n..,m«d .o the eubt.e.y »< 
this as literally transtemporal; but it has tank t 
» conception as its limit. The elder evangelical thought 
its object of religious aspiration, very certain y, in fact 

and the difference between the two worlds consisted ^ 
that existence here is essentially changeful1, imper • jnd 
transitory, while existence there is an end ' P sion> from 
unaltering satisfaction, an eternal rest, free r P like 

hope, and from achievement, where the 

God, are similarly, in their degree, superior to all rea J ms of 
insufficiency, and mutability.” Even the ess re ansW ered 

Protestant thought in the past would seeming y 
in the affirmative Browning’s question: 

Is it true we are now and shall be hereafter, 

But what and where depend on life’s minute 
Hails heavenly cheer or infernal laughter 
Man’s first step out of the gulf or in it? 

Shall man, such step within his endeavor, 

Man’s face, find no more play or action 
But joy, that is crystallized forever, 

Or grief, an eternal petrifaction ? . . j^ea 

And even the extreme logic of perfectionism, an m 

of a supra-temporal good, remain still in evi ence conC j u( j e s 
tively popular theological writings. Thus Mr. :i os0 phical 
his recent book on Christian Mysticism with sue p 

reflections as these : theinselves 

The human spirit beats against the bars of space and ti^ muS t 
and could never be satisfied with any earthly utopia. ur 
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be in some higher sphere of existence, above the contradictions which make 
it impossible for us to believe that time and space are ultimate realities, and 
out of reach of the inevitable catastrophe which the next glacial age must 
bring upon the human race. 

And a writer belonging to another and very modern school 
of religious thought repeats still more clearly the old and 
essentially Platonic argument that man’s consciousness of imper¬ 
fection logically implies the reality and the attainability of a 
completed perfection — of which the perfectness can be defined 
only as the negation of the characters of common experience, so 
that it is “non-” or “supra-” everything—supraspatial, supra- 
temporal, suprapersonal. 

We could have no sense of imperfection, or feeling of the brief and 
transitory character of visible things, if we had not in us a standard of per¬ 
fection, if we did not share in an eternal life—an existence in which is no 
variableness nor shadow that is cast by turning. That we are thus conscious 
of the imperfection of our own lives implies not merely that our lives should 
be rooted in a perfect life, but that we should be personally conscious of 
this superpersonal perfection.The facts of consciousness are not ade¬ 

quately expressed unless we say that we have experience of a real super¬ 
personal perfection, whose appeal to us is ... . the motive and source of 
the effort to remove our personal imperfection. 4 

But if this be the “root of religion,” our best historic teachers 
in religion are, not even the pseudo-Dionysius or Plotinus or 
Plato, but rather Shankara or Gotama Buddha. 

II. 

Meantime—the observation is a fairly familiar one—the 
main current of distinctively modern reflection ever since the 
Renaissance has been characterized by an increasing rejection 
of otherworldliness, and of the implicit theory of worth, the ideal 
of abstract and formal perfection, or self-sufficiency, which had 
hitherto made otherworldliness of some sort or other inevitable. 
If the tendency of ancient thought, and of mediaeval thought in 
so far as it was under Greek influences, was to conceive of good 
and reality in terms of pure form without content, the tendency of 
modern thought has been more and more to exalt richness of con¬ 
tent at the expense of form. The worth of fulness and diversity 

4 Rev. S. H. Mellone, in the New World, September, 1896, pp. 5 22 » 5 2 3* 
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of spiritual experience for its own sake has received ever clearer 

recognition in the prevailing system of values. 

thinker, and to some of the ancients, the more P ar " ^ 

details there were in the universe, the less interest ® ^ fitail 

universe appear; the modern thinker looks upon each 

as adding to the interest of the whole, and has learned to - 

ence even the unrationalized and uncoordinated fad 

general and the abstract, but the concrete an P ht 

constitutes the essence of those ideas of worth;^' eri . 

are becoming dominant. And this new appraise 

ence, this valuation of life for life's sake, 

the good lies, not in perfection, but in process, no sufficiency , 
but in wealth of forthreaching relations; n0t A rough the 
but in the play of the soul's life that can com only thro g ^ 
give-and-take of social fellowship and strugg P vi r 0 f 

finally, in changelessness, but in activity, t e s in 

the will as it presses forward into the fu “re Th,s_ch 
the presuppositions which govern men s es ima species of 

very widely apparent. One of the symptoms o „ Qur 

sanctity which has come to attach to t e wor ^ ^ va nity 

literary moralists most in vogue write, not now U P , simply 

of human wishes,” but upon the beauty an exce situation 

“being human.” The supreme desirableness of m m 

in this world is felt to be that it is essential y ”, as 

imperfection, that it knows the “glory ° e 1 „ ; nc ieed, 

Professor Palmer’s familiar phrase runs. e r wor th; 

one may almost say, has become the ultimate categ: y & se]f . 
the divine, in the older theological sense o t e e , ^ some . 
contained and motionless perfection, is loo e up ^jdeaof 
thing very like an inferior mode of being. r ra ^. g case? a s 
the divine is in course of being transforme . n allows the 

normally in religious history, the conception o el Having 

lead of the conception of the ultimate good or m ^ terms 
learned—almost too thoroughly—to define t e ^ soC j a l 
of activity and to define human personality in term per- 

relations, the religious spirit of our generation sumin^^ ends 
sonality to set its affections upon social an 0 ) 
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realizable under the conditions of time and space. The spiritual 
life is conceived to be something more than a closed circuit; 
the inner condition of the soul itself is recognized to be sane 
and excellent only when it consists in a resolute direction of 
the will toward the achievement, in an external and refractory 
world, of some good which has a social and collective signifi¬ 
cance— which possesses value for other and independent wills 
as well as for the agent’s own. The real religio> the true piety of 
our time, is a piety toward the actual concrete relationships amid 
which a man finds himself. And as a generation’s piety is, so 
will its God be also—though the relation has usually been read 
the other way about. A witty Calvinist, observing the signs of 
the times, has proposed a new version of the Shorter Catechism, 
in accordance with contemporary notions: “The chief end of 
God is to glorify man and enjoy him forever.” The intended 
irony comes very near the truth ; for the modern religious con¬ 
sciousness is tending toward the conviction that the “chief end 
of God” cannot, at all events, be an emptier or cheaper thing 
than the chief end of man; and that therefore God is to be 
thought of, not as an immutable and self-centered Unity over 
against the world, in whose beatific vision of his own perfections 
man may aspire to share, but rather as a supreme and archetypal 
Good Will, into the abounding fulness of whose forthgoing life 
man may enter simply by living whole-heartedly and generously 
and joyously in the world which he now and here knows. 

All this change, however, did not come about at a stroke— 
if it can be said to have come about fully even yet. Three con¬ 
secutive stages seem to be distinguishable through which the 
modern religious spirit, with its interest in the world of time, 
has been developed. The first of these stages is the deistic 
movement of the eighteenth century. That the characteristic 
tendencies of that century involved a perfectly self-conscious 
reaction against otherworldliness and mediaeval and semi-medi¬ 
aeval ideals generally is sufficiently obvious. In its hostility to 
all mysticism and asceticism, in its optimistic desire to prove 
that this world is the abode of genuine worth, in its truly reli¬ 
gious ardor for the reforming of society and the perfecting of 
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the species—in all this the Enlightenment presents the spec¬ 
tacle of an earnest endeavor to establish a “religion of this wor . 

But, in the form which it took, the endeavor was foredoomed to 
failure, for the reason simply that its theory of worth was in 
essence identical with that underlying the tendencies whic i 
essayed to withstand. The philosophy of the Enhghtenmen 
did not, of course, follow out the idea of formal perfection to 
its profounder metaphysical and religious consequences, i i 
had, it would have completed the circle and fallen back in 
mysticism. But it proceeded throughout upon the assump 
that, at least for society, the good means a con ltion o 
fected and stationary equilibrium; it attempted to so v 
problems of the universe by the methods of simphficatio 
abstraction; and, above all, it knew of no conception w y 
it could assign any rational meaning or ultimate va ue 
time-process. This is illustrated most clearly, o c ° u * s ’ . . 

long controversy between the partisans of natura an o re 
religion. The position of the deists in that controversy 
upon the presupposition that any religious truth w ic 
tial and necessary for salvation cannot be subject to 
ment, cannot be historically mediated, but must be an un 
possession of the human race at all times, and 1 unc 
then, necessarily, very simple. The deist merely a PP ^ . . 
rigorously the church’s criterion, the quod semper et 
if changelessness and universality be the tests tru rt j cu - 
gion, then no revelation which came into the wor at a 
lar moment of time and under particular historica ^ 

can be recognized as religiously fundamental. ns ia 
far as it is true, must be shown to be “as old as t e ere ^ 
that is to say, to contain no doctrine not within the re ^. st j cate( ] 
common-sense of the most primitive and least sop ^ 
man. The same disregard of the conception of tempora con . 
opment is to be seen again in the small place whic 
ception has in the arguments whereby the Enlightenmen^ 
to justify its optimism. The theodicy of Leibniz, an s gtat j c 
that of Shaftesbury, was conceived wholly in terms o ^ 
perfection; it attempted to show that the universe as 1 
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is an exquisitely ordered and harmonious unity, upon which the 
mind of the truly enlightened person will dwell in a frame of 
calm and disinterested aesthetic satisfaction. It was easy, how¬ 
ever, for a Voltaire and a Hume later in the century to point out 
that, if such be the meaning of perfection, then “this place of 
wrath and tears” must be esteemed very far from perfect. And 
even the aspirations of the typical men of the century for social 
amelioration were marked—though in this case not without 
important exceptions—by the same lack of historical feeling, 
the same deficiency of any sense of the meaning of development 
or of the place which becoming has in the nature of things. 
Rousseau’s preaching of the return to the state of nature is the 
classic example of this; such an ideal takes it for granted that 
in the historic process as such there is no worth at all. And 
even apart from Rousseau’s influence, the political philosophy 
which produced the French Revolution was for the most part 
dominated by the supposition that, after a few relatively simple 
modifications of the social order, a really perfect and stable and 
lastingly satisfactory state of society could be reached, where 
each individual should live in simple contentment, enjoying the 
equipment of “rights” proper to every unit representing the 
abstract entity “man.” The theory of worth which all these 
characteristic doctrines of the century exemplify was inherently 
incapable of affording a permanent basis for an optimistic “ reli¬ 
gion of this world.” And, in point of fact, the Enlightenment 
type of thought eventually showed a tendency to break down 
into the sort of Weltanschauung to which it had at first appeared 
most opposed. It is a just remark of Dr. Lehmann’s, in his 
excellent study of Schopenhauer, that, on the strictly logical 
side of his pessimism and mysticism, Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
is to be regarded as one of the later products of the Enlighten¬ 
ment. 

The second step in the progress of the new evaluation of 
this world of time was taken when European thought, by dis¬ 
covering the idea of a law of continuous and intelligible devel¬ 
opment inherent in nature and history, gained a canon whereby 
it could assign rationality and spiritual significance to tke tem- 
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poral order of phenomena. In other words, this second i s p 
consisted in the removal of the first of those two 
which we have seen to be the natural sources 
—namely, the belief that the external, cosmical p 
tains no meaning and finality. The 

forcible expression in connection with 1 e e ‘£ _ hi 

special problem of the sources of religious 
little manifesto, Die Erziehungdes L s 

is well known, rendered whole libraries of eighteenth-ceitu 

theological controversy forever obsolete, by denying thejac^ 

assumption in which both deist and c urc ^ of prop 0 si- 

the assumption that religious truth is a xe pn i ar ged by 

tions, not originally gained, and not ^ \ 

man’s progress in knowledge and mora . p neat and 

denial took the wind out of the. sails o t e lat i on i s t’s 

simple rationalism; but it did the same for the r re jjgj 0U s 
arguments concerning the need for an Lessing’s concep- 
authority. And ever since, in the degree d history 

tion of a progressive revelation throug expen aspec t of 

has penetrated the general consciousness, tew ffas 

religious discussion has been transforme . » ne w 

a very partial application of the idea of deve °P m by the 

insight was soon extended, as everyone now ^ other, of 
influence of the philosophies of history, Hege iall j. er Romantic 
which there was such an outpouring in t e ear ^ middle 
period; and it eventually became the master 1 ea . , j ca i doc- 
of the century, through the establishment o t e natural 

trine of evolution. Meanwhile, man s contro . . an d 

.forces through applied science had increase mar eare d 

as the result of all this the entire face of the umv^ tQ ^ aV e 
metamorphosed before men’s eyes. Man see ^ nature 
learned to put his hand upon the inner mec a ^^ e( j t0 have 
to direct it to his own rational ends; and e higher, 

found in nature itself a law of advancement from^j tse if, to 
Consequently the world that moves in time too oS i ve ness, 

men’s vision, a glowing coloring of hope an rea lly 

such as it had never worn before. And re igi° 
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characteristic religion of the period, ceased to find the object of 
its aspiration and the stimulus of its zeal in a world beyond 
this; it believed in, but it was not chiefly interested in, that 
other world. The social aims, the hopes of a collective terres¬ 
trial good, the vision of “the coming people,” proved, and are 
proving, supremely absorbing to the moral imagination. A reli¬ 
gion primarily “of this world” seemed, in the doctrine of devel¬ 
opment, to have at last found its justification. Such a religion, 
so justified, is at the present hour the burden of the gospel 
preached from scores of pulpits in the more liberal churches; it 
is the main inspiration of much of the earnest and truly religious 
devotion to the service of society which exists both in and out 
of the churches. 

And yet, if this religion of evolution is based upon an 
interest, not in the process itself, but in the goal toward which 
the process is tending—if it derives its force from its visions of 
a perfection in the future—then we shall have to say that it too 
rests upon shifting and unstable grounds; that it cannot perma¬ 
nently justify itself before the religious consciousness. The end 
which it sets before the will is not such an end as can appear 
adequate and ultimately significant. There are three reasons 
for this. The first is the obvious fact that the doctrine of devel¬ 
opment does not, after all, remove that mysticism-breeding 
presupposition of the irrationality and purposelessness of the 
temporal process. The philosophy basetf upon the evolutionary 
principles of hiology seems, in the last analysis, to lean to the 
side of the Oriental, and to give us something very like a 
doctrine of world-cycles. All our hot endeavors appear to avail 
nothing in the long run; to the scientific imagination they are 
only moments in a vast eternal turmoil of alternate growth and 
decay. Science does not, it turns out, give us teleology as her 
last word ; it would appear that the secret of happiness in evo¬ 
lutionism lies in taking short views. And though, so long as 
things wag on comfortably, men may profess to be content with 
short views, it is not likely that they will forever be able to shut 
their eyes to the specter of that meaningless infinity of time ; 
and the whole history of religion shows that the appearance of 
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this specter is usually followed by a recurrence of otherworldli¬ 
ness and mysticism. It is very true that we need not take the 
man of science too seriously when he is foun amo g 
prophets, predicting the future of the earth and man, 
may refuse to be too greatly terrified by his vaticinations we,* 1 
all events, cannot base any very definite optimism upon then. 
And, for. the second point, if the worth of the evo u 10 J , 
cess be wholly derivative from the worth of its goa , ' 

if supposed attainable, must needs be an end capa e 
ingly seeming interesting to the religious consciousnes^^ ^ 
there are those among us who find no very grea P ^ 

the prospect of that remote terrestrial millennium whic ^ 

Spencer for its prophet. Professor William James has had^,^ 
sympathy of many readers when he has pointe ou fe)i . 

quately that “tea-table Elysium” meets either the m0 . is 
gious needs of man. The ardent laborer in the service of 1 
Lely to ask, sooner or later: “Does this self-complacent an^ 
commonplace, and withal transitory, conten men 
by remote posterity, express the whole meaning and worth of ^ 
costly sacrifice and of my hard-bought virtue me to the 

enthusiast will come the chilling question whic ca 
young Stuart Mill: “Conceive this end of my endea 1 

attained, does it, after all, so greatly stir me or a PP ea 
And when this question comes, the enthusiast can e ^ 
simism only by doing as Mill did : by turning t e . j er 
from the distant goal and fixing them upon j tse if 

aims near at hand, upon the joys of the co ^ ^ 

and the sense of human fellowship it brings. wor th 

the third place, such a goal, even if attainab e, an - t waS 
while, could not justify the slow temporal course w ^eodicy- 
attained ; and it could, therefore, afford no basis or a t0 

Present and past reality remain none the less alien an 0 n | esS| 
perfection because future reality is to become per ecte ^ ^ un j n . 
falling back upon the ignava, ratio, we are to call it a ^ 

telligible mystery, some logical or moral necessi y^ ^ ^ 
shown why the good could be reached only after ^o ^ 
wearisome a prelude. For this reason, again, t e 
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evolution could yield no grounds for an optimistic view of this 
world. There have appeared of late more than one ingenious 
and well-meaning theodicy based upon evolutionary principles; 
but none of them seems to do more than illustrate afresh the dif¬ 
ficulties inherent in the attempt to assign worth to individual 
and racial evolution solely by reason of the worth of its terminus 
ad quem. 

But meanwhile, throughout the latter half of the present 
century, there has been increasingly coming to light, chiefly in 
poetry and untechnical reflective literature, what can only be 
called, in somewhat technical language, a new theory of worth; 
and the essence of it, as we have already seen, is the belief that the 
good lies, not in perfection, not in the arrest of forthreaching pro¬ 
cess, but has its very essence in movement and process itself. And 
this means the denial, at last, of that second and deeper and so 
plausible presupposition which always, in so far as its influence has 
been felt, has led thoughtful men to turn from this their world 
in time to some more or less thoroughgoing ideal of quietude 
and immutability. When the older literary inspirations—the 
classicism, the immature romanticism, the amiable evolutionary 
humanitarianism — that stirred the earlier decades of the cen¬ 
tury were dying out in moral impotency, this new insight has 
bred a new literary movement, that neo-romanticism which is so 
conspicuous and so significant a development in our recent 
literature. And this insight represents the final and extreme 
point of modern divergence from both the classical and the 
mediaeval fashions of evaluating life. An inherent paradox has 
at length been discovered to lurk in the conception of good ; it 
turns out that the good, which appears by its nature to be the 
end of the process of volition, is rather, in a deeper sense, a 
means to the reality and significance of the process whereby 
it is to be attained. The great and stirring game of existence 
must have its goals to aim at, and these goals must be invested 
with some seemingly independent value; but the reason for 
being, the justifying worth of the whole, is, not that the goal 
should have been reached, but that the game, with all the activ¬ 
ity of will and thought and feeling which it calls for, should be 
played. 
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And the worth of every such fixed S oa1, 
be derivative, secondary, and transitory. platoni( . 

transformation of the conception of value,. as we have 
and Aristotelian scheme of the un j ve *' se f ’ e work of 

seen, has in its broad outlines formed the logical ^ 

European moral and religious thought, eVe “i J inver ted. The 
been least aware of it—gets now comp ? fcction an d 
human life in time—involving as it does» «*_ P ^ be ^ 
insufficiency and aspiration is expici y fun< j am enttl 

essential type of the good; and therewith. theft® ^ ^ 
grounds of otherworldliness are eme an y 

necessary disbelief in immortality, but because . is seen^ J 
life worth living, now or hereafter, cannot e ru . on g ar . 

this life, if otherness means timelessness or a y P f 

„ ered once for nU. In j^UFying .ho.^po™ 1 
reflection of which I speak does not, like t S d har . 

optimism, declare the world to be such sort, 

monious and satisfactory for the wor inspiration, 

Nor does this new “ religion of this world gam P f ^ 

like the evolutionary meliorism, from the an p ebec0(ne 
final earthly millennium when all conscious li ti s anticipa - 

placidly adjusted to its environment; for U P° sufficie ntly 

tion, both poor and uncertain, can the sou o the living; 

fed. Life is conceived to find its justification on y ^ ^ ^ 
not because it is harmonious and beautiful, or 
imperfectly; not because it yields happiness a ^ ^ ^ M 
for it does that only in brief moments ; u lseW here, the 

free spirits the one chance worth having ere act j v ity and 
chance for conscious and growing knowle ge an ^ knoW 
love, the chance to enter heartily into the day s 

the joy of the working. , wr iters of the 

It is hardly necessary to point out in w ^ literary 

century this conception of the nature of wor g ^ glorifi- 

manifestation. Carlyle—with his “ gospel o w ^ aC ts 

cation of the will, his interest in history as the re .^ eskna i f for 
of personalities, his passion for the significant in ^ ^ em s0 me 
the small concrete things of history that carry w 
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poignant suggestion of the human spirit in action—may be 
looked upon as one of the early fathers of the new doctrine. 
Browning is, of course, the greatest and the most uncompromis¬ 
ing and self-conscious of the preachers of it. “ Perfection” is, it 
is hardly too much to say, the word which for him sums up all 
reproach ; for perfection is the contradictory of what Browning, 
in his own peculiar sense, means by “ love.” Again and again, in 
differing aspects, he reiterates the one teaching which he seems, 
through all his dramatic forms of utterance, to be chiefly desir¬ 
ous of impressing. So, for example, in a familiar passage of 
“Old Pictures in Florence” he contrasts the classical with what 
he takes to be the Renaissance ideals in art : 

They are perfect—how else ? they shall never change: 

We are faulty—why not ? we have time in store. 

The Artificer’s hand is not arrested 

With us ; we are rough-hewn, nowise polished : 

They stand for our copy, and, once invested, 

With all they can teach, we shall see them abolished. 

’Tis a life long toil till our lump be leaven — 

The better ! What’s come to perfection perishes. 

In the poem called “ Rephan ” he tells the story of a soul native 
to a species of immutable and eternally perfect other-world, 
where are 

No springs, 

No winters throughout its space. Time brings 
No hope, no fear : as today, shall be 
Tomorrow: advance or retreat need we 
At our stand-still through eternity? 

All happy : needs must we so have been, 

Since who coufd be otherwise ? All serene : 

What dark was to banish, what light to screen ? 

Of such a mode of being where all things are “ merged alike 
in a neutral Best ” this soul wearies : 

I yearned for no sameness but difference 
In thing and thing, that should shock my sense 
With a want of worth in them all, and thence 
Startle me up by an Infinite 
Discovered above and below me — height 
And depth alike to attract my flight, 

Repel my descent; by hate taught love. 
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And so at length the awakened spirit is ready 
to a better sphere, that of imperfection, he hears _ 

his release : « Thou art past, Rephan. thy place be 
strikingly of all does the same thought reappear in Browning 
utterances concerning immortality. It is just bec * us ® n C “'^ ecause 
experience rather than perfection is the goo , ^ 

experience must necessarily be individual, that Brown ^ 

in the continuance of individual existence is so in • ^ 

he insists in many often-quoted passages, the future 1 ^ 

a continuance of that one endless process of expandi JP ^ 
and love, not a transformation in kind, nor a ces 


F ° CeSS ‘ " Strive and thrive 1" cry •' Speed,” fight on, fare ever 

There as here ! nine’s 

And the same insight determines the character of 
conception of God. He has traveled very * r r ° der f u lly 
of God which dominates the great poem that 80 f 

expresses the medieval view of the world ; to th» q£ 

the modern spirit God is not the 

things, not the Peace “which quiets the cent universe , but 

XXVII, 106-7, I, I2I-2) in Dante s vision of tQknoW; 

rather such a being as the dying Paracelsus lea 


I knew, I felt, what God is, what we are, 

What life is—how God tastes an infinite joy 
In infinite ways—one everlasting bliss, 

From whom all being emanates, all power 
Proceeds : in whom is life forevermore, 

Yet whom existence in its lowest form 
Includes ; where dwells enjoyment, there is he ; 


With still a flying point of bliss remote. wr iters has 

And, to leave Browning, a younger generation ^ char- 
taken up the same note; all that is most vita an ^^ e( j by 
acteristic in the more serious contemporary poetry the 

this new faith in the supreme worth of aspiring im Pf the ut ter 
great excellency of the life that strives in time, an ^ Q 0 d. 
rejection of the ideal of formal self-sufficiency, *** an d 

Such men as J. A. Symonds and W. H. Henley an ^ e ^ c j en cies 
Stevenson, whatever may be their several merits or 
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as writers, have done much to save this generation from the pes¬ 
simism, the spirit of decadence, and the dilettantism which a 
quarter of a century ago seemed so ominously threatening; and 
they have been able to do so only because they have learned 
more or less adequately a new doctrine of worth which was the 
true and illuminating outcome of the experience and reflection 
of the modern world. Stevenson, in particular, has been a very 
clear-speaking and persuasive popularizer of that doctrine. This 
literary artist, solicitous about unconsidered trifles of diction 
and phrase, was at heart a moralist—ethics, as he confessed, 
was his “ veiled mistress and the main burden of his preaching 
was not easy to mistake. Not even Browning has set forth with 
fuller consciousness of its meaning the contrast between medi¬ 
aeval perfectionism and the modern spirit, than has Stevenson in 
the poem “Our Lady of the Snows,” addressed to the monks of 
the Chartreuse : 

And you, my brothers, what if God 
When from heaven’s top he spies abroad 
And sees on this tormented stage 
The noble war of mankind rage,— 

What if his vivifying eye, 

O monks, should pass your comer by ? 

For still the Lord is Lord of might, 

In deeds, in deeds, he takes delight. 

Those he approves that ply the trade, 

That rock the child, that wed the maid ; 

That with weak virtues, weaker hands, 

Sow gladness on the peopled lands, 

And still with laughter, song and shout, 

Spin the great wheel of earth about. 

But ye ! — O ye who linger still 
Here in your fortress on the hill, .... 

Our cheerful General on high 
With careless look may pass you by. 

Of the conception of worth which we have thus seen (per 
haps too abundantly) illustrated it is easy to misinterpret the 
meaning in such a way as to seem to justify a new species of 
ethical and religious and aesthetic antinomianism, an essentially 
immoral view of things; and this danger, which does not wholly 
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fail to show itself in certain aspects of Stevenson and ^'P 1 ^ 
and Browning, nppn.r. » it, rn.xin.nn. in another 
done much to teach the same genera view content’ 

eration-Whitman. Since not form, but nchness ^ 
not perfection, but width and depth of ein 
good, Whitman delights in a thoroughgoing 
morals and in art. And, since his religion has 
itself upon this temporal world and foundlui h ^ ^ 

the world the ground of its piety, e e anything, 

from passing moral or esthetic conde,nna ‘° n “P 0 "^ is n ? 0 
One thing is as good as another, an a 1 Cheapness of 

lawlessness of crime, no vileness of lubrici y, J 
vulgarity, which does not add to Whitman’s almost my tica P 
Le at the spectacle of the world’s seething movementand 

less variety: . the cet of wick- 

I am not the poet of goodness only; I do not dis am o 

edness also. . e nature 

Consequently all moral distinctions are as a 1 opp osite 

of the God of Whitman’s worship as they are f 

to th« God of certain forms of «"«»»> “ 1 , 
whether you say that the world of temporal , mother 

good, with Whitman, or wholly bad, w.th the Or =»« , 
case you can no longer admit any different*, of worth 

the parts of it. 

Silent and amazed even when a little child, statem ents 

I remember hearing the preacher put God mt ^ 

As contending against some being or influenc ^orah P oS *’ 

But it ought to be obvious that this . mor f 1, a nd with 

tion of Whitman’s is, in reality, inconsistent wi ^ The 

the conception of worth which he means -r temporal 

inconsistency lies in the fact that he attempts intensity of 

process in terms of sensation and fee ing, o the exp er *' 

emotion regardless of the content or signi can m erely» the 

ences which arouse that emotion. But or ee an d satisfy 
good cannot be anything but contentment, quie giggle can- 
tion ; and from such a standpoint real process a ^hitma n>s 
not be justified. This is most clearly evi en 
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own attitude toward life. He is interested in the struggles, the 
restless effort and activity and conflict, of other people ; but for 
himself he prefers not to enter into the struggle, but to accept 
it as food for placid and benevolent emotion; he prefers not to 
be active in the world’s strenuous conflicts, but to look on and 
approve of both sides. In his own fashion he is as truly a con¬ 
templative as Thomas a Kempis, although the object which he 
contemplates is not the divine perfection, but the human tur¬ 
moil ; and the self-contradictory nature of Whitman’s thought is 
evident in the fact that, if all men were to adopt his distinction¬ 
less, all-approving, contemplative optimism, then the very con¬ 
flict and aspiration which he wishes to contemplate would cease, 
the richness and variety of things would disappear with the dis¬ 
appearance of the distinctions between them. And a still deeper 
contradiction is apparent in the character of this optimism itself. 
What Whitman desired was to sympathize equally and impar¬ 
tially with all manifestations of human life, with the saint and 
the sinner, with the red slayer and the slain. But these men hate 
and oppose one another ; and one who professes to love both 
alike can really sympathize with neither. Since antipathies and 
dissatisfactions are essential elements in the temporal striv¬ 
ing of the will, he who would sympathize ubiquitously and find 
satisfaction universally knows nothing of the true nature of that 
striving, is ignorant of the inner meaning of life. It is a conse¬ 
quence of this that to some readers of Whitman, at least, the 
pictures of innumerable disconnected scraps of sensation in 
beast and man which he jumbles together and calls poetry, seem 
to illustrate, not the wealth and fulness, but the emptiness of 
life. For, though the different aspects of experience which he 
presents bear differing names, they amount always to one and 
the same thing, so far as the attitude of the poet toward them 
is concerned; each arouses the same vague, unvarying, and 
wholly superficial rapture, until the reader finds in Whitman’s 
very different world the fault that made insipid the perfection 
of Browning’s star Rephan, and 

Yearns for not sameness but difference 
In thing and thing. 
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It is evident, then, that the temporal world can be called 
good only if worth be defined in terms, not o em ■ ^ 

Jill; only if the joy which justifies life be the joy P P 
action, the satisfaction which the sel -conscious 
its own dissatisfaction. The ideal toward which the 

theory of worth really tends, then, is not a wallowing^ ^ ^ 
ized emotions, but the strenuous tension f ee w s that go 

enjoyment of the very particular sort of vita f 
with such a tension. And in order to ma 

possible at all, the In* ie a thing* 

as fixed and serious and significant t y nart i a l perfec- 

play fast and loose with. The will must have . P ^ ^ ^ 
tions to look forward to, its relative >mper f ect.^ ^ 
visional forms to shape its experience by, individual, the 

would cease to be real activity. And for y ^ not 

ends he is to seek, the rules of the game he ^ ^ ^ 

altogether of his own choosing ; they are « ^ specially by 

circumstances in which his existence ’ human world, 

the social relations that define his P ace tQ a( jmit that 

But in all this there is nothing which comp activity 

the game exists merely for the sake of; the By 

merely for the worth of the ends which d endsare 

defining the process as the good we ^ ends- 

necessary, and at the same time why they are not afte 

in-themselves. . . ■ T have adduced 

The consenting witnesses to this view w 1 but it is 

have been chiefly poets and unphilosop *” h jj oso phic in ter * 
a thing by no means rare in history or P ^ ^ tbe last 
pretation and coherent formulation of a new in g ^ ^ how- 
instead of the first stage in its development. divers ities of 

ever, left to poetical feeling nor to our indivi t0 the 

ethical taste, in deciding whether or not we s ^ ^ oUf 

time-process a central place both in our t e0 ^, tr ; na i reasons, 
theory of reality. There are two very goo , character 

the one of a religious, the other of a metap g - m pi e ; and 
which are as conclusive of the matter as t e y ^ rst place, as 
these ought now to be briefly indicated. n 
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has already been suggested, unless we recognize process rather 
than perfection to be the good, the problem of evil remains for 
ever incapable of any religiously satisfactory solution. For if, to 
use the old-fashioned phrase of Edwards, the “ end in creation ” 
be the attainment of any sort of stationary perfection, no philo¬ 
sophical necessity can be shown why the creation should first 
have been dragged through so long and tortuous a path of sin 
and misery and imperfection. The de facto existence of evil can 
be explained only by some sort of dualism, as Mill long ago 
pointed out—unless we are prepared to revise our conception 
of worth. The futility of many of the older palliative “solu¬ 
tions” of the problem has been sufficiently pointed out not 
long since by Professor Royce, in the article on “The Problem 
of Job” in his Studies of Good and Evil; and Professor Royce’s 
own. fashion of dealing with the ancient problem, though not at 
all palliative, is certainly no more satisfactory. His new con- 
solaEo pkilosophiae would discover in the doctrines of idealistic 
monism a higher synthesis where evil turns out to be good after 
all. Human life, no doubt, is miserable and sinful; and there 
is no reason to suppose it will ever grow less so. But all this 
mass of finite experience forms an integral part of the expe¬ 
rience of the Absolute; and the absolute experience is wholly 
perfect and satisfied and triumphant, wholly what the Absolute 
Will eternally would have it to be. This, however, signifies in 
plain language that human imperfection is willed by God, not 
because struggling imperfection is for the finite creature itself a 
nobler condition, but because the divine perfection is the more 
enhanced thereby; it signifies that finite wretchedness and evil 
are served up as ingredients in the titillating zest of the divine 
enjoyment. Surely in so triumphant a synthesis the conventional 
distinction between the deity and the devil seems also to have 
disappeared. Philosophically inevitable such a conception might 
be; but it is hardly likely to be religiously consoling to anyone 
who understands it. Professor Royce’s article is none the less a 
profound and significant contribution to the subject; and the 
singularity of its outcome is due to the author’s attempt to do 
justice to two incompatible logical motives, that concern both 
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to theory of .Orth end tnet.pby.ic. The P~““ 
the post-Hegelian idealism of which Professor y ) 
is to most subtly te.soned ..d highly 

been to reconcile these two motives. 4.-nnnfthe 

idealist must be loyal to the fundamental Hege ,a “ n ° wofth 
"concrete” universal; some sort of genuine re ^ . {ect 
must be assigned to the concrete ^orW of plated^ J>^ ^ 
experiences. But, on the other an » cufficient totm 

truly absolute and perfect, a timeless a " d shoWS 

simul of experience. The former elemen flection ; the 

where it has learned from the ^ rf pre- 
latter shows the continued survival of P element is 

suppositions of ancient metaphysics. Absolute 

hul .o he fatal to the other; the 

cannot consist with its concreteness. The relig brie fiy 

of this combination of warring categories as 1 m ain 

pointed out; it remains to try to indicate no less briefly 

reason for holding it to be metaphysically imposs.b e. ^ 

Such a doctrine as that of Professor R°y« » *. o{ 
it is one of the most vigorous and ingenious, a 

attempts to make the coe.is.ence of . <„„ 
supratemporal ultimate reality conceivable. essentially 

unsuccessful in this attempt were Platonism a modern 

Platonic theology of the medieval churc . it is a fair 

and most promising endeavor of the same sor on a 

presumption that the philosophy of re lgion notion of 

hopeless enterprise when it essays to get ri of God. 

temporal process, even in its conception o ^ experience 

Now, the absolute idealist recognizes that the w 0 f the 

in time is no illusion, nor, in the equivoca in S negation of 

Neoplatonist and the schoolmen, explica e as tjjen, in which 

privation of the divine perfection. The only way, ^ otionless 
its reality can be reconciled with the achieve ^ wit hi n the 
perfection of God is by conceiving it as em u e u ncontained 
Absolute Experience. No jot or tittle of it mus ^ ^ bso i u te. 
within that universal whole ; else the Abso ut ® W . con tent of a 
We are called upon, then, to conceive of all 
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temporal world as possessed in an experience which is not 
temporal, but an all-beholding eternally changeless moment, 
wherein the future is no less present than the past. To such a 
metaphysics one can answer only, but sufficiently, by saying that 
it can be true only if a contradiction in terms can be true. For 
the temporality of time can never be contained in the non¬ 
temporal. It is perfectly conceivable that all of the temporal rela¬ 
tions of things should be translated into some form of coexistence, 
into some spatial or purely logical analogue. But the translation 
would never be the same as the original; and the original would 
always remain an outlying, unincluded aspect of reality, not to 
be disposed of, unless by a reversion to the discarded oriental 
device of crying out “ illusion ” before the concrete realities of 
the actual world. To put the matter less abstractly, those 
experiences, feelings, attitudes of will, which are dependent upon 
the temporal conditions of human life for their distinctive char¬ 
acter—the experiences of anticipation, of uncertainty, of hesitant 
hope, and of disappointment—could never be shared, without a 
transformation of their original emotional values, by an Absolute 
Being who at the same time saw beyond the uncertainty and 
knew the disappointment as eternally predestinated by the nature 
of things. No dialectical subtlety can ever finally put out of 
sight the fundamental dilemma; either the reality of the non- 
temporal and perfect must be sacrificed, in our conception of 
God and of his world, in favor of the reality of the temporal and 
not-perfected, or else the reality of the not-perfected and tem¬ 
poral must be sacrificed to the other. Between the oriental 
doctrine, which rejects wholly this world, declaring it completely 
evil in point of worth, and completely illusory in point of reality, 
and the newer doctrine, which declares that a world of diversity 
and of becoming is the only conceivable type of reality or of 
worth—between these two we shall eventually be compelled to 
choose. Ancient occidental thought, accepting the presupposi¬ 
tions underlying the former doctrine, could only evade some of 
its consequences by inconsistency; our modern thought has 
tended more and more to bring into question those presupposi¬ 
tions themselves. If the philosophical theology of the future is 
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to be of any profit, it must take this sharply defined dilemm 
it, very ,,endpoint. If it doe, so, it be *»>*“£ 
honestly end soberly with the time-notion; “dwhen*^, 
done we may have good hope of reaching a re g 
£e rioTfd which shaU a. 1 J give «s » « 
coherent interpretation of what the modern spirit as 
learning about the nature of the real and of the good. 
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THE VIRGIN BIRTH. 

By T. Allan Hoben, 

Waupun, Wis. 

I. THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

This essay aims to trace the history and use of the story of the 
virgin birth of Jesus in the ante-Nicene Christian literature. In doing 
this, special attention is paid to the patristic field, which has not hitherto 
been thoroughly investigated with such a purpose in view. What is 
here offered on the New Testament material is introductory to the 
main body of the essay, and, as a prerequisite to tracing the use and 
effects of the New Testament stories in the subsequent Christian litera¬ 
ture, aims to determine whether these narratives in reality represent a 
double or only a single attestation of the virgin birth, and also to 
ascertain what is their exact meaning. 1 

The question whether the account of the virgin birth has in the 
New Testament a single or a double attestation is, broadly speaking, 
the question of the common origin or independence of the infancy 
sections of Matthew and Luke. Resch a holds that Matthew and Luke 
used a pre-canonical child history, which had been translated from 
Hebrew into Greek, and that, if we had that history, it would be a har¬ 
mony of the infancy stories of the first and third gospels. Conrady 3 
thinks that the protevangelium of James is that pre-canonical source 
which both Matthew and Luke used, and that, moreover, Luke had 
access to Matthew’s account. Whether the infancy stories are more 
independent than these theories would imply can be ascertained only 
by a comparative examination of the material. 

The genealogies, Matt. 1:1-17 and Luke 3:23-38, may be first 
considered in such a comparison. The generations prior to Abraham 
are peculiar to Luke, and, while favoring the independence of the two 
tables, are probably more significant as indicating Luke’s understanding 

x The pseudonymous and fictitious material which falls within the ante-Nicene 
period and is usually included under the title of the New Testament apocrypha will 
be briefly treated in an appendix, for the purpose of supplementing the study of the 
ante-Nicene Fathers. 

* Kindheitsevangelium nach Lucas und Matthaeus . 

3 Die Quelle der kanonischen Kindheitsgeschichte Jesu. 
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of the virgin birth, as will be pointed out later. Between Abraham 
and David the two tables, having access to the Oid Testament ma mi ^ 
are in harmony, but between David and Joseph, wh re one woul 
expect them to be precise in proving the Davidic descen J 
are, with the possible exception of two names, who y a 

Thus the genealogical tables as a whole make against e * of 
common source. 5 The explanation that Luke gives g 
Mary is not substantiated or adequate. deDend- 

Continuing this comparison, the question o t e c° 
ence or the interdependence of the infancy sections can be bet ^ 
appreciated, perhaps, by a tabulation showing the material 
account. 


MATTHEW. 


LUKE. 

Birth of John the Baptist 
promised, 

Annunciation to Mary, 


i: 5" 2 5 

i: 20-38 


Annunciation to Joseph, 1:18-25 


1:39-5 6 
1 : 57-80 
2 : 1-7 


Mary’s visit to Elizabeth, 

Birth of John the Baptist, 

Birth of Jesus, 

The angels and the shepherds, • ^ ^ 
The circumcision, * 

Presentation in the temple, 2 :«'39 


2 : 1-12 


The magi, 

Flight into Egypt and return 

to Nazareth, 2 : 13-23 

Childhood at Nazareth, 2 :23 


Childhood at Nazareth, 2 ; 39 - 4 ° 
Incident in the temple, * 
Eighteen years at Nazaret • 

It will be seen from the foregoing that Matthew and in 

agreement as to the birth-place, the parents na ™ e ^’ . - n birth. 
Nazareth after the birth, the Davidic descent, an gospels 

But all of these facts, except the last, are derivable fro 


4 Shealtiel and Jerubbabel, Matt. 1:12; Luke 3 : 27. although all 

sin connection with Matt. 1 : 16 it should be brought to nod 0 f Maty 

the Greek uncials and nearly all the minuscules have Josep Armenian* 

of whom was born Jesus, who is called Christ,” the Curetonian - ^ versions have, 

two Greek minuscules (346 and 55 b)t an d most of the o ^ called Christ, 
44 Joseph to whom the virgin Mary was betrothed begat Jesus w waS betrothed 
while the Sinaitic Syriac has, 44 And Joseph to whom the virgin ^ Oxyrhyncb uS 
begat Jesus Christ.” The reading of the MS. recently discover 
agrees with the Greek uncials. 
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proper, or, as in the case of the Bethlehem birth, from such informa¬ 
tion as may easily be supposed to have been common Christian tradi¬ 
tion (John 7 :42). 6 On the other hand, Matthew represents Bethlehem 
as the home of Joseph and Mary prior to their flight into Egypt, while 
Luke knows of no home for the sacred family except that of Nazareth, 
and is silent concerning the annunciation to Joseph, the star, the magi, 
the slaughter of the innocents, and the flight into Egypt. Matthew 
omits completely the story of John the Baptist, thus causing his gospel 
proper to begin with needless abruptness, were he in possession of 
the source used by Luke. Moreover, Matthew says nothing of the 
annunciation to Mary, or of Mary’s visit to Elizabeth; nothing of the 
angels and the shepherds, the circumcision, the presentation in 
the temple, the incident in the temple at the age of twelve, and the 
youth spent in Nazareth. 

Now, if we take a section from the gospel where Matthew and Luke 
are evidently dependent upon their common source, Mark, we can the 
better determine whether a similar dependence exists here. Taking 
the record of the second northern journey for retirement, beginning 
with Matt. 16:13 and Luke 9:18, the order of events is as follows: 


MATTHEW. LUKE. 

1. Peter’s confession - - - 16:13-20 9:18-21 

2. Death and resurrection foretold - 21-28 22-27 

3. Transfiguration.17 :1-13 28-36 

4. The demoniac boy - 14-20 7 37-430 

5. Death and resurrection again foretold - 22, 23 43^-45 

6. The shekel in the fish’s mouth - - 24-27 (Matthaean addition to 

common source) 

7. Discourse on humility and forgiveness - chap. 18 46-50 


Comparing the substantial nature of this harmony of events with 
the comparative relation of events in the infancy sections, the evidence 
is against a common source in the latter case. 

Having made this survey, it may be well to take up the two accounts 
of the virgin birth in order to ascertain whether there is evidence of a 
common source in this particular part of the infancy sections. This 
involves a comparison of Matt. 1:18-25 with Luke 1:26-38 and 2 :6, 7 ; 
and, at the same time, of both with the parallel material of the gospel 

6 This passage also indicates that the Bethlehem birth was not known in the life¬ 
time of Jesus, but that it was a commonly accepted fact in the apostolic age. On the 
other hand, one must admit the possibility that the information presented in John 
7 : 42 may be derived from the infancy story itself. 

7 Vs. 21 expunged as an interpolation. 
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of James, in order to ascertain the value of the theory which makes it 
the common source of the canonical stories. 

Matthew and Luke are in harmony in their statement of the due 
fact, that Mary was Joseph’s betrothed, and prior to any s 
intercourse on their part conceived a son by the !Spin o ’ 
that such a conception was predictive of the child s u u * e J> 

But in Luke the angel who announces this wonderful fac ^ 

the unborn child is sent to Mary in Nazareth, wh,le M The 

angel comes in a dream to Joseph, presumably in e e 
particular task of the one to be born is represented in u 
on the throne of David forever, and in Matthew as saving • 
from their sins. In Luke his manner of birth warrants th p 

“God’s Son,” and in Matthew, “Immanuel.” Arti nnofthe 

The limits of the present article do not permit the ins ^ 

Greek text of these three accounts in such a way as to ma e ^ 
corresponding material, but from such an examination we 
vinced that Conrady’s thesis is untenable. The following extract from 

the gospel of James may be compared with the Lucan an ^ 
accounts, the verbal correspondence to Luke being roug y . 

by italics, that to Matthew by capitals, and that to both y sp ^ 
ii. And she took the pitcher and went out to fill it with‘ ^ 

behold a voice saying: Hail, thou who hast received grace, ^ ed aroun d 

thee ; blessed art thou among women (Luke I : 42). An s e s ^ e 

on the right hand and on the left to see whence this voice ca ta king the 

went away trembling to her house, and put down the pitc er, ^ 0 f 

purple she sat down on her seat and drew it out. A c ° ’ f oun dfavor 
the Lord stood before her , saying : Fear not, Mary, for t ou wQr( j And 
before the Lord of all, and thou shalt conceive according to 1 ^ ^ or( L t ^ e 
she hearing reasoned with herself, saying : Shall I conceive y ^ (Luke 
living God? and shall I bring forth as every woman hrmgS 0 ftht 

1 : 34). And the angel of the Lord said: Not so Mary. or ^ ^ a n born 
Lord shall overshadow thee : wherefore also that holy thing a ca ii 

of thee shall be called the son of the Most High. And t FROM 

his name Jesus, FOR HE SHALL SAVE H 1 befo re bis 

THEIR SINS. And Mary said: Behold the servant of the 
face ; let it be unto me according to thy word. carne back 

13. And she was in her sixth month ; and behold, J gp^^sfcewas 
from his building, and entering into his house he DISCOV u _ on the 

big WITH CHILD. And he smote his face and threw toms ^ shal i 
ground upon the sackcloth, and wept bitterly, saying: Wit w ^ ut t his 
I look upon the Lord my God, and what prayer shall g an d 

maiden ? because I received her a virgin out of the temple 0 , 
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I have not watched over her. Who is it that has hunted me (her) down ? 
Who has done this evil thing in my house and has defiled the virgin ? Has 
not the history of Adam been repeated in me? For just as Adam was in the 
hour of his singing praise, and the serpent came and found Eve alone and 
completely deceived her, so it has happened to me also. And Joseph stood 
up from the sackcloth and called Mary and said unto her: Oh, thou who 
hast been cared for by God, why hast thou done this and forgotten the Lord 
thy God ? Why hast thou brought low thy soul, thou who wast brought up 
in the holy of holies and that didst receive food from the hand of an angel ? 
And she wept bitterly, saying: I am innocent, and have known no man. 
And Joseph said to her: Whence then is that which is in thy womb ? And 
she said: As the Lord my God liveth, I do not know whence it is to me. 

14. And Joseph was greatly afraid, and retired from her, and considered 
what he should do in regard to her. And Joseph said: If I conceal her sin, 
I find myself fighting against the law of the Lord; and if I expose her to the 
sons of Israel, I am afraid lest that which is in her be from an angel, and I 
shall be found giving up innocent blood to the doom of death. What then 
shall I do with her? I will put her away from me secretly. (Matt. 1: 19.) 
And night came upon him; and BEHOLD, AN ANGEL OF THE LORD 
APPEARS TO HIM IN A DREAM, SAYING: BE NOT AFRAID for 
this maiden, FOR THAT WHICH IS IN HER IS OF THE HOLY 
SPIRIT, AND SHE SHALL BRING FORTH A SON, and thou shalt 
call his name Jesus, FOR HE SHALL SAVE HIS PEOPLE FROM 
THEIR SINS. AND JOSEPH AROSE FROM SLEEP and glorified the 
God of Israel who had given him this grace ; and he kept her. 

19. And I said: I am seeking a Hebrew midwife. And she answered 
and said unto me : Art thou of Israel ? And I said unto her: Yes. And she 
said: And who is it that is bringing forth in the cave ? 8 And I said: A 
woman betrothed to me. And she said to me : Is she not thy wife ? And I 
said to her: It is Mary who was reared in the temple of the Lord, and I 
obtained her by lot as my wife. And yet she is not my wife, but has con¬ 
ceived OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. (Matt. 1 :18, 25.) And the midwife said 
to him: Is this true ? And Joseph said to her: Come and see. And the 
midwife went away with him. And they stood in the place of the cave, and 
behold, a luminous cloud overshadowed the cave. And the midwife said : 
My soul has been magnified this day, because mine eyes have seen strange 
things — because salvation has been brought forth to Israel. (Luke 1 : 46, 
68 ff.) And immediately the cloud disappeared out of the cave and a great 
light shone in the cave so that the eyes could not bear it. And in a little 
that light gradually decreased until the infant appeared and went and took 
the breast from his mother Mary. 9 And the midwife cried out and said : 

•The gospel of James represents this cave as being within three miles of Bethle¬ 
hem. 

9 Contrast Luke 2 :6, 7. 
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This is a great day to me because I have seen this strange sight. And Ae 
midwife went forth out of the cave and Salome met her. 
to her: Salome. Salome. I have a strange sight to relate to t • ^ 

has brought forth—a thing which her nature admits no ‘ ^ 

Salome : As the Lord my God liveth. unless I thrust m my finger and sear 
the parts, I will not believe that a virgin has brought forth- 

20. And the midwife went in and said to Mary: Show thyself, 
small controversy has arisen about thee. And Salome pu becausc 

cried out and said: Woe is me for mine iniquity and mrae “ J’ ff asif 
I have tempted the living God ; and behold my hand is droppi g 

burned by fire. , . .... ^trava- 

Anyone who is acquainted with the story-making a » ^ 

gant characteristics of the apocryphal literature as a w 0 ’ ^ 

with the tendency in New Testament interpolation, canno ^ 
Matthew and Luke to be deductions from this gospel of J a ' 
gospel of James seems rather to be the fanciful wor mg . 

canonical stories; and, while it is difficult to account tor the:pl .8 
of the birth in a cave near Bethlehem, this may be a c fea 1 ^irth; 

the better to set off the miraculous illumination at t e im . Qn 

or the invention may have been favored by the Septuagin 

Contrast with the above extract such samples of verbal depend ^ 

as Matt. 3**7 -io and Luke 3:7-9. <> r Matt * 1 \ : 43 with the 
11 : 24-26 ; or take the threefold account of Jesus enc ji;2 ^ 

Pharisees,” Matt. 21 : 23-27, Luke 20 : 1-8, derive rom conical 
33, and judge whether there is sufficient gr° un ^ eDen d ent upon 
stories of the virgin birth for supposing them t0 e Indeed, 

each other or upon the prolix vulgarity of the gospe o J a ^ ^ 27* 

the instances cited, together with such passages as ar ^ ver bal 
13:5-9, and parallels, serve to indicate the true ™ narratives as a 
dependence, and, taken with the comparison o ^ stor y first 

whole, to warrant the conclusion that where the virgin g jg n 0 f 

appears it is attested by two witnesses which betray no source, 

dependence of one upon the other or of both upon a co 

10 See Westcott, Canon of the New Testament ', p. 102, note 7 * ^ ^ I4 y words 

11 See Huck, Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien , p. * 7 * ^ ere ^ e same or der. *F or 

composing the two accounts 130 are identical and arrange in t ^ e two accounts 
the second example see Huck, p. 54, where out of the 126 wor s 0 ^ pp 136, 159 * 
104 are identical and in the same order. Also RushbrooK, y no accounts 

“See Huck, pp. 118 fif., where of some 356 words composing^ Synop^"' 
about 200 are identical and in the same order. See also us 
p. 81. 
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It is now necessary, before proceeding to trace the influence of the 
narratives of the virgin birth on the subsequent Christian literature, to 
get as clear an idea as possible of the meaning of the story in the 
earliest forms preserved to us. Matthew’s thought seems to be that the 
wonder-working Spirit of God, exclusive of human agency, caused 
Mary to conceive ; that, by reason of this fact, she was innocent of any 
wrong such as that the suspicion of which had troubled Joseph; and 
that at the same time such a birth, being in accord with the Immanuel 
prophecy, marked the child to be born as the Messiah, the Savior of 
his people, as the one spoken of in Isa., chaps. 7 and 8, to be the 
deliverer of his nation in the impending war. Thus the application 
of the prophetic and symbolic expression “ Immanuel ” was not for the 
purpose of designating the nature of the child, but rather his work, 
which was to be national and messianic. The result of the nation’s 
sins was always the withdrawal of God; but the Messiah would lead 
them in righteousness and save them from that abandoning by God 
which was at the same time the result of their sins and the cause of 
their impotence and subjection. The term “Immanuel,” then, is the 
prophetic and symbolic designation for Savior; but that it soon came 
to be used as designating the divine nature of Christ will appear from 
the study of the patristic literature. 

The meaning of Luke’s account of the virgin birth is not so clear, 
perhaps, but, like Matthew’s, is destitute of any attempt to explain the 
divine nature of Jesus upon the basis that God, and not a human 
father, was his begetter. In reply to Mary’s question (1: 34), the angel 
says: “ Holy Spirit shall come upon thee and power of Highest shall 
overshadow thee, therefore also the begotten thing shall be called holy, 
Son of God.” In other words, the pure Spirit of God will cause Mary 
to conceive miraculously , and thus, in contrast to the polluted offspring 
of any human begetter, who would be a sinful descendant of Adam, 
the child shall be pure as the begetting Spirit is pure. This is one 
element in the angel’s annunciation — the purity of the child through 
the action of the Holy Spirit and the breaking of the line of sinful 
Adam’s descent. The other is that the creative power of God is to act 
directly in this creation, as it did in that of Adam, the first man, who 
because of his direct creation by God is called God’s son (cf. 3 :38, 
“the son of Adam, the son of God ”). In like manner shall this one, 
whose holiness is secured by the breaking of the sinful Adamic descent, 
be termed Son of God because directly created by divine power. 

This is undoubtedly the basis for the use of the term “ Son of God ” 
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in this passage; but has the term no larger content than that which 
applies equally to Adam ? There are two other possibilities: first, that it 
is equivalent to “ Messiah and, second, that it designates moral i e 
ness to God. In support of the former contention it can be pointe 
out that this passage in Luke is clearly messianic, as is seen in vss. 3* 
and 33, and also in the psalms interspersed throughout the narrat 
Moreover, the probable use of the term “ Son of God as a messi 
title can be appealed to in Matt. 16:16 (but not in Mark 3 • 11 » 5 * 7 » 

.5 : 39 ; nor in Luke 3 : •« ! 4 : 3 . 9 5 9 = 35 )- For the view tha « 
designates moral likeness to God it can be shown that t e t oug 
thus made parallel to the preceding thought of purity and is r0 J*f> 
into harmony with the Jewish conception of the origina puri 
Adam, avoiding at the same time a use of the term “ Son of Go w 
cannot with certainty be attributed to any part of the New es a 
except its latest elements. 

Adopting any one of these three possible interpretations, ow 
there is in the passage no explanation of the divine nature o es ^ 
the basis of divine parentage, but at most only a statement an P ^ 
explanation of his purity (in Matthew more specifically an exone ^ 
of the purity of Mary’s conception, and in Luke of the purity o ^ 
from the hereditary Adamic sin), and a prophecy of his g rea ® ^ 
the theocratic representative. Both accounts have the nationa 
sianic coloring, but in neither of them is there represente an ^ 
nation of a pre-existent being, such as is set forth in t e P r 
to John’s gospel. The natural deductions made from t e 
“Immanuel” and “Son of God” by the subsequent Christian ^ 
ture, and the embarrassing attempts to harmonize the synop »s 
the prologue of the fourth gospel, will be pointed out in 

section. fuDlcss 

Passing from the infancy sections, we find no use of t era ^ ^ 
possibly John 7 :42) or of the virgin birth prior to Ignatius, ^ 
second decade of the second century. The narrative 0 ^ 

birth, if in existence, made no impression upon the ® X ^°^ eac ^ n g 
Christianity prior to the formation and crystallization of t e j!g Stame nt 
gospel, or, indeed, within the period in which the New e ^ 
books — most of them, at least — arose. There is no trace ^ 
Peter’s Preaching, as preserved to us ; and Paul, though it wou ^ 
that he could have made occasional good use of the teac ^_g D( jing 
serves a significant silence; Matthew’s gospel, from 3 : * on » ^ 

13 E. g. t 1 Cor. 15 :45 ff.; 2 Cor. 5 : 21; Rom. 5 :12 ff.; 8 : 3 * 
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upon Mark, is also silent; and that portion of the gospel of Luke 
which, as we judge from 1 : 2 and Acts 1 : 21, 22, constituted for him 
the gospel proper, viz., that which began, like Mark, with the public 
ministry of Jesus as inaugurated by John the Baptist, is likewise desti¬ 
tute of any trace of the virgin-birth story. The gospel of John is also 
silent. 14 What these facts signify as to the source of the story and the 
time of its rise is not the task of this essay, which passes to consider 
the history of the thought as traceable in the patristic literature. 

II. THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS. 

In entering upon a study of the ante-Nicene Fathers in their treat¬ 
ment of the virgin birth, we are interested to know what sources they 
used, what was the influence of extra-canonical sources upon their 
views, and the time when this influence becomes discoverable. It is 
also desirable to ascertain what sources the so-called heretical teachers 
and writers used, and what various theories of the virgin birth were 
advanced by them ; and also to determine what the Fathers understood 
the virgin birth to mean, and what theological purpose they made it 
serve. With a view to answering these questions, and conscious of the 
fact that in the absence of any New Testament interpretation, save the 
meager hints of the infancy sections themselves, the interpretation of 
the Fathers became and remained the interpretation of the church at 
large, the study of this vast and not always interesting field is under¬ 
taken. 

I. Ignatius, second bishop of Antioch, 15 martyred between 107 and 
117 A.D., is the first and sole apostolic Father to leave us any material 
on the miraculous generation of Jesus. Not only so, but all the apos¬ 
tolic Fathers, save Ignatius and Aristides, in the Syriac version of his 
Apology, maintain a uniform and notable silence concerning the story 
of the birth and infancy of Jesus. In Clement of Rome, Polycarp, 
Barnabas, the DidachS, the Epistle to Diognetus, and the Shepherd of 
Hennas we look in vain for any reference either to the miraculous 
conception itself or to the infancy story of which the miraculous con¬ 
ception was the most striking feature. 

It is true that in Clement, Epistles , 1:32, there is an obscure refer¬ 
ence to the descent of Jesus Christ from Jacob (?) according to the 

14 That the gospel narratives are quite oblivious to the fact of the virgin birth 
is most obvious in such passages as Matt. 13 : 54-58 = Mark 6:1-6; Luke 4:22; 
John 1:45; 6:42; 7:5, 27; while at the same time the infancy section itself does not 
present an apparently uniform statement, Luke 2 :33, 35, 41, 48. 

^Eusebius, Church History , Books III, XXII, and XXXVI. 
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hesh, but the obscurity of the passage and its probable derivation from 
Rom. 9 : 5 leave the writings of Clement destitute of any reference to 
the infancy sections. Moreover, it is not as if the apostolic Fathers a 
no occasion to use the story of the virgin birth of Jesus; for Polycarp 
in his Epistle , chap. 7, quotes 1 John 4 : 3, “Whosoever does not con 
fess that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is Anti-Christ,” and in chap. 
12 he maintains that Jesus is the Son of God; yet in both t ese 
places, where it would be natural and in keeping with the custom 0 
so many of the ante-Nicene writers to refer to the infancy story, e is 

Likewise in Barnabas, chap. 6, while there is a reference to 
purpose of the incarnation, a similar silence is maintained. e 
of God therefore came in the flesh with this view, that he might rm S^ 
a head the sum of their sins who had persecuted his (their) P r0 P 
to the death.” The same is true of Diognetus, chap. 7, where 1 * 
is a statement of how and for what purpose God sent his Son, an 
chaps. 10 and n, where John’s doctrine of the Word an 
of the only-begotten Son appear, but without reference to the in a ^ 
story. The Shepherd has no reference to Matthew s gospe 
the Sermon on the Mount, and none to Luke’s prior to the e vt ^ 
chapter. Neither has the Didachd any reference to Matthew pr ^ 
chap. 5, or to Luke prior to chap. 6. Ignatius has not ^ count 
say about gospels, but mentions only the gospel which is an a ^ ^ 
of Jesus Christ, whom he accepts in place of all that is anC1C ” m ^ 
authoritative ( Philad ., chap. 8 ), and which, with one exception 
chap. 7, referring to John 6:51), seems to coincide with the gospe 

have it in Matthew. present 

The Ignatian controversy, 16 extending from 1495 t0 * ^ krecen . 
time, has succeeded in thoroughly discrediting the longer ree 
sion with the eight additional epistles, including the three in ^ ^ 
It has also pointed toward the conclusion that the Syriac versl °° er j ec t 
epistles to Polycarp, Ephesians, and Romans is but an ^^jy 
series of extracts from the shorter Greek form of the j orm 

accepted epistles; and that the genuineness of this shorter re 
itself is not in every respect beyond question. The free tampen^^ as 
the text which makes against the high valuation of the later 
textual evidence, necessarily discounts to some degree t 

16 Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers , S. Ignatius and S. ^ sC c 

315-414; Theodosius Zahn, Ignatius von Antiochien. For 1 
Schaff, History 0/Christian Church , Vol. II, pp. 652, 653 - 
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writings which deal with the supernatural birth. But to just what 
degree is difficult to ascertain. In the shorter Greek version, however, 
Ignatius awakens little or no suspicion of reflecting the thought of 
a later time; he rather exhibits the pre-theological naivete natural to 
his time and his teaching, if he were a disciple of Paul or Peter or 
John. His reference to the supernatural birth of Christ is that of 
unquestioning and unphilosophic statement. In Eph ., chap. 7 (I, 
52), 17 he says that Jesus Christ is “of flesh and of spirit, generate and 
ingenerate—(son) both of Mary and of God.” 18 In chap. 18 (I, 57) 
he says: “For our God,* 9 Jesus the Christ, was conceived in the womb 
by Mary, according to a dispensation of God, of the seed of David, 
but also of the Holy Spirit; ”*° and in chap. 19 (I, 57) : “ And hidden 
from the prince of this world were the virginity of Mary and her child¬ 
bearing.”” In the same chapter the incarnation is regarded as “ God 
himself being manifested in human form for the renewal of eternal 
life,”” and in chap. 20 the manner of Christ’s generation is taken to 
explain his being Son of man and Son of God.* 3 In Smyrn., chap. 
1 (I, 86), there is perhaps as full a statement as any: “He was 
truly of the seed of David according to the flesh, and the Son of God 
according to the will and power of God. He was truly born of a vir¬ 
gin, was baptized by John, in order that all righteousness might be ful¬ 
filled by him.”* 4 

From Magnesians , chap. 11, we learn that the birth, passion, and res- 

17 The citations in parentheses refer to the American reprint of the Edinburgh edi¬ 
tion of the Ante-Nicene Fathers , revised by A. C. Coxe, D.D. New York : Scribner, 
1899. 

* 8 IGNATIUS, Ephesians, VII, 2: ETy larpbs i<rrip <rapxutbs re Kal xpevpariKbs, ycpprj- 
rbt Kal dyivrqros, ip aapxl yepbpepos debs, ip dapdrtp f&rfy dXijdtvi], Kal iK M aplas Kal ii c 
food. The longer version amplifies this, quoting, “ For the Word was made flesh.” 

19 See also ibid., 20, and Troll., 9. The longer, version amplifies this, quoting 
part of the Immanuel prophecy of Isa. 7:14. 

*° Ignatius, Ephesians, XVIII, 2 : *0 ydp debs ijpQp Tij<roOs b Xpurrbs ixvoifiopljdri 
inrb Ma plas xar' olxovoplav deou i/c avipparos php Aa( 318 , vpetparos 8 i ay lov 

” Ibid., XIX, 1: Kal tKadev rbp dpxopra rod alQpos rofrrov ij xapdepla M aplas Kal b 
roKerbs airrrjs k. t. X. 

” Ibid., XIX, 3: 0 «oO Avdpwxlvws <papepovpipov els Kaipbnjra didLov {wjs • 

n Ibid., XX, 2: ip Ifjaov Xpurrip, rip k or A crdpxa ixyipovs Aa (318, rip vl£ bvdpdnrov 
Kal vltp deod k. t. X. 

M Ignatius, Smyrn., I : AXrjdQs 6 vra ii c yI povs Aa( 3 l 8 icari adpxa, vlbp deoO xard 
dfKijpa xal Sbpapup dead yeyeprjfUvop 4 Xi jdQs ix xapdipov, f 3 ef 3 avTurp£pop irwb ’I uidrpov, 
tpa T\i)ptadv T&ra 8 ueaio<rbpij for’ abroO • 
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urrection constitute a trio of vital items in the Christian faith; and an 
odd passage in Trail., chap. 9, speaks of “Jesus Christ who was from 

the race of David, who was the son of Mary.”* 5 

From the spurious material one may learn something 
trend and extent which the more inventive Christian literature s 
assumed in order to combat Doceticism, Patripassiamsm, an 
forms of the Gnostic heresy. From the material cite an 9 
above at least the outstanding features of Ignatius’s belief touchy 
the virgin birth may be ascertained. He believed (1) 
was conceived in the womb of Mary; (2) that part 0 f 

composed of flesh and part of spirit; (3) the former genera , ^ 

ingenerate; (4) the former derived of Mary, the latter of God, 15 ) 
he was of Davidic descent; (6) that his mother was a wgi > > ^ 

that the fact of her as a virgin bearing a child was, wi 
essential Christian truths, hidden from the prince of this wor • 

It will be seen that, while this statement of the matter f 
sophical, it is nevertheless not so simple as that c0 “ t ^ 1 " _ . jt or 

1:18-25 and Luke 1:26-38. There the thought is that the Sp* * 
Power of God coming upon Mary causes her to conceive ^ out 
apart from any agency; and, while it is true that Lu e i -3 meansgoes 
a consequent characteristic of the son to be born, it y ^ ^ 

so far as to affirm the dual nature of Christ upon 
announced miraculous conception. . DO j n t out 

In concluding this study of Ignatius, it is impor an m>a nd 
(1) what are his sources, (2) what was his und ® rs ^“ '"® £r of summary 
(3) what increment he makes to the study; and e have to 

will be adhered to in the case of each writer with whom we h 


deal. r t he virgi Q 

1. In so far as Ignatius reproduces or uses the story or {acts 

birth or of the infancy, he shows no knowledge o any e ^ un jf or nily 
beyond those contained in the canonical gospels. er * spe i cor- 
in his writings, the facts are accounted for by his use o ^ inte d 
responding to our Matthew, unless he also reflects, as s His 

out, something of the influence of the Johan nine P a( j or n- 

emphasis upon the star in Eph ., chap. i 9 > is otdy a r 

ment of what is in the Matthaean source. basis 

2. It is very clear that Ignatius makes the dual P ar ® n predicate 
of the dual nature of Jesus; and it is almost as clear t a ^ ^ is 
pre-existence for the divine element in the nature o 

*5 Ignatius, Trail., IX : rod Ik yivovs A«/ 3 W, row 4 k Maplas. 
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representation of the matter is not thoroughly uniform, however, for 
in Eph., chap. 18 (I, 57), he seems to represent the creation of a 
new being, as do Matthew and Luke, while over against this must be 
placed the thought of Eph ., chap. 7 (I, 52) and chap. 19 (I, 57), where 
the idea of the divine and increate one being manifested in human 
form argues some sort of a pre-existence doctrine, based possibly upon 
the teaching of the fourth gospel. 

3. This very hint of the presence and influence of teaching similar 
to that of John’s prologue, and Ignatius’s rather artless and unstudied 
statement of it in a way which modifies the synoptic accounts of the 
virgin birth, constitute a new element in the study, and one which is 
no less important than his advance upon the infancy sections them¬ 
selves, when he makes the dual nature of Jesus dependent upon his 
dual parentage. Ignatius also gives evidence of an incipient apolo¬ 
getic or polemic cast in such a passage as Smyrn ., chap. 4, where he 
cuts the ground from under those who would say aught against the 
peculiar manner of Jesus’ birth and similarly vital doctrines of 
Christianity, by saying virtually that these matters have been bidden 
from Satan, and consequently from them, his followers. Also in 
Trail., chap. 9, his emphasis upon the fact 96 that Jesus Christ “was 
truly bom and did eat and drink” indicates the unwelcomed existence 
of some form of Docetic doctrine. 

II. Aristides (Apology presented to Caesar Titus Hadrianus 
Antoninus, 138 A. D., or shortly thereafter). The statement in the 
previous section that, with the exception of Ignatius, the apostolic 
Fathers preserve a uniform silence regarding the virgin birth hardly 
needed the qualification there given. In the second chapter of the 
Apology (IX, 265) the Syriac, in defining the Christian theology or 
philosophy as distinct from that of the Barbarians (Egyptians), Greeks, 
and Jews, says: “ And it is said that God came down from heaven, and 
from a Hebrew virgin assumed and clothed himself with flesh; and the 
Son of God lived in a daughter of man. This is taught in the gospel, 
as it is called, which a short time ago was preached among them.” 87 

86 4 Os iXijdus hftvirfidi), ttpaylv re k al txtev. 

'Va-i* l&Jj.nS r -Loo : 1 ^ ^ jioj&ie© 87 

^°r°? ^ ,V>j?oi . oiyfi 1 -aJ] y . lj-&L2 

ou " £ ^o&j| >*01 • 1 — 1— £> 1 

• ^0 . 'Vasoi o<n : o il\S ? 
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The Syriac version gives evidence of being an early and ex P“ s ™ 
paraphrase of the genuine Greek text.- Although the passage h 
quoted has nothing corresponding to it m the Gree , 1 
represents an early second-century and possibly Antiochian belie . 
tracing the doctrine of the virgin birth, this Syriac document i tobe 
admitted in evidence, but the interrogation point as ° 
must be retained. Now, this Syriac interpolation states thr « 

(i) that God came down from heaven and took his abo e in ^ 

virgin from whom he assumed flesh; (2) that in this s a 
Son of God; and (3) that this belief is a part of the gosp 

preached among the Christians. 

1. It is clear that Aristides used John and Matthew or Luke _ ^ 

2. He states the pre-existence as deity of him who w ^ 

Mary, and who, being born of Mary, is also Son ° other, 

nowhere indicates how he relates these two conceptions to 

The virgin birth is distinctly an incarnation. ^ 

3. This is a decided divergence from the two syn p 

and also an advance upon, and an alteration of, the teac m ^ 

which sets forth an incarnation of the Word. What was P {use 
in Ignatius became clearly defined in Aristides, who a e P the 
a misinterpretation of the philosophy of John s pro o 
story of the miraculous birth in the first and thir g0 P * QS e i s 
Aristides denaturalized the birth beyond what is taug 

or in Ignatius. extant mate* 

III. Justin Martyr 39 (about no-66 A. L>.). excep . 

rial of Justin bearing on the virgin birth is The genu* 

tion, in his first Apology and in the Dialogue with ryp o ^ _ men t 

ineness of these works is practically beyond doubt, an ^ takeBj 

on the Resurrection, from which the only other re er ^ n j ea j w jth 

cannot, I think, be proved spurious. It has seeme es^ con . 

this rather voluminous material under five heads . (*) * ^ i ns epa* 
sider those passages which state the fact of the virgin ir > 
rably connected with these we shall find certain p rashes 
expressing the purpose of this kind of birth; (2) we s a /^) the 
problems with which Trypho the Jew confronts sue a e ^ ^ 0 f 
use of Greek theology or mythology; (4) Justin s a PP® a ^. s em inent 
prophecy; (5) we shall note some concessions grante J 
champion of the Christian faith. 

See Texts and Studies , Vol. I, No. I. 

^Eusebius, Church History , Books IV, VIII, XII, XVI-XVIII- 
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1. The passages which make the simple statement that he was born 
of a virgin by the power of God are: Apology , I, 32 (I, 174), 46 (I, 
178); Dialogue, 23 (I, 206), 105 (I, 251), 113 (I, 25s), and 127 (I, 263). 
Those which add some expression as to the purpose of the virgin birth 
are: Apol. t 1,63 (I, 184), “for the salvation of those who believe on 
him;” Dial., 45 (I, 217), to destroy the “serpent” and his angels, to 
disdain death, and to finally do away with it; and Dial., 100 (I, 249), 
containing an explanation of the term “Son of man,” because of 
Jesus’ birth by Mary or his descent from Adam through Mary; also a 
statement of the purpose as follows: 

He became man by the Virgin in order that the disobedience which pro¬ 
ceeded from the serpent might receive its destruction in the same manner in 
which it derived its origin. For Eve, who was a virgin, and undefiled, having 
conceived the word of the serpent, brought forth disobedience and death. But 
the virgin Mary received faith and joy when the angel Gabriel announced the 
good % tidings to her that the Spirit of the Lord would come upon her and the 
power of the Highest would overshadow her; wherefore the holy thing 
begotten of her is the Son of God; and she replied. Be it unto me according 
to thy word. And by her has he been born to whom we have proved so 
many scriptures refer, and by whom God destroys both the serpent and those 
angels and men who are like him; but works deliverance from death to those 
who repent of their wickedness and believe upon him. 30 
This antithesis of the work of Mary to that of Eve is met with 
here for the first time. It is a favorite theme with the Fathers, how¬ 
ever, and will reappear frequently in more elaborate form. 31 

2. The problems raised by Trypho are twofold : (1) the distinctively 
Jewish difficulty of how there can be another god besides the maker of 
all things, chap. 50 (I, 220), and (2) the difficulty of showing that this 

30 Justin Martyr, Dialogus cum Trypkone Judaeo , C: K al Sib rrjs Hapdhov 
AvOpwros yeyovivai, tva Kal Si ’ bSou ij dvb rod Stpeias wapaKoij r^v dpxV £X*pc, kc if Sib 
rabrrfs rrjs bSov Kal KardXvaiv XdPy. Hapdivos ybp obaa Etfa Kal A<f)dopos , rbv Xbyov rbv 
Axb rod 6 <t>e<as crv\\a@ov<ra, irapaKoijv Kal ddvarov trcKe. HlffTtv Si Kal x a P^ v Xa/ 3 o 0 <ra 
M apla i] II apdivos, ebayyeXi^opdvov abr^ TaPptijX dyylXov, Sri Uvedpa K vplov hr' abr^v 
hriXebaerai, Kal Sbvapxs 'T^ftrrou iviffKidaei at Wi\v. Sib k al rb yevv&puevov 4 % abrrjs Ayibv 
iariv Ttos deou , dreKplyaro. “Tivoirb pjoi Karb rb (fijfid <rou.” Kal Sib. rabrijs yeyiv- 
mprai otrros , xepl oC rdj roaabras Tpatftbs dxeSel^apjev elprjtrdai, SC ol b debs rbv re 6 <f>iv 
Kal robs bpoiiadivTas dyyiXovs Kal bvdpioirovs KaraXbei. ’ A.iraXXay^]v Si row davdrov rots 
P*TaytvdxTKov<rtv dxb tSsv tpabXiav Kal narebovaiv els abrbv ipydferai. 

** There is a spurious passage, “Resurrection,” 3 ( 1 ,295), which states from the 
ascetic standpoint the purpose of Christ’s peculiar birth: “ And our Lord Jesus Christ 
was bom of a virgin, for no other reason than that he might destroy the begetting by 
lawless desire, and might show to the rulers that the formation of man was possible 
to God without human intervention.” 
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second pre-existent God submitted to be born of a virgin, chaps. 50,63 
(I, 228), and chap. 68 (I, 252). The Jews expected that when their 
Christ came he would be “ man born of men.” In answer to these 
two objections, Justin makes an appeal to the prophecy purporting to 
relate to John the Baptist and the two advents of Christ; and,to 
establish his pre-existence and divinity, makes use of the account of 
how God (who was not God the Father) appeared to Moses and other 
Hebrew patriarchs, and of how the plural of the deity is used in the 
account of creation. Trypho is, according to Justin’s account, con¬ 
vinced on the first point more easily than a modern reader would be, 
but on the second he maintains his ground in spite of the apologists 
use of Isa. 53:8; Ps. 110 :3,4; and the Immanuel passage, Isa. 7 • I0 " 
17. He prefers to think with the Ebionites of a thoroughly human 
Jesus, who, if Christ at all, was made so by the descent of the Spirit 0 
God upon him. 

3* The passages which make use of the argument from Gree 
mythology fall into two classes : (1) those which favor the virgin birt 
on the basis of the Greek parallels; and (2) those which emphasize 
the distinction between the Christian story and those of the Gree s, 
showing to advantage the chaste and exalted nature of the former. 
Passages of the first sort are Apol ., I, 21 and 22 (I, 17°) : 

And when we say that the Word who is the first-birth (first-born) 
was produced without sexual union .... we propound nothing different r^ 
what you believe regarding those whom you esteemed sons of Jupiten ^ 
you know how many sons your esteemed writers ascribe to Jupiter, 
if we assert that the Word of God was born of God in a peculiar ’ 
different from ordinary generation, let this, as said above, be no extraoMO^ jf 
thing to you, who say that Mercury is the angelic word of God. * * * * 
we affirm that he was bom of a virgin, accept this in common with w a 
accept of Perseus. 

But it should be noted that in chap. 67 Trypho maintains th^ 
Justin should be ashamed of propounding a story similar to * * 
the mythology regarding Perseus. So that the parallel to r ^ 
mythology is in Trypho’s estimation a further condemnation 0 
virgin-birth story. A little farther on, Dial., chap. 70 (I, 234)1 J us ^ 
makes a very ingenious turn of the mythological argument, asse ^ 
ing that these Greek stories were concocted by Satan, the simulator ^ 

the basis of the prophecies that foretold the virgin birth. E.g" 

39 I, 21 : T<£ Si Kal rbv A 6 yov, 6 ion irpfarov yivtnjpa row deov , Avev brift$ a ^ v 

yeyevrjadai .otf xapA robs rrap' vpuv \eyofiivovs vloifs t<£ Ail Kaiybv ri 

II6<rous yAp vloi>s <P&<tkov<tl tov Aids ol •trap’* bpuv ripuLfievoi trvyypa^ts ixlfTtaff 
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when I hear, Trypho, said I, that Perseus was begotten of a virgin, I 
understand that the deceiving serpent counterfeited also this.” 33 
The outstanding passage which differentiates the Christian from the 
heathen stories is Apol., I, 33 (I, 174): 

But lest some, not understanding the prophecy now cited, should charge 
us with the very things we have been laying to the charge of the poets, who 
say that Jupiter went in to women through lust, let us try to explain the 
words. This, then, “ Behold a virgin shall conceive," signifies that a virgin 
should conceive without intercourse; for if she had had intercourse with any¬ 
one whatever, she was no longer a virgin; but the Power of God having 
come upon the virgin, overshadowed her, and caused her while yet a virgin to 
conceive. And the angel of God who was sent to this same virgin at the 

same time brought her good news, saying, “ Behold, etc." It is wrong, 

therefore, to understand the Spirit and the Power of God as anything else 
than the Word, who is also the first-born of God, as the aforesaid prophet 
Moses declared; and it was this which, when it came upon the virgin and 
overshadowed her, caused her to conceive, not by intercourse, but by powfer. 34 

Certainly this passage makes for a high appreciation of Justin’s 
insight and discretion. He draws from Luke and interprets him cor¬ 
rectly, rigidly excluding any idea of intercourse. He repudiates 
Greek mythology as being in any way his own explanation of the vir¬ 
gin birth, although he has used it as an argumcntum ad homiticm to 
silence the inconsistent carpings of his gentile opponents. Moreover, 
the Spirit, the Power, the Word, and the Son of God are for him syn¬ 
onymous terms, and upon this basis he attempts an ingenious harmony 
of John and Luke. Justin’s repudiation of the Greek mythological 
explanation is one of the most creditable elements in his apology 
touching the virgin birth. Whether the Christian conception be right 
or not, Justin has, in so far as he represents the early second-century 
thought, freed it from the grossness of similar heathen stories, and has 

33 Dial.: "Orav St, (3 Tp6<puv, $<pi]v, t/c xapOtvov yeyevvrjaOai rbv Hepata d/covo-at, ml 
tovto p.iu'/jaaadcu rbv xXdvov 6<fnv ffvvlrjpu. 

34 Oxws St pi] rives pi] voipavres rijv SeSrjXu/ixtvrjv xpocfyqrelav, tymXtavxTiv ijpuv 5 .x ep 
tvemXtaapEv tois xonjrais elxovaiv dcf/poSurluv x&P tv tXrjXvOtvai txl yvvaucas rbv Ala, 
Staaacpijaai robs XSyovs xeipaonhpueda. T b oSv, ’ I 5 oi) 17 xapOtvos tv yacrrpl t$et, aijpalvet ov 
cvvovoiaadeurav ri]v xapOtvov avXXafieTv. E/ ydp tovvovoidcrfh) vxb brovovv, ovk tri fjv 
xapOtvos. dXXd Svvapis deov txeXOouoa t# xapOtvip txeff/datrev abrifv, ical icvocpopfyrai 
xapdtvov odffav xexolrjKe. Kai 6 dxocrraXels St xpbs abrijv rijv xapOtvov /car' ttceivo rod 
KaipoO dyyeXas deov, ebrjyyeXUraro aMjv elxibv 'ISob . . . . Ti II vevpa oOv mi rijv 
Suvapiv rijv xapd rod deov 068tv &XXo vorjaai Otpis, 1 j rbv Abyov. 6s ml xpurrbro/cos rep deep 
tern ait Mauris b xpoSeSrjXojptvos xpocpijnjs tpijwcre. Kai tovto tXObv txl ri]v xapOtvov 
ml txiffKidaav oi> Sid crvvovalas, dXXd Sid Svvdpeu t tyKvpuova mTtaTrpre. 
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preserved in his own more explicit language much of the chaste 
quality of the gospel narratives themselves. No part of his apology is 
more sane than this, unless, indeed, it be the concessions which, tor 
the practical purpose of winning Trypho and men of his kin , 

willing to make. . 

4. Justin makes a large and questionable use of prophecy, 
would be expected, the chief appeal is to the Immanuel passage 
Isa., chap. 7, but there is also a reference to “Who shall declare 
generation” (Isa., chap. 53), and a peculiar use of ^ n * ^ . 

“He hath washed his garments in wine and his vesture in t e 

81 In Apol., I, 33 (I. 174 ), Justin asserts that the 
tion) was made in order to strengthen the faith of t ose w 
see its fulfilment, and insists that the term “ virgin (iraptwos) P re ^ 
the possibility of intercourse in the generation of the child re err ^ 
In Dial., chaps. 42 (I, 216), 66 (I, 231), 71 (I, 234)1 an( * 84 ( » 24 * 
recognizes and denies the Jewish contention that the prop ecy 
to Hezekiah and that the term (LXX: 4 irapdcvos ]) US ^ ore con- 
prophecy means simply a young woman. He takes up t t m 
structive part of his argument in chaps. 77 and 78 ( , 2 3 ’ ^ 

By a somewhat minute and decidedly parabolic interpre a » 
attempts to show that the prophecy refers to Christ rather t an 
kiah. This predictive scripture called Herod king of ssyria ^ ^ 
of his ungodly character. Christ, before he was old enoug ^ 
father or mother, received the power of Damascus throug 
who came with their gifts from Arabia; while Samaria repre^ 
power of the demon, to whom prior to the birth of C ris .g c 

were in bondage. Thus in the birth of Christ alone the ot e j^ ere f ore 
predictions of the prophecy are notably fulfilled, an ^ 

strengthen the argument for the foretold virgin birth. 1 1S n0 

out, further, in Dial., chap. 84 (I, 241), that it would ave era . 

sign at all if the child referred to had been born by or inar 
tion, and that the peculiar manner of birth is in keeping 
creative function of the Word of God, who made Eve ro ^ nta g e . 
rib, and in the beginning created all living beings apart ^ P ^ t0 
Leaving the Immanuel passage, we may get further 1 ^p. 

Justin’s use of Scripture from the following quotations. 

54 (!> 222 ): n )has 

That the Scripture mentions the blood of the grape ( en * seC d of 
been evidently designed because Christ derives blood, not rom 
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man, but from the power of God. For as God, and not man, has produced 
the blood of the vine, so also (the Scripture) has predicted that the blood of 
Christ would be, not of the seed of man, but of the power of God. But this 
prophecy, sirs, which I repeat, proves that Christ is not man of men, begotten 
in the ordinary course of humanity. 35 

The passage then which Isaiah records, “ Who shall declare his genera¬ 
tion ? For his life is taken from the earth,” does it not appear to you to refer 
to one who, not having descent from man, was said to be delivered over to 
death by God, for the transgressions of the people ? Of whose blood, Moses, 
when speaking in parable, said that he would wash his garments in the blood of 
the grape; since his blood did not spring from the seed of man, but from the 
will of God. And then what is said by David (Ps. 110:3): In the splendors 
of thy holiness have I begotten thee from the womb, before the morning star. 
The Lord hath sworn and will not repent. Thou art a priest forever, after 
the order of Melchizedek. Does this not declare to you that (he was) from 
of old, and that the God and Father of all things intended him to be begot¬ 
ten by a human womb ? 36 

Perhaps no comment need be made upon Justin’s use of Scripture. 
It is very evident that the New Testament narratives had not in his 
time obtained for themselves the standing of the Old Testament writ¬ 
ings ; therefore he felt the necessity of basing his Apology upon the 
ancient, authoritative, and “ inspired ” Scripture. The violence of his 
interpretation was not violence in those days, but rather ingenuity, 
ability, and “spiritual,” rather than historical, insight. The final 
impression left upon the mind of the reader, however, is that of respect 
for the interpretative method of Trypho and the Jewish school, and of 
regret that the great Greek apologist for the Christian faith should be so 
far afield from a just and historical interpretation of the Old Testament. 

35 Dial.: Td Si alpa tt}s ara<f>vXijs ehreiv rbv Xbyov, Sid. ttjs t 4 xvv* SeS^XuKev, St 1 
al/M piv fyei 6 Xpurrbs ovk 4 £ dvdpiSnrov <nr 4 puaTos, AM’ 4 k rijs tov deov Svvdpeus. *Ov 
ybp rpbwov rb ttjs dpiriXov alpa ovk dvdpuros 4y4vv7prev, 4 XXA debs, otrnos Kal rb rod 
Xpurrov alpa obK 4 ( dvdponrdov yivovs taeadai, 4 XX’ 4 k deov Svvdpeus, Trpoepijwaev. *H Si 
Trpo<pTjTela ofrri;, <3 dvSpe s, ijv fXeyov, diroSeiKvbei Sri oi>K tariv b Xpurrbs dvdpuros 4 % 
dvdpuiruv, Kurd rb Koivbv tuv dvdpiinruv yevvijdels. 

* Dialogue, chap. 63 (I, 228, 229): “TV yevedv airrou rls Strty^oerai; St t atpera t 
Ard rfjs yrjs ij fal) abroO ,” ob SoKtt aoi XeXixdai us ovk 4 $ dvdpuvuv $x 0VT0 * ro *> 

Std rds dvopUas tov XaoO els dd varov vapaSeSbcdai elprjpivov xnrb tov deov ; irepl ov Kal 
Mwrijs tov aXpuTos, &s irpo 4 <pyv, atpuan <TTa<f>vXijs, 4 v vapapoXy elrrdtv, t^v aToXijv abroO 
tf Xbvetv us tov aXparos abrov ovk 41 - dvdpuirelov ovipparos yeytvvrjplvov, AXX’ 4k 

deX^paros deov. Kal rd wrd Aa/3 IS elprjpiva. “ ’Ey tois XaprpoTijoi tuv dyluv oov 4k 
ycUTTpbs vpb 4 ua<p 6 pov 4 y 4 vmprd oe. "O/xocre Kbptos Kal ob purapeXrf djoe rot. <rb lepebs 
eh rbv aluva Kard t^v t&£lw MeXx«red^#c,” ob arjpalvet bp.iv Sti dvudev , Kal Sid yaarpbs 
dvdpurclas b debs Kal IlaTijp tuv SXuv yevvdcrdai abrbv XpeXXe. 
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5. But it is not as if the scriptural argument were the whole of 
Justin’s Apology , and represented the sum total of his thought regard¬ 
ing the virgin birth. As has been already indicated, he shows himself 
perhaps wiser in his concessions than in his assertions. It is true that 
these concessions are demanded by Trypho, chaps. 67 (I, 231) and 49 
(I, 219), who tries to put Justin to shame for upholding a story similar 
to that of the birth of Perseus from Danae: 

And you ought to feel ashamed when you make assertions similar to 
theirs, and rather should say that this Jesus was born man of men. An 1 
you prove from the Scriptures that he is the Christ, and that on account 0 
having led a life conformed to the law and perfect, he deserved the ono 
of being elected to be Christ, (it is well) ; but do not venture to tell monstrous 
phenomena, lest you be convicted of talking foolishly like the Greeks. 37 

It was probably in reply to such demands as this that Justin found 
it possible to separate the question of the divinity of Christ from t a 
of the manner of his birth, and to fall back upon the character an 
ability of Jesus as a more tenable apologetic ground than that 0 
peculiar generation. Apol. f I, 22 (I, 170) : 

Moreover, the Son of God, called Jesus, even if only a man by ordma^ 
[generation], yet on account of his wisdom is worthy to be called t e on 
God ; for all writers call God the Father of men and gods. 3 ® ^ 

In chap. 48 (I, 219) there is another very remarkable P assag ^J e 
concession, and one which indicates that in Justin’s time there w ^ 
Christians who, if his judgment was at all representative, were in 
standing among their brethren, while denying the miraculous 
asserting the full natural birth of Christ: ^ 

Now assuredly, Trypho, I continued, that this man is the Christ 0^ ^ 
does not fail, though I be unable to prove that he existed formerly as ^ 
the Maker of all things, being God, and was born man by the v * rgl ”’ ver 
since I have certainly proved that this man is the Christ of God, w oe ^ ^ 
be, even if I do not prove that he pre-existed, and submitted to * 
man of like passions with us, having a body according to the Fat er^ 
in this last matter alone it is just to say that I have erred, and not 0^ 
that he is the Christ, though it should appear that he was born man 

37 67: Kal vfieh rA ai/rA ixelots Xiyovres, aldeurdai 6<pelXere, Kal fpatp&i 

avdpunrwv yevbpevov X 4 yeiv rbv ' Irjcovv tovto v. sal idv droSelKwre * tfafaiTOV 

8 ti airrbs ianv 6 Xpurrdj, 5 tA rb iwbpws Kal reX 4 m ToXireOeadat avrby, KaT ^~ s •'EXXrjtf* 
ttiXeyffyai els Xpurrbv. d\\A /xt) reparoXoyeiy roX/xare, 5 ir<as p-‘h T€ bpolw* 
puipatveiv iXtyxVffe' 

38 22 : Tlds St deov b Irjaovs Xeybpevos, el Kal kolvS>s pbvov AySponros ,’ 
ulds deov X 4 ye<rdai. it aripa ybp ivSpQy re deQjv re rdvres <rvyypo> < P& T v 
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and it is proved that he became Christ by election. For there are some, my 
friends, I said, of our race, who admit that he is Christ, while holding him to 
be man of men ; with whom I do not agree, nor would I, even though most 
of those who have the same opinions as myself should say so ; since we were 
enjoined by Christ himself to put no faith in human doctrines, but those pro¬ 
claimed by the blessed prophets and taught by himself. 39 

To summarize the teaching of Justin Martyr very briefly, we would 
say that he looked upon the virgin birth of the pre-existent Word as an 
important factor in securing the salvation of believers and the destruc¬ 
tion of Satan, disobedience, and death. Justin was acquainted with 
the Logos doctrine of the fourth gospel, but was confused in his 
thought concerning the Spirit, the Power, and the Word, all of which 
were to him terms for the first-born of God, Apol ., I, 33 (I, 174); his 
idea is distinctly that of an incarnation. He regarded Mary’s function 
for the race as in some sense the antithesis of that of the disobedient 
Eve. The Old Testament narrative proved the pre-existence of Christ, 
the Word, and clearly predicted his peculiar birth. Those who 
accepted Greek mythology had no right to hesitate at the Christian 
story of the virgin birth, since Satan foresaw this story in prophecy 
and counterfeited it in the Greek mythology, and since the Christian 
story is free from all the grossness of the Greek myths. But, after all, 
the belief that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, may be established 
by appeal to his ability, character, and his consequent election by God, 
as some Christians maintain, rather than upon his miraculous birth j 
although Justin is by no means willing to accept this opinion for him¬ 
self. 

1. Justin (Dial., chap. 78) is the first to give evidence of the 
presence and use of an extra-canonical source. The mention of the 
birth of Jesus in a cave near Bethlehem indicates Justin’s knowledge 
of some such material as is contained in the protevangelium of 

19- H5?7 fjJrroi , (5 Tpb<f>(av, ehrov, ovk ax&Wvrai rb roiodrov elvai Xpurrbv rod deov, 
idv airo8ei£ai pi) 5bv<apai Sri Kal irpovTrrjpxTibs rod IlonjroO rwv S\iov, debs &v, Kal 
yeyivvrjrai Avdpiovos Sib. rrjs Uapdivov. ’ A\\d 4k iravrbs dvoSeiKwpIvov, 8n obrbs 
4<rrtv b Xpurrbs 6 rod deov , S<tt is obros &rrai, 4dv 54 pi] dxoSeiKvvoj Sri xpovxijpxe, 
Kal yevtnjdijvat Avdpunros bpotoxadijs i)puv, <rdpKa %xw v , K arb ri\v rod Uarpbs fiov\i)v 
inrtpxivev, 4v robrip ireirXai njrdal pie pbvov X4yeiv SUaiav, dXXd pi) dpvetadai Sri obrbs 
4<ttiv 6 Xpurrbs, 4dv (palvrjrat tvs Avdpuxos 4 £ dvdpdtxiav yevvydels, Kal 4K\oyj) yevbpevos els 
rbv Xpurrbv elvai dxoSeiKvbijrai. Kal ybp el<rl rives , «3 (pLXoi, %Xeyov, dxb rod i)peripov 
yivovs bpoXoyodvres abrbv Xpurrbv elvai , Avdptaxov 54 41 - dvdpibxuv yevbpevov dxo<f>aivb- 
fuvoi. ots ob avvrldepuai , ob5' bv xXeurroi rabrd poi 5o£d<Tavres eCroiev. 4xei5i) obK 
dv dp wire Lois SiSdypuuri KexeXebrpeda vx' abrov rod Xpurrod x elder dai, dXXd rots 5ib rQv 
paKapluv wpo<f>ijrQv Krjpvxdeuri Kal 5i ’ abrov SiSaxdein. 
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James. 4 ® But the remarkable fact is that, if such a gospel were in exist 
ence and known to Justin, it should have failed to influence his view of 
the virgin birth and should have supplanted or colored in so small* 
degree his reflection of the canonical infancy stories. His use of t e 
canonical stories is clearly evidenced in such passages as Apol, I, 33 
( 1 ,174); Dial., chaps. 78 (I, 237, 238) and 100 (I, 249); 41 while Apo-, 
I, 30, indicates that he had a knowledge of both Matthew and u e. 
That he was acquainted with some extra-canonical source is to e 
granted, but, at the same time, the absence of any real or signi can 
influence of such a source is of considerable importance. 

2. Justin’s idea of the virgin birth is that of the incarnation ( y 
such a process as is described in Luke) of the Son of God, who was 
indeed God and who with the Father constituted a sort of die eism 
in the heavenly world prior to incarnation. 

3. From the foregoing it will be seen that Justin’s contribution^ 
in the direction of a schematic understanding of the virgin birt , an 
that his attempt is harmonistic, not .only in the matter of combini g> 
as far as possible, the Johannine and the Lucan representations, as 
whole, but in identifying the “Spirit” and “Power in Lu ® ™ 
the “Wojd” in John, and all of these with the “Son 0 
whom he considers to be none other than God. His view is 
edly that of an incarnation; and in this he agrees with r1 ^ l ^,’ 
but goes beyond him in the attempt to harmonize the facts wit 
view. 

IV. Tatian (about 110-72 A. D.). Tatian’s writings have ^^ 
largely perished, possibly because of the church’s disapprova 
teaching. In his address to the Greeks, chap. 21 (II, 74 )> we 
the nearest approach to a theory of the virgin birth: 

We do not act as fools, O Greeks, nor utter idle tales, when we ann 


40 The statement in the same passage that the magi came from ra ^ter- 
embody a tradition more specific than the story of Matthew, or it may e us ^^ n 
pretation of “ from the East.” The extant apocryphal gospels make no 

such a fact. 

41 Conrady, Quelle der Kindheitsgesch. Jesu, pp. 126 ff., endeavors^ cs an( j 
Justin’s use of extra-canonical sources, especially his use of the gospe ° 

upon the basis of Apol., I, 33, wj ol ivofivrifiovei)<ra.vret rr&rra tA repl rov <r ^ mQre 
’I rj<roO "Kpurrov idlSaJ-av, concludes that, according to his own words, Justin 
than one gospel of the childhood. . g 

4a On the other hand, Justin’s unequivocal statement of Jewish nw>n 
seen in Dial., chaps. 11, 114, 127 ; also in Apol., I, 12, 61, and Apol., I , 
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that God was born in the form of a man. I call on you who reproach us to 
compare your mythical accounts with our narration. 43 
Although this is not exactly to the point, it seems to be an echo of 
the familiar argument of his teacher Justin. The genealogical tables 
are omitted 44 from his Diatessaron (IX, 44, 45), but the account of the 
virgin birth is faithfully reproduced from Matthew and Luke. 

Thus, while the evidence from Tatian is very meager, it is perhaps 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion that, at the time of his writing the 
address to the Greeks, and also at the time of the compilation of his 
harmony, he was in accord with the narratives in the infancy sections 
of the gospels, and probably shared largely in the apologetic position 
of Justin Martyr. 

V. Melito (bishop of Sardis, 160-77 A. D.) has four brief refer¬ 
ences to the virgin birth that are preserved to us. These assert the 
pre-existence of Jesus without bodily form, and that, though he was 
“ arrayed in the nature of his Father,” he was carried in the womb of 
the virgin and assumed a bodily form from her. Discourse on the 
Cross , chap. 3 (VIII, 756), on Faith , chaps. 4 and 5 (VIII, 757). The 
reference in the Discourse on Faith , chap. 4, is a striking example of 
the attempted harmony of the Johannine prologue with a combination 
of the infancy stories of Matthew and Luke. No extra-canonical 
influence is discernible, and the contribution of Melito is without par¬ 
ticular significance. 

VI. Irenjeus (about 120-202 A. D.). With Irenaeus we pass from 
the field of apologetics to that of polemics. Justin Martyr was able to 
get along on friendly terms with his fellow-Christians who believed in 
the natural generation of Jesus. This may have been due to the toler¬ 
ant spirit of Justin, or to one or both of two other facts, viz., the com¬ 
parative unimportance of the doctrine of the virgin birth in the church 
at large, and, what is quite probable, the comparative moderation of 
those who took occasion to deviate in some respect from the estab¬ 
lished belief. But in the time of Irenaeus the doctrine had become so 
rigid and was thought to be freighted with so weighty theological 
consequences, and, moreover, its various classes of opponents had 
become so strong and so odious to the orthodox majority, that the 

43 Tatian, Oratio adv. Graecos, 21: 06 y dp puapalvofiev, AvSpcs “EWijves, 06 Si 
\rjpovs dxayyA op*v, Qebv iv dvffpdnrov fxoptpjj yeyovivai Karayylkovres. 01 XotSopoQrret 

avyxphare rods pridovs dp.Qv rots ijpLeripois Sirjyhfmori. 

44 This to disprove the descent of Jesus from David. See Theodoret, Haeret. 
Tab,, I, 20. 
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defender of Christianity was forced to direct his energies against th 

rather than against the outside world. 45 .... t as u e j D 

This Irenseus did with no sparing hand, and so dilige 
meeting the Gnostics at every turn in their mystic an 8 

vagaries, so persistent in his appeal to the law, the 
New Testament writings, and so conscientious in 8 
deductions which he thought to rest upon t e oc na mater ial 
birth, that we are indebted to him for both a large amo 
on the question and almost proportionate light. threefold 

From an inductive study this material finally falls in * ^ 
division, which, with the ordinary exceptions due to such 
will best serve to present the status of the doctrine m the 
Irenaeus. We shall endeavor to give, first, a statemen * ^ 

views held, including, as far as we are able to interpre > ^ ^ ^ 

Gnostics. In the second division Irenaeus s appeal t0 P , ^ 

presented; and in the third, the more distinctively the g 
ment and deductions. f r orms , the 

i. The doctrine is stated or denied in a g reat varie * y attempt t o 

most difficult being that of the Gnostics produce m ^ an( j 

keep Christ utterly free from the pollution of inl * eren 7 which was 
also to keep God the Father from dealing direct y wi ** it 

human and therefore sinful. In Against Heresies, , 7 , § y . ic 

is stated that the Christ was produced by the Demiurg p water 

(i/o>x«ov) nature, and that this Christ passe t r °“S supr a-earthly 

through a tube. Thus he was made in heaven o •• ^ advent 

substance, and suffered no pollution or alteration in , ize the 

The continual aim of the Gnostics is thoroug y 0 prese rve the 

conception, birth, and appearance of Jesus, in or er jgainst 

divinely created Christ from material contamination. 

Heresies, III, as, a (I, 454), Irenes meets this theory in the 

words : . , . jo, w hy did be 

Superfluous, too, in that case, is his descent into Maiy. i( he 

come down into her if he were to take nothing o er himself °f tbosC 
had taken nothing of Mary, he would never have availe . odv w hich has 

kinds of food which are derived from the earth by w ic 
been taken from the earth is nourished. 47 

*5 Eusebius, Church History , Books V, XX, XXVI. ^ this w0 rk. 

*The citations in this section, unless otherwise designated, are d 

47 ’EttcI Tcepicr^ fcal i] els tV M aplav afrou KddoSos. rl ydp w { ‘ q{iK a {rrb 
fjiTjBkv tfjueWe X^yf/eodtu rap’ avrijs ; ”E n re el ftrjSip el\$<P& /tQua. 

yrjs eTKijupipas it pooler o rpo<pd s, St ’ &p rb drb yrjs rpe 
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A rather elaborate statement of the mediaries used by God in the 
formation and earthly birth of Christ is given in I, 15, 3 (I, 339): 

The angel Gabriel took the place of Logos, the Holy Spirit that of Zoe, 
the Power of the Highest that of Anthropos, while the Virgin pointed out the 
place of Ecclesia. And thus by a dispensation there was generated by Him 
through Mary that man whom, as he passed through the womb, the Father 
of all chose to obtain the knowledge of Himself by means of the Word. 48 

Here, as in many of the Gnostic utterances, it is difficult to discover 
any clear and consistent conception running through the passage. 
This is due to the studied coining of terms and juggling with the 
same for the purpose of making the Christian system more of an awe¬ 
inspiring mystery, known only to the initiated. From the context, 
however, it seems that these aeons of the tetrad, viz., SivOpamos, iKKkrj- 
a, Aoyos, and {tmj, produced the pre-existent Christ ; and in order 
to have an exact parallel in God’s generation of Jesus through Mary, 
these agencies have fitting substitutes which carry out the divine will, 
viz., Gabriel for Aoyos, the Holy Spirit for {u>ij, the Power of the High¬ 
est for (LvOpamos , and the virgin Mary for ckkAi^tux. There is in this 
scheme of substitution some show of reason. Gabriel does with some 
fitness fill the place of the Word or messenger of God ; the Holy 
Spirit, the place of the imparted divine life; the Power of the 
Highest, the place of the natural generating agency, man; and Mary, 
the place of the medium, the church, through which God comes among 
men. The scheme is inconsistent where it introduces the Word as 
imparting to Jesus in his passage through the womb the knowledge of 
the Father. 

In I, 25, 1, Carpocrates 49 and his followers “ hold that Jesus was the 
son of Joseph and was just like other men, with the exception that he 
differed from them in this respect, that, inasmuch as his soul was 
steadfast and pure, he perfectly remembered those things which he had 
witnessed within the sphere of the unbegotten God.” 50 Here one 

48 Kai toO pubv \6yov &vaireir\rjp<aK4vat rbv rbirov rbv AyyeXov TaPpiijX, ttjs 8b Z <oijs rb 
8ryu>v II vevpia, rod 8b avdphnrov rijv Svvafjuv rod irplorov, rbv 8b rijs ’E/acXi7<rfas rbrov ij rrap- 
dbvos. oGrw* re b kclt' olicovofdav Sib, ttjs M aplas yeveoiovpyeirai Trap' airr<p Avdpanroi 8v b 
Trarbfp rd>v 8\<av SieXd&irra Sib, firfrpas b(e\b(aro Stb A byov els ixlyvwrtv at Wov. 

« Eusebius, Church History , Books IV, VII. 

50 See John 17: 3. Irkn^eus, Contra Haereses , I, 25, 1: “(Dicunt) Jesum autem e 
Joseph natum, et cum similis reliquis hominibus fuerit, distasse a reliquis secundum id, 
quod anima eius firma et munda cum esset. Commemorata fuerit quae visa essent 
sibi in ea circumlatione quae fuisset ingenito Deo.” 
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cannot escape the inference that Carpocrates and his followers be 
in the pre-existence of the souls of all men. 

Further statements are found in four or five other passages w i 
it is necessary to incorporate in this section : 

1 , 26 , 1 (I, 352): "He [Cerinthus**] represented Jesus as b» v “8“* 
been bom of a virgin, but as being the son of Joseph and Mary accor ^ 
the ordinary course of human generation, while henever e as ^ ^ 
righteous, prudent, and wise than other men."* It *• hi inions 
called Ebionites agree that the world was made by God , but P 
with respect to the Lord are similar to those of Cerinthus an arp 
1,27. 1 (1,352): “Cerdo .... taught that the God Procla.medbythelaw^ 
the prophets was not the father of our Lord Jesus Christ. For bat 

was known, but the latter unknown ; while the one also was rig ^ 

the other benevolent." 54 IV, 16, 1 (I,44o): “ The Valentinians Mar y f 

tain that the dispensational Jesus was the same who passe . v ^ 

upon whom the Savior from the more exalted region decen e ^ 

2 (I, 547 ): "Others still despise the advent of the |J“L 0 ring the 
senses], for they do not admit his incarnation, whi » 

arrangement that he should be born of a virgin, roaintai 

begotten by Joseph.” 57 T 22 3! (!» 

The standard summary of heresies is to be foun m » » ^ 

347 - 58 ). where, beginning with Simon of Samaria, who e ^ 
appeared among the Jews as Son, to the Samaritans as | every 

other nations as the Holy Spirit, he passes on to mention ne ^ ^om 
phase of what he calls the “ Lemaean hydra that was gene ^ 
the school of Valentinus.” Saturninus of Antioch in Syria 

5* Eusebius, Ch. H. t Books III, XXVIII. hoc ci visum 

s* “ Jesum autem subjecit non ex Virgine natum (impossibile cn ^“ mineSf et plus 
est); fuisse autem Joseph et Mariae filium similiter ut reliqui omnes 
potuisse justitia et prudentia et sapientia ab hominibus. ^ factum: ea 

M “ Qui autem dicuntur Ebionaei consentiunt quidem mundum^^ 0 pinantur.’’ 
autem, quae sunt erga Dominum, non similiter ut Cerinthus et arpoc ^ ^ ^ 
54 K bpSuv .... 48 L 8 a& rbv inrb rod v&pov ko .1 rpo^Qv dm, ** 

rrartpa rod icvplov ijpQv ’It7<tou Xpurrod rbv pbv ydp yvwplZ&rOa* T v 
rbv pkv SLkcuov rbv 8b dyadbv virdpxciv. 


55 Eusebius, C. //., Books IV, X, XI. ne jp SU m 

s®“Qui autem a Valentino sunt, Jesum quidem, qui ex descendisse; 

esse, qui per Mariam transient in quern ilium de superiori va o 
quern et Christum dici.” m eiusnoo 

5 ? “Alii autem manifestum adventum Domini contemnunt, incarn^ dicun 1 

recipientes; alii autem rursus ignorantes Virginis dispensationem 
eum genera turn.” 
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the Savior was without birth, body, or form, and was only by supposition 
a visible man. Basilides thought that Nous (vovs) was the first-born of 
the unborn Father. Novs is called Christ, and from him was born 
Aoyos. Christ appeared upon earth, wrought miracles, transformed 
himself as he pleased, was not in any way'humiliated, defiled, or cruci¬ 
fied. Carpocrates believed Jesus to be the son of Joseph and Mary as 
above stated ; and many of the followers of Basilides and Carpocrates, 
owing to their negation of the worth and salvability of the body and 
their belief in salvation and resurrection for the soul only, became 
degraded into licentiousness and promiscuity. Cerinthus and the 
Ebionites 58 agreed with Carpocrates as to the birth of Jesus. Cerdo 
emphasized the fact that the father of Jesus Christ was the unknown 
God and not he of the law and prophets. Marcion accepted only the 
gospel of Luke, expunging therefrom the account of the generation of 
Jesus and other material offensive to the Gnostic taste. He treated 
the epistles of Paul and prophecy in the same manner. The Encra- 
tites were a product of the teaching of Saturninus and Marcion, but 
represented the extremely opposite result of that teaching which, 
springing from the same or a similar source, culminated in licentious¬ 
ness ; for the Encratites, holding to the inherent evil of flesh and of 
human generation, practiced the most rigorous abstinence.^ Of this 
class was Tatian after the death of Justin Martyr. The Barbeliotes held 
that Barbelos, the eternal aeon who existed as a virgin spirit, created 
light and, anoiting it, thus constituted the Christ. The Ophites and 
Sethians, while believing that Jesus was begotten of a virgin through 
the agency of God, and was therefore wiser, purer, and more righteous 
than all other men, held at the same time that Jesus was only consti¬ 
tuted Christ by the descent of Christ united to Sophia (ao<l>(a) into him. 

A more condensed summary of the various beliefs touching the 
birth is found in III, n, 3 (I, 427): 

Some, however, make the assertion that this dispensational Jesus did 
become incarnate and suffered, whom they represent as having passed through 
Mary just as water through a tube; but others allege him to be the son of 
the Demiurge, upon whom the dispensational Jesus descended; while others 
again say that Jesus was bom from Joseph and Mary and that the Christ from 
above descended upon him, being without flesh and impassible. But accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of no one of the heretics was the Word of God made 
flesh. For if anyone carefully examines the systems of them all, he will find 
that the Word of God is brought in by them all as not having become incar- 

58 It may be that the Ebionites denied the virgin birth of Jesus in order to main¬ 
tain his Davidic descent as Messiah. 
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nate {sine came) and impassible, as is also the Christ from above Others 
consider him to have been manifested as a transfigured man, bat they m 
tain him to have been neither born nor to have become mcarna e, 
others hold that he did not assume human form at all, but that as a 
did descend upon that Jesus who was born of Mary. T ^ er * * . was 
disciple, pointing them all out as false witnesses, says, n 
made flesh and dwelt among us. 59 

In this passage five tolerably distinct views are set forth: W * 
Jesus, the pre-existent one, took a real body and became su jec 
fering, but that his body was in no respect derived from ar y* 
was the view of Valentinus and was elaborated by A PP el ^ es ’ P . J’ 
Secundus, and Heracleon. (2) That Jesus was the son 0 t e s 

and that upon him descended the dispensational Jesus. ( 3 ) 
was the son of Joseph and Mary, and that Christ, spiritua a ” 
pable of suffering, descended upon him as a dove at baptism. ^ 

is twice stated, the second statement being in the sentence 
last of the reference. It was the view of Carpocrates, Cenn ’ ed 

Ebionites, and others. (4) That Jesus was manifeste asa r ^ 

man, that he was a semblance only, without flesh and not ^° y | ew 0 f 
was the view of Saturninus, Basilides, and others. An ( 5 ) 
the fourth gospel, and of Irenaeus, that the Word was ma e 

So much for the various statements of the doctrine^ . Q its 

tribution made to the study is the appearance of nos * , an d 

attempt to entirely rid Jesus Christ of the pollution ° fesort t0 
this by an ignoring of the New Testament account an J ^ degen- 
philosophic theorizing upon the basis of a half-Hebraize a ^ 
erate Greek philosophy. Otherwise the opposing conten 1 ^ ^ 

natural birth and of the birth from Mary alone by t e 0 
are practically the same as in the writings previously review 

59 Irenes, Con. Haer. t III, 11, 3 * M Incamatum autem e t pwsum quaS 

eum, qui ex disposition sit, dicunt Jesum, quern par Mariam icon ^ j esunlf qui ex 
aquam per tubum, alii vero Demiurgi filium, in quem descen isse ^ dicunt, e t in h uDC 
dispositione sit ; alii rursum Jesum quidem ex Joseph et Maria na U °V ^ ex sistente®' 
descend isse Christum, qui de superior ibus sit; sine came et impassi^ est> Si 

Secundum autem nullam sententiam haereticorum, Verbum C1 carne> et imp* 5 ’ 

enim quis regulas ipsorum omnium prescrutetur, inveniet quoniam si Christos* 

sibilis ab omnibus illis inducitur Dei Verbum, et qui est m SU P®^^ratum; neq®* 
Alii enim putant manifestatum eum, quemadmodum hominem as smnpsiss c 

autem natum, neque incamatum dicunt ilium; alii vero neque g ura natus e st ex 

hominis; sed quemadmodum columbam descendisse in eum Jesum,^ ^ Ver- 
Maria. Omnes igiture illos falsos testes ostendens discipulus o 
bum caro factum est, et inhabitavit in nobis.” 
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2. Irenseus’s appeal to Scripture is noteworthy in that with him first 
we meet the use of the New Testament as an authority similar to the 
Old. His use of prophecy is on a par with that of Justin Martyr. 60 
The quotation of secs. 7 and 8 will suffice to illustrate this : 

On this account also Daniel [Dan. 2:34], foreseeing his advent, said 
that a stone cut out without hands came into this world. 61 For this is what 
“ without hands ” means, that his coming into this world was not by the 
operation of human hands, that is, of those men who are accustomed to stone¬ 
cutting ; 61 that is, Joseph taking no part with regard to it, but Mary only 
co-operating with the prearranged plan. For this stone from the earth 
derives existence from both the power and the wisdom of God. Wherefore 
also Isaiah says: “ Thus saith the Lord, Behold, 1 deposit in the foundations 
of Zion a stone, precious, elect, the chief, the corner one, to be had in honor.” 
So then we understand that his advent in human nature was not by the will of 
a man, but by the will of God. 63 (8) Wherefore also Moses, giving a 
type, cast his rod 64 upon the earth, in order that it by becoming flesh might 
expose and swallow up all the opposition of the Egyptians which was lifting 
itself up against the prearranged plan of God; that the Egyptians themselves 
might testify that it is the finger of God which works salvation for the people, 
and not the son of Joseph. For if he were the son of Joseph, how could he 
be greater than Solomon or greater than Jonah or greater than David, when 
he was generated from the same seed, and was a descendant of these men ? 
And how was it that he also pronounced Peter blessed because he acknowl¬ 
edged him to be the son of the living God ? 6s 

60 See III, 9, 2 and 3; 21, 1, especially §6, where the Ebionite contention for 
yeans rather than irapdtvos in the Immanuel passage is refuted; and § 5 for a 
pedantic treatment of de fructu ventris, rtnum, lumborum, showing that the use of 
ventris in the promise to David predicted the virgin birth. 

61 See also ibid., V, 25, 5 (I, 554). 

•“An easy adaptation of the term “carpenter” (rd/cruy) of the canonical and 
apocryphal gospels, so as to make it more consonant with the quotation from Daniel. 

63 IreNjEUS, Con. Haer., Ill, 21, 7: “ Propter hoc autem et Daniel praevidens eius 
adventum, lapidem sine manibus abscissum advenisse in hunc mundum (hoc enim est 
quod “ sine manibus ” ) significabat; quod non operantibus humanis manibus, hoc est, 
virorum illorum qui solent lapides caedere, in hunc mundum eius adventus erat, id 
est, non operante in eum Joseph, sed sola Maria cooperante disposition!. Hie enim 
lapis a terra, ex virtute et arte constat Dei. Propter hoc autem et Isaias ait: ‘ sic 
dicit Dominus: Ecce ego mitto in fundamenta Sion lapidem pretiosum, electum, 
summum, angularem, honorifleum; ’ uti non ex voluntate viri, sed ex voluntate Dei, 
adventum eius qui secundum hominem est intelligamus.” 

64 Note the play upon words in the original. 

05 Iren^eus, Con. Hatr., Ill, 21,8: “ Propter hoc autem et Moyses ostendans typum 
projecit virgam in terram, ut ea incamata omnem iEgyptiorum praevaricationem 
quae insurgebat adversus Dei dispositionem, argueret et absorberet; et ut ipsi Aigyptii 
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In the following section (9) Irenseus makes an appeal to prophecy 
to show that, if Jesus were the son of Joseph, he could not be “ ltin 8 °' 
heir.” For in Matt. 1:12-16 it is shown that Joseph was descended 
from Joachim and Jechoniah, but according to Jer. 22: 24 ff. and 36.3° 
these men were disinherited by God. 

Those therefore who say that he was begotten of Joseph, and that they 
have hope in him, do cause themselves to be disinherited from the ing * 
falling under the curse and rebuke directed against Jechoniah and hiss 
Because for this reason have these things been spoken against Jechoni , 
Spirit foreknowing the doctrines of the evil teachers; that they may 
that from his seed — that is, from Joseph —he was not to be born, u ' 
according to the promise of God, from Davids belly the king e 
raised up, who sums up all things in himself and gathered into himse 
ancient formation (of man ). 66 

The use of the New Testament centers very largely about t e 
infancy sections.® 7 First Cor. 15 :3, 4, 12 ls usec * * or em P^ iasi ^ 0 b 
real humanity of Christ, III, 17, 3 (I, 44^)- John 1 : * 3 » not or 
the will of the flesh, or by the will of man,” is used in III, i9> 2 \ »* ^ 
But perhaps most significant of all is the use of Gal. 4.4> 5 ’ 

3 (I, 441). and III, 22, 1 (I, 454). “ God sent forth his Son, born o ^ 
woman.” In fragments 52-4 (I, 577) the status of t e g P 
this controversy is indicated. “ With regard to Christ, t e ^ ^ 
prophets, and the evangelists have proclaimed that he was 

virgin.” 68 , more 

The use of the New Testament is, on the whole, very muc 
reasonable than that of the Old Testament; and while the re ere n( j 
the Pauline epistles do not, in our thinking, contribute anyt ing 
a confirmation of the actual humanity of Christ (a point ^ ^ 

testificarentur, quoniam dignitus est Dei, qui salutem operatur populo, * aU t 

filius. Si enim Joseph filius esset, quemadmodum plus poterat c l u ^ n ^ sem inatione 
plus quam Jonas habere, aut plus esse David, cum esset ex ea ^ p e trum, 
generatus, et proles existens ipsorum ? Ut quid autem et beatum 
quod eum cognosceret esse Filium Dei vivi ? ” gt 

66 Irenseus, ibid.. Ill, 21, 9: “Qui ergo eum dicunt ex Joseph ^ n f ncrepat ionc 
eo habere spem, abdicatos se faciunt a regno, sub maledictione sun t 

decidentes, quae erga Jechoniam et in semen ejus. Propter ^ 0C enl ntur; u ti dis- 
haec de Jechonia, spiritu praesciente ea quae a malis doctoribus 1CU ^^ seCU ndum 
cant, quoniam ex semine eius, id est ex Joseph, non erit natus, om nia 

repromissionem Dei de ventre David suscitatur rex aetemus, qui recap 
in se et antiquam plasmationem in se recapitulatus est.” 

67 E. g., Ill, 2,9, 10; 16, 2 ff.; 21,4; IV, 23, 1. 

68 Eusebius, Ch. H. t Books V, VIII. 
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Irenaeus had to contend), still one can readily understand how such a 
passage as Gal. 4: 4 was irresistibly attractive. But now that the gos¬ 
pels had become authoritative, and the infancy sections especially were 
so effectually used by the orthodox, it only remained for those who 
opposed the virgin birth to repudiate these sections. Hence we read 
in I, 28, 2 (I, 352) : 

Besides this he [Marcion] mutilates the gospel which is according to 
Luke, removing all that is written respecting the generation of the Lord, and 
setting aside a great deal of the teaching of the Lord, in which the Lord is 
recorded as most clearly confessing that the maker of this universe is his 
Father. 69 

3. Passing now to Irenseus’s more distinctively theological argu¬ 
ment and deductions, we see that according to his thinking the virgin 
birth readily explained how the Son of God became the Son of man: 

He therefore, the Son of God, our Lord, being the Word of the Father, 
and the son of man, since he had a generation as to his human nature from 
Mary — who was descended from mankind, and who was herself a human 
being — was made the son of man*® (III, 19, 3 [I, 449])- 
Moreover, the ability of Jesus and his excellence of character are 
not admitted as arguments for his messiahship and sonship apart from 
the virgin birth, as is the case in Justin Martyr, but are regarded as the 
consequences of such a birth (I, 30, 12 [I, 357]). 

The superficial parallelism and moral antithesis between the virgin 
birth and the creation and fall can be best appreciated from direct 
quotation: 

III, 21, 10 (I, 454): And as the protoplast himself, Adam, had his sub¬ 
stance from untilled and yet virgin soil 71 (for God had not yet sent rain, and 
man had not yet tilled the ground), and was formed by the hand of God, 
that is, by the Word of God, for “all things were made by him,” and the Lord 
took dust from the earth and formed man; so did he who is the Word, 
recapitulating Adam in himself, rightly receive a birth enabling him to 
gather up Adam into himself from Mary, who was as yet a virgin. If, then, 

69 Iren/eus, Con . Haer I, 28, 2: “ Et super haec id quod est secundum Lucam 
Evangelium circumcidens et omnia quae sunt de generatione Domini conscripta 
auferens, et de doctrina sermonum Domini multa auferens in quibus manifestissime 
conditiorem huius universitatis suum Patrem confitens Dominus conscriptus est.” 

^iRENiEUS, ibid. % III, 19, 3 : “Hie igitur Filius Dei Dominus noster, existens 
Verbum Patris et filius hominis : quoniam ex Maria, quae ex hominibus habebat genus 
quae et ipsa erat homo, habuit secundum hominem generationem, factus est filius 
hominis.” 

71 Also HI, 17, 7. 
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the first Adam had a man for his father, and was born of human seed, it 
were reasonable to say that the second Adam was begotten of Josep . 
if the former was taken from the dust, and God was his maker, it was incum¬ 
bent that the latter also, making a recapitulation in himself, shou e 
formed as man by God, to have an analogy with the former as respects is 
origin. Why, then, did not God take dust, but wrought so that the onn 
should be made of Mary? It was that there might not be another forma ‘° 
called into being, nor any other which should require to be save , ut a 
the same formation should be summed up, the analogy having ee p 
served. 7a 

Here, as in several other similar passages, Irenaeus shows a fami 
iarity with Paul’s parallelism between Adam and Jesus, but differs rom 
Paul in pushing the parallelism into a region of which Paul^was eit 
wholly ignorant, or with which he was totally unconcerned. 

There is a significant passage in IV, 33, 4 (I> 5 ° 7 ) : 

And how shall he [man] escape from the generation subject to dea * ' ‘ 
not by means of a new generation, given in a wonderful an u ^ ex P 
manner, but as a sign of salvation by God — I mean that regenera ion 
is from the virgin through faith ? 74 Or how shall they receive a op 1 
God, if they remain in this kind of generation, which is naturally po 
by man in this world ? And how should he [Christ] have been^ §> rea 
Solomon or greater than Jonah, or have been the Lord of Davi , w 
the same substance as they were ? 75 

Such a statement, taken together with the Paulinistic elabora 
7* Irenes, Con. Haor., Ill, 21 ,10: “Et quemadmodum protoplas^m^ “ 
de nidi terra, et de adhuc virgine, (nondum enim pluerat Deus, et 0 
operatus terram) habuit substantiam: et plasmatus est manu ei, 1 e mav j t 

(omnia enim per ipsum facta sunt) et sumpsit Dominus limum a terra, ^ adhuc 

hominem: ita recapitulans in se Adam, ipse Verbum existens ex ^ V pQroi 

erat virgo, recte accipiebat generationem Adae recapitulationis. « T ° ^ gc^repor 
A 8dp tax* *o-ripa Avdpunrov Kal ivSpbs airipparos tyevrffdi) 6 K 5 1' , # a fr 0 u 4 

A8dp \4yetv it- ’ lu<ri)<p yeyevvr}<r0ai • et de iicetvos in yijs iMptfh ?. T 

0ebs, tdet xal rbv dmKe<pa\aio6pevov els airrbv inrb rod 0eov veirXaapIvov 4XX’ & 

iKelvtp tt}s yevv^aeejs $x eiv bpoibrijra els rl obv viXiv ovk tKafie X ® 1 "' ^ 

M aplas iirffpyTj<re ri)v irXdcnv yeidaOai. Xva pi) dXXi; irXd<r« yivqrai pt) 
dXX’ airrbs ixeivos avaKe<pa\aui)0y Ti)povp4vr)S rrjs bpaibrifros 

73 See also III, ai, 4 (I, 455 ); V, 19, 1 (I, 547 ); and V, 21, 1 (L 5 * 4 )- 
74 See III, 19, 1 (I, 448); IV, 33 , n (I. 509); V, 1, 1, 2, 3 (h SV)- g . non 

n Ibid., IV, 33, 4 : “Quemadmodum autem relinquet mortis 
in novam generationem mire et inopinate a Deo, in signum autem acc ipicnt a 
quae est ex virgine per fidem, regenerationem ? vel quam adoptionem^^ ^ ^ 
Deo, permanentes in hac genesi, quae est secundum hominem in hoc era t 

modo autem plus quam Salomon, et plus quam Jonas habebat, e 
David, qui eiusdem cum ipsis fuit substantiae ? ” 
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in III, 19, 1, makes the foundation for Irenseus’s ultimate dogmatic 
assertion: 

Those who assert that he was simply a mere man, begotten by Joseph, 
remaining in the bondage of the primal disobedience, are in a state of death, 
having been not as yet joined to the Word of God the Father, nor receiving 
liberty through the Son, as he does himself declare: If the Son shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed 7 * (III, 19 [I, 448)]. 

We have traced the doctrine in Irenaeus, noticing its multiform 
statement arising from the conviction of its great importance and the 
menacing features of the different forms of Gnosticism. The appeal to 
Scripture is seen to be, in the case of prophecy at least, no more 
praiseworthy than that of Justin Martyr, while his appeal to the New 
Testament is much more straightforward, and constitutes a new feature 
in the study. The more distinctly theological argument is based upon 
a fanciful, though somewhat Pauline, analogy whose force is not felt 
today. The argument makes the virgin birth the basal and essential 
factor in constituting Jesus a fit and capable Savior for lost and pol¬ 
luted man, hence those who do not believe in the virgin birth are “ in 
the bondage of the old disobedience” and “in a state of death.” Of 
course, the other and silent premise underlying this conclusion is that 
right belief concerning the nature of Christ is necessary to salvation. 

1. In conclusion it should be pointed out that, while Irenseus 
makes a copious use of the canonical infancy stories, 77 he has no refer¬ 
ence to the apocryphal accounts, although they would very naturally 
have been called for in such a passage as IV, 23, §1. Moreover, it 
would appear (I, 27, §2 [I, 352]) that, in the case of the heretic Mar- 
cion at least, there existed no apocryphal source of the kind which he 
needed for his denial of the miraculous generation of Jesus, so that it 
was necessary for him so to mutilate the gospel of Luke that it might 
suit his purpose. Nor is there evidence that any of the heretics knew 
of gospels other than the canonical to which to appeal in advancing 
or supporting their variant views. 

2. In his understanding of the virgin birth Irenaeus has passed 
clear away from the thought of a miraculous but real birth (devoid of 

1* Ibid., Ill, 19, i: “ Rursus autem qui unde tantum hominem eum dicunt ex 
Joseph generatum, perseverantes in servitute pristinae inobedientiae moriuntur: non- 
dum commisti Verbo Dei Patris, neque per Filium percipientes libertatem, quemadmo- 
dum ipse ait: ‘ Si Filius vos manumiserit vere liberi eritis.' ” 

77 E. g., Ill, 9, 2 and 3 (I, 423 ff.); Ill, 16, 2, 3, and 4 (I, 440 ff.) ; III, 21, 4 and 
5 (I. 452 ) ; IV, 23, 1 (I, 494); V, 25, 5 (I, 554). 
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the slightest intimation of pre-existence), such as the a “ oun * s “ 
Matthew and Luke teach and Ignatius and Justin clearly, * ou « 
consistently, imply, and in his adoption of the view of the tath 
gospel has converted the virgin birth into an advent or an mcamat.o 
in a more rigid and uniform sense than previously prevailed, • *. 
a«r* Haer., I, * 5 . * (I. 33°); HI, 9 , 3 d. 4 * 3 ); HI, »- 3 
But, at the same time, in his thinking the divine sonship 
Jesus were based upon the fact that God, and not man, was 

(III ;. 2 Th § us 8 in’lrenl ) us we meet what is so far the clear,* statementof 
Jesus* derivation of divine nature from the fact that G °' 18 logical 
but Irenaeus*s chief contribution to the study is in thinking 

significance which he attributed to the virgin birth; for in hi 
it was only by such a birth that Jesus could be constituted he ^ 
Savior of mankind-and so far as his moral worth being uffiaent^ 
se to constitute him Messiah and Son of God, Irenseus, m ^ 

advance from the position of the earliest apologists,;assert!= f 

pre-eminence of Jesus and his unique moral worth were P 
upon the virgin birth. 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


INTUITIONAL CRITICISM. 

T„ 1 HE article in the A P ril number of the American Journal of 

If Tat GY ° n K n TranSfigUrati0n St0fy ” is an interesting specimen 
what may be called intuitional criticism. It settles matters by the 

tim« V anTf ? j " St Wha * m " St have been the facts in apostolic 

tames and formulating the results in vigorous and positive affirmations 

to satisfy the prejudices of those who still think something of that sort 
to be necessary; but in the main it is the deliverance of one who 
gUjoys the faculty of critical second sight. A few illustrations may be 

We are told that Paul’s visions were “due to a peculiar nervous 
tament 3 ™^ 11 ^ p P ' ? 41 ^ We have so little information in the New Tes- 
the :let 0Ut 3U ‘ S “r° US SyStem . tha ‘ °“ e natura,1 y wonders what 
made to r ^ StrlCtly s P eakin g, none is given. Reference is 
, C ° r ‘ 12 :7 ’ Where Paul ’ s " thorn in the flesh” is spoken of; 

ence to^ 111 6 expected t0 infer tfa at this is a figurative refer- 

tinctlv inf ‘“u nervous temperament.” But inasmuch as Paul dis- 

ness of the 3 i hat thC th0r “ WaS S6Dt af “ r “ the exceedin S great- 
irnn J T elat '° ns ’ we hardly be expected to be much 
the Dro* • ^ thlS evidence - dearly our conviction of the truth of 
self evi£° S !| 101 !, mUSt rCSt ° nthe intuition of the writer. For he him- 
«visions” 11 y 3 j 3 “peculiar nervous temperament” from which 

Paul’* n, pr . OCeed ’ enablil) g him to see distinctly and directly what 
x'aul s mental processes were. J 

Marl^nr^ g f he L ViSi ° nS ° f J ° Seph and of the of Zacharias, of 
of J'f ° f ‘ be she pherds, we are told that they “are not the record 

Here n faCtS ’ but literar y expressions for religious ideas”(p. 242). 

W e j,..! s ow evidence is adduced beyond the declaration itself, 
are to trust the intuition implicitly. 

SimHarly it is declared that the “ two anointed ones ” of Zech. 14:4 

Irophe U t n l rSt °° d h ! theearl y Christians as referring to the “two 
“ glorified DeSS f, S Me ssiah,” so that, when Jesus was seen with two 
8 ones, these were “ perceived at once” to be no other than 
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those mentioned by Zechariah (p. * 55 )- Inasmuch as there is not a 
particle of historical or exegetical basis for this statement, it is in 
case strikingly obvious that we are indebted for the informanon wholly 
to the authoritative vision vouchsafed to the writer of the artice. 

To come nearer the heart of the essay, the narrative 0 1 e 1 
figuration is declared to be unhistorical. No distinct reason is give 
the affirmation. Stress is indeed laid on the fact that t e 
embodies the same didactic contents as the preceding acc 
Peter's confession. But it is not clear how this is any evi en 
apocryphalness of either story. If the two accounts ^rrf^ 
one another, there would be some plausibility in thinking 
the other must be discredited. It is true, some critics n o ^ 
ment and disagreement to be evidence of spuriousness. > 

said, John could not have written both the fourth S° S P* “ itten 
lation, because they are so unlike; and Paul could not have wr^ 
the epistles to the Ephesians and the Colossians, becaus J r ^ 

much alike. But our author does not distinctly adop i ^ 

of criticism, and doubtless it would be more fair to him o ^ 

he rests his case chiefly, if not wholly, on the clear “ e ® S ° figura tion 
by which he is enabled authoritatively to declare that n 

took place at all. author’s 

Although the main topic is the transfiguration story, 
peculiar nervous temperament has furnished him wit a vis ^ 
ing the stories about Peter and Cornelius in Acts, chap. 

read (p. 243 ): u wii.v of two mutually 

We have here more than the inherent improbability ^ coo junc- 
unknown and widely separated nervous temperaments wor i fl{ , he 

tion, to convince us that the vision is fictitious. A separ . ut ea ting 
same event (the emancipation of Peter from his Jewis s( ' r “P himself* Gal. 
with converted gentiles), in plain prose, from the han o 
2 :11-21, absolutely establishes the fact. 

Here, indeed, we seem to have something like tes ^i m0 ny 

historic evidence. Paul is set over against Luke, an au ^ j n 
seems to be accepted as decisive. But we soon find t a 1 ^ curre nt 

appearance. Not merely does the essayist calmly set asi e ^^ e j. us 
notion that the coincidence between the visions of ^ er *j terwar d set- 
was owing to a supernatural influence, but we find lID , J uces# Paul’s 
ting aside the very evidence which he so triumphant y a ^ Qne w h 0 
account in Gal., chap. 2, he tells us, shows that Pau was But 

overcame Peter’s scruples about eating with converte g e 
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Paul’s account shows us just the opposite. It tells us that, before the 
coming of the men from Jerusalem, Peter “did eat with the gentiles” 
— from which it is evident that Peter had already been emancipated 
from his Jewish scruples on this subject. The “ plain prose ” tells us 
that what Paul rebuked him for was his drawing back from his previ¬ 
ous practice—in other words, his weakness in not consistently and per¬ 
sistently making his practice conform to the emancipation which had 
already taken place. 

But our author knows the facts much better than this. His refer¬ 
ence to Paul’s testimony seems to have been made only as a concession 
to the weakness of those men who are always asking for a proof — 
like the Jews who were always asking for a sign. The really conclu¬ 
sive factor in the settlement of the problem is not what Paul says, but 
what the seer by his intuition sees. He knows that Peter was converted 
from his prejudices by Paul at Antioch. The fact that Paul seems to 
say just the opposite only shows that he was unfortunate in his use of 
language, and did not say what he meant to say or ought to have said. 
It is much more satisfactory to have a clairvoyant who can see infallibly 
and immediately from the twentieth century to the first, and from Con¬ 
necticut to Antioch, than to depend for our information on an old 
manuscript written in bad Greek, which may or may not represent 
what Paul actually said. 

If anyone imagines that our author cannot really intend to con¬ 
tradict the very authority on which he professedly relies, one needs 
only to read this declaration found on p. 244: 

It is psychologically inconceivable .... that Peter, acting under what 
he regarded as special divine revelation, should not only have converted and 
baptized a company of gentiles (10: 24, 45-48), but eaten with them (10: 48 ; 
11:3); then been taken to task for it by “ them that were of the circum¬ 
cision with the result of triumphant vindication of his course . . . . ; 

and thereafter at Antioch, in spite of the example of Paul and the support of 
a considerable element of gentile believers, been so overawed by the 
influence of “certain from James” as inconsistently to withdraw from his 
eating with the gentiles, desert their cause, and force upon Paul, single- 
handed, the long battle for their equal rights in the church. 

Now, whether or not our seer’s intuitions are correct with regard to the 
narrative in Acts, chap. 10, it is certain that, according to Paul, Peter’s 
scruples had somehow been overcome before the rebuke was adminis¬ 
tered to him by Paul; and it is certain that they could have been 
overcome only by some evidence that they were contrary to the divine 
will. In either case, therefore, according to the passage just quoted, 
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it is psychologically inconceivable that Peter could have done what Paul 
says that he did do. Peter is thus relieved of his reputation for coward¬ 
ice ; but it is done at the expense of Paul's reputation for veracity. 
Probably we shall soon be told that the story of Peter s denial of Christ 
is fictitious. For the article under consideration lays stress on t e 
importance of Peter’s confession of Jesus’ messiahship at Caesarea 
lippi; and it is intrinsically more improbable that a short time a er 
ward Peter could have denied all knowledge of Jesus, than that e 
could have behaved as he is alleged to have done at Antioch. 0 
sure, the Christian world has, in general, never found any difficulty in 
believing the story of the denial, and has even found it to be quite m 
accordance with the working of imperfectly sanctified human na u 
in all generations ; but that will not prevent its being discovere to ^ 
psychologically inconceivable that the story can be true. T is argu 
ment from psychological inconceivability is a very convenient an e e ^ 
ive one. I remember once hearing a German theological stu t 
emphatically affirm that it was psychologically inconceivable t a ^ 
mother of Jesus could have had any other children to bring up. ^ 
much easier to settle that vexed question in this way than to 
with the various Marys and Jameses and reach no certain result a-ter 
And so at last it comes to this: All the various accessi e ^ 
nesses to the facts of the history of the early Christian urc ^ 
found to be untrustworthy. They agree with one another too ^ ’ 

or they disagree with one another too much; and in either 
come into collision with the psychological make-up of t e ® ^ 
scholar. Accordingly the only satisfactory way of getting at 1 ^ 

of early Christian history seems to be to trust entirely to the in 
of the modern seer. ^ ^ Mead- 



New Haven, Conn. 


HISTORICAL CRITICISM OF JER. i: 4 'i 9 * 
i. Jeremiah's prophetic call\ 1:4-10 .—The correctness of 
given both in 1: 3 and 25:3 as the thirteenth year of Josiah,/. 

B. C., admits of no doubt and is challenged, as far as I know, y ^ 
The purpose of the story of Jeremiah’s call is the vindication^ that 
prophet’s divine authority. Just as Amos told the priest at e 
he had been sent directly by Yahweh, and that he did not y an ^ 
belong to the professional prophets, so Jeremiah narrates ere e jj e( j 
has not sought the prophetic office for himself, but has been co 
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to it by Yahweh. It is manifest that it was necessary for the prophet to 
emphasize his diving mission and to show his credentials only at a 
time when he encountered opposition and enmity. We know that in 
the fourth year of Jehoiakim, i. e ., 604 B. C., the opposition against 
him had already set in. There was only one plausible reason and 
explanation which his opponents could give for their action against a 
prophet of Yahweh: that they doubted his divine mission and the 
genuineness of his prophethood. And they could be sure in Jeremiah’s 
case that this explanation would be readily accepted, for so much was 
clear to the people: he who prophesied against the holy city, whose 
inviolability had become a dogma, uttered a blasphemy; he could not 
have been sent by Yahweh. So the people say in 26: 11. Though 
their judgment was changed in this instance by wise counsel, yet the 
doubt had been voiced, suspicion had been excited, and Jeremiah’s 
imprisonment was possible only under the cover of this accusation. 
If under these circumstances the prophet wanted to procure for his 
word due respect and authority, he must write the story of his call. By 
Yahweh he is sent and His words he speaks. It would seem that the 
shameful treatment which the king gave to the first roll, by the burn¬ 
ing of which he showed that he regarded these messages, not as divine 
oracles, but as the utterances of a traitor, must have given even more 
point to Jeremiah’s desire to vindicate his prophethood. So that, 
while it is not improbable that he may have prefixed the account 
already to the first roll, it is perhaps more probable that he wrote it for 
the second. It might be possible that he prefixed it not until he had 
finished all his prophecies in 586 B. C. But it is to be remembered 
that at that time the authority of the prophet was immense. His 
prophecies had been fulfilled; he was indeed the prophet sent by 
Yahweh. It was absolutely unnecessary to refute any doubt concern¬ 
ing the genuineness of his prophethood; the events had spoken too 
plainly. It is therefore more natural to assume that he wrote it for 
the second roll in 604 B. C. 

Now, on psychological grounds we must expect the story, written 
more than twenty years after it happened, to be tinged with the prophet’s 
later experiences. And a careful examination of the narrative seems 
to reveal some of these later elements. In vs. 6 Jeremiah gave his 
youth as the reason for his shrinking back from the great office He is 
backward and shy, too young and too little influential, therefore not 
qualified. That he was afraid the people might persecute him on 
account of his message, he does not say. In vs. 8, however, it is pre- 
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supposed that he was afraid of the consequences of his prophetic 
activity, for the assurance is given him that Yahweh wil e wt 
and save him. Taken together with the fact that he has not yet to 
told what he should proclaim, so that he must be supposed to be sw 
ignorant of the message, with the further fact that not ing 18 ® 
missing if vs. 8 be omitted, the connection in the story g 

apparently even more close, and with the fact that in t is same 
(vss. 18, 19) the same verse recurs almost verbatim, it mig gg 
the conclusion that vs. 8 should be omitted as a later elemen 
composition. But that would be too hasty, if we consider that »its 
the call to be a tTM, a “prophet,” the message was essentia yg 

Jeremiah. 1 For the true prophet proclaims, according to J ere “' ’ 

disaster (,/. .8:8, 9 ; 5 : *3); *> become a prophet means to him to 

become a proclaimer of destruction. If this was clear to> J er . hjye 
the very beginning, it is not to be wondered at t at e s ^ 

become afraid of the consequences of his prophesying, a 
needed even then the encouragement of Yahweh s presence 

That the word « prophet” was pregnant with this B eed 

time when he wrote down this narrative is mam es , 
not regard vs. 8 as a later addition to our present text. B 
tion is appropriate whether“prophet” meant to Jeremia 
of disaster” at the very beginning, and whether Jeremia n ^ 

time already encouragement of this kind. It woul seem ^ 
that in the course of his prophetic activity, when e saw mugt have 
claimed only destruction, while others proclaimed P® ace> f oun d that 
looked back on the past history of his people. There e d he 
the true prophets of Yahweh had always predicte isa woe , was 
received comfort from the thought that he, the prop 
in organic connection with them. s 0 f the 

Before him stands at the moment of his call the grea ^ con . 
office of a prophet of Yahweh. His sensitive heart is a ^ ^ack, 
trolled by the feeling of shyness and backwardness. es i eS ying- 
but it is not fear for his life or the consequences o > s ^ en he 
This is his experience at the time of his call. But a er is 

stood in the midst of opposition and persecution, t e C , t j or r igbt- 
vouchsafed him by Yahweh that he is not alone in is 8 exped- 
eousness. Since he was executing His commission, e w ution ^ 
ence His help. And now as he—in the very midst o pe 
* For the etymology of see my “New Lexical and Critic 

American Joum. of Sem. Lang ., January, 1902. 
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writes down the story of his call, he is convinced that this strong assur¬ 
ance of Yahweh’s help had been given him at the very beginning. He 
reads his call in the light of his later experience. Vs. 8 was therefore 
written or dictated by Jeremiah in 604 B. C., but it is not an original 
element in his experience at the time of the call. 

Another later element is probably contained in the last two words 
of vs. 10, lYtob, “to build and to plant.” We saw that 

Jeremiah regarded it as his commission to proclaim destruction, and 
his speeches show that he did not speak of restoration till many years 
later, /. e. t not before the time of the first deportation. But in these 
two words the constructive work is mentioned as forming an element 
of his task at the beginning. It looks as if this were also & trace 
of his later experience, and, moreover, not written by Jeremiah in 604, 
but inserted later on, either by Jeremiah or by Baruch, or by some¬ 
body who lived after him. If, however, a comparison with 18 : 7-10 
be allowed, where this verse receives a full commentary, we shall have 
to regard as this constructive work, not only the later predictions of 
hope and restoration, but also the moving calls to repentance with 
which he strives to save his people from ruin. It would then probably 
not be necessary to regard the words yitDDbl fVMb as the expression 
of his later experience, though I cannot altogether free myself from 
the feeling that they are. 

Does now, after these later elements are recognized, the remainder 
represent the contents of the original call ? 

It has been claimed recently by Duhm* that the idea expressed 
in trtob, “for the nations,” in vs. 5, and rvtobaan-byi triarrb*. 

• ” t : — “ j 

“over the nations and over the kingdoms,” in vs. 10, is altogether 
irreconcilable with the information given us by Jeremiah in the undis¬ 
puted parts of his book, and it is mainly on this account that Duhm 
denies the authenticity of vss. 4-10. 

Is this assertion justified, even if we grant that all the passages 
which Duhm rejects as later additions are really not from Jeremiah ? 

In deciding this point we must take into account, not simply the 
prophetic activity, but also the prophetic consciousness of Jeremiah. 
We have to consider at least the possibility that Jeremiah had the con¬ 
sciousness that he was indeed set by Yahweh over the nations and not 
only over his own people, even though he did work only for his own 
people. We know that Jeremiah regarded the true prophets as pro- 

*Das Buck Jeremia in “Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament,” 
1901. 
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claimers of disaster, not simply to their own people, but also to the 
nations. He emphasizes this point in 28 : 8, 9. Yet these prop * 
were incidental with them; their real activity was for Israe 
Judah. It is certainly of no little importance that Hosea, 
Jeremiah must have regarded as a true prophet, and w om e 
have greatly admired, as is evidenced by the great influence 0 
on the young prophet, dealt exclusively with his own people, J 
he falls under the category of the prophets described by J" 6 ® 

28: 8 , 9. Can we deny that Jeremiah, just like others, sawhisp 
standing in the midst of a great world-movement which a 4 
only Judah, but all the neighboring nations ? Are there 

some traces in the undoubted passages which show that he h 

view? (4: 3 ft, 27 .) Can we believe that Jeremiah, when 
his vision the terrible Scythian invasion breaking in r0 “ , wenot 
should never have thought of the neighboring nations ^ ^ 

rather suppose, even if he had not hinted at it in 4 • 3 •> 
conscious that by proclaiming the doom of his ow “ na l . ^ 0 f 
dieted also that of the others ? Could he have regar e ^ tQ 
Nebuchadnezzar as affecting merely Judah ? Chap. 27 P 01 
contrary. Could he look at the pillaging and the s ame ^ utter . 
of the neighbors after the destruction of Jerusalem wi ^ 
ing a passionate word of prophetic retribution an sbou ig 

Yahweh had revealed to him that yet again houses1 an ^ vine 

be bought in the land ? Surely he regarded the a e . t t ^ s 
instruments, but there is no trace of evidence that e 
behavior of the neighbors belonged to the divine pums ® ^ 

Suppose that the only genuine passage concerning t e ma( j e 

future be in chap. 32, where by the business transaction ^ 
clear to him that “ houses and fields and vineyards s a ^ believed 
bought in this land.” Are we here to think seriously t f ^ a g a j n 
the remaining population, the dregs of the nation, shou lI J y^weh 
and thus become a new nation ? Was this the new hope w ^ ^ ^. QUS 
revealed to him ? We must consider that he never spea ^ a 
remnant; he prophesied utter destruction. But here a ^ ere w m be 
new element of hope is introduced into his prophecies. ^ j uture as 
a restoration in times to come. Could he think of t e go 
intended for anyone else but his own people r 11 j e might 

that he kept the contract so safe, that in years to come t e|P g ut if 

know that he had proclaimed the restoration be ore^ conS id- 

Jeremiah saw a future restoration for his people, he mus 
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ered also the fall of Babylon. It is difficult to see in what other way 
he could have regarded the restoration as possible except by the 
interposition of Yahweh and the overthrow of the Chaldean power. 
How far the idea of a peaceful return was from the thoughts of even 
the greatest minds is seen in Deutero-Isaiah. 

In view of all this, it does not seem to be so improbable that 
Jeremiah regarded himself to be called a prophet “ for the nations.” 

But even if this idea could be proved not to be by Jeremiah, the 
objection would hold good only to it and not to the whole story, if the 
obnoxious idea could be eliminated without destroying the whole nar¬ 
rative. think it can, if the D^isb,“ for the nations,” in vs. 5, be 
changed into •'HPb, “for my people,” and vs. 10 be omitted as far as 
Wbbttan, “kingdoms.” 

That the whole story is not from Jeremiah is very difficult to believe, 

(1) in view of the difficulty of accounting for an invention of the call; 

(2) in view of the story’s remarkably fine accord with Jeremiah’s char¬ 
acter; (3) in view of the singular conception of the extraordinary rela¬ 
tion of the prophet to Yahweh, vs. 5 ; (4) in view of the peculiar 
excuse, “I am too young.” It was, of course, not difficult to figure out 
that Jeremiah must have been a young man in 626, since he lived still 
in 586 B. C. But that such stress should have been laid on it is strange, 
especially since it is made use of nowhere else in the book. There 
breathes all through the story the spirit of Jeremiah, and it is difficult 
to deny its authenticity; and it will not do to take recourse to the sup¬ 
position that the interpolator of the Persian era used Baruch’s life of 
Jeremiah in regard to the undoubtedly original points in the narrative 
(Duhra). 

It remains to consider the historicity of the narrated experience. 
It is not the question whether we think differently from Jeremiah of 
such an experience, regarding it as inward, and as the culmination of 
a long struggle, while he looks upon it as outward and the beginning 
of this struggle. The question is whether we can bring anything for¬ 
ward against the inner truth of this account. We cannot. It is so true 
to Jeremiah’s nature that we feel this shy and sensitive young man 
would never have taken the initiative. He must have been called by 
Yahweh in a special revelation. He had seen in his life the guidance 
of Yahweh manifested in such a marvelous way, and had come to see it 
also in the life of his parents, that he became convinced that there 
must be a special divine meaning in it; it dawns on him that he has 
been selected by Yahweh for a great mission even before he was 
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formed i» b„ mother's «,»b („• ,)• 

mission •» .be. dimly Mt- 1 « i, n0 , „ll. B«.» 

became fully clear to him at the t.me of his call,« Yahweh 

much we can see, that an innerck “he brings forward excuses; 
tries to persuade him, but he shrink , intense until one 

but theyare overcome. The struggle 

day he finds himself overmastered; and in eh y has touch ed his 

tion of the spiritual world, he is conscious t ah f H e 

lips; he knows that he has been consecrated t P ff and 

must prophesy from now on, whether e wi ^ f or 

his message is to be a message of doom, doom for Judah ana 

the nations. —This vision has 

2 . The vision of the almond tree, vs . , ,; Does it seem to you 

evidently the purpose to encourage the pr p • ^ ? Be of g00 d 

as if the predicted destruction takes very g situation here 

cheer; I watch over my word and shall also ^ is exhorted 

is quite different from that of the prophetic ca . . here the 

to begin his prophetic work, his shyness is d j t is not 

doubt is met whether Yahweh will realy P er °™^ n j n g of his prophetic 
likely that this vision occurred right at the g mess age without 

activity. For first of all he must have proclaimed the 
the expected effect. The threatened disaster ^ probab ,y 

becomes disappointed ; he needs this com • cvthian invasion, 

best explained by placing it after the tune ^ break 

Jeremiah had proclaimed that the awfu HisproP hec y 

over the city, but it had passed without doing any ha a “ eh P com[orts 
was not fulfilled. He is on the brink of despair, b Y ^ 

him: his word will yet be fulfilled. And now ^ he writes 

King Jehoiakim, after more than prediction; he 

down this vision in connection with the 

knows it will surely come to pass. ft his call is that 

The reason for placing this vision immedi y ^ # reve | a tion 
he wants to make it at once clear to his P e0pl ® edtothe m so long¬ 
horn Yahweh that the word which he has procla He ov er- 

apparently without success -must become ‘ rUC ize only that as 
comes in this way the doubt of the peop e, w thus their atten- 

Yahweh’s word which really comes to pass, and se 

tion. . 4.Vb/»ntiritv and hist° 

There is hardly any reason for doubting its au one who 

ricity. The description of a later interpolator, espe 
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was familiar with Ezekiel’s and Zechariah’s visions, would hardly have 
been so simple, so short, and so chaste. Not one word is superfluous ; 
everything belongs to the matter, just as in Amos, chap. 8. 

3. The vision of the seething caldron , vss. 13-19 .— Destruction 
threatens from the north. Not a single people is thought of, but “ all 
the tribes of the kingdoms” of the north will march at Yahweh’s com¬ 
mand against Judah and Jerusalem. It was seething terribly in the 
north, and it seemed as if all the nations would sweep southward 
toward Judah. That is the situation. 

It fits in best at the time of the Scythian invasion. The expres¬ 
sions in vs. 15 must, however, not be pressed; a little poetical or pro¬ 
phetic liberty must be allowed to Jeremiah. Whether he really knew 
that it was only one nation which swept through Asia ? Why should it 
not have appeared to the young man as if the whole north would break 
loose and march against Judah? Was the mistake, after all, so very 
great? There may, indeed, be reflected in this vision something of 
the great patriotism of the Jews. Jerusalem and Judah are important 
enough for all the northern nations to war against. Such sense of 
self-importance was never wanting in the small nation, and it was not 
altogether without reason. But if this element is present here, it does 
not enter into the consciousness of the prophet. He is overawed by 
the awful danger which threatens his people. I fail to see an eschato¬ 
logical element. 

The prophet must have had this vision shortly after his call. Not 
only what has been said so far speaks for this, but also the reason given 
in vs. 16, the defection of the people from Yahweh and their idol- and 
image-worship. When the Chaldean invasion threatened, the stress 
was laid on moral sins. A slight hint that Jeremiah was still con¬ 
scious of having received this vison shortly after his call is given in 
the expression, “And the word of Yahweh came to me a second time,” 
although in this chapter the phrase, STlfT VP* 1 , “and the word 
of Yahweh came to me,” occurs here for the third time—4,11,13. Now, 
when the prophet wrote down this vision in the fourth year of Jehoia- 
kim, he does not mean the Scythians any more, but the Chaldeans. 
And here, I believe, is an indication of historic fidelity, that at a time 
when he knew that not all the nations of the north, but only the 
Babylonians, could be intended, the prophet says Yahweh had 
spoken to him at that time, “ I will call all the tribes of the kingdoms 
of the north.” 

Looked at in this way, not only the contents of the vision become 
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clearer, but it is also seen how little force, on the whole, the argument 
against the authenticity of the verses has, which is based on the idea 
that the writer falls in these verses from the great world-wide stan - 
point of the prophetic call to the mere threatening of Judah (Duhm). 

It is true that only Judah is threatened, but the distruction is p ace 
in the midst of a gigantic world-wide movement, all tribes of the ing 
doms of the north being summoned to take active part in the tragedy. 

In this vision we are first told explicitly what the contents o 

message shall be. Well may Jeremiah’s heart be filled with fear; 

knows that he will make many enemies. But Yahweh encourage^ 
him. Whether the encouragement given in vss. 17~ x 9 ^ e0 ^ s 
to the original elements of the vision, or whether it is not rat 
outcome of his long, bitter experiences, is the question. a 
belongs to the composition dictated by Jeremiah in 604 can ar 
be doubted. A certain element of this comfort may have been gra 
to him at the time when he had the vision. But could he at t a 
already anticipate the enmity and persecution of the kings 0 
when we know that King Josiah could hardly have fought agains 
He may have anticipated opposition, and encouragement may ^ 
consequently been granted him, but the verses here are tin# 
his later experience, especially with that under King Jehoia im 

Julius A. Bewer- 

New York, N. Y. 

THE EASTERN CREEDS AND THE OLD ROMAN SYMBOL 

The problem under consideration is the relation of the ^ 
forms of the baptismal symbol in use in the eastern churc es ^ 
used in the Roman church in the middle of the fourt cen ^ ^ 
proceed in a logical fashion, we must first consider our so 
information; secondly, the dates and mutual relations o t ° s t h e 
and finally we may endeavor to ascertain the relation e eas tern 
Roman symbol (hereafter to be designated as R) a* 1 ^ of 

creeds, together with such indications as we shall be a e 
the route or routes of communication, if such existed. 



SOURCES FOR THE INVESTIGATION. ^ ^ 

The primary sources for our study are the documents ^ 

Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der en ^ 
ed. (Breslau, 1897), Nos. 123-45, together with Nos. i 53 
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notes on these must precede further investigation. For convenience 
they are here noticed in the order of Hahn’s text: 

123. “Eusebius Pamphili of Caesarea.” (Cf No. 188.) Written before 
325. Probably gives the substance of the creed in use in Caesarea, but is 
hardly an authority for its verbiage. No argument can be drawn from the 
omission of any part, as only those matters in question at the council of Nice 
are touched on. 

124. The “Creed of Jerusalem” as excerpted from a catechetical dis¬ 
course of Cyril, the archbishop. Before 350. 

125. “Epiphanius” (1). Creed of Jerusalem before 374. (Hort, Katten- 
busch.) See Kattenbusch, Das apostoL Symbol , 2 Bde., Leipzig, 1894 and 
1900 (Katt.), Vol. I, p. 288. 

126. “Epiphanius” (2); anno 374. The composition of Epiphanius him¬ 
self, based on the Nicene creed, designed to meet the heresies and contro¬ 
versies of the ten years before 374. It is the original source of Nos. 127 and 
137. (Katt., I, 288.) 

127. “Pseudo-Athanasian; ” end of fourth century. This is a somewhat 
condensed form of Epiphanius (2). (Katt., I, 360.) 

128. “Liturgia Jacobi;” late fourth or early fifth century; an unimpor¬ 
tant fragment. 

129. “Apostolic Constitutions” ( 1 . vii, chap. 41); middle of fourth cen¬ 
tury (Hamack). Probably based on the “Symbol” of Lucian the Martyr (died 
312) (Katt.). But cf\ Katt., II, 198, where he disputes this early date as 
against his own conclusions in his first volume. 

130a and 130^. The “Creed of Antioch;” about 365. (Hort, Katt.) 
The creed exists in fragments only, partly in Latin and partly in Greek, and 
is defective toward the end, but its closing phrases can be conjectured from 
Nos. 131, 132. 

131. “Creed of Laodicea Syriae” (?). Taken from the icarb. nipot xlons of 
Apollinarius (Hahn, No. 204), of the fourth century. Closely dependent on 
the Antiochenum, and later in date. 

132. “Creed of the Nestorians;” before 381; derived from the Antioche¬ 
num, and is probably from a Syrian source. 

133. “Symbol of Marcus Eremita.” Not of Ancyra in Galatia, as main¬ 
tained by some, but of some place in Syria (Hamack, Katt., Seeberg, and 
others); between 430 and 440. 

1 34 . “ Creed of Auxentius Mediolanensis; ” probably represents the 
creed of Cappadocia; written 364; partly derived from the synod of Sir- 
mium (351). 

135 * “The Decalogue of Gregorius Nazianzen;” written in 381; derived 
from the Nicene creed (Katt.); valuable only in parts. 

136. “Armenian;” late; can be neglected in this discussion. 

137 * “Armenian;” translated back into Greek. Hort’s text (cf Two 
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Dissertations, etc.) is given in Katt. I,3°3. is bett ; r 
by Hahn. Derived from Epiphanius (2) through the s 

creed, and so later than 374* , t M . hp r nre t he 

138. “Armenian; ” of doubtful origin, text, and date. Not before 

second half of the fifth century. . 

139. “Koptic Creed;*’ of uncertain date; “very old (Katt.), perbap 

derived from Rome through the “ Canones Hippolyti. 

140. “ Koptic;” of uncertain date, but “old.” ^ 

141. « Ethiopic;” of uncertain date, but “ old.” of 

142. “ The Nicene Creed; ” of the year 325 ; derive 0 ^ 

Caesarea, with certain additions made with a view to grea er 
statement. Not a baptismal symbol, although its successor, . ‘ ^ 

144. “ TheConstantinopolitanum; ” "C ;” about 381; agre ^ a 

with Epiphanius (1), and derived in all probability from 1 . 

worked-over version of N. , f SD ecial 

i 5 iff. “Synodal Creeds." These were almost all created J 

occasions and can generally be referred either to an a “ merous vari- 

the fourth Antiochian formula (No. 153. anno l\i). impossible, 

ants render the task of constructing an original form pract.cally .mpo 

(Katt. I, 261.)' 

OTHER SOURCES. 

In the works of no early eastern Father aside from tb °*® P”“ a an( j 
Hahn and listed above, except possibly Clement o de fi n itely 

Origen, is there a trace of a formula or creed w ic ha(J a 

set forth. Kattenbusch regards it as probable t a ^ 

creed which was very similar to the first Koptic orm fatten* 
102 ff.). I cannot regard this as proved by his argumen • ^ that 

busch further believes that Origen knew R, but ^ ie _^ ann e i se where. 
he either himself accepted it or testifies to its use in gyp ^ 

It seems proved by the same author that Charisius oes 

creed of Philadelphia (Vol. I, 361). 

The sources fall into the following chronological orae 

date or sequence cannot be asserted in all cases . 

1. Eusebius (Caesarea), before 325. 

2. Nicene (council of Nicaea), 325. 

3. Cyril of Jerusalem, before 350. 

4. Auxentius of Milan (Cappadocia ?), before 35 x * ,irv(?)* 

5. Koptic creeds (,. 2, and 3), before 325. early fourth century! 1 

6. “ Constitutiones apostolicae,” about 350* 

7. Antiochenum (Syria), about 365. 

8. Laodicea (Syria), fourth century. 

9. Epiphanius (1) (Jerusalem), about 370. 


Exact 
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10. Epiphanius (2) (Jerusalem), 374. 

11. Pseudo-Athanasius, end of fourth century. 

12. “ Constantinopolitanum,” late fourth century. 

13. Nestorian (Syria), before 381 (?). 

14* Gregorius Nazianzenus, 381. 

15. Armenian, early fifth century. 

16. Marcus Eremita (Syria), between 430 and 440. 

It will be seen by a glance at the foregoing table that no one of 
these eastern creeds can be pushed back in date so far as is agreed by 
all scholars that R must be placed. Most of these dates above are 
contemporary with the R of Marcellus and Rufinus. This fact should 
be borne in mind when we come to discuss the relations of these creeds 
to R. 

The extensive and detailed study and discussion of each of the 
documents just enumerated which can be found in the pages of Kat- 
tenbusch and other writers, and such a comparison of the texts as I 
have made, lead to the conclusion, not that we have sixteen or more 
independent witnesses to the baptismal formula of the East, but, on 
the contrary, that we can prove several of the forms to be directly 
related to certain others. We find, for example, that the Nicene creed 
is derived directly from that of Caesarea as reported by Eusebius; 
that the second formula of Epiphanius is derived from the Nicene 
creed, with additions; that the Pseudo-Athanasian creed is a compres¬ 
sion of Epiphanius (2), and that from this shortened form the Arme¬ 
nian creed comes almost directly. Moreover, the creed to which the 
decalogue of Gregory Nazianzen is a witness must be an expansion of 
the Nicene. These relations are seen from a very careful and minute 
study of the documents, and may be regarded as certain. Therefore, 
in order to get at the original creed of Caesarea, we must take Euse¬ 
bius’s formula, supplementing it from the later sources in the latter 
portion where it is defective. The creeds derived from earlier ones 
can be neglected except when they supplement deficiencies in their 
archetype or contain readings which support forms found in other 
families. The process is exactly identical with that of textual criticism, 
and must be governed by its rules and canons. 

We derive, therefore, the following formula from a comparison of 
the different documents and a study of their chronology: 
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Antiochenum C Laodicea Syriae (4th cent.), with 

<- **> * N « torian (b * fore 38,) - with 

f Nicene (an. 325)* 
with many changes 
in the direction 
|^of greater clearness 


Creed of the 
Metropoli- 
tinate of 
Caesarea 


Eusebius 
(Caesarea) I 


(ca. 370) . 380 ^ 

—Armenian 


Lucian 
Martyr (?) 
(died 312) 


(5th cent) 

Gregorius Nasianzen, Decalogue 
(an. 381) 

, Cyrillus Hieros.) Epiphanius (a)=Constantinopolitanum 
l (before 350) > (*»■ 374) («• 3»t) 

Constitutiones apostolicae (ca. 35°) 

! Synod of Philippolis (an. 343 ) 

Synod of Antioch (an. 345 ) 

Synod of Sinnium (an. 359 ) 

It will be plain from the foregoing diagram that the re are ^ t ^ 
clearly marked “ families” among our witnesses to a ere Sy 
Palestine: (x) that of Antioch; (a) that of Caesarea, 
and (3) that of Lucian Martyr. In addition, there a ^ £ , 

symbols which do not fall under any of these t ree, w arcus gre- 
must be treated separately; there remain Auxentius an . tiusd oes 

mita. The last is too late to be considered seriously. icular 

not appear to be a witness for the baptismal sym o 0 f cor . 

church—although it has been claimed, with some aPP churc h~ 
redness, that he represents the creed of Some Capp I{ the 

but rather seems to give a confession of in ivi ua ^ otber 

elimination of these two from the discussion be **ep f EpbesUS 
witnesses to an Asiatic creed, Charisius and the pres y__ we ar e 
(controversy with Noetius), are too indefinite to be o 
left with the creeds of Syria-Palestine and of Egypt. cburc hes of 
We shall first endeavor to ascertain the creetf o ^ be fol . 

Syria and Palestine (SP) about the year 300. The m ^ 0 f 
lowed is to ascertain by careful comparison t e P r0 t0 take 

Antioch, of Caesarea, and of Lucian Martyr. t is ® nr j n ciple that 
issue squarely on this point with Kattenbusc . 1 ^ are t o be 

only those symbols known to be those of a partmu ^ ma ke use 
considered cannot be accepted, nor, indeed, does e ne ither does 
of this canon before the eighth chapter of his first vo u 0 f a 

he hold strictly to it there. Documents proving e ^ jerusa* 
creed must be considered in this study, whether, as in ^ ^ ^ in 

lem, they give with certainty the creed of a particu al \ nce j s soD ae* 
Apollinarius, they give a creed whose origin and prove 
what doubtful. 
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Certain cautions must be observed in applying this method. 
Mathematical exactness and a certain appearance of cleverness must 
not be our end; nor should it be forgotten that we are particularly 
liable to meet with obstacles to the easy working out of this problem. 
In the first place, the state of the text of the various documents cannot 
be regarded as ideal, or even as thoroughly satisfactory for a working 
basis. In no other form of literature are the words present in the 
memory of the scribe so likely to have been set down in the manu¬ 
script instead of those he was supposed to copy, as in creeds, hymns, 
and liturgic passages. Again, direct and intentional introduction of 
passages from other creeds by way of addition (contamination), or the 
substitution of other turns of expression from other documents for 
those in the text (conflation), are more to be feared in such passages 
than in any others. 

When we attempt the restoration of the creed of Antioch, about 
350, we have to consider (1) the Antiochenum as shown by the Greek 
fragments and the Latin version of Johannes Cassianus, and (2) where 
this is defective we must make use of the evidence afforded by the 
creeds of Laodicea Syriae and the Nestorians. It should be said in 
addition that a truly scientific process would be to add to these a discus¬ 
sion in detail of the evidence afforded for the text of A by the two last- 
named creeds. Time and space do not permit this here, although the 
results given are based upon such a study as well as the comparison of 
the primary sources. The creed resulting from this process is, in all 
probability, the one in use in Antioch early in the fourth century. 

The Creed of Antioch . 

n«JT€1X>/i€V ck €Va Kdl fXOVOV AXtjOiVOV OcOV TTdTCpd TTdVTOKpdTOpd KTl<TTr)V 

{Brjfuovpyov ?) ndvroiv oparCiv tc kcu aoparoiv, 

KCU ck TOV KVpiOV yjp-CiV 'irjfTOVV XptOTOP TOV vloV dVTOV TOV p.OVOyCvfj, OcOV 

hXrjdivov 4k Ocov aXrjOivov, 6 p.oovcn.ov ru 7 rarpi, St’ ov kcu oi curves KdTrfpncrOrj- 
<TdV KCU Td TTdVTd iyCVCTO, Kdl yCVVYjOcVTCL 4k M dpldS TYJS 1TdpdcVOVy KCll CTTdVpU)- 
OcvTd im Hovtlov EfiAarov, kcu ra^cvro, kcu rrj Tpiry yp-ipq- avaoravra, Kat 
dVdfiavTd {avcXOovra) eis ovpavovs, kcu KaOefcopcvov ck 8c£i cuv rov 7rarpos, Kat 
waXtv iXevcropcvov (rj^ov 4 ra) (? pres.) Kptvdt £a)vras kcu veKpovs, 

Kdl €tS iv TTVCVpXL uytoVj 

Kdi ck p.£dv dytav KdOoXtKrjv kcu SLTrocrroXiKrjv cKAcAr/crtav, 

kcu ck dpupriCiv a<f>c(Tiv, 

Kat as igOirjv dlwviov. 

The creeds of Caesarea and Jerusalem present a more difficult 
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problem. Eusebius is derive, ^ 

take the various subordinate ^ orms eJL It is a fac t that at 

and construct as best we can the cree .ubiect in ecclesiastical 

the period referred to, 3 2 5~5°> J erus em w fident j y expect to find 
matters to Oesarea, and 

a common baptismal symbol in use in b subordinates) must 

creed of Cyril (first carefully compared by Jsebius. 

then be compared with that of C*sarea P ^ Utinate 0 f 
This should give us the baptismal symbol of the met p 

Ciesarea before 3*5- ^ 0mna , JtnU aIem. _ 

Eiffrciope*' tU iva 6&v mripa. mvroKpdropa rov rmv airorr 

rc teal aopdruv iroirjrrjv, * 5 T ov aovoywj, *P® 

-a d« «va k^ov ’VoOv Xpurrdv rov ^ ^ 

Travrwv rwv alwvwv ck rov irarpo? ycvviy wra, 1 , Ka l dvaorarra 

trapKwOam «al dvOp^avra, «u aravpo.fl^a j jp ^ 

ry"Tpirg ^ °^ W ’ *“ ^ L 

£a>vras Kal veKpovs, 

Kal * * “Y lov K. r. e. (Epiph. >3 ^ SeS > uncertain)l 

Kal tls p.£av k<l6o\ikt]v ko ! iiro^ToXxKyv 'KKXrpcav ( 

Kai as ?v /Jchmo-pa peravo&rs as «♦**»>- dpapno-v, 

Kal £ts oupKOS dvatrrao-iv, 

Kal «is {«»jv alun’tov. seventh book of 

There is less firm ground for the next step. ^ the syn0 d of 

the “Apostolic Constitutions" and the fourth ^ ^ theyaie 

Antioch held in 341 present so many P oints n t0 believe that 

referred to one source. There seems very g ^ _ w deat h m 

this source was the work of Lucian Mar yr, compar i s on of these 

312 under Maxentius. The creed resulting r 

two is then to be called that of Lucian Martyr. 

Creed of (?) Lucian Martyr. ^ 

IIi<r«v<i) ds ?va 0cov TravroKparopa, kt utttjv (xai Stjpiovpy 

e£ ov ra iravra, * »-rov viov, T0V 

Kal els rbv Kvpiov rffiibv lrjaovv Xpicrrov tov p>ov* y iyivtro ra & 

[iravrwv ?] tcuv alwvwv rov Trarpos yewrjOivra^ 8t ov ra [ KaT eA0<^ 

ovpavoTs Kal cttI y»)s, opara tc Kal &opara.,rov ctt €<rX ®J 
c£ oupavwv] Kal capKa avaXa/JovTa, *k rijs ayias wap raepevra ?]i 

Kal oravpGjflcvra £ 7 rl IIovtiov IliXarov, Kal otto ^ ovT tq ^ 5 0 {,pavovf> 
Avaoravra ck rwv vcKpwv rrj rpirt) rj^p^i K<u aV 0VTa 
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KaOtaavra in §t£ubv tov narpos, kcu ip\opcvov ini (ruvrcActp tov alatvos Kpivat 
{wyras /cat vcKpovs, ov rrj s ftacnk etas ovk lorai rcXos, 

Kal cis ro nvevpa to ayt ov, k. t. c. (4 clauses) (rots nurrevoven. iv) rrj 
aytq. Ka$okiKrj Kal dnotTTokiKrj CKfcA^crtp, 

Kal cts a^eo-tv dpaprdav (variation in order), 
cts <rapKo s dvacrracnv, 

Kal cts tov /xcAXoktos attuvos. 

A careful and detailed comparison of these three creeds results in 
the following form. It would be too lengthy a process to go here over 
all the steps which have led to the production of this creed, which I 
believe to be substantially that in use in the churches of Syria- 
Palestine about the year 300. I am not certain as to its exact word¬ 
ing, for that is impossible to determine with absolute accuracy in all 
points, but as to its substance I think there can be little doubt. 

Creed of Syria -Palestine, about 3 00 A. D. 

IlicrTtvop.tv cis iva $eov naripa navroKpdropa dnavraiv oparu>v re kcu dopa- 
T(i)V KTLTTTrjV \tTOL 7 ]TT)v\, 

kcu cts rov Kvpiov rjpciv *1 rjaovv Xpicrrov r rov vtov avrov tov povoytvrj^, 1 tov 
npo navroiv ra>v atdvuiv iK rov narpos ytvvrjOcvra, 81 ’ ov ra ndvra iytvtro, tov 
aapKOiOivra, Kal ytwrjOevra ck Maptas r»)s napOevov, Kal aTavpuiOtvTa ini II ov- 
rtov IIiAarov, Kat ratherra, kcu dvaerravra rrj TptTrj rjptpa, dvtkOovra cts rovs 
ovpai/ovs, KaOlcravTa iK 8t£t<bv rov narpos, ipyoptvov k pivot ^tuvTas kcu VAKpovs, 
Kal cis iv nvevpa ay tov, k. t. c., 

cis pCav ayiav KaOoktKrjv Kal dnocTToXxicrjv iKKkrjcriav, 
cis apapTtwv d<f>ta tv, 
cis crapKos dyaaracnv, 

Kal cis £<i>rjv aldvLov. 

We come now to a comparison of SP and R. If placed side by side, 
underscoring variants, we have the following: 

R.* SP. 

IIiotcvu) cis Oeov IItore vopcv cis eva Oeov 

naT€pa navTOKpdropa t naripa navroKpdropa 

anavroiv opartav rc kcu 

dopdrtov KTLCTT'qV, 

* r 1 = order uncertain. 

9 Cf McGiffert, The Apostles' Creed, p. 42, 
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R. 

KOX as Xptorov 'Irjaovv 

TOV VIOV aVTOV TOV 
liovoycvrj, TOV KVpiQV TJfUtiV, 

tov yewrjOcvra Ik 
irycvp aTos aytov Kal 
Maptas tv} s wapOevov, tov 
€7Tt IIoVTIOV IIlXaTOV OTOVp- 
(oflcvra kou ra</> evTa, *nj 
TpLTV) r}}iepq. dvaordvra ck 
veKptov, ava/Javra cts tovs 
ovpavovs, KaOrj}ievov lv 
tov iraTpos, o0cv cpX £Tat 
Kpivat tovs £u>vras Kat vcKpovs, 


SP. 

xai tis tov icipiov td&v lifnai 
Xpicrrov tov viov avrov tov 
fiovoycvq, TOV Tpo VOVTMV TMV 
accovcov <K TOV TOTpot ytwi^cvro , 
8t’ ou TO iravra fy«v«™. T ° y 

oapKo^tyro, «u y«wi)flevra 

ix MaptaS rqs vapflcvou, 
(rravp^brra in Homov HiAotov, 

k<u Ta<t>€vra, km ivocrTavTO tj 
TpLTp flptfXb 

dvcX0ov ra as tovs ovpavovs, 
xaffuravra iv W* tov vaTpos, 
i px 6}icvov 

Kptvai TOVS ££>VTaS K<u V€X P 0VS ’ 


Kai cts irvcvpa aytov, 
aytav €kk\v](tui.v, 

a<f>ecnv a/iapritoVj 
crapKos m dvd<rra<nv. 


koI as £v irvcvpa aytov, Kjr^f- 
cfc puxv aywtv Ka^oXtKVj^. 
Airoo-ToXtK^v ckk\t}<tulv, 
cis a/xapTicuv dcfvecrLV, 
cts o-apKos avacrracrtv 
Kat cts actovtov . 

Two facts confront us immediately on a cursory glance * j * - t 
parison of SP and R: (i) SP is much larger than . ^ wQrds 
omits but two phrases of importance found in > ^ VC Kpwv 

Ik 7rvcvfiaTos aytov in connection with the birth o instance some 

with dvaoTatrtvj (2) the additions have in near ^ e up the com- 
doctrinal, especially an anti-heretical, animus. a 1 difference in 
parison more in detail, we may perhaps first notice w yie 

structure. To borrow the language of syntax, bP is P ^ in 

R is more generally hypotactic. The constant rep 
SP destroys all literary merit in the document. ? Are they 

How shall the additions to the form of R be re ^ lon g er 

earlier than R, and is R therefore a compression of an 8 ^ & com . 
form; or are they additions made with a definite pu P but n ot 
mon original creed ? The Iva fleov (perhaps S so * va 0 ( which 
very probably), 2v irv. ay., seem to point to a con r 
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the unum or unicum deum of Tertullian may be an echo. *A7rc£i^rc*>i/ 
Sparry T€ Kai aopdroiv also finds its echo in the later Western form in 
coeli et terrae conditorem , but seems to point to a definite dogmatic 
purpose. The additions to the first part of the christological article, 
especially rov o-apKoiOerra, seem so likely to be additions of a later 
period, which have crept into earlier texts, that Kattenbusch rejects 
them utterly before beginning his comparison for finding SP. 

The omission of Ik rou irvcvfwiros dytov seems very baffling. I cannot 
account for this omission, if we admit that it was in the original form 
of R, on any theory that R is the direct ancestor of SP. Some of the 
creeds of a later and subordinate character—the Constantinopoli- 
tanum, Epiphanius (1) (2), Nestorian, Auxentius, Armenian—give it, 
but its absence from Eusebius, the Nicene, Cyril, Laodicea Syr., and 
Antioch seems decisive proof that its presence in the later creeds can¬ 
not lead us to place it in SP. It is to be remembered that the pres¬ 
ence of this phrase in earlier forms of R rests on scant testimony. 

The variations in order and in words having practically the same 
meaning, such as 6ve\66vra [R dva/Jdvra], etc., are unimportant. 

The additions to the clauses concerning the Holy Spirit are so 
numerous and so various that it seems impossible to arrive at any form 
which could honestly be given a place in SP. We can only say that 
there were additions even in our earliest form. 

In closing the discussion of SP and R we may conclude that R is 
a shorter, more compact, and more finished document than SP. The 
additions are so purely dogmatic in character that they must have had 
their origin in controversies other than those which produced R. There 
seems to me little doubt that the R which underlies the Marcellus- 
Rufinus form contemporary with most of the documents on which SP 
is based is the original Symbolum apostolicum. 

It will be well also to consider the relation of the three creeds, 
R (365-410), SP (ca. 300), and the early R formed by a comparison of 
the symbol given in Irenaeus and Tertullian with the later R. 3 There 
3 This text is printed here by the courtesy of Professor A. C. McGiffert, of Union 
Theological Seminary. Cf also his Apostles' Creed, pp. 84-100. 

IlurreiJw els $ebv xarlpa TramoKp&ropa , 

Kal els Xpurrbv *1 ijoovv rbv vlbv airrov [[rbv povoyevi }]] [rbv Kbpiov ijpu/p], rbv 
yevvTjdlma Ik [ [xpebparos d ylov /cal] ] M aplas rfjs xap84pov t rbv 4x1 Hovrlov IltXdrou 
<rravp<o94ma [xal ra<t>4md], rp Tplry 4)p4pq. ivaardma 4 k veKpdv , dvafidvra els robs 
obpavobs, KaBlfpevov 4v bet-iq. rod xarpbs , 86ev tpxmai Kptvat fcD^rar /cal vtKpobs, 

Kal els xvevpa Ayiov, 

[d7lai»] 4kk\t)€Ui [ [&<pe<rtv d/Aaprt&p] ], 
oapKbs dvdaraviv. 
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A - 

can be no doubt that (0fa 
later forms SP and R, w> . . birth of Christ. Now, precisely 

dyl 'ov in connection with the vi. e g br J? ke t s in constructing the early R, 
this clause has been put in d T ren seus and Tertullian. This 

on the ground of its absence cUuse fr0 m this early form of R, 

fact should lead us to ei.m.natethecl r are all 

in my opinion, (a) The other forms QUr docume nts for 

found in SP, at least sixty-five r, and much more 

r. ( 3 ) The additions to this early for R the addl . 

tio„, « tor, «»S ‘ 

The additions made in Syria too definition for the more 

to. .1 «P»*» n Pr tT ”M.lto P«‘"“ * 

laconic forms added to make the R of Ma ^ ^ philos0 ph.cal 
traces of controversies of a dlf£er ® n h estern min d are to be seen 
speculation of a character foreign to the wes more emphat.- 

in these additions, a fact whic wi imp h been derived, 

cally on consulting the documents bom***™' ^ q{ r with the- 
There seems little reason to connect t J ^ hav6i there- 

East. Tertullian expressly connects it wi ^ development-Rj 

fore, a starting-point which ,s " can the steps by which this cr*d 
and an eastern development-bP. Ca “ 1 during conjecture > 

came into use in Syria be traced The -os ■ although f>' 

that elaborated by Kattenbusch (Vol. II, PP remova i 0 f Paulo 
viously suggested by others, to the: effect: t ^ eleV ationby 


that elaborated by Kattenbusc ( o. » the rem0 val 
viously suggested by others, to t e e and the el 

Samosata from the episcopate of A “ lI °‘ h 7 bishop , was the occa- 
Aurelian of Domnus, an adherent of the5 ^ East . But,« 

sion for the introduction of *e Roma y b or fifty years a su® 

not previously known and used in the East are y ^ and 

cient time to secure its adoption a document to 

other places in Syria ? A baptismal symbol ii seems entire T 

lightly adopted or easily changed. The solut H w e could 

too clever and easy to be accepted without reser^^ byClemen to 
prove the use and knowledge of a creed we shou id have 

Alexandria, derived probably from Hippo y ’ lar progress' 011 

more natural mode of transportation. But this p 

cannot be proven. Favotian sym bols t0 * °* 

The whole matter of the relation of the ^^gation. 
of Rome and the East still awaits a searching^ WarNE R Bis« op ' 

Polytechnic Institute, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Die religi&se Entwicklung der Menschheit im Spiegel der 
Weltlitteratur. Zusammenhangende Einzelbilder von 
verschiedenen Verfassern. Herausgegeben von L. Weber. 
Gutersloh : Bertelsmann, 1901. Pp. x+555. M. 6. 

It is indeed a noble undertaking to depict the development of 
religion as it is reflected in the literature of mankind, and the thirty- 
seven essays of this volume are a valuable contribution to such an 
undertaking. Seven of them treat of the religious development in 
the pre-Christian period. Zdckler discusses the religion of the ancient 
Arians, of the Mongolians, of the Babylonians and Assyrians, and of 
the Egyptians; Blass, the religion of the Greeks and of the Romans. 
Mumm treats of Buddhism, and Orelli of the religion of Israel; while 
the editor describes the disintegration of the Graeco-Roman paganism. 
The second part treats of the Christian period, and consists of thirty 
essays, beginning with New Testament Christianity and closing with 
the un-Christian and anti-Christian philosophies of the present time. 
The great defect of the volume is its lack of proportion. Of the thirty- 
seven essays, more than half are taken up with German literature. There 
is, indeed, a very fine essay on the Italian literature of the Middle Ages 
by Vowinckel, and one not quite so good upon Protestantism in English 
literature by Samtleben. But the essay of the latter writer upon the 
Christian and anti-Christian literature of recent times in France and 
England is glaringly inadequate. Think of omitting Balzac and 
including Ohnet; of omitting Tennyson and Browning and Matthew 
Arnold and Herbert Spencer, while including Edward Bulwer Lytton 
and Rudyard Kipling I Stein’s essay upon Russian literature is a fine 
piece of work, and so, in the main, is Paulsen’s discussion of the latest 
realism. Ibsen, to be sure, is hardly understood, and Bjornson is not 
mentioned. There is, moreover, an inclination to denounce which is 
not altogether illuminating. Modern realism is a very serious phe¬ 
nomenon, especially in its bearing upon religious life; however 
severely the critic may condemn the excesses of it, his chief task is to 
explain it, and this must be done with a tranquil mind. The essays 
upon German literature, twenty-two in all, are of very unequal merit. 
Stein’s upon the old German literature, and Tschackert’s upon 
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Luther and Melancthon, are excellent; so are those of ^“ me 
upon Kant’s philosophy and Schleiermacher’s theology. 0 
tributes a fine' paper upon Goethe. The editor asks 

numerous contributions to the volume, fifteen in • an 

reason. Hegel’s philosophy and the “Tendencies of "po^y 
Thought” required treatment by an abler hand, or ra s0 

mind. Nevertheless, Weber must be praised for having p 
clearly what is too often overlooked, the importance of the reiig 

aspects of the world’s literature. Charles J. Little. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, 

Evanston, Ill. 

Letters on Life. By “ Claudius Clear. New York 

Mead & Co., 1901. Pp. 277. $i» 7 5 - ^ 

In subject-matter these twenty-seven brief essays ® din8 

Lecky’s admirable Map of Life> Conduct , and Character . . j nt0 

Clear ” writes in a lighter vein than Lecky and goes e J 

casuistry. The style in Letters on Life nears perfection. J" ^ 
is dull, while many sparkle with gems of rare ^ its 

best essays are “The Art of Taking Things Coo y, ^ g ut t h e 
Mortifications,” and “ Concerning Order and e ° * ^he 

others, any of them, will richly repay perusal even y e ^ ««j ame s 
book contains just one unclear sentence, whic certa j n stage 
Payn has told us how men used to come to him, an a ^ ^ ^ 
of the conversation move their hands toward the reas p wr ite 

shabby coats and extract a letter from the Chie erS g sll0U ld 

letters asking favors from those to whom they are s r ^ ^ book 

construct silence charitably” (pp. i 5 °» T ** e ^JTand stimulat- 

is above praise. Most of the advice it contains is res ^ eve n 
ing as well as sane. A few of the admonitions are r , ^ 
these are so racily presented that they are as goo as n biin 

losophy the author has only common-sense. This ^ sua con tradic- 

in good enough stead, though here and there are imp 1 ^ p irin g out 
tions which deeper insight might have avoided. u ’ , promote 
the Fools,” in the way the author advocates, woul cer ^ bits of 
“The Sin of Overwork,” which he deprecates. wo C ^ its price, 
poetry cited in the volume (pp. 23, 78) are by themselves w g 

The University of Nebraska. 
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A Revolution in the Science of Cosmology. The Keystone 
to the Arch of Science. By George Campbell. Topeka, 
Kan.: Crane & Co., 1902. Pp. 210. $ 1 . 

This is a book which should be read only by those who are so 
thoroughly informed in the sciences as to be able to distinguish 
between statements of truth and statements of error, and those who 
are thus informed will not care to read it. The book is singularly 
reckless in its statements. One is quite accustomed to find theory 
take on the positive phraseology of demonstrative fact, but the author 
does not stop at this. In speaking of matters that the reader would 
certainly suppose to be undisputed facts, the author makes bald asser¬ 
tions which have no other foundation than pure imagination; for 
example, on p. 34 he says : “The stratified rocks of the earth consti¬ 
tute but a small part of its bulk ; they are about thirteen miles in thick¬ 
ness at the equator, and diminish gradually in thickness to the north and 
south from the equator, and disappear slightly within the polar circles, 
where the unstratified rocks form the surface of the globe, as well as 
its interior.” The reader would naturally infer that geologists had 
found the stratified rocks distributed in this peculiar way, and that the 
statement was made on their authority, but nothing bearing the remot¬ 
est resemblance to it is found in any geological work, and nothing is 
known to geologists that justifies such a statement; yet the author 
proceeds to build an argument on the basis of this assertion. 

So again, in the astronomical field, he gives two cuts on p. 72, the 
first of which he says “represents a comet without a nucleus or center. 
It has no orbit, but drifts in space; ” and the second he says “repre¬ 
sents a comet that has progressed sufficiently to develop a center, and 
has in consequence an orbit.” Here it is implied that nucleated com¬ 
ets have orbits and un-nucleated comets do not. This is utterly with¬ 
out foundation, as all known comets have orbits, and the nucleation 
has nothing to do with the nature of their orbits. These are but 
samples. 

The gist of the author’s “ cosmology ” may be inferred from the 
following : 

Comets may be divided into two general classes, Solar and Planetary. 
A Solar comet is an aggregation of matter so massive in form that its conden¬ 
sation gives rise to a solar system, while a Planetary comet consists in the 
main of detached matter from the Solar comet, and its condensation gives 
rise to a planet, like the earth and other globes of the system. 

As all known comets are exceedingly trivial in mass, this is sheer 
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nonsense. Aside from almost unparalleled recklessness of statement 
of this kind, there are instances of amusing care ' essn ^ ° 
there is introduced an antiquated drawing of a nebula found 
Venatici, under which is the title “ Known as Cane s Ve “ a J“’ , j 
a solar comet in gestation;” and farther on, “Canes Venat.ce 
solemnly discussed in the text as a comet. n0 

The book is not worth thus much of notice, and th 
occasion for giving it any attention at all were it not P u * h 

garb as a verification of the Bible. It is needless to observe thaU f 
Bible and the cause of religion have no worse enemi 
this sort. rj. q Chamberlin. 

The University of Chicago. 

The World and the Individual. 

at the University of Aberdeen. By J° sia « * New Yor k; 
Series : Nature, Man, and the Moral Orde . 

Macmillan, 1901. Pp. xvi + 452 - * 2 - 2 5 - 

In his first series of Gifford lectures' Professor in 

to lay the metaphysical foundations of his system o p P ^ 
the series before us the principles earlier discovere 
date a number of our deeper ethical and theologica pr ■ 

In its dominant note the system may be described 

anthropomorphism. Not the outward tra PP‘"S s characteristics, are 
phases of man, but his essential and permanen scrut iuy,and 

searched out by many devices of ingenious and sc 0 " be the ve ry 

then this sublimated essence is generalized an ass ® r w ith a 

heart and core of universal reality. Man is a e , ^ essenc e 

unique purpose; and only selves are real. But , an( j rea l- 

a person, a moral self that consciously strives to n som e 0 f 

ize it, and that includes within its being other esser 0 f’ persons, 

them non-moral. And God also is a person, t e P® indeed 
whose essence it also is to strive and to include ot er include roem 

selves, among them men, the selves of larger scope . uee ests, the 

and countless others; as Professor Royce tentatively 3^^ ^ 

selves hinted to us in animal species and. by in °[® a w driving he 
this does not exhaust the essence of God. In a 1 10 ^ a< jdition to 
attains his ideals, among them the ideal of knowledge. ^ ole ot t he 
self-consciously experiencing and understanding 
1 See this Journal, VoL V, No. 2 (April, 1901), pp- 3 2 8 - 3 0 ’ 
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strivings of all his included selves, which are also his strivings, he also 
experiences and appreciates their and his attainment—he views the 
universe, and he views it toturn simu /, in one eternal moment. 

And, coming to more practical problems, the freedom of man and 
of other finite selves is genuine as far as it goes, though by no means 
unlimited. The kind, the universal aspect of the purpose of each self, 
is wholly determined by others from without, but what unique and 
individual embodiment this purpose shall have is determined from 
within by the free choice of the self concerned. Thus every finite self 
is largely, but not wholly, determined; while God, the All-inclusive, 
having none without him, is wholly free. 

Again, the life of man and of other “ethical individuals” is 
immortal or unending. For, that every purpose finds fulfilment is 
fundamental for Professor Royce, and a moral purpose ever demands 
new embodiments, as each oncoming situation presents new duties to 
keep alive the purpose of a moral self in infinitum . Of course, this 
doctrine compels the author to deny that death is the end of man. But 
how he substantiates this position it is impossible so much as to hint, 
in default of space to suggest his theory of nature, as a system of non¬ 
material selves of broader scope, inclusive of man among other selves. 
Both theories are very interesting and original, and, together with the 
reconciliation of evil with the divine perfection, call forth some fasci¬ 
nating discussions. 

This must serve to suggest, most inadequately, the mere framework 
of Professor Royce’s system. The consideration that it takes into 
account only human reason and its implications affords the justifica¬ 
tion for calling it anthropomorphic. And the further consideration 
that for the author our reason is but a special form of purposeful 
activity, which he would admit to be a product of evolution, destined, 
in all probability, to be superseded by some higher type of activity, 
with its higher form of reflection — this consideration proposes a 
question to Professor Royce, which he and others have proposed to 
Kant. How, namely, does he know that our present type of reason is 
to remain unmodified; how does he know that it will not give place 
to, say, an angelic reason, whose implications will picture a very dif¬ 
ferent universe ? But whether the author’s conception be logically 
compulsory or merely a hypothesis, the marvelous consistency of its 
rich content, its frank and sympathetic attitude toward opposed views 
and awkward facts, an empirical basis unusually solid for a meta¬ 
physical theory, together with its excellent literary form, unite in 
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assuring it a broad and deep influence on philosophic and theological 
thought. 


S. E. Mezes. 


University of Texas. 


The Individual. A Study of Life and Death. By Nathanie 
Southgate Shaler. New York: Appleton, igo>- r P 

Professor Shaler discusses the nature of the ,nd '’” d “^ e 
the relations of individuals to each other as viewe r ^ dis . 
point of natural science. His book includes in t e P ^ ^ 

cussion of a problem -the problem of death. Tbe P ^ hich makeS 

is the problem of individuality, for it is the fact of death 
the race-history a succession of individual lives ra er . ot 

ous stream of existence. What, then, is the ^follows: 

death in the process of human evolution ? The » ns mu itiplica- 
Death removes the useless and defective individuals ress 

tion and continued existence would interfere wit e ^ , ife 

of the race. In imposing a predetermined ,mlt n yrem oved 

nature herself removes a difficulty which could no e c ovefi, 

in any other way. The discussion of the pro em ta) . en u p 

however, only a small part of the book, most o relations, 

with a description of the individual in his various asp /.*.,crys- 

The author begins with a description of inorganic in iv > ^ jn 

tals, molecules, and atoms, all of which, he thin s, m naturally 

their nature. His treatment of organic individuals ^ o n of the 

takes up most of the book) covers such questions as relation of 

individual life, the place of organic life in the umvtTS ' child> an d the 
individuals to each other, the relation of paren a organic* 

value of old age. His general point of view is individuals 

unity of the race. Though the characteristics o serva whole 

vary widely, yet each individual has inherite P rac j t | es to practi- 
nature of the race; he also transmits his inherited cap ^ nQta me re 
cally all of the coming race. Accordingly, the mdivi containe d in 
atom of humanity, but the representative of a a ^ is n0 thing 
human nature ; and the development of the race as a e ach 

but a more complete development of the qualities co 
individual. The discussion closes with a chapter on ^ for the 
in which the author holds that science has no positive s jg D ificance 
denial of immortality, while, on the other hand, teg 
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of the individual man in the natural order “ fairly raises the presump¬ 
tion that his place in nature has a meaning that is not to be measured 
by the length of his life in the body.” Looking at the work critically, 
the main objection to be noted is that the author fails to furnish us 
with a really clear conception of what constitutes the individual and 
of what distinguishes him as such from other individuals—a deficiency 
which is not altogether excused by the assumption of a purely scientific 
point of view. On the other hand, the simplicity of the style and the 
many new and original points of view from which the subject is treated 
make the work as a whole one of unusual attractiveness and interest. 

Warner Fite. 

The University of Chicago. 


The New World and the New Thought. By James Thompson 
Bixby. New York: T. Whittaker, 1901. Pp. 219. $1. 

The purpose of the author, who is evidently a theistic evolutionist, 
as in his previous volume, entitled Religion and Science as Allies , is to 
promote this alliance. He holds that the vastness of the universe, as 
disclosed by modern science, does not indicate the insignificance of 
man, but his greatness, since evolution proves that he is “ the end and 
aim of creation ” — “ the head of the kingdom of life.” He claims, in 
opposition to Huxley, that evolutionary processes, if traced far enough, 
disclose a moral purpose and tendency ; and, in antagonism with 
Tyndall and Spencer, he claims that God is knowable by man, and 
that our religious instincts and intuitions are trustworthy. 

Evolution being defined as God’s method of working, an alliance 
between evolution and Christianity needs only a correct conception of 
Christianity, and this, our author believes, is furnished by the higher 
criticism. Some things said by the author seem to indicate his rejec¬ 
tion of the Bible miracles; but he says : “ The only miracles which 
even religion today should know are those wonders .... that present 
examples of subtler and deeper laws than we are acquainted with.” 
Since what we call natural laws are only what we know of God’s method 
of working, and since it would be absurd to assume that men have dis¬ 
covered all God’s methods, we may be sure that thpre are such “ subtler 
and deeper laws,” with which the Bible miracles may be in perfect 
harmony. The believer in miracles needs to claim no more. 

The style of the author’s criticisms of the Old Testament provokes 
the suspicion that he has not given to it the candid and independent 
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study which its acknowledged superiority to all 

his own avowed purpose warrant us m expec g, mellts 

dicta o! the radical critics with little acquaintance with the arg 

of conservative scholars. is good; 

The counsel given in the chapter on mo<rILlismas 
but it is a two-edged sword, for there is dogm 
well as in conservatism. ^ g burton. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Das Ding an sich und das Naturgesetz dbr Seb^n^^ 
neue Erkenntnistheone. Von Ebb [ M 15 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1901. Pp.xvi + 446 . M -J 5 
This work is partly an interpretation, P a ^ y * uncertainty 

Kant’s theory of knowledge. We remember *8^ affirming 

of Kant’s attitude toward the thing in itself , ^ imp i y its 

merely that we can know nothing of its character, d 

existence, while again he seems to affirm 

the world of phenomena. The object of he w itive basis for 

both that the thing in itself exists and thatwe fo P nd in ourS elf- 
a statement of its character. This basis is q{ the thing 

consciousness. For there we have a real experience whatwe 

in itself — the soul or ego — and of its externa P which we know 

find in ourselves we may then infer of the other J and re ality 

through phenomena only. Their underlying ^ rea lity with 

must be the same as our own, which is the on y e Acc0 rd- 

which we are acquainted or which is ultimately c0 mUSt be the 

ingly, the principle underlying the world as a ^ 

conscious principle. Here we have the meaning But his 

“ The Thing in Itself and the Natural Law o h does not 

argument, unlike that of most forms oi lde f stl ^ &e c0 Jrary, from 
bring him merely to a universal world-sou . hat other objects 

the nature of our individual consciousness, he mt ls He thus 

must, like ourselves, be the expression of in , ua aggr egateof 
conceives of the world, after the manner of Lei nlz ’ * n t h e phe- 

monads, or conscious elements, whose interaction r h pot hesis, he 

nomena found in experience. Having out me science and 

proceeds to apply it in detail to the various pro e ^ at the 
metaphysics. He seeks to show, in the first : P ac ’ recent phil° s ' 
hypothesis toward which men are tending in a o 
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ophy of science ; moreover, that it furnishes the only possible concep¬ 
tion of a law of nature and of the relation between structure and 
function. He then makes it account for the course of our experience 
and for the nature of our a priori conceptions, including among the 
latter our conception of a tridimensional space. Further applications 
are to the conception of cause, the difference between the human and 
the animal soul, and the meaning of teleological judgments ; finally, to 
the distinction between science and art, and at the same time to the 
mental differences of men and women. In speaking of the book as a 
whole, it should be said that it shows a wide acquaintance with the 
literature both of philosophy and science, and a thorough grasp of 
philosophical problems; and, whether we accept or reject the author’s 
conclusions, we shall find his discussions of individual topics generally 
valuable and suggestive. 

Warner Fite. 

The University of Chicago. 

La deg£n£rescence bachique et la nevrose religieuse dans 
l’antiquit6. Par J.-Paul Milliet. Paris: Edition de 
“Pages Libres,” 1901. Pp. 260. Fr. 3.50. 

Mr. Milliet points out that programs of instruction have hereto¬ 
fore been arranged with reference to the rich, while the laboring man 
has had no opportunity to know either the truth or the beauty derived 
from the study of history and art. He writes avowedly for laboring 
men, and his plan is (1) to put before the reader some pages chosen 
from the masterpieces of ancient literature ; (2) to translate these 
selections and explain them in the light of the best modern commen¬ 
taries ; and (3) to show that the most disturbing questions of the pres¬ 
ent were discussed by the ancients also. Capitalism, militarism, cleri¬ 
calism, and alcoholism are regarded as the principal of the shameful 
maladies which threaten the life of society; and alcoholism and reli¬ 
gious mysticism are the social scourges singled out for treatment in 
this volume. 

This is the plan of the work, but the historical passages have not 
been selected with a fair discrimination between history and legend; 
in fact, we feel that the author is not sufficiently skilled in historical 
matters to do this. And the attempt to teach history, and at the same 
time point a moral in connection with a series of detached passages, 
leaves a very unorganized impression. 

W. I. Thomas. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Religion in History and in Modern L'fe. ^°S et ^ r 

an Essay on the Church and th \ T Wo * in S C 'Xtake 

A. M. Fairbairn. New edition. New York: Whittaker. 

Pp. XVi+26l. $0.80. 

In republishing these essays a real service has been rendered lot e 
cause of intelligent thinking among the numerous laymen e 
will reach. The theological specialist may find many things 
he would give only a qualified assent, but the volume is no 
for the specialist. The chapter on “ The Church1 »d the Working 
Man” is useful and frank. It is plainly seen by the wr 
Catholicism and the established church of England are a p ^ 
their traditions of feudalism; he does not quite so P 1 s 
our modern middle-class Protestantism the ideals an opes _ 
geoisie are equally plainly reflected, and that until we,, « ^ ^ 

reach a higher plane, the working class as w0iship . 

consciously repelled by Prostestant preaching a but| 

The essay says many true things, and is wholesome reading ^ ^ 
several times the author just misses putting his nger U P .. t0 
reason of the working classes’ hostility—we fear a growing ^ 
Protestantism. The change in life-ideals must come, an ; n( iivid- 

must be one of radical import, particularly for the ex re Q ur 

ualistic type of Protestantism that has grown up writes, 

author has, of course, the English workingman in min ditioDS| 

but what he says is almost wholly applicable to our ow ^ be 

and sometimes with increased force. The little vo ume 
widely read, and it is a model of courageous frankness. ^ ^ HalL> 


The Union Theological Seminary, 

New York, N. Y. 

Life Everlasting. By John Fiske. Boston. H g 

Mifflin & Co, 1901. Pp- 87. $ 1• ofthe 

The importance of the subject and the recognized. abny. it is 
author combine to make this volume one of unusua in ^ Mr- 
the Ingersoll lecture on “The Immortality of Man, de 1 
Fiske in Sanders’s Theater, Cambridge, on the evening - n the 

19, 1900, and printed after his death without any a e tbe series 
manuscript. The present work continues and C0 ™P . 0 f M& n 
of studies by Mr. Fiske issued under the titles, e 
Viewed in the Light of His Origin , The Idea of God as 
ern Knowledge , and Through Nature to God. 
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Faith in the future life Mr. Fiske calls “ the great poetic achieve¬ 
ment of the human mind/’ and the destruction of this faith would 
leave nothing but a moral desert. Objections to the validity of this 
belief are urged in the name of modern science. It is generally con¬ 
ceded that the doctrine of immortality began with the savage’s inter¬ 
pretation of his dreams. Is this fact sufficient to prove the belief 
unworthy of serious attention ? No ! for the fact that primitive man 
misstated his relations to the unseen world in nowise militates against 
the truth of his assumption that such a world existed. It is a signifi¬ 
cant fact that the dreaming savage has somehow acquired a mental 
attitude toward death which is totally different from that of all other 
animals. 

The fact that we have no warrant in experience for supposing con¬ 
sciousness to exist without a nervous system is not an insuperable 
objection to belief in a future life. We must remember that human 
experience is very far from being infinite, and that there are, in all 
probability, immense regions of existence concerning which we cannot 
form the faintest rudiment of a conception. “Until we can gowhere- 
ever the testimony may be, we are not entitled to affirm that there is 
no testimony.” In answering the materialistic assumption that con¬ 
sciousness is a function of the brain, it may be urged that conscious¬ 
ness is not the product of molecular activity, but its accompaniment . To 
sum up: in the course of evolution there would be no more difficulty 
in man’s acquiring immortal life than in his acquiring the erect pos¬ 
ture and articulate speech. 

Mr. Fiske does not undertake to demonstrate immortality, but, 
with great clearness and force, sets forth the reasons for holding that 
faith in the future life is not unscientific. 

Lathan A. Crandall. 

Chicago, III. 

Religionsfilosofi. Af Harald Hoffding. K&benhavn: Nor- 
diske Forlag, 1901. Pp. 362. Kr. 6. 

The contents of this book are divided into four parts: (1) “ Prob¬ 
lem and Plan;” (2) “The Philosophy of Religion, Based on Episte- 
mology;” (3) “The Philosophy of Religion, Based on Psychology;” and 
(4) “The Philosophy of Religion, Based on Ethics.” 

The author places himself in his investigation outside of all reli¬ 
gions and endeavors to find that which is common to them all, the 
universal nature and laws of religion. His criticism is based upon a 
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positivistic view. The religious belief he teaches he calls 
monism.” The kernel of religion, according to the author, is 
the stability of value in existence. And the idea of Go , J 

for faith, means the principle for the stability of value 8 

oscillations and all struggles. He who would experience God- 

train his eye to discover a valuable kernel behind the ha 
reality and train his mind to patient expectation that such a 

always 1 . .0 b. found. Thu.ufofo hu is a child ^ 

oring himself to maintain value in existence. Je oi 

Plato, Augustine and Spinoza, Luther and Rousseau, are yP 

men having religious faith. . .. in d eoe ndent of 

The doctrine of the stability of value is in itsel P 
how little or how much of value there is in ex,s ‘ en< ' e . j’ is the 
that the value which is consists under all forms of re lg • 
continuation in the whole spiritual development w 1 
But what kind of values a man shall find depends up ^ 

valuation which controls him. The values * biUty value 

highly different. The faith of the Greenlander in Jthevalu- 

must therefore be widely different from that of the Greek. ^ ^ 

ation of the religions in their mutual relation t e s senteBce 

the degree in which they are able to state and to reah io „ 

of the stability of value, which is the fundamenta no 1 and con . 

But there is no religion which has been able wit c 

sistency to do this. be symbol- 

The religious conceptions have no other impor ^ strug gle 

ical expressions of the human feelings an wis religious con- 

of life. They have no positive reality. Nor can , ^ ttle d, but 
sciousness fasten itself to ideas of a deity who is xe q g 
to one who is continually realizing his existence an Religl° us 

self, as is the case with the religious consciousness 1 s 
experiences are looked upon only as hallucinations. c0 uld be 

The doctrine of the stability of value, the author itiv ’ e religion 
maintained from a standpoint which is outside o a ^ e( j w b 0 se 

His opinion is that a religious society could be es dogtna tical 
belief could find a poetical symbolical form wit on ^ enter u pon, 
fixation. A more definite construction of it he wi , {Jt shoU ld 

but thinks that life itself will produce it in its own way , 

come * „ • tains the p oss *' 

In his “ Ethical Philosophy of Religion ’ he ° iain ^ meta physics- 
bility and necessity of ethics independent of cree s an 
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Christianity cannot more than the Greek ethics be the standard for the 
view and principle of life during all times. But we can take from the 
New Testament as from all other productions of the mind what can be 
used in our spiritual housekeeping. There are here many important 
elements which every system of ethics can and must receive. 

Hoffding’s book is very profound and displays the learning and 
intellectual acuteness of the author. He is doubtless sincere in his 
belief, though Christian theism cannot accept his religious speculations. 
They will perhaps do good in stimulating thought on the important 
topics with which the work deals. His exegetical conception of Scrip¬ 
ture is often misleading, but he always seems to be confident as to the 
correctness of his interpretation. 

Henrik Gundersen. 

Morgan Park, III. 


A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious. By 
George Aaron Barton. New York: Macmillan, 1902. 
Pp. xiii + 342. $3, net. 

The evolution of Semitic religious and social life is a theme of vast 
dimensions. Many of the intricate questions involved in its discussion 
cannot as yet be answered out of the fragmentary materials which have 
been discovered touching the earliest periods of Semitic life. 

Professor Barton’s researches on this question are the outgrowth of 
a study of Semitic religion extending over several years. He attempts 
in this series of studies to point out “ the trail along which the Semites 
dragged themselves during those weary centuries when they were 
working their way from savagery to civilization ” (p. vii). It is freely 
admitted at the outset that there are many places where the trail cannot 
be found, but its general course is all that we can expect to find 
through such trackless wastes. 

The coherency of the discussion may be judged from the following 
chapter headings: i, “The Cradle of the Semites;” ii, “Primitive 
Semitic Social Life;” iii, “Semitic Religious Origins;” iv, “Transfor¬ 
mations among the Southern and Western Semites;” v, “Transforma¬ 
tions in Babylonia;” vi, “Survivals;” vii, “Yahwe;” viii, “Brief 
Estimate of Semitic Social and Religious Influence on the Non-Semitic 
World.” 

As a result of the gathering up of all the principal views on the 
origin of the Semites, the author says: 

We conclude, then, that we must hold to the Arabic origin of the Semites. 
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Taking Arabia as the Semitic cradle-land, the course dismtaion of the 
Semitic nations over the lands occupied bythem urmg ^ ^ re i at i ve 
would be that described by Schrader and Wng 
divergence of the languages from the 

Aramaeans were the first to separate from Assyrians 

considerably later period the Canaamtes. and. last of all, 

(P The chapter on “Primitive Semitic Social 
a sociological study of such problems as those th 
b, Hobson Smith, W«Uh, TC n, ».S«™ 
mote. todhlogitt,. Th. ..tho, 

materials. The discussion strikes one as rathe*^ the sources 
due, however, most probably to the fragmentary c ^ cfa he spec i- 
which he is obliged to use. As a summing up 
fies the following points as clear to him : ... n from the 

The Semites, perhaps as early as the time o t w s P ^ totemistic 
Hamites, had reached the animistic stage of culture, Descen t was 

clans. Their family relations were exceedingly vague. - . . jnfants 

reckoned through them [the women] • • e , polyandry . • • 

created a paucity of women, which produce a timeof their separation 

and. later, a system of male kinship. Perhaps at t they had entered 

from the Hamites, and at all events comparative y ^ date -palin 

the pastoral and semi-agricultural stage of culture, 
played an important part (pp. 79 . 8o )- c pm ites the author 

In the discussion of the religious origins o C . nt i a id down 
follows out the lines of economical and socia eve ^ e ^ es 0 f the 
in the preceding chapter, and concludes that t e ear ^ ^ poly- 
Semites were feminine, and that these were isp ac , ^ sta t c . As 

androus state of society, by male kinship or the pa ^ s0 the 

the matriarchal state of society gave way to t e P cu jj ne deity- 

primitive mother-goddess largely gave way e ore of the 

If she was retained at all, it was in the form o 

male deity. . l-wate research of 

The longest chapter (v) in the book is an e , of deities of 
“ Transformations in Babylonia”—of the who e asse ^ ^ tera ture now 
Babylonia and Assyria as found in the wide range ^ ove that 
available for the Semitic scholar. The author atte ™ j on i a , but his 
the Sumerians were the original inhabitants o carf y his case- 

arguments, from the point of view of a historian, o re j at j oDS hips °* 
With careful discrimination he traces the an . s0 vereig nt y 

the Babylonian pantheon down to the close of emi 
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Babylonia and the West—and even beyond. His conclusions regard¬ 
ing their relations are, in most respects, the same as those set forth by 
Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 

“Survivals” (chap, vi) is a tracing of the deities of Arabia, Phoenicia, 
and other later Semitic peoples back to their originals, either in Arabia 
or Babylonia. The chapter (vii) on “Yahwe” adopts practically 
Budde’s position regarding his origin and early relations to the 
Kenites. In accordance with his scheme, Barton here presents argu¬ 
ments to prove that the Yahweh of the Kenites, “like Ramman, Hadad, 
and most other Semitic deities,” was developed by the same processes 
out of the primitive mother-goddess (p. 280). This point is wrought 
out with considerable elaboration, but the arguments are not con¬ 
vincing. 

The volume is a valuable summary of the material bearing on 
Semitic origins, though that material is too fragmentary to reach much 
more than hypothetical conclusions, especially in the earliest periods 
of Semitic life. 

The book is written in a pleasing though rather loose style. The 
spirit is that of a true scholar searching for the truth in every available 
source. 

The book is well printed, and presents a delightful page. The 
reader, however, is too often interrupted by typographical errors, which 
should be corrected in another edition. 

Ira M. Price. 

The University of Chicago. 

Die religios-politischen Oppositionsparteien im alten Islam. 
Von Julius Wellhausen. Berlin: Weidmann, 1901. Pp. 
99. M. 6.50. [=“ Abhandlungen der koniglichen Gesell- 

schaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen”: Philologisch- 
historische Klasse, Neue Folge, Band V, Nr. 2.] 

The parties here treated of are the Hawarij or Separatists and the 
Shtites or Alyites; for the history Wellhausen relies mainly on Abu 
Mifcnaf, who is Tabari’s oldest authority. The first question considered 
is whether As'ath and Abu Musa were traitors, as Weil, Dozy, Briinnow, 
and Muller hold. At the battle of Siffin, when the Syrians were prac¬ 
tically defeated and were saved only by Amr’s clever trick of raising 
Korans on spear-points, As'ath went through Ali’s army announcing 
the agreement between him and Moawia to refer their dispute to two 
arbiters; it is said by late Arabic writers that As'ath had an under- 
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standing with Amr that his proposal should be accepted 

Then Ali was forced by his soldiers to appoint Abu Musa h P 

sentative, and Abu Musa allowed himself to be comp^ 

the wily Amr, and is therefore held to have been -true to Al^W ( 

hausen appeals to Abu Mihnaf and to t ec ara itors The 

career of the two chieftains for proof that they wer ^ ^ 

next question is as to the origin o w , -ttled in Kufa and 

Charidschiten) derives them from the desert Ara s h e points 

Basra, Wellhausen from the Koran reade ”; h hold precisely 

out, who forced Ali to the agreement at Siffin, and t y P ^ 
the theocratic idea (the Koran against every 1 g» Wellhausen 
,b.l the O-Irij aftenrard y .(*, k. 

goes on to describe the principles and po icy h . history 

a striking resemblance to the Jewish Zealots), and l 

down to the incoming of the Abbassides. h u t vigorous 

brings the history of the Shiites. His discussion is throughout g 

and interesting. C. H. Toy. 


Harvard University. 


A Short History of the Hebrews to the ork^Macmillan, 
By R. L. Ottley. With maps. New York . 

1901. Pp.lx + 324. * 1 . 2 $."*- IsraelA11D 

History, Prophecy and the Monuments, . ^ James 

the Nations. Vol. Ill (completing the work). 7 pp 
Frederick McCurdy. New York: Macmi , 
xxiii + 47 °- ® 3 - Rv Lewis 

The Early History of Syria and Pa |;!; S Semitic Series.") 
Bayles Paton. With maps. ( . 

New York : Scribner, 1901, Pp- xxxvl + 3 ' or stadenls 

Mr. Ottley’s book is “ an attempt to furnish W® Hebre « 
of the Old Testament with a sketch of the actua c ^ ^ kB0W ]. 
history, somewhat more consistent with the presen s t y s mod ® 1 
edge than the text-books now in use.” Undou „ S o me what more 
statement is justified ; the treatment of the su jec 1 ^ rca i ques- 

consistent with the present state of our know g e - „ w hether in 
tion is, however, whether it is sufficiently consisten » ^ succe eded in 
endeavoring to pursue a mediating course the au ^ ^ princip leS 
satisfying anybody. This we very much doubt. e ^ as ade- 
adopted nor in details presented can the boo 
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quately representing the newer view of Old Testament history, although 
its tendencies and spirit lead in that direction. His summing up of 
the sources for Israel’s patriarchal age illustrates his attitude: 

Thus for our knowledge of this interesting period we depend for the most 
part on narratives “ of which it is simply impossible for us at this time of day 
to establish the accuracy.” At the same time, there is a good reason for sup¬ 
posing that the book of Genesis, after every allowance has been made for the 
natural bias or defective information of the original writers, contains a life¬ 
like picture of an age which really existed, and we are so far justified in 
accepting the account of the patriarchal period as being in its broad outlines 
credible (p. 24). 

Such a balancing of light and shade is characteristic of the author’s 
method throughout. Nor is it clear that he is furnished with the 
necessary breadth and depth of scholarship for his task. He follows 
Driver’s Introduction closely and does not seem to have made inde¬ 
pendent investigation into details which are there necessarily passed 
over. The narrative of Sennacherib’s invasion is a case in point, where 
no suspicion of difficulty is felt. His chronology shows some slips. 
Not only are minor matters of detail overlooked, but, what is after all 
the real test of a popular book on Hebrew history, there is no grouping, 
no tracing of great historic influences either of the inner or outer 
history. Twelve chapters of about equal length carry the account down 
to the Roman period. In the list of “ chief works consulted ” not one 
German work (except in translation) and but one French work appears. 
When all this has been said in the way of criticism, it must be added 
that the book is defective more by its vacillation in the acceptance of 
the newer views than by actual inaccuracy. It may help some students 
in their endeavor toward the larger light. We hope that it will have 
this result. 

The third and concluding volume of Professor McCurdy’s admi¬ 
rable and useful work brings us the welcome index to the three volumes. 
Unfortunately maps are still wanting, which will be supplied, we trust, 
in a new and cheaper edition for which biblical students are waiting. 
The volume brings with it, also, some surprises, chief of which is the 
attitude toward problems of Hebrew literature, taken by the author in 
his long-awaited discussion of this theme. It appears in his third 
chapter, entitled “ Deuteronomy and Hebrew Literature.” Here he 
arrays himself unmistakably with the so-called “critics.” A brief 
sketch of his views is as follows : % 

The “Song of Deborah” points to a long preceding period of literary 
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activity in Israel of which the poetic snatches quoted m the 
books are fragments and illustrations. This is the age o a 

rhapsody. The first purely Israelitish poem is, very prob y, 8 
Exodus, chap. t 5 , and it must go back to the earliest period of the-* ^ 
existence. The early chapters of Genesis contain the o 
Hebrew literature. As for the Book of the Covenant, the J 
actual words, of Moses pervades it. David s elegy intr ° " ion began 

lished poetical literature. The actual collecting o an e « Book of 

under Solomon. The Book of the Wars of ehovah £^ B 
Jashar" belong here. To this age is assigned also the Bless g J 
Of the pieces like Jotham's parable and Hannah s song a PP & o p^. 
and i Samuel, some are genuine, others are later. avi berne j 0 ( 

possibly some of the Proverbs belong to the Solomonic age. ^ 
Judges is not much later than the disruption, as also are the p ^ ^ 
of David and Saul. The J and E documents are recogm ;it , 1 ^ 
posite; E is northern and dated 770-760 B. C., J is southern . an( j 

the close of the eighth century. The “ Blessing o oses, centur ies. 

Elisha stories, and the Samuel-Saul narratives, e on S 1t< * ron0 my, whicih 
Amos and the prophets follow and prepare the way or e ^ are( j for 
was a new and enlarged edition of the •• Book of the Covenant prep 

the need of the times of Josiah. following 

As for the origin of Deuteronomy and its dissemination t e 

statement is made : n we noW 

The probable explanation is that the former ‘Maw-book, * ^ ^ 
know as the first “Book of the Covenant,” and whose exis fcand ha d 

of notoriety in Israel, had never been in force as a sta u ^ f orm , with 
been almost forgotten .... it was now reproduced in an ex P^ j oS i a h. 

the hortatory and minatory additions which greatly impres auS pices 

The work of preparing the book having been done un er P g rnight very 
and perhaps within the precincts of the temple itse » 1 ^ a certain 

well have been “found where it was not lost. at - te apparent, 

amount of conscientious finesse in the business is, howev » ecc j es f a stical 
■though in this quality it has been outclassed by many o 
intrigues of our better Christian times. follows, 

A chapter summarizing the ethical development of . or ality 
entitled “ Religion and Morals.” Before the prop etic e j partial. 
of the best men in Israel was, as a rule, both rudimen mora iity,” 
The picture of Joseph, “ the highest type of ancient e ^ ect - ve a ge of 
is explained as an idealizing parable drawn for a n g 0 iomonis 

Israel’s history. On the other hand, the author s ver ic - vate mor- 
that “ his reign was probably more harmful to publican p 0S . 

als than that of any other king of either Israel or Ju 
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sible exception of Manasseh.” A most extraordinary and, may we 
add, extravagant statement! 

The remainder of the volume follows down the stream of the history 
from Josiah to the Restoration. The dramatic climaxes, the pathetic 
situations, the startling contrasts, and the heroic figures are nowhere 
more numerous and more impressive than in this century. Professor 
McCurdy has utilized his opportunities and produced a stirring and 
instructive picture. The horizon widens to take in Babylonia, Media, 
and Egypt. The politics of Judah are involved, as never before, with 
world-issues. It is a century of upheaval in western Asia. The fine, 
large, g ra sp of this broader situation, characteristic of the author’s 
method and mind, does not fail him here. No scrap of evidence from 
the historical, literary, and social memorials of the great oriental 
nations, that can enlighten the course of Jewish history, is neglected. 
The morality of Israel has its background in the ethical life of the 
Semitic peoples ; the exilic life of Judah is illuminated by the delineation 
of Babylonian society and religion of the days of Nebuchadrezzar. 
The significance of Cyrus and the Persians for Jewish life and thought 
is illustrated by an exposition of Iranian culture and religion. It is 
never forgotten that the prophets are greater than all; that to their 
interpretation of history and their imperative demand of righteousness, 
all else is contributory and secondary. Thus, large space is given to 
the exposition of the words and work of Jeremiah, the central figure of 
that age of heroes. Ezekiel, also, is sympathetically delineated, and 
his close relation to Babylonian life demonstrated, as well as his epoch- 
making significance for the later course of Jewish religion. It would 
be simply impossible in the space at our command to enumerate the 
points which make this volume one of the most instructive and stimu¬ 
lating contributions to its theme. 

Naturally, in a book discussing subjects under controversy, there is 
ample room for disagreement with the author. Perhaps what will be 
regarded as the most evident defect in the book, on the part of all 
schools of Old Testament study, is what seems to be the inconsistency 
of the author’s procedure. One party will quarrel with the broad 
principles which he lays down; the other will object to the exceedingly 
cautious application made of those principles to the facts in hand. 
One example of this is in the sphere of religion. The largest use is 
made of the phenomena of general Semitic religion; yet the bearing 
of these phenomena upon the development of Hebrew religion is min¬ 
imized, and a sharp line of demarkation set up between Yahwism and 
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the other religions, for which no adequate justification is presemei 
Much that is said exclusively of Hebrew morality may withequaltr 
be asserted of the ethics of other Semitic peoples. Llkew ' s *’ , ^ 
foundations for the building up of a national literature lai J 
author, coupled with the facts adduced as to early Palestim ’ 

do not seem, in our judgment, in any sense adequate to 
weight of the early Hebrew literary structure bu.lt U P U P° . 
descend to more detailed points of disagreement two ex«eme posm 
taken are the following: - Deuteronomy * pnmar,J 
tally formal and ritualistic;” “Jeremiah stood aloof fro 
the Deuteronomic reformation.” The high estimae 
rezzar’s provincial policy will have to be modified aud we ar^ 
see that the author accepts the conventional verdic „ 

cam* hi. «, king Ol 

Attention should be called to a few chronological up with 

years,” the period during which the fate of Juda 
L Babylonian „p„o (p. «•>. » £££*„ »■ 

battle of Carchemish on pp. 14a and . the everyo ne 

Merodach is difierently dated on pp. 171 and 39 2 - ent of 

will sincerely regret the author’s new and surprising P >J e 

“modern instances” in illustration of ancient sltuatl °“ “Z t0 the 
We refer not only to the bitter references of Pro ® ss °t „ ant of 

Boer war (p. 309). the policy of Cecil Rhodes (p. j)> phets 

modern imperialistic warfare” (p. 289), “ those pre ,, 4 j 6 ), 

who see the cause of righteousness prevailing in boutn „ christiaI1 
but also to the illustration of the Witch of Endor ““, hese sab- 
Scientist ” (p. .63). Honest differences of opinion » by 

jects, and a sober historical narrative should n r -i ie jously or 

sneers at, or denunciations of, those who do not agr 
politically with the historian. „ , in the 

Professor Paton’s Early History of Syria an h ave one of the 

“Semitic Series” makes it evident that, in the author, w ^ hist orians 
most scholarly, constructive, and clear-headed of them from the 

of oriental antiquity. He has gathered with laborious ^ m odera 
various sources of knowledge, whether the ancient oc facts 

treatises, or the thousand and one periodical artic es, {e( j t tjetn in 

of Syrian and Palestinian history; has organized and in vo , ume 

an admirable fashion, and has furnished to hand * n ‘ the or dinary 
of three hundred pages the sifted information which famiUar witb 
student, hitherto, was simply unattainable. No one 
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the field as not to find the book useful; to many it will be, not merely 
most illuminating and instructive, but simply invaluable. It is, for the 
most part, objective, crammed with facts stated concisely and clearly, 
ranging from Babylonia to Egypt, from Mitanni to Mu^ri. An index 
of sixteen pages of fine type, in double columns, suggests the immense 
number of names mentioned and topics treated. A chronological 
table, several outline maps, and a bibliography are furnished. Thirteen 
chapters carry us from the “ Earliest Inhabitants ” to the “New Baby¬ 
lonian Supremacy.” 

The accuracy of the statement of facts is most gratifying, and the 
proofreading very correct. We have noticed : Amenhotep III. for A. 
IV. on p. 136; Martsuate for Mantsuate (p. 222); p. 731 for p. 231(?) 
at foot of p. 224; “twenty-two” provinces of Egypt for twenty (p. 
264); Jehoiakim is dated 606 B. C. in the chronological table, but is 
earlier, according to p. 274 ; Syrians for Tyrians on p. 277. That it 
was Sarduris “ son of Lutipris ” who founded the Armenian kingdom 
of Van(p. 219) is hardly possible. These are the few inaccuracies that 
we have noted in a somewhat careful examination of the latter half of 
the book. Our one cause of dissatisfaction with the author’s work lies 
in his choice of some doubtful hypotheses of chronological and histor¬ 
ical import, which are made prominent without being indicated as 
doubtful. Indeed, the author probably regards them as beyond ques¬ 
tion. We refer as typical instances in chronology to the adoption of 
the date of Sargon I. as 2770 B. C. instead of the usual 3800 B. C., and 
that of Tiglath Pileser as 1023 B. C. instead of 1120 B. C. As instances 
of conjectural historical theories, we may indicate the acceptance of 
Winkler’s Mu^ri hypothesis to explain the majority of the cases in 
which Mi^raim is used in the books of Kings and elsewhere. A bril¬ 
liant example of hypothetical argument is the explanation of the union 
of historical and unhistorical elements in Gen., chap. 14, by the 
view that two persons have been here confounded, the Abram of 
Canaanite tradition who figured in the Elamite war, and the Abraham 
of Hebrew patriarchal days. We cannot but lay emphasis on the clear 
divisions of the history of Syria made by the author and his admirable 
treatment of the various migrations which from time to time changed 
the face of the ancient oriental world, although we have some doubts 
on the Wincklerian schematism which is adopted in the exposition of 
the latter subject. To get well in hand the outline and the turning- 
points of the history of Syria and Palestine, as here presented, is to be 
master of the key to the history of oriental antiquity. Especially by 
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every student of the Old Testament should this book be studied care- 
fully and made a part of his working library. ^ g GooDSPEm 

Thb University of Chicago. 

Judaica. Forschungen », 

und Litteratur. Von Hugo WillKich G°tt,ngen 

denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1900. Pp. iv+i 84 . »• 5 - 

This book continues and corrects the investigations 
work published by the same author fiveyears prev,0Usly ’ The (our iap- 
und Griechen vor der makkabatsehen Erhebung ( 95)- & wi()e 

ters that make up the work are varied in character Estier 

field. The first one discusses the books of Esther ^ Gre ekat 

comes from theyear 48-47B.C., and was composed or,^nally.^^ ^ 

the instigation of the priest of the Onias emp n( j e( j to the 

Egypt. This exact date is determined by the note PP ^ w 

Greek text of Esther. The Ptolemy and Cleopatra he 

are Ptolemy XIV. and his celebrated sister, Cleopatra ^ ^ ^ 
year of their joint rule brings us to 48-47 • • colonie s in 

Purim, it commemorates the planting o Jewis sav that 

Egypt by Ptolemy Philometor. It is according y co of 

Purim = ; but we are to think, not of the lots of an oracle, 

land-lots (Landlosc). . nrnbably in tbe 

Judith was written before the death of Demetrius , period 

interval between r 5 7 and 153 B. C. ^ is the history o^' P The 
which the book really presents under the mask of anci ^ lB 

writer’s attitude toward the Hasmonean house a so su reason s for 

a “ Beilage ” to the discussion of Judith, Willrich gives ^ their 
rejecting the tradition of an expedition against 
deportation during the reign of Artaxerxes (I •) Hellenistic and 
The second chapter treats of the origin of e gfaph dis- 
Roman official documents in Jewish writers. e rS philo 
cusses a collection of decrees and enactments w * c ^ j This col- 
Cajum , 28) is connected with the name of King gnpP there d from 
lection included a large number of public documen s . ^ | av0 rable 
all parts of the world, in part genuine and in part or ^ ^ inter- 
to the Jews. Later writers, especially Josephus, t e aU use of 
polator of 1 Maccabees, and Jason of Cyrene, ma e j or g e ries 

Most of the letters and decrees in i Maccabees are g d 0 cuna ents 
taken by the interpolator from this source, or are gen 
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changed and wrongly used. It is maintained at some length that this 
is true with reference to the sections treating of the 4 >t\(a and avfifiax ^ 1 
with Rome. 

The third chapter opens with a discussion as to the extent of 
the acquaintance of Hecateus of Abdera and Pseudo-Hecateus with 
Jewish history. , Pseudo-Hecateus is made to be one of the first Jewish 
forgers to begin operations on a large scale. He belongs to a time 
shortly before the composition of the letter of Aristeas, thus not to the 
first century B. C., as Willrich previously thought, but to the years fol¬ 
lowing 33 A. D. For it was after this date, and probably during the 
persecution under Caligula, that the letter of Aristeas was written. 
Several arguments are advanced in support of this late date. The one 
which is considered absolutely conclusive was first advanced by Graetz, 
namely, the allusion to the at (“ Delatoren,” see Wendland, 

§ 167). We hear of measures against such persons first under Tiberius 
in. the year 33. 

In the last chapter Jason of Cyrene and 2 Maccabees are taken up. 
Jason is made to be the prince of Jewish forgers. The epitomizer 
of 2 Maccabees used not only Jason, whom he often changed and 
greatly abbreviated, but other sources as well. In the story of the 
martyrs he drew from 4 Maccabees. Jason used Agrippa’s collection 
of documents and also 3 and 4 Maccabees. This last-named work 
comes from the age of persecution under Caligula. Thus 2 Maccabees 
is later than 3 and 4 Maccabees, and Jason wrote at the earliest under 
Claudius. Second Maccabees comes from the last half, or rather the last 
quarter, of the first Christian century, at the time of the great war under 
Vespasian. From the later writing of Joseph ben Gorion and from 
the Arabic Maccabees, which was dependent on Jason, we can gain 
information as to the content of his work. 

This book of Willrich’s has received, it seems to me, more attention 
than it deserves. Its fundamental hypotheses are drawn almost entirely 
from the thin air of imagination, but once introduced they are used 
with the greatest confidence. The evidence for an Agrippa collection 
of letters and enactments of the nature advocated is extremely meager 
and unsatisfactory. The elaboration in the latter part of the book, 
which space forbids us to consider in detail, does not remove the 
improbability of his view that so much of the Jewish literature arose 
from forgery within so short a period in the first century A. D. Investi¬ 
gations of literary phenomena elsewhere have shown that such writings 
do not grow up thus and gain acceptance without basis in fact or in 
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tradition. The assumption that the legend of the Septuagint first came 
at so late a date from the imagination of the writer of Aristeas will com¬ 
mend itself to few who read the author’s exposition of this view. No 
doubt in his next book Willrich will say of many of his present positions 
what he now says of some put forward in his earlier work, that they 
were held sehr mit Unrecht. 

Warren J. Moulton. 

Yale Divinity School. 


Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der jOdischen Gemeinde 
NACH DEM BABYLONISCHEN ExiL. Von ERNST SeLLIN. 

Bande. Leipzig: Deichert, 1901. Pp. iv+302, iv-H 99 - 
M. 10. 

The first of these studies, and by far the longer, as it occupies the 
whole of the first volume, is devoted to the identification of the 
vant of Jehovah in the so-called Ebed-Yahweh passages of Deutero 
Isaiah. The author had already dealt with this subject in his wor 
Serubbabcl , 1898, when he reached the conclusion that Zerubbabe was 
the Servant. Subsequent investigation, induced in part by the tren< J 
ant criticisms of his earlier work, have led him to modify his c0 ® c ^ 
sions. In the book before us he goes over the ground most care J ter ’ 
considering at each step the views of the most important recent wri 
on the subject, and step by step building up a theory which he op 
will prove acceptable to Old Testament scholars. 

The first point to be settled is whether the Servant in the^^v^ 

passages, Isa. 42 :1-4; 49^-6; 5° : 4~9 > 52■: I «— 53 : 10 ; l " r . 

or collective. Here he decides most positively, and, as 1 1 > ^ 

rectly, in favor of the individual interpretation. The descriptionsi 
the function and of the work of the Servant are so individua 
their character, and he is so definitely distinguished from the P e0 P c ^ 
whole, and by his very anonymity in these passages stands out in ^ 
marked contrast from the people, that Budde’s 1 brilliant argumen^^ 
not persuaded me to adopt the collective view. The mention 0 ^ 

Isa. 49 : 3, is clearly a gloss, as is shown by the fact that it is ^ 
meter and is difficult to construe (p. 16), while Budde s attem ^ 
force Israel into the text of 52 : 12 by reading bfcOlC f° r ^ 
hardly be regarded as successful. . nQta 

In his second chapter Sellin seeks to prove that the Servant 
future nor yet an ideal person, but an actual contemporary 
x American Journal of Theology, 1899, pp. 499“S4°- 
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author. Notwithstanding the ingenuity of his arguments, I must 
declare myself unconvinced. While it is probably true that some of 
the prophet’s contemporaries may have furnished him with some of 
the details of his description, I cannot bring myself to the belief*that 
any actual living man could have posed for the magnificent pen- 
pictures which these passages give us. Even if one makes all possible 
allowance for the poetical description, the idealist that the author of 
these passages was could no more have found his model in an actual 
contemporary than his great predecessor could have found the reality 
which he pictured, say in Isa. 9 : 5, 6, in any actual child. 

With the contention of the next chapter, that the Servant is neither 
a prophet nor a teacher of the law, but a descendant of the house of 
David, who is to be the leader of the new kingdom of God, I find 
myself in substantial agreement, with the limitation, of course, that the 
conception of the Servant was not realized in any actual, living mem¬ 
ber of the Davidic house. It was no innovation to speak of David as 
servant rather than king (cf. 2 Sam. 7:4; 1 Kings 3: 6, and other 
passages in the historical books). And more significant even than 
these references is Ezekiel's mention of the servant David (Ezek. 
34:23, 24). 

Inasmuch as the date of the Servant passages, their relation to 
Deutero-Isaiah, and the date of Deutero-Isaiab are important questions 
for the identification of the actual person whom Sellin supposes to be 
the Servant, he devotes the next two chapters to the consideration of 
these matters. With his conclusion, that Isa., chaps. 40-55, are from a 
single author, and that there is no good reason for denying the Servant 
passages to the same hand, I find myself in hearty agreement. But 
when he goes on to argue that chaps. 40-48 were published during the 
march of the Persian army against Babylon, and contains citations 
from the earlier work of Deutero-Isaiah, e. g., 41 : 2-4; 46 : 10, n, and 
that chaps. 49-55 were published after the occupation of the city and 
the proclamation of the general edict of restoration, but before the 
Jews had received their special edict, I can only say that, in my opinion, 
he goes beyond the evidence. His definition of the “ former things ” 
(tYDTZjfcO) and the “ new things ” (rYllinn) in chaps. 40-48 is interest¬ 
ing, and, so far as the new things are concerned, he seems to me to 
make out a very strong case for the view that they are “ the wonderful 
return of the people to their own land and the wonderful re-establish¬ 
ment of the kingdom of God” (p. 150). It maybe a question whether 
his definition of the former things as “ the prophecies of the victorious 
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career of Cyrus up the time of his march on Babylon ” is not too nar¬ 
row. That they are fulfilled prophecies is clear, but they need not al 
be prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah. The argument for the identity o 
authorship of the Servant passages and the rest of Deutero-Isaia b 
strengthened in the opinion of Sellin by the discovery of t e in 
vidual Servant outside of the Servant passages, e. g; Isa. 4 2 • 5 7 > 
49 : 8, 9; 50: 10, etc. Here, too, he seems to me to be in t e mam 
correct. But when he tries to find the individual Servant in 4 2 ’- 1 ' 2I > 
on the theory that the blindness and deafness of the Servant are 
his fault but his misfortune, because he has been imprisone an 
made to walk in darkness, the argument seems to me straine 


unconvincing. ..r 

The culmination of Selling argument is, of course, the ,den 
tion of the Servant. After examining and rejecting the claims 0 v 
ous members of the Davidic house, he finally decides for Je ° ^ ^ 
whose release from prison by Evil-Merodach in 56 1 he regar ^ 
having given rise to a new outburst of the messianic °P e * 
Jehoiachin might have been living in the latter years of t e ex ^ 
not be denied, and that his fate may have furnished ^ ome ^ j 
features of the description of the Servant is equally possi e, > 

have already stated, no real member of the Davidic house cou » 
opinion, have been the original of the Servant. Sellin himse - n tbe 
it as possible that the Servant may be the Davidic house, w 
various descriptions now one and now another persona it) 
the principal details of the picture. If he had contente 
this broader identification, he would have been nearer the trU ce n e nt 
The closing chapter of the study is devoted to some . Q 

remarks on the place which these Ebed-Yahweh passages ^ 

the historical development of the Old Testament religion, in ^ 
shows that the most strictly scientific historical interpretation 
passages not only does not hinder, but really favors, t e re 
of their actual fruition in Jesus Christ. . c 0 IDI du* 

The second study deals with the restoration of the J e ^ is er j 0 d are 
nity in the years 538-516. The various authorities for t e ^ 
carefully examined. Sellin’s estimate of the historica v ^ 

4: 7—6: 15 is even higher than that of Eduard Meyer 1 ^ ^ as 

stehung des Judenthums. It seems to me that very p° ss | 
furnished the clue for the correct interpretation of Ezra not 0 { 

is well known, this passage deals with the building of t e w ^ 
the temple (4: 12). This fact, together with the mention 0 
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Ahashuerus and Artaxerxes, has given occasion for unlimited specula¬ 
tion among historical critics. In agreement with Winckler, Sellin 
holds that the names of the Persian kings are probably not entirely in 
order, and he makes the very plausible suggestion that the restoration 
of the city mentioned here is that which would naturally be under¬ 
taken immediately after the return in 538. The record of this early 
attempt and its frustration is, in our present book of Ezra, taken from 
an Aramaic document sent from Jerusalem and Samaria to Artaxerxes 
by the opponents of Nehemiah, who sought, by this reference to the 
action of Cyrus or his immediate successor in regard to the building 
of the walls of Jerusalem, to recall the royal permission given to 
Nehemiah to rebuild the walls and thus to rehabilitate the city. Ezra 
4: 7 is then the title or label of this fragmentary Aramaic document. 
Tabeel is the Tobiah of Nehemiah (cf. Neh. 2 :10), Mithredath is the 
Persian satrap, and Bishlam is not a proper name at all, but is to be 
read as a common noun with the preposition (cf. LXX, iv elpyvrj), so 
“ with the approval of Mithredath, wrote Tabeel, etc.” The order of 
events then is: the temple edict of Cyrus; the return of Sheshbazzar. 
and his laying of the foundation of the temple; gradual return of the 
exiles to Jerusalem; an attempt to build the walls frustrated by the 
machinations of the Samaritans; consequent cessation of work upon 
the walls and the temple; resumption of work on the temple, and its 
completion by Zerubbabel. This is practically the order of events as 
outlined in Ezra, chaps. 1-6, and I agree with Sellin in holding that 
there is no reason for rejecting the narrative of the earlier attempt to 
build the temple, and it seems to me that he shows most conclusively 
that the testimony of Haggai and Zechariah, when rightly inter¬ 
preted, does not oppose the narrative in Ezra. Sellin holds that Zerub¬ 
babel and Sheshbazzar are two distinct personages. Here I must con¬ 
fess that his arguments have not convinced me. 

The novel feature in Sellin’s discussion of the return is the inter¬ 
pretation which he puts upon the prophecy of Zechariah. He pro¬ 
poses the highly improbable theory that in his vision Zechariah 
transports himself into various past periods, c. g., the Babylonian exile 
before the fall of Babylon ; the first years of the return after Joshua 
had arrived, but before the arrival of Zerubbabel; and, most remarkable 
of all, the pre-exilic time for the fifth and sixth visions, when the 
declaration is made that the evil of the land is to be carried into 
Babylon, and then back again to the exilic period. In this way he 
develops and seeks to support his theory, not only that the return was 
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a gradual one — this is now very generally accepted but that the 
prophecy of Zechariah enables us to mark at least three stages in t at 
return: (i) that under Joshua, (2) that under the lead of Heldai an 
his associates, and (3), shortly before 520, that under the leaders ip 0 
Zerubbabel. On this hypothesis the crown of Zech. 6 : n was actual y 
placed upon the head of Joshua in anticipation of the coming 0 t e 
Branch — in other words, Zerubbabel: with the coming of Zeru 
bel, according to Sellin, the great body of the exiles were once mo 
in their own land, and consequently the dawn of the messianic era was 
regarded as at hand. The fact is that both Haggai and ec 
show that not even in 520 was the work of restoration regar e 
completed, and, while they had great hopes for the future a er 
rebuilding of the temple by Zerubbabel, they still looked to a y 
for further reinforcements, and recognized that the divine j s P e ^ en 
was still resting upon them. Sellin is also mistaken, as 11 in , ^ 

he adduces the lists in Ezra, chap. 2, and Neh., chap. 7, 1 ° supp 
his theory that the great body of the exiled had returne y 
These are lists, not of the exiles who returned during these ear y y^> 
but of the inhabitants of the province of Judea, in so ar ^ ^ 
inhabitants consisted of returned exiles, and they come 0 ^ 

time of Nehemiah, and hence are without weight for this ear ler 

Sellin’s argument that the memoirs of Ezra and Nehemia PF q{ 
his view of the restoration is undoubtedly true for the main 
his view as against the interpretation of Rosters, but they y n ^ ^ 
confirm his theory that the restoration was regarded as comp 
the return of Zerubbabel. One is inclined to think that e ern^ ^ 
this point so strongly in order to make room for his theory wi ^ ^ 
to the elevation and downfall of Zerubbabel which he set or ^. Qes 0 { 
much ingenuity in his work on Zerubbabel, and the main 0 
which he still defends in the third study of the present wor • - nate( j j n 
In his suggestion that Isa., chaps. 56-66, must have ong^ a 
Jerusalem during the years 536-520 Sellin seems to me to ^ ^ 
contribution of real value toward the solution of the pro ^ 
Trito Isaiah. Indications of the age are not numerous in ^ natural 
ters, but, as Sellin says, 63:18; 64 : 9, 10; 66 : i- 5 > there is 

explanation in the Samaritan hostilities of this perio ^ a ^ eCon di- 
nothing in the section which cannot be explained out 0 sQ 

tions during the early years of the restoration when g .^ ers t he 
enthusiastically begun was so forcibly stopped. Sellin co ^ afl( j 
question of the Deutero-Isaianic authorship of these c 
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declines to do more than to admit its possibility. I am inclined to go 
farther and maintain that it is highly probable that these closing chap¬ 
ters of the book come froip the same hand as the earlier chapters. The 
change in place and circumstances is no argument against this view, 
for it is only reasonable to assume that the man who did so much to 
prepare the people to take advantage of the permission to return 
would take part in the return when it became a reality, and would fol¬ 
low with the same zeal and interest the course of events during those 
cruel years of disenchantment and disappointed hopes. 

Sellin concludes his review of the sources for this period with an 
estimate of the Chronicler, whom he regards as having in the main given 
his materials faithfully, his chief error being his identification of 
Zerubbabel and Sheshbazzar. But, as I have already indicated, I am 
by no means convinced that it is not Sellin rather than the Chronicler 
who is in error here. It is not necessary to assume that Zerubbabel 
was not in Jerusalem in order to account for the attitude of the people 
during 536-520 and the change in public sentiment in 520. It is not 
at all unlikely that the courage of the people may have been stimulated 
by the new arrivals from Babylon. But the revolutions in the Persian 
empire attendant upon the accession of Darius, and the zeal of Hag- 
gai and Zechariah, are sufficient, it seems to me, to account for the 
reawakening of the messianic hope. And to whom else than Zerub¬ 
babel could that hope be directed ? 

Space will permit of no more than a mention of the third study, 
the “ Fate of Zerubbabel.” Suffice it to say that here Sellin seeks to 
collect the fragments of his earlier Zerubbabel hypothesis which he 
has himself done so much to shatter. He still maintains that there 
was an actual attempt to make Zerubbabel king, that this attempt was 
treated as an act of rebellion by the Persian government, that Zerub¬ 
babel was dethroned, and that the line of David was declared ineli¬ 
gible for the governorship. These events are regarded as having been 
the cause of the unhappy conditions in Jerusalem at the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, or rather of Nehemiah and Ezra, as Kosters and Sellin 
arrange them. This is an ingenious hypothesis and may be true, but 
in my opinion it still awaits its proof. 

The principal criticism which I should make upon the work as a 
whole is that it seems to me to be too much influenced by the exigen¬ 
cies of a theory. But, notwithstanding this, I am glad, in closing this 
notice, to record my sense of indebtedness to our author for many 
stimulating suggestions, and for some valuable contributions to our 
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understanding of this difficult and highly important period of Old 
Testament history. Walter R. Betteridge. 


Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FOnf neue arabische Landschaftsnamen im A 

went. Beleuchtet von Eduard & Rei . 

Exkurs fiber die Paradiesesfrage. Berlin. Reu 

chard, 1902. Pp. 7 8 - M - 3 - t1 Mt 

Konig’s pamphlet is a critical review of some 
forth by H. Winckler and F. Hommel. These wo ^ ^ cou[1 . 
have discovered that in several cases names o been 

tries and rivers occur in the Old Testament, where they ** ^ 

recognized before (cf. Winckler’s studies on f“f"’ ,, vier „ e ue 
and Hommel’s Aufsdtu und Abhandlungen, II > >> • the 

Landschaftsnamen im Alten Testament, Mumc > inscription 

ffVffflS. Gen. 25 : 3, are identified with "IfflSS m » & nor th-Arabian 

of Ed. Glaser’s; being a branch of yil, P r ° b J n0t far from 
tribe, they must be located somewhere in nort ern „ n ' e [’ s further 
Edom. Konig accepts this combination,but rejec Testam ent, 

conclusions with regard to some other passages in ded (,) 

where this Ashshfir = 11 SS 8 is said to be ongma^y cases 

tnsa is, according to Winckler and Homme , in ^ js Mu;rin 
not = Egypt, but = Musrdn in north Arabia, without denying 

or Mosar (Masor) = Midian according to Homme . ives his 

that Musri may have been intended in a few ’ cases (3) The 

reasons against the new explanation of m o s t o thought to be 

D’nsa "ITHO or D'HSEQ ins and even T?!? ^ /.\ ,rM to be read 
the Euphrates) is with Hommel = Wadi SirhAn. ( 4 ) ■ The ^5 
Kb's or Kevds = z region and tribe in central Arabia. 15 ) 

3 T is the “ king of Aribi.’’ , . , , reu es against 

" T In (3M5) Konig disapproves Hommel s view ^ K 5 nig 

him, sometimes, as it seems to me, with truism . Paradise should 

treats of the question whether three of the four rivers at a negative 
be located, with Hommel, in Arabia, and e arr 

decision. - n ntrh recently 

Konig’s peculiar style has been noted o ten e ^iter haS 

Wellhausen in Gott. Gdehrt. Anzeig. y i 9 OI > P- 739 \ of t he Ger®*» 
certainly his right of individuality, but for t e sa 
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language such enrichments as “Auffallendheit ” (p. „) and « Ten . 
seitsgegend (p. 44 ) should be avoided. ^ 

TT Enno Littmann. 

Princeton University. 


EUPH Bv M K T ARL L T IT r R R ? ICAL ^ PPENDIXES IN THE Old Testament. 
96 M 6 J jo ' LeipZigJ 1901 . Pp. viii + 

ThJr 0 ^ Whkh Dn Gri “ m here treats is a ri P e timely one 

to h t he us^m* Cert T a f d ' tl0ns t0 the text of the Old Testament due 
he use, more or less formally, of portions of it as a lectionary, has 

who havTmaS * * 01 IeSS degreC by exe g et es. Some, 

Tut the" r k T rS ‘° nS lnt ° the broader orienta ' fi eld, have pointed 
—finds in ^heT hl t h the °" enta ' — continuing the primitive tradition 
Ex " , ' the s P° ken wor d apart from the intention of the speaker. 

SCsome 5 h m T De ^ “ 3rrOWS Sb0t f ° rth 1 *ey are bound to 
ment of J her ®’. perha P s even ‘he speaker himself. The fullest treat- 

Abhantl h bjCC f ° r the Sem ' tiC World is b y Goldziher in his 
~t T n ^ arabiSCh ‘ n Phil ° l ° sie ' L Or Grimm, curiously 
enough, does not seem to make any allusion to this rich and suggestive 

full^nV^cfT thls ° mission - ‘he present treatment is exceedingly 

cussed there th ^; Be ‘ Ween Cighty and ninet y P 288 ^ dis 
duced to thC a | Uth ° r 8U8pects the P re sence of additions thus intro¬ 
duced to prevent the “lesson » ending with unlucky words. Opinions 

reason"^ ^ ° f th “ e ~ myself, f see no 

Butmv vi b Dd0D ‘ he genuineness of the “doxologies” in Amos. 
differs 3 ! .IT r 6 Structure of the wh ole book of Amos probably 
uThere Tt m ‘ h ^ ^ 3nd h t0 ° large a I™ 8 *® » °Pen 
constructional y -!* e e K n ° Ugh l ° S3y * hat 1 d ° not reg2rd the book 38 a 
Amos strung ” th’ bUt ** 3 co,lection of scra ps from the speeches of 
of the Our’^ 0g f e h ® r on a mechanical principle—the origin exactly 
border of ertt ’ Urthe k ’ that Amos > being a darwlsh prophet on the 
of praise wheiT y ’| might eaS ‘ ly . ° ff ‘ nt ° such disjointed expressions 
nation of n , re .'® lous emotion overcame him. How far this expla- 

is, of Course'Tqtestion 0116 " 6110168 ge ” eral a PP ,ications 

with thp J 3 hardly be 8a ' d tbat tbe details of this study are worked out 
with the exact fulness to which we have become accustomed in the 
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pupils of Professor Haupt. Dr. Grimm and the Johns Hopkins Sen- 

inar are both to be congratulated on this thesis. 

Duncan B. Macdonald. 

Hartford, Conn. 


M. n - 6 °- r.npsis 

This is without doubt the most brilliant commentary 0 1 ^ 

in existence. The introduction is occupied with a very ng 
.g ,»—» Oi -ft. - 

Gunkel, there can no longer be any serious thought o ele . 

as history, though there is equally little doubt that ma y ^ 
ments dimly reflect historic conditions of a very ear y i • thc 
however, to the interpretation of Genesis is that t e s on ^ 

main an attempt to account for existing conditions , w e Dar ticular 
ditions be the sorrow of human life or the thi L s com e 

shrine. The stories answer the question, “How di of aQ 

to be?” by referring them to some deed or classed as histori- 
ancestor—in the distant past. Thus they may e tymo- 

cal, ethnographical, aetiological, and with these e em t han a 

logical motive is often mixed up. Legend is more int0 the 

prosaic recital of fact would be, as it gives us a .^cre ^ 

characteristics of the various peoples ( e. g. f Esau, s ^ Babylo* 

practically three stages: the myths (in Gen., c aps. 1 w ith Moses 
nian; the patriarchal legends are essentially ^° aanl re p re sent 

starts the specifically Israeiitish tradition. e involving 

almost all stages of theological belief fro™ ^ - hu©an life* 

polytheism to the belief in God as the provi enc otten 
Many of them are very old, and deal with peop es o ^hey 

Hagar). The stories are told often with great literary * Qn; the 
graphic, because they deal with action rather 
reflective elements are demonstrably later. units, and t^ e 

Jand E represent collections rather than llter ^ ermin e; but it 
date of the constituent elements it is impossible to ^ ^ s pirit of 
is possible, by a sympathetic examination of the te ®P cour se of 
the stories, especially of the variants, to follow at l east 

development of early Israel’s morality. Many stori 
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in their original isolation—quite destitute of any moral element 
(12 :10-20). The later variants offer subtle corrections. 

The grouping of the single stories is sometimes rather externally 
done; more often—especially in the Joseph group—it is effected with 
great skill. There are many proofs that the Joseph story is later than 
the others: the literary skill, the more diffuse and elaborate style, the 
more complicated psychology, the absence of theophanies, and the 
belief in God as providence. J and E are pre-prophetic; J from the 
ninth century, and E from the first half of the eighth; united by R JE 
toward the end of the Judaean monarchy. 

The commentary proper offers a rare combination of sanity and 
enthusiasm. Its supreme aim is to put us in possession of the historic 
sense, and there is a not infrequent polemic against the dogmatic 
theology, which has done much to obscure, if not to travesty, that 
sense. He who has once drunk of the wine of allegory is not easily 
sobered (p. 18). “It seems hard for many theologians to understand 
that morality has a history” (Gen., chap. 12; pp. 156, 282). “How 
hard it is for theological exegetes to understand an ancient legend ” 
p. 378),and without the investigation of legend Genesis is simply not to 
be understood (p. lxxi). More important than the power to draw fan¬ 
ciful distinctions between Dbl£ and tWH (1:26) is the power to under¬ 
stand the thrill with which the ancient story was told, and the throb 
which it roused in the hearts of the listeners. A sense of humor would 
have saved the theologians from many a blunder—a sense in which 
Gunkel himself is by no means deficient; as when he criticises the 
view that Jacob’s wrestling was in prayer, by saying: “ In the wrest¬ 
lings of prayer one does not dislocate one’s thigh.” 

The author’s polemic against what he many times calls a “ one¬ 
sided literary criticism ” is just as keen as his polemic against dog¬ 
matic theology. It is impossible, he reminds us, to fix the dates of 
spiritual processes on the basis of purely literary evidence. He often 
impresses upon us that in the Old Testament we have but the “ ruins ” 
of a once rich literature, and that nothing can be more unscientific or 
unjust than to draw large inferences from our ignorance or from the 
silence of our meager sources. We know too little of early Israel to 
say that certain tempers ( e . g. y the moral earnestness of the flood story) 
were impossible before the age of the literary prophets. Words (e. g. t 
* 03 ), phrases (D"W1 49: 1), customs and ideals, may exist 

centuries before they have literary attestation. Investigation should 
have a little more respect for tradition (p. 145). “The author cannot 
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conceal his conviction that the present prevalent literary onhcsmte 
been too ready to declare as spurious the passages w ic 0 
into its construction of history, or which are uninte lgi * 
modern investigator, and that this period of criticism mus n 
be followed by a strong reaction” (p. 113). The general resultj 
Gunkel’s attitude is to increase our estimate of the pre- ex ' P ^ 
The cult was more important and elaborate (15 • 9 > I0 )» an , 

vidual had a higher religious value (27 : 20), than is common y ^ 
The author believes in the genuineness of 49 • I0 > e< ^ US , to i ogy< 
not share the conviction that there is no pre-prop e ic 
Rather he believes that we can understand the pr ®P already 
assuming that they combated and transformed an esch fJ y * 
in existence.” A true history of the religion of Israe ^ 

possible (p. 113) till more regard be paid to the history 0 
whose literary form has been so carefully studied. * nrP c e nts a 

It will thus be seen that incidentally this commentary rep 
conservative reaction, and not the least interesting or 1DD P in 

of the book are the suggestions of a pre-exilic ate ded # 

other parts of the Old Testament which are common :22| 24. 
late: Hos. 2 : 20 ; Isa.n:6ff.; 17 : i 2- x 4 ; Ps.no; U . fae differs 

Gunkel’s analysis of the text is very thorough, wn 
from other scholars he always offers his results wit ec ^ j a0( j 
Gen., chap. 24, he regards as composite; chap. 34 ***** Ii;H , 
E, not to J and P. He detects two sources in the a ( ^ or 

one dealing with the city (Babel) and the other wi D assages as 

Fas?). Few words are wasted over the discussion 0 s winter- 
■pT and 03101 (6:3) or "plH (41:4)- One or two ^ represen t 
esting results may be mentioned. Jacob an sa ^ nor was 

the historical Israel and Edom: Israel was not !* nW t ted in P’s 
Edom stupid. The cave of Machpelah was probably c ^ relics 
time by the Idumaeans. The four stages of revelatio ^ ^ Isaac’s 
of the four seasons of the great world year. e P Q n e 0 ( 

sacrifice was probably Jeruel, near Tekoa (2 Chron. 2 Q cn<> chaps. 
Gunkel’s most important conclusions is that muc 0 embodies 

1—10) may well be very old. It is not an ‘ nv ®" t '°“’ ived its present 
ancient tradition akin to J. The blessing of Jac essar ily impH® 8 
form in the time of David or Solomon. No verse ne ^ , ra jni^tb e 
the divided monarchy, not even those dealing wi but of 

invasions there being probably not those of t e 
nomads in the time of the judges. 
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Seldom has the historic sense of a book been more relentlessly 
investigated than in this commentary. It would not be impossible or 
unjust, however, to read more ethical content into the stories than 
Gunkel does. For we have not only to determine their original sense, 
but also to discover what sense is suggested for them by the connec¬ 
tion in which the final redactor of the Hexateuch has placed them. 
Dillmann could plead the acknowledged unity of the Hexateuch in 
excuse for his more spiritual interpretation. Doubtless the original 
sense is by far the more important, but the other is neither unimpor¬ 
tant nor illegitimate, and there are hints of such a concession in this 
commentary. 

It is a great pleasure to welcome a commentary which combines to 
so extraordinary a degree information, inspiration, and literary charm. 

John E. McFadyen. 

Toronto, Canada. 

Die BOcher der Chronik. Erklart von I. Benzinger. 
( = “Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament,” her- 
ausgegeben von Karl Marti, Lieferung 14.) Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1901. Pp. xviii + 141. M. 3. 

The author of this commentary regards the Chronicles as a 
midrash, the fullest example in the Old Testament of that method of 
history-telling. He objects, however, to the theory that the chronicler 
has invented his material, and considers that he has founded his work 
on written sources. The special value of Benzinger’s book is the 
judicial spirit in which he endeavors to explain the origin of those 
narratives which cannot be regarded as historical, and to indicate what 
may have been the basis of fact. Two main sources, in addition to 
Samuel and Kings, are noted: (1) the Book of the Chronicles of 
the Kings (variously named) and (2) a History of the Prophets. 
Many critics regard these as identical. In these works the earlier 
history had already been very much worked over in the midrashic 
spirit. The chronicler carried the process still farther. Two examples 
may be cited. The expedition of Zerah the Cushite exhibits all the 
marks of the midrash, “fabulous hosts, edifying prayer, marvelous 
victory,” but it is not invention. The chronicler’s sources gave an 
account of an invasion of a Cushite tribe, doubtless from Arabia. He 
imagined that it meant the Cushites of Egypt, and so built up his 
narrative. The captivity of Manasseh in Babylon may have historical 
basis, either in a visit of Manasseh to pay homage after having refused 
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tribute in connection with the Babylonian revolt, or in an actt . 
transportation for participation in the revolt. The repentance, . 
ever, is the mere theory of the midrashist, who sought an explana 

of the wicked king’s long reign. . 

Many other sources were also available to *e chron, demand he 

has preserved valuable information regarding the fa ®'‘ ies of k JJ 
their building operations and their border wars. When r the reh 
gious interest is not involved, a careful study of eac 
yield historical fact. The registers (chaps. .-9>. denvd ^ 

written sources, have been extraordinarily worked over, 
reliance can be placed upon the tribal genealogies. The des 
the high-priests from Aaron and of the singers ^ 
unhistorical. The geographical lists, however, probab y 
valuable information, but the text is in very bad con 1 ion. ^ 
The date of the compilation is probably about 300 * ’’ and the j r 
received many additions. As the Levitical fami ies en ^ere 

duties became more diverse, new genealogical lists were mor e 

was a constant tendency to add material from tee singer, 

reverenced canonical books. The chronicler was a ^^tions of 
and so dwelt much upon the sacred song, but t ere ar s j can d 

additions by one specially interested in the instrumen 
their proper use. Theodore G. Soares. 

Oak Park, III. 

r n (=“Cofli* 

Ezekiel and Daniel. By Camden^ M. °®^m^edon, Vol. 

mentary on the Old Testament, edi e y . j en nings 
VIII.) New York: Eaton & Mains; Cincin 

& Pye, 19OI. Pp. 415 - # 2 - 5 °- ritten under the 

These comments on Ezekiel and Daniel have rtant charges * 11 

pressure of pastoral duty in two of the largest and mos 1 g 0 f j n stitu* 

American Methodism. Great debts have been raise , ar ^ ^ c j iurc b on 

tional church work projected, and many hundreds a mi .flo ^e 

confession of faith while this work was being carrie impossibility* 

can be more sensible than the writer of the difficulty, 1 n 

of doing one’s best critical work under the circumstances. ^ ^ einen t 

Thus we read as we open the book at the preface. ^ m erican 
does not sound encouraging, except to those concerne ^ ^ 
Methodism. For those who are seeking light on z ® oncern t 0 every 
the apology destroys expectation. It is a matter o 
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Christian, to whatever denomination he may belong, that great debts 
have been paid, great plans projected, and great masses brought into 
the church; but such things do not help the student of these obscure 
and difficult books of the Bible. Such an excuse is valid for delay, 
but if an author finds it impossible to put his best work on a book, 
why write at all ? The best in Ezekiel and Daniel is poor enough; 
what we are to look for in confessedly second-best work is easily 
imagined. There are many brief excerpts from scholars who have 
written about Ezekiel and Daniel, but this work cannot be classed as a 
scholarly production. We do not find in it much fresh light on these 
puzzling books, nor does it sufficiently acquaint us with the best work 
done by others. The author assumes an extreme conservative position 
in regard to Ezekiel, and builds upon it without scruple. For example, 
he sets against the harsh things which have been said about Ezekiel 
this statement: 

In St. John’s highest hour of rapture he saw the vision which Ezekiel had 
seen six centuries before. Surely St. John and the Teacher of Nazareth were 
as good judges of Hebrew style and spiritual visions as any modern pro¬ 
fessor, and this judgment is not so severe. 

This assertion assumes that John wrote the Apocalypse; but that 
conclusion is scarcely tenable as an assumption. The apostle may 
have been a better judge of “spiritual vision” than any modern pro¬ 
fessor, for aught we know, but we think he was not likely to be as good 
a judge of “Hebrew style.” Dr. Cobern alleges that our Lord 
adopted Ezekiel’s method of teaching, and used his writings more 
than those of any other prophet (p. 19). Surely there is no good 
warrant for such a statement. Moreover, Ezekiel needs no such 
bolstering. The notes on the text show that the author has spiritual 
insight and power. While they contribute little to a knowledge of 
Ezekiel, they are doubtless good for edification. 

When we turn to the treatment of Daniel, we are surprised to note 
that the introduction covers almost exactly the same space as the 
commentary. There is a good deal of this disproportionately long 
introduction that is not important in a popular book. On the whole, 
however, the work is here better done than in the treatment of 
Ezekiel. There are many signs of a deep interest, if not in Daniel, at 
all events in the times to which the history is supposed to belong. 
Dr. Cobern rejects both the extreme views, on the one side, that Daniel 
is authentic history and prophecy, and, on the other, that it is pure 
fiction. He holds that it is “ an apocalypse, a vision in which the 
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past is opened and made to live again, in which the ancient prophet 

speaks as if still alive ” (p. 263). Daniel 

The author makes unquestioned use of Ezekiel s a 
(p. a 9 8). In the note on Ezek. C4-4 he dismisses taJJhJJ 
proposed emendation of “Enoch” for “ Dame1, has * m & 

Cheyne pronounces to be certainly necessary, an 
in its favor that the building on Ezekiel’s mention of Daniel .ssurey 

precarious. L. W. Batten. 

New York, N. Y. 

Zur Genesis der Agada. Beitrag Von 

wickelungsgeschichtedestamu^sche^S^ 

N. I. Weinstein. II. Theil. vte uexa™ M . ? . 

Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 19 • P ‘ f 

The identity of the talmudic minim has l*™™*?* ‘J aategotical 
scholars since the time of Elias Levita. n e ^ ^ 

declaration of the Palestinian Talmud that J?. t ake nto recog- 

D VO bin niro {Sanhtdr., X, 5). P ains h f* Th eywere 

nize in them exclusively now one, now ano , Uns Jewish 

thus identified in turn with the Ma ” ,ch *" nS ’ f^ ered the lists of 
Christians, Hellenists, etc. In 1898 Fnedlander Der vorc hrist- 

this somewhat futile tournament with a book e cons iderable 

liehe jiidische Gnosticismus in which he maintain Antinomian 

sagacity and spirit that the Minim are no o tjc Judaism. 

Jewish Gnostics, who formed the radical wing of his in 

This was an amplification and defense of a 0 f Judaism 

which the importance of those Je™ *e , wy 

was defended sympathetically and ably, thoug P’ n(Jer - s work with 

to carry conviction. 3 Our author enters upon EgyP tian ’ BOt ’ 

the easy conscience of an ancient Israelite spot mg recogoi- 

however, before mutilating the original idea aim *. on between 
tion. For while Friedlander draws an important d instein sp eaks 
the conservative majority and the radical minon y, • was at least 
unqualifiedly of Alexandrian Judaism, and in this w y 
plausible becomes now preposterous. 

* Part I will appear in 1902. l65 . 

a See Clemen’s review in this Journal, Vol. IV (19 00 » ^ journal Vol ‘ 

3 Das Judenthum in der vorchristlichen jiidischen WeU. 

II (1898), pp. 213, 214. 
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We are asked to believe, on “evidence” concocted out of a prepos¬ 
terous manipulation of texts, that the entire Hellenistic Jewish diaspora 
was a hotbed of apostasy from monotheism; that a ditheistic Logos- 
worship flourished in regularly organized synagogues, and even 
infested many Palestinian cities; that those apostates annoyed the stu¬ 
dents, pestered the authorities, and, what is worst, actually made 
secret converts among the foremost teachers of the law and bearers of 
the tradition, who thus under the cloak of outward sanctity harbored 
the demon of heresy, whose tail and horns peep out here and there in 
the numerous agadic passages and reveal to the discerning eye of Dr. 
Weinstein their true identity as Alexandrian, Philonic, Logos-ridden, 
ditheistic; for all these terms are interchangeable to our author. The 
Jewish authorities could not, of course, tolerate such horrors, and, in 
their contest with them, had to resort to some severely repressive 
measures. Needless to say that all this is a pure hashish dream. Any¬ 
one who has read the Midrash intelligently and observed the perfect 
insouciance with which poetry, humor, shrewdness, whimsicality, and 
fanciful exegesis combine to form the quaintest and most fascinating 
arabesques, as innocent of metaphysics as of bigoted pedantry, will 
laugh at the desperate efforts of Weinstein to convict these delightful 
preachers of awful heresies. 

But we must hasten to another point. Our author offers a novel 
solution of the etymology of Our heretics are no other than the 

Arabian tribe of the Minaei, with whom Dozy in the Die Israeliten zu 
Afekka identifies the Simeonites. After a lengthy argument our author 
feels that he has definitively settled this point. We can do no more 
than give the gist of his argument. The Simeonites were never of 
much account or importance. A comparison of their census before 
and after the plague (Numb. 25:9) shows the greatest numerical loss, 
because they were the most egregious offenders. Small wonder, then, 
that the descendants of these reprobates, so wantonly susceptible to 
the charms of the Moabitish maidens, fell victims some thousand years 
later to the metaphysical charms of a ditheistic Logos-worship. After 
locating them, within a few pages, successively in Arabia, in Arabia 
Petrea, and in Arabia Felix — our author is very light-hearted in 
matters geographical — he makes them gradually migrate to southern 
Palestine, where they mingle with the population and pervert the 
agadists of the South. Caesarea, which lies south of Jerusalem, in fact 
on the southern coast of the Mediterranean (p. 167) — this, by the way, 
is based on the authority of a passage in the Palest. Talmud, given in 
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a footnote, speaking of the Caesarean harbor 1 as well as Lydda(Dios 
polis), swarm with them. But they are also found in other places, and 
are everywhere the cause of much mischief, of heartburnings, of patn^ 
archal severities, and of the insidious heresies of the “Alexandrian 
agada. Space forbids to do more than draw attention to a plagiarism 
(pp. 125, 126) from Jellinek ( cf . Beth Ha-Midrash, III), t0 some 
peculiar remarks on Hebrew grammar (pp. 219-23); to a sample 0 our 
author’s Greek (yo'ucos avOputro s = “der sinnliche Mensch ), or to 
fondness for “proving” well-known commonplaces. These are mere 
trifles when compared with the habit of disingenuousness wit w ic 
texts are altered and twisted so as to testify falsely in beha 0 a P^ 
theory. For example see pp. 75, note no; 84, note 133, r67, note13 » 
168, note 34; 213, note 163; 247, note 228; 255, note 4, 2 0, no 
261, note 10; 264, note 19. . .. 

We hope not to exaggerate in saying that such “ contri u 
belong to the debit side of the ledger, and that a fair num er 0 
will rapidly land any science in the hands of a receiver. 

Ephraim Feldman. 

Hebrew Union College, 

Cincinnati, O. 

Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New 

By Frederic G. Kenyon. With Sixteen Facsimiles. 
York: Macmillan, 1901. Pp. xi + 3 * 1 - * 3 ' 25 ’ Brilish 

Dr. Kenyon has been assistant keeper of manuscripts *t the ^ 
Museum since 1889. He has made himself well known w ere ^ ^ 
letters are cultivated, by his editions of papyrus texts ^ e P 0S * g r iii$h 
British Museum, and by his Catalogue of Greek Papyri in ^ 
Museum , published in two volumes, issued, respectively, m 1 ^ 

1898. The results of his study of the papyri he has surnme b j ished 
in an excellent sketch of The Palaeography of Greek Papyri, ^ ^ 
in 1899. His interest in the biblical text has shown 
admirable popular volume on Our Bible and the Ancient a ^ s - m n (S 
which reached its third edition in 1898, and in a series 0 ^ 00< 

of Biblical Manuscripts in the British Museum which a PP® ar ^ long 
The treatise which he now gives us profits, of course, rom 



and close occupation with Greek diplomatics. tbese j s a 

The book is divided into eight chapters. The first 0 
brief introductory precising of “ the function of textua erV j n g 
The next three give a full account of the Greek manuscrip s 
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the New Testament text. These are followed by chapters on “ The 
Ancient Versions ” and the “ Patristic Quotations.” The volume closes 
with two chapters treating respectively of “Textual Criticism in the 
Past ” and “ The Textual Problem.” It is throughout admirably written: 
it is clear and precise in style and thoroughly well informed in matter. 
The task which it sets itself could hardly be better accomplished. A 
great part of it is, of course, merely a careful summary of former 
writers; but the best writers are selected for summarizing, and the work 
is carefully and admirably performed. The information, moreover, is 
everywhere brought fully up to date. Nor are original features wanting. 
It may even be said that Dr. Kenyon, out of his own stores of first¬ 
hand knowledge, has added a whole new chapter to the external history 
of the New Testament text. He is able to prefix to the periods of 
uncial and minuscule transmission a previous period of propagation 
on papyrus, of ,a duration of some four hundred years. He has 
naturally drawn largely upon his previous writings on Greek papyri 
for his description of this period. It makes a notable addition to the 
current account of the early transmission of the New Testament text. 

The best thing about Dr. Kenyon’s book is its eminent sobriety. 
An air of balance and good judgment pervades it; and the reader finds 
no difficulty in trusting himself to the guidance of a writer who is 
obviously circumspect in forming his opinions and prudent in express¬ 
ing them. These qualities are conspicuously exhibited in the closing 
chapters, in which the theories of the past and of the present come 
under discussion. These are treated with the most transparent fairness 
and are estimated in scales of evident righteousness. It is a great 
comfort to read a writer who reins himself in and prefers sanity to 
brilliancy, when dealing with topics which have been made of late the 
peculiar field of over-acute speculation. The result of his survey of 
past and present discussion of the textual history of the New Testa¬ 
ment is to settle down upon substantially Dr. Hort’s reading of it. 
There has been as yet no real advance made upon either Dr. Hort’s 
construction of the history of the text, or Dr. Hort’s methods of criti¬ 
cism. 

But in speaking of the textual problem we are approaching the 
limitations of Dr. Kenyon’s good book. He is content to remain the 
historian of this problem. He offers no efficient help toward solving 
it. In effect his book deals only with the externals of New Testament 
criticism, and has little to say about the theory or practice of the art. 
Remarkable for the excellence of its contents, it is even more remark - 
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able for the extent and nature of its omissions. It offers '**}*““ 
attempt “to provide a serviceable handbook to the textual cnuasmof 
the New Testament, for the use of students who are ^ 

to the subject” (p.vii). But it is framed °“ a ^“e W ^ h d e lLction ofa 
of what is needed in a “serviceable handbook. rtn erations: 

textual critic” it considers to be summed up in these 
“first, to collect documentary evidence, and, second ly, 

and estimate its value” (p. 15)- 11 would seem -‘ he “' nQ parto f 

the function of the textual critic to criticise the « > £ 

the function of a handbook to textual criticism to 

how to proceed in criticising the text. When the external eviden^ 

collected, and its value estimated, the critic is to s op > 

no effort to apply this evidence to the actual criticism ofjhe^ . 

It is on this conception of its task that r ' (Jiticism is omitted: 
framed. Accordingly all that concerns the act of critici 
we look in vain for any adequate account of ‘ varmus ; * 

their origin or nature; and equally in vain or y ^ eyi(Jence 
critical method —for any discussion of the various dsofapp i y . 

and their use, even for any presentation of the rig Hamlet is 

ing external evidence itself. From this Ham e c 

left out. . - nCkt beingsome- 

It may be said that we are blaming the book fo ofe sses 

thing else than it is. This is in a measure true. ^ 

to be a handbook to the externaha of textua ^ Q , the 
deserves nothing but appreciation. It puts in o tion con- 

prospective critic a great deal of most interes ing ^ see ms to 

nected with his craft, and it does this charming y- designed 

present itself as a practical handbook to textual f air to the 

for beginners. And it is not unfair to the oo , a defective, 

beginners, to say frankly that, so considere » lt ** writing 
It does not teach the principia of the art. it u J t hese chapters 
the same admirable sobriety with which he has compi pr0C esses 

on its cxtcrnalia , would only add further chapters treas ures of 

of textual criticism — illustrating each process * 0 D Vgj ve us the 
his large experience with classical texts t en e ^ ^ this, wC 

handbook we had hoped for from him. If e W1 
shall have to wait for another. Benjamin B. WaRF iELD ' 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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Die jOdische Schriftgelehrsamkeit zur Zeit Jesu. Von 
Oscar Holtzmann. Giessen : Ricker, 1901. Pp. 32. M. 
0.70. (“ Vortrage derTheologischen Konferenz zu Giessen,” 
17. Folge.) 

The quality of this brochure stands in inverse ratio to its quan¬ 
tity. As the rabbis would say, it is “ insignificant in 

extent,” but “ great in content.” It counts only thirty- 

two small pages. But the subject is treated exhaustively. In a delight¬ 
ful manner the true character and function of the rabbis and their 
teachings are presented, as far as the days of Jesus are concerned. The 
author, in order to do justice to the much-maligned rabbinical schools, 
had to expose the common prejudices according to which dry formal¬ 
ism and literalism leading to hypocrisy and presumptuousness are the 
distinguishing traits of Jewish rabbinical religiosity. He does not hesi¬ 
tate to style this picture, popular though it is, a caricature. He shows 
that the scribes and teachers were the successors of the prophet, and as 
such the agents of progress, making for a moral interpretation of reli¬ 
gious implications. He brings out in clear relief the opposition of the 
synagogue to the temple, an opposition foreshadowed, indeed, in the 
antithesis of prophet and priest in the Old Testament canon. He 
admits that Jesus employed in his interpretations largely the methods 
in vogue in the exegetical schools of the rabbis, and eminently sug¬ 
gestive is his observation that the attention paid by the rabbinical 
scheme to the “ little and petty ” things affected beneficially the style 
of the Master’s sermons, in which, also, the common, everyday experi¬ 
ences are dignified and become tremendous occasions for instruction. 

On the whole, the picture drawn in this discourse must be said to be 
true to life, though greater concessions are made to the old misappre¬ 
hensions of the rabbis’ ambitions and attitudes than the sources war¬ 
rant. It is true Holtzmann would impute to the class and excuse as 
professional care for the professional dignity the faults attributed to 
the learned men in the New Testament records, allowing that individ¬ 
uals in the class may have risen above these limitations. This view is 
certainly ingenious, and betrays the desire of the author to be scrupu¬ 
lously impartial and fair. Still, we believe, had he made larger use 
than he has of the rabbinical sources, he would have modified seri¬ 
ously even this qualified restatement of the common mistrust and mis- 
judgment of the character of the rabbis as a class (ein Stand). The 
number of those among them that merited the censure which the New 
Testament writers have chronicled was by no means large. Talmudi- 
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w .bo».d.».wch p,id, »d 
the teachers are severely condemned ( S6ta ’ 5 , ortw0 

Pharisee as drawn in the New Testament * mo * e * d f " 4 a ,, 2M , 
of the classes of Pharisees enumerated in the Talmud ( ’ 

„d, „d " Tflsaphfl.h," .4 W). T . l „ * 

serves God from love without expectation of reward. . 

risy condoned. The most striking of the many W 
tory of outward piety without inward sancti cation ^ ^ BOt 
quoted, is found in Y6ma, 72 : “ The teac er * „ Stress 

correspond to his exterior is unworthy of the teacher P 
was laid on sanctified and 

scrupulosity were not deemed sufficient. whom were 

but is without true fear of the Lord is like a tre ^ ^ 

delivered the keys to the inner door, but “ ot *° S f, \ 

How can he get access to the treasure ?” (“ Sabbath ' 3 ^ doub le 

Professor Holtzmann has overlooked a vit . ’ i idly legal- 

character of rabbinical exegesis. On the one hand, * . J s t he 
istic (halakhic). In the legalistic discussions andje^ ^ ^ 

lawyer’s temper predominates. ToltapP ‘ eS fulfilling the letter of 
binical religiosity as primarily concerned ab is satisfied 

the law with the least possible inconvenience. 1 ^ the other 

by the deed, and takes no cognizance of the m ° bV6 ' dad one must 
hand, rabbinical exegesis is haggadic. And to t e gg ^ «reli- 
go would one form a correct notion of the quality mu ch 

” oi the synagogue. This » haggadic - preach »g 
more than what Holtzmann is willing to conce ^ insist- 

the speculations on eschatological themes, it US w unt . It is not 

ences that found articulations in the Sermon on e ^ a$ trad i. 
so plain that Jesus did not preach as did one of cons irued in a 

tion would have us believe. That statement mus ^ ^ not true 
sense other than that given it by Holtzmann . “ ’ d durin g re«- 
that the preachers in the synagogue on sabbath days i(Haggadah " 
gious service discoursed on legalistic perplexities. s ynagog ues ’ 

formed the main preoccupation °f the Poachers xn ^ ritua l 

exceptions to this were made only before the y . j s true , 
practices incidental to the holy season would be exp ^ings with* 
Hillel is reported to have also paid attention to a m ^ anC j the 
out intrinsic moral or religious worth. But a w hagg a ^* c 

other scribes no other reports but those contame ^ ct | V j t y would at 
midrashim, his and their memory and that of t eir 
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once assume a different aspect. Of Jesus* preaching we have only the 
account given by the gospels, and these, in our opinion, may only be 
compared with the midrashim. In calling attention to what we deem 
the limitations of Holtzraann*s viewpoint, we would not for a moment 
be understood as undervaluing his popular contribution to one of the 
most difficult problems of New Testament times. He could not pre¬ 
sent the theme otherwise than from the point of view of a Christian. 
And from this fact arise differences which by no means detract from 
the value of his lecture. We hope that soon it will be translated into 
English. It would be in English, as it is in German, an urgent invita¬ 
tion to many to go over the ground once more and bring about the 
correction of many an unjust prejudice. 

Emil G. Hirsch. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Carpenter Prophet. A Life of Jesus Christ and a Dis¬ 
cussion of His Ideals. By Charles William Pearson. 
Chicago: Stone, 1902. Pp. ix-t-288. $1.50. 

In this volume Professor Pearson seems to think that he has dis¬ 
covered an original view of the Christ, and has entered upon a unique 
path of candor and honesty which none others have trod. He 
declares that, if all the text-books of systematic theology, and all the 
sermons based upon them, should be committed to a bonfire similar to 
that which consumed the books of “ those who used curious arts ” at 
Ephesus, the gain today would be relatively as great. And then, 
naively wishing to undermine no man’s faith, he earnestly exhorts 
preachers to be honest and courageous in proclaiming views which 
harmonize with every known truth! 

Professor Pearson’s major premise is stated as follows: “The argu¬ 
ment of this book is that all the superhuman powers attributed to Jesus, 
whether by the enthusiasm of disciples, by the imagination of poets, 
or by the self-interest of priests, are untrue.” 

This, so far as the book goes, is an assumption. There is no 
examination of the foundations of belief, no investigation of the his¬ 
torical sources, no philosophical discussion of the religious nature 
and needs of man, no apparent acquaintance with the work of special¬ 
ists in biblical criticism, comparative religion, or any allied branch of 
study. Professor Pearson speaks his own ipse dixit. His imagination 
is fertile and its fruit abundant. Its virility may be seen, when he 
says, “ In all probability Jesus was not a very good carpenter,” and 
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yet, after a few lines, adds, “perhaps no mechanical occupation 
is more favorable to the development of the intellectual and the mor 

faculties.” . . . ,,. 

The style is graphic, and the story, subjective as it is, told inter 

estingly. Quotations from good literature abound. Browning, ur , 
Shakespeare, and the Bible as literature enrich the “ arrat "' e .’" * 
suggestiveness. But the substance of the book is old, exploited, 
exploded. The phrasing may be the phrasing of Pearson, 
subject-matter is the subject-matter of Renan and Strauss and Celsu. 

Alfred Williams Anthony. 

Cobb Divinity School, 

Lewiston, Me. 

Roman Law and History in the New Testament, By Sep- 
timus Buss. London: Rivingtons, I 9 01 * P* 

6 s., net . 

This book is a collection of numerous details relating ° more 

history, biography, customs, and law, to which allusion 1S ^ 

or less directly, in the New Testament. The promise imjjjJ£ ^ 
title is liberally fulfilled. Few, if any, New Testamen 
Roman matters are left unmentioned, though each topic 1 sketch 

great conciseness. Not infrequently, in fact, as in t e v , w ith 

of the life of Augustus, in the account of Cleopatra, em ^ 
two Shakespearean quotations, and in the description o narra tive 
forms of Roman marriage, the connection with the crip ^ ^ the 
is very slight indeed. The order of treatment follows t e ^ a ^ oUt 
allusions in the New Testament books. The author ass . 
twenty leading events, such as the nativity, the ea St 

Baptist, the crucifixion, the arrest of St. Paul, the a PP ea ^ various 
John at Patmos; and has grouped about each occurre 
topics which it suggests. Thus the incident ofI the tri« « Rofflan tw a- 
opportunity for a discussion of the character o i coinage 

tion in its several forms, the tax gatherers, Greek an j^ otw |thstand- 

and questions pertaining to money, banking, and tra e. ^ ^ rev ity of 
ing the miscellaneousness of the subjects discusse an . g gj^ple 
the treatment, the book is thoroughly interesting. Accurate. Yet 
and clear, and the statements of fact are genera y t, ee n as 

Tiberius is not usually thought by critical historians ^ w hofl 
black as he is painted in the gossipy pages of Suetoni » 
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Mr. Buss seems to borrow the coloring of his portrait. In treating 
the later years of St. Paul’s life the author usually indicates clearly the 
hypothetical character of the alleged events, but is occasionally too 
much influenced by the reckless conjectures of more dogmatic writers, 
as when he quotes with approval Ramsay’s remark that, in asserting his 
Roman citizenship, “ Paul could not have used the exact words which 
Luke reports,” but must have spoken in Latin, for “ no avis Romanus 
would claim his rights in Greek.” The tone of the book is reverential 
—almost studiedly so; the author seldom loses an opportunity to 
point a moral; and in disputed questions, such as the accuracy of St. 
Luke’s statement about the “taxing” under Cyrenius, he never fails to 
defend the traditional view. 

Henry F. Burton. 

University of Rochester, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien. Zugleich ein Bei- 
trag zum Verstandnis des Markusevkngeliums. Von W. 
Wrede. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1901. 
Pp. xiii + 291. M. 8. 

The criticism of the gospels has within recent years occupied itself 
very largely with the attempt to discover the sources of the synoptists. 
It has been a question of whether an original Mark underlies the first 
three gospels in their present form, or two documents, one of which 
may be loosely identified with the Logia of Papias. Dr. Wrede turns 
away from this pursuit to what he deems a more fruitful theme ; namely, 
the question, What do we know of the life of Jesus ? what do we know 
of the history of the earliest conceptions and representations of him 
among his followers ? In the solution of the problem, he naturally 
starts with the gospel of Mark, agreeing with the majority of scholars 
that this gospel, or, at any rate, a document almost identical with it, lies 
at the basis of the synoptics. But was Mark composed as a plain life- 
history of Jesus ? Undoubtedly not. The author of Mark does not 
possess a historical view of Jesus Christ. The plan of the gospel is 
not determined by a clear grasp and a full knowledge of the details of 
Jesus’ life. He was writing under the spell of a theological, or, at best, 
of a religious idea, rather than under that of a historical one. And 
his idea is this: During his earthly life, the messiahship of Jesus is a 
special secret. No one besides his three closest trusted disciples must 
know of it. Only with his resurrection should the secret be made 
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known. This is Wrede’s thesis. Mark writes in order to explain why 
Jesus was not recognized by his contemporaries as the Messiah, 
explanation is that he did not wish to be recognized until after t 
resurrection. He takes special pains to hide his messiahs ip o 
men. He commands the sick whom he has healed, not to P u 1S 
miraculous way of their cure. He enjoins silence on the demon 
seem to know him. He creates a special circle of three am0 g 
followers to keep the secret. He speaks in parables, chie y in 
to conceal his personality. He hints at a mystery of t e ia 
(fLvonqpiov tt}s /fturtAetas) which can be nothing else than t at 
is the Messiah. It is along this line that Wrede builds his argument 
for the tendency origin of the gospel of Mark. In Matt ew 
the idea of a secret messiahship is still present, but does no c 
the center of the narratives. In the fourth gospel there is ^ 
question of self-concealment on the part of Jesus. He can 
he has spoken openly before the people. . 

From this brief sketch of Wrede’s argument, it w,ll be 
that his treatise involves much more than the investigation ^ 
cific question. It is, in fact, an effort to explain the repor. Qn 
and work of Jesus as the result of a rapid and radica tra ”| . g 

within a very short period. The real Jesus is, accor mg ^ 

traiture, soon lost in the cloud of opinions formed a ou ^ 

followers. The gospels may not be mythical, but t ey ce^ ^ 
not serve as reliable sources of information about him. s0U rces 

cates subjectivity in criticism, but his method of treating wor j c w jth. 
leaves him practically nothing but the subjective elemen ^ 

Critical sensitiveness may be developed to abnorma 1 y»^ ^ light 
optic nerve may become so acute in its response to t e o ^ co j ors 
that it will not perceive things in their real proportion^^ 

This is what we fear has come to pass in the case of our^a ^ ^ oS 

The McCormick Theological Seminary. 


o ^ / — “ Handbook 

Patristic Study. By Henry Barclay Swete. t & Co.. 

for the Clergy.”) New York : Longmans,^ 

1902. Pp. xi + 194. ^0.90,^. clerical reader 

These pleasant pages are designed to introduce t ® o ^ ome down 
to patristic literature in its widest sense. From Clemen Latin 

to Photius and Bede every important Christian writer in 
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is briefly described and estimated. The necessary brevity of these 
treatments has left no room for the discussion or even the statement of 
those literary and historical problems which really give to patristic 
study its chief interest, and it is a fair question whether a more effective 
way to attract men to the study of the Fathers would not have been to 
present a series of these problems with some indication of the direc¬ 
tions in which the solution of them must be sought. Sometimes this 
brevity of treatment amounts almost to bareness, and one feels, regret¬ 
fully, how much is being withheld. A Patristic Study of thrice the 
compass of the present book would have been most welcome from the 
pen of Professor Swete. As a comprehensive and sympathetic sketch 
of patristic literature, however, the book, small as it is, promises to be 
useful and even valuable, while its price puts it within the reach of all. 
In some details there is room for difference of opinion. The state¬ 
ment that the best tradition represents Clement as bishop of Rome, 
“second in succession after St. Peter and St. Paul ” (p. 12), should 
certainly be modified to read “ third in succession ; ” for the order 
Linus, Anacletus, Clement seems quite incontestable. It may also be 
questioned whether the gospels according to the Hebrews and Egyp¬ 
tians may not be earlier than the second century, to which Professor 
Swete assigns them (p. 39). 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 

Diodorus von Tarsus. Vier Pseudojustinische Schriften als 
Eigentum Diodors nachgewiesen. Von Adolf Harnack. 
(Texte und Untersuchungeu zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Lite- 
ratur, N. F., VI, 40.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901. Pp. 251. 
M. 8. 

Harnack’s brilliant ingenuity has made a fruitful discovery in old 
possessions. He attacks the problem of the authorship of four pseudo- 
Justinian documents of the Codex Parisinus 450: Quaestioncs ct 
Responsiones ad Orthodoxos , Quaestioncs Gentilium ad Christianos , 
Quaestioncs Christianorum ad Gentiles , Confutatio Dogmatum Aristotelis . 
Harnack translates the first three and the theological portion of the 
fourth, and presents a fascinating theory of the authorship, with a con¬ 
cluding summary of the theological and philosophical characteristics 
of the works. Interest in them had been quiescent until Papadopulos 
Kerameus in 1895 found a more original text of the Quaestiortes et 
Responsiones , attributed in the codex to Theodoret. Agreeing with 
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Ehrhard, of Vienna, in the rejection of ^ 
substantiate the opinion of La Croze (t 7 * 0 1 * , d d (te 

of Tarsus. If the argument is successful, we have works added 
fragments of the great master of the Antioch schoo . 

To the reviewer the discussion of the date is JJjJJ 

author writes after Julian’s reign and uses ' is , n danger of 

docian orthodoxy. He is consciously orthodox^buMs^^ ^ 

tritheism rather than of Sabelliamsm. mn hed pagans and 

than about 365. But, though Christianity ** nu ’ { the sta te. 
heretics are in the majority, and heretics 

The critical point is thus the terminus ad guem. is 1 control 

site heresy is dominant in the fifth century, or tee implicat ions 

with the death of Valens, 378? Aside from the doctr 1 £ ^ 
on which Harnack relies, the most cogent ar f“ e " ‘ ‘ here it is said 
century would seem to be the answer to Quaes 1 ’ heretics, 

that earthly sovereignty must alternate etwe ®” f d a re turn of 
and Hellenes. Surely no one in the fifth centu y ledge of Julian's 
pagan hands. The author must have a personal kn g 

g It is furthermore made probable that the auth ° r Tyana 
on the seacoast, and certainly in a city where P ^ This , 
had erected magic protectives against violence o s ^ The 

we learn from Malalas, was done by Apollomu ( jn( j 

author is a monk, recognized as an authority in All indications 
biblical learning, and an enthusiast for churc ' o{ Tarsus in 

thus fit Diodorus, monk in Antioch until made b Y tit lesof 

378. A study of the extant fragments of Diodorus and of 
his works heightens the probability of this cone us author had 

That the other three documents came from a . er examin^ 00 
been already assumed by Harnack and others. afe 0 f the same 

of thought and style shows conclusively that a geem t0 be an 

authorship. If the author is not Diodorus, it w master ly evalua- 
unknown Doppelgdnger . Harnack gives, in any cas , met hods and 
tion of the contents of the works as an illustration of the m 

tendencies of the Antioch school. h n Justinian 

In an appendix Harnack assigns also the pseu ^ contents of 
rectaefidei to Diodorus, but the style surely forbids, an 
chap. 15 seem to fit only the fifth century. p RANC is A. Chris' 11 ®’ 


Meadville Theological School. 
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De Brief van Barnabas. Door A. Van Veldhuizen. Gro¬ 
ningen: Wolters, 1901. Pp. 156. 

The problems relating to the so-called Epistle of Barnabas are so 
important, and yet so far from solution, that any serious and compe¬ 
tent effort to solve or even to restate them commands interest. Van 
Veldhuizen offers in this little volume a full review of the criticism of 
Barnabas up to date, with his own conclusions as to the chief points in 
question. The scope of the work is wide, including the manuscripts, 
a somewhat critical comparison of the editions, an analysis of the con¬ 
tents of the epistle, a review of the various attempts to resolve it into 
documentary sources, a study of its ideas and the environment in 
which it was composed, as well as matters of authorship, date, and 
place of composition. Van Veldhuizen ascribes the epistle to some 
itinerant Christian teacher, writing under Alexandrian influence, if not 
in Alexandria itself. With Wieseler, Riggenbach, and Luthardt, he 
holds to a date in the time of Domitian, 90-96 A. D., against Light- 
foot, WeizsScker, and others, who place it in the reign of Vespasian; 
Hilgenfeld, Funk, and Bardenhewer, who date it in the time of Nerva; 
and Harnack, Volkmar, and Loman, who find its origin under Hadrian. 
On the important question of the relation of Barnabas to the Didachi , 
the writer holds that both used a common source, “The Two Ways.” 

On the whole, Dutch students of Barnabas will find in this book a 
trustworthy and comprehensive epitome of critical opinion as to that 
epistle, with a well-considered independent opinion upon the critical 
questions centering in it. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 

Antilegomena : Die Reste der ausserkanonischen Evangelien und 
urchristlichenUeberlieferungen . Herausgegeben und iibersetzt 
von Erwin Preuschen. Giessen: Ricker, 1901. Pp. vi + 
I 7 S- M. 3. 

The editor of this collection is best known as Harnack’s collabo¬ 
rator in Die Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur , and thus stands at 
a focal point in present-day patristic study. If this new work of his 
occasion surprise, it will be that he should turn even so little aside 
from that great undertaking to issue so unambitious a book as this. 
Yet in doing so he has performed a very real service to students of the 
apocryphal gospels. Other such collections there have been, notably 
those of Hilgenfeld and Nestle, but since the latest of these (1896) the 
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Oxyrhynchus Logia and gospel fr ^ n ^‘^ g ^ tJ , jAeie lost 
patristic spoils. In none of them havethan here. The 
gospels been more completely or compactly p { h 

ments of non-canonical gospels tha P The texts, trans- 

have come down to us directly-anc.ent manuscripts^ ^ 

lations, and indexes constitute the vol ^ to the Egyptians, 

editor gives the fragments of the Gospel accora ^^d 
the Hebrews, the Ebiomtes, Philip, 0 » Oxyrhynchus Logia and 

Preaching of Peter, the Fayum fragment, y . y Se cond Clement, 

possible gospel fragment, the S 0S P*\. qU ^_°“ nts of Pa pias, and the 

Justin, the Clementine Homilies and the f g . Coptic gospel frag- 

pertinent passages in Irenasus and ^egesippus. md assigned 

ments recently published by Jacoby ( Strass ^ g’ 9 J ght have been 
by some to the Gospel of the Twelve Apostle^, mg 

included, at least in German, if the "an ideally 

gospel fragment was to be given a place. of studen ts 

complete and convenient collection to p» ^the h ^ ^ ^ 
of the non-canonical gospels, for w om j 

needed. Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 

Pelagius in Irland. Texte “ n ^ ^“‘^^Zimmer. Berlin ‘ 
stischen Litteratur. Von Heinrich 
Weidmann, 1901. Pp- 45 »- romm entary on St 

This volume is concerned with the fact t at jj ebreWS ) by tbe 
Paul’s epistles (with exception of the e P lst e d from the fifth 10 

heresiarch Pelagius was known and use uJ de{ectiv e res«n- 

the ninth century. The author discusses t ^ existe nce of an 

sions of that work at present identified, an | g are his chief an* 0 "' 
unmutilated version in Ireland. Three ris Paul’s ep istl ® 

ties, viz., the Codex Wirziburgensis (a copy ^ formed 

renowned for containing the eighth-century & Codex Palatmo- 
the prime source of Zeuss’s Gramma** )• He prints** 

Vaticanus, and the Book of j f mag . h -“^ furnished by Cod* * 
the end the variants and additional the library of 

Gallensis, 73 ( 5 . IX), discovered by i® s drs t j nv estig stl 

IrUh .1 S,. Gall l» T*t* 

finished, and shown in Part II to 


was 
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and actually the unmutilated version in question. And he demon¬ 
strates that even that has suffered change, both by excision and addi¬ 
tion. 

The book contains a prodigious array of facts, selected with the 
acumen and marshaled with the precision for which Zimmer is 
famous, and, for such masterly handling of so much new material, will 
form a notable addition to patristic studies. It will also bring into 
clearer light the methods of those who wrote the old Irish biblical 
glosses. Furthermore, it justifies once again the expectation of all 
who look for pronouncements of the deepest interest from one so 
versed in the literature of the period and locality under discussion. 
For instance, the English invasion of Britain intruded a “ rampart of 
barbarians” which for a long time isolated Ireland from its wonted 
cultured intercourse with the continent. The beginning of the con¬ 
version of Ireland must be placed far anterior to 432, the date usually 
assigned to that event. The Irish taught the English the use of letters 
(p. 8). The honor of giving birth to such a notability as Pelagius is 
vindicated for Ireland. Other matters of the kind there are, too many 
for recital here. 

Unfortunately, the vision of the seer is too vivid at times for coher¬ 
ent reasoning, and his argument is too often articulated with a “natu¬ 
rally,” or “it is extremely likely.” For instance, he wishes to discover 
a Pelagian party in Ireland in 455, and adduces in proof what he 
terms “quite remarkable testimony.” He then quotes (p. 22) the 
seventeenth-century English translation of the lost “Annals of Clonmac- 
noise” at the year 455 : “The Resurrection of our Lord was celebrated 
the 8 of the Calends of May by the Pelagion heresy,” and adds 
“ natUrlich in Ir/and” But as those “ Annals” also recorded contempo¬ 
rary happenings on the continent, and as there is absolutely no proof 
that a native event was chronicled in that place, his statement that the 
testimony was “ quite remarkable ” must be accorded instant acquies¬ 
cence. He returns to the charge and holds that a citation found in 
St. Bede, Hist, Eccl ., II, 19, of a reproof addressed by an unconse¬ 
crated pope to the Irish regarding the recrudescence of Pelagianism 
among them, decides the question. But that was procured by the 
southern Roman-Irish party, who sent an embassy to Rome for the 
purpose of forcing their northern compatriots to observe Easter 
according to the Roman computation. That was before 640. They 
returned home in 633 “with miraculous relics, and therefore irresist¬ 
ible on the side of Rome, and with books designed for such as would 
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not yield to mere relic miracles.” But that embassy, according to his 
showing, was bad enough for anything. He even admits that prob¬ 
ably the northern Irish were driven to give vent to Pelagian expres¬ 
sions out of pure opposition to the southerns. But might this reproof 
not have been procured by the English nation, who always felt such 
tender concern for our spiritual welfare and never failed to express it 
by intermeddling? He fails utterly to consider the question why it 
was that those Irish priests and monks, full charged as they were wit 
Pelagian errors, failed to elicit any reclamatto on the continent, whit er 
they flocked in such numbers at that very time to dot the land wit 
monasteries and establish schools and churches, and where, presum 
ably, folks were gifted with a fairly sensitive nose for heterodoxy. 
And many of those pilgrims were demonstrably from the nort 
Ireland. He remarks that the collectanea in Wb. (Codex Wirziburg. 
quote Pelagius oftener than any other commentator, and 1 a * 
Augustine was so little used because of his known anti-Pelagian 
But in the same place (p. 164) he says that glosses exhibiting ou 
spoken Pelagian views are quoted in Wb. only for purposes 0 re “ 
tion. Pelagian exegetical literature was undoubtedly used in re an 
— a fact long in the possession of all students of Wb.—-but wit w 
intent and purpose is a matter Professor Zimmer fails to ecl ’ 
because he does not address himself to the question in t e p 


temper. „ .. n 

The honor in which I hold an eminent scientist, and t e a e ^ 

I bear a kind and indulgent master, would force me to stop ^ er ^J mmer 
there are concerns that the amenities must wait upon. Dr. \ ^ 
has deliberately chosen to inject an acrid dose of the odium t g 

into Keltics, and, if for nothing else, I, as one engaged in * e ^ 
studies, regard it my duty to protest. One wonders, for^ ins a ^ 
the nalvetd that can make repeated reference to the Pf hj S 
schweifigkeit) of St. Jerome’s style, and the vanity {Bite et ^ & 
nature. He is possessor of a vocabulary of abuse (p- 20 /> 
babbler (p. 206), and, horresco referens! on p. 205 his commen^^ 
are classed as “discursive expectorations.” P. 224 it it sai 
Marcus and his nephew Moengal had doubtless (wo/il) a ^ 

gius’s commentary by them when they paid their visit a t ^ ^ 
that they scarcely showed it to Pope Leo IV. The rogues. 
made that pilgrimage to Rome, no half-holiday excursion rn^ ^gy 
days, for the pure fun of humbugging the pope, while all the ^.^ eiice 
had Pelagius’s commentary in their pocket. And the on y e 
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that they had such a work, the only proof of that silly charge of bad 
faith against a bishop of the old Irish period, is this wohl sucked from 
the author’s fingers. But let the matter on p. 224, note, be put on file 
as the most brilliant exposition of his motives and methods. He says : 

To show better the mind of the Irish church a hundred years after the 
northerns had accepted the Roman computation of Easter, let there be put 
in evidence a stanza found in the ninth-century Codex Boernerianus. 

He translates: 

Wandern nach Rom macht grosse Miihe, bringt geringen Nutzen. 

Den (himmlischen) Konig, den du zu Hause suchst (vermissest), wenn du ihn 
nicht mit dir tragst, nicht findest du ihn (dort). 

Gross ist die Thorheit, gross die Verriicktheit, gross der Sinnenverlust, gross 
der Wahnsinn: 

denn es ist sicher (n&mlich ‘‘Wandern nach Rom”)(!!) ein in den Tod 
gehen, ein den Unwillen des Sohnes der Maria auf sich ziehen. 

The text is: 

T6icht do R6im m6r saido. beic torbai. 

Inrl chondaigi hifoss. manimbera latt nffogbdi. 

M6r bdis m6r baile m6r coll ceille m6r mire. 

Olais airchenn teicht do 6caib beith fo €t6il. mdic Mai re. 

Now, this Irish fragment in a Latin word-for-word translation reads: 
adire Romam nimium laboris parum lucri. 

regem quern quaeris hie nisi eum tecum portaveris non invenies. 
magna fatuitas magna deliratio magna amentia magna insania. 
quia verum mori est esse sub odio filii Mariae. 

It is simply a “vanitas vanitatum” stanza, a common Irish theme 
where pilgrimages, devotions, everything, was regarded as barren 
without the grace of God. As usual in such short stanzas, the fourth 
line contains the kernel. Dr. Zimmer translates it: “ denn es ist sicher 
(namlich ‘Wandern nach Rom*) ein in den Tod gehen, ein den 
Unwillen des Sohnes der Maria auf sich ziehen.” But, as a matter of 
common Irish knowledge, teicht do icaib is not ein in den Tod gehen , but* 
“to die” merely; and again the subject of the sentence is beith fo Stoil, 
esse sub odio , and the translation is as plain as a pike-staff: “ For it is 
very death to be under the displeasure of the Son of Mary.” And so 
topples the imposing edifice raised about “ die Stimmung in der irischen 
Kirche .” This is either a very sad instance of lapse, or the mistake of 
an overwilling partisan. For quittance from the blame of it I must let 
Dr. Zimmer’s scholarship wrangle with his honesty. 

Richard Henebry. 

St. Patricks Church, 

Denver, Colo. 
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Die unveranderte Augsburgische Konfession. Deutsch und 
Lateinisch nach den besten Handschriften aus dem Besitze 
der Unterzeichner. Kritische Ausgabe mit den wichtigsten 
Varianten der Handschriften und dem Textusreceptus. Von 
Paul Tschackert. Leipzig: Deichert, 1901. Pp.x+231. 
M. 7. 

Text-Ausgabe. Pp. 54. M. 1. 

The Augsburg Confession, in a German and in a Latin text, was 
delivered to the efnperor Charles V., June 25,1530. The signers 0 t e 
Confession did not keep an official copy of either text. But su se 
quently they had copies of the finished Confession made for t e 
private use, and these they brought or sent home. Melancthon s 1 A 
princeps , printed in the autumn of i53°> was by no means a snnpe 
reproduction of the originals. This has long been known. 
German text introduced into the “Book of Concord in 15 0 
taken, not from the original German text, but from an 
made before the Confession had been finished and signed. e ^ 
copy taken into the same book was Melancthon’s edttio prtnceps. 
it has happened that the official text of the Augsburg ^ oneSS t ^ 
known as the Textus Receptus , is far from being a reproduction 0 

text delivered to the emperor. ^ 

Professor Tschackert, chiefly by means of nine “ authoritative ^ 
ces”—five German and four Latin—formerly in the possession 
signers of the Confession, has constructed a critical text 0 t , C tbe 
burg Confession, which, beyond the possibility of doubt, ^P 1 ? 
original text with a very high degree of accuracy. This critica 
ates from the Textus Receptus in more than 45o instances in t e 
and in about 150 in the Latin. The result, which must e ac ^ ^ 
and has been accepted by the German reviewers of the boo , ^ ^ 
tively final, shows that “ the German text of the Con ess ^^ ^in 
.* Book of Concord ’ is out and out inaccurate,” and that ^ n( j 
text of Melancthon and of the * Book of Concord is t us ^ . ate 
doubt not the Confessio Invariata , delivered June 25, u 
writing of Melancthon.” , witboU t 

Of course, the vast majority of the variants are u > ^ ^ 
doctrinal significance; but not a few of them do materia y 
sense. This is especially the case in Articles iv, xiii* xviii, xx 
of the German text, and in Articles xiii, xviii, xxi, xxiv, xxvi,^^ ^ an 
the Latin text. The editio princeps is much more protestan ^ 
the original text, which is here restored. This critical e ltl ° 
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ally explodes the conceit of “ the Unaltered Augsburg Confession,” as 
the same was installed by the authors of the “ Form of Concord,” and 
has been so long made a test of Lutheran orthodoxy. Of this book 
sixty-two pages describe the various MSS.; the remaining pages contain 
the critical text and the Textus Receptus , both in German and in Latin, in 
parallel columns, with the variants of the different MSS. in the margin. 

The “Text Edition” simply gives the two critical texts — the 
German in modern spelling — and is intended “for ministers, teach¬ 
ers, students, and scholars.” 

James W. Richard. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 


A History of the Church of Christ. By Herbert Kelly. 
Vol. I. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1901. Pp. 
vii+329. $1.25, 

The Church of the Fathers. A History of Christianity from 
Clement to Gregory. By Robert Thomas Kerlin. Nash¬ 
ville (Tenn).: Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South, 
1901. Pp. xiii+347. 51.25. 

The Ancient Catholic Church from the Accession of Trajan 
to the Fourth General Council. By Robert Rainy. 
New York : Scribner, 1902. Pp. xii + 529. 52.50, net. 

These works cover respectively the three periods : 29-324 A. D., 
100-600 A. D., 98-451 A. D. The first was written by an Anglican, 
the second by a Methodist, the third by a Presbyterian. The first dis¬ 
cusses various churchly and theological ideas found in certain of the 
ante-Nicene Fathers ; the second, in a more diffuse and general way, 
describes the progress of Christianity from the end of the first century 
to the accession of Gregory I.; the third begins with the reign of 
Trajan and ends with the council of Chalcedon, and treats of the rise, 
growth, and influence of the ancient catholic church. A volume by 
the same author on the later catholic church is in preparation. 

The title of Professor Kelly’s work is entirely misleading. There 
is no attempt to give A History of the Church of Christ. The events 
which make up that history—even the most important — are not even 
mentioned. The author is concerned, rather, with certain “ underlying 
ideas”—ecclesiastical and doctrinal — which he reproduces from the 
writings of sundry church fathers. In the apostolic period he is 
interested in various topics suggested by the Acts and epistles ; in the 
sub-apostolic period he directs attention to the episcopal teachings of 
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Ignatius and Clement, and to religious, philosophical, and Christian 

ideas prevalent in the empire; in the third-century period vitas 
broached by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, and Cyprian 
are presented. The principle on which the selections of ideas are made 
is not very apparent, though perhaps the chief ruling thought is t at 
the catholic church is “ the representative of the unity of God, an 
the bishop is “ the authoritative representative of this ineffable unity, 
and the eucharist is “ the achievement of the incarnation and presence 
of Christ on earth.” The author is not the master of a clear EngUsn 
style, and the line of thought it is not always easy to follow, nan 
appendix he frames a historical argument against the specia 
exclusive claims of the Church of Rome. 

Professor Kerlin’s treatise is wider in scope, less critical in o » 
and more popular in style. It abounds in excerpts from t e a » 
who are accounted “ true heroes of the faith ” and men o ig 
leading.” Their writings are the perennial source of inspiration ^ 
wisdom. For general information Professor Kerlin s is ® 
valuable book; for the special discussion of a few se ecte 
Professor Kelly is more painstaking and helpful. ^ 

Principal Rainy’s volume is by far the ablest of the t ^ ee 
limited field traversed by Professor Kelly is here much more t or ^ 
explored; and the wider range of topics, covered by Pro ess ° 
in a popular way, is here treated with the intelligence an pe 

of a scholar. <( The interna- 

The Ancient Catholic Church is one m the series ot ^ 

tional Theological Library,” and takes up the history ith 

McGiffert’s Christianity in the Apostolic Age drops it. ^ 
Professor McGiffert, Principal Rainy is the master of t e ^ j s 

is quite as erudite, though in the expression of critica opm ^ ^ 
less pronounced and less novel.. His temper is more cau 10 
conclusions will meet less opposition, except perhaps m 
circles. He finds his chief interest in the inward rat e * ctat j on 
outward history, and the reader who turns his pages in t e ^ ^ 
of finding Neander, Schaff, and other general histories supp 
meet with disappointment. ^ hist ory 

The spread of Christianity, the persecutions, ana c hurch» 

generally are meagerly treated. The organization o^ ^ 
including the changing conception of the character o at j ve and 
of their relation to the sacraments, the growth of the P r ® r ^ e cen tral- 
power of the bishop, the development of the hierarchy, an 
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ization of ecclesiastical government, receive more attention. The 
author’s chief interest, however, lies in the intellectual life of the 
church, in the various heresies which strove for recognition, in the 
heated theological controversies in which the leaders engaged, and in 
the gradual formulation of orthodoxy. While topics like Montanism, 
Donatism, and monasticism are discussed in a fresh and instructive 
way, the writer is at his best in the sections devoted to Gnosticism, 
Manicheism, neo-Platonism, Monarchianism, Arianism, Pelagianism, 
and like subjects. Principal Rainy possesses the rare talent of lucid 
exposition. An intricate and confusing system of speculation is firmly 
grasped in its fundamental principles, and is so explained that the 
reader is distinctly cognizant of its essential features and of its inner 
import. 

The Later Catholic Church is now in preparation by the same author. 
“ The Library ” will also include a history of The Latin Churchy but no 
provision seems to have been made for the Reformation period or for 
post-Reformation times—a serious omission and defect, which it is to 
be hoped the editors will remedy. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 


Origen and the Greek Patristic Theology. By William 
Fairweather. ( = “ The World’s Epoch-Makers.") New 
York: Scribner, 1901. Pp. xiv+268. $1.25. 

A more compact, comprehensive, and generally satisfactory treat¬ 
ment of the great Alexandrian than Mr. Fairweather has given us in 
this little volume, we believe, could not be found. 

The first chapter, of thirty-five pages, treats of Origen’s precursors, 
and most of the space is given to Clement of Alexandria, Origen’s 
immediate predecessor. The second chapter is biographical, giving, in 
brief form, what is known of Origen’s life-experiences. Then follow 
chapters on “ Origen’s View of Holy Scripture “ The Religious Phi¬ 
losophy of Origen;” “The Writings of Origen;” “Origen’s Theol¬ 
ogy .»> <1 Q 0( j an( j Self-Manifestation ;” “ Creation and the Fall;” 
“ Redemption and Restoration ;” “ Successors of Origen ;” “ Histori¬ 
cal Services, General Characteristics, and Distinctive Doctrinal Com¬ 
plexion of Greek Theology;” “Reaction against Origenism;” and 
“ Subsequent History of Origenism.” 

It thus appears that we have a strict monograph on Origen, which 
in no sense pretends “to be a treatment of the third century.” 
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The author warns the reader that “this volume cannot claim to 
be written in the popular style adopted in some other volumes of the 
series, for the simple reason that the subject scarcely admits of being 
popularized.” Yet the work is clearly and delightfully written, and 
we think any reader who would be in the least inclined to look into 
these great subjects would be held from the first chapter to the last. 

The limits set for this notice do not admit of quotation, although 
the temptation is strong. The author’s appreciation of his subject is 
partly seen in this passage: 

In one sense Origen had no enemies. Nature is not so prolific in men of 
his moral and intellectual stature as to keep up an unbroken a P 0St0 ^f 
succession of this sort. These choice spirits that tower like Alpine p 
above the general level of humanity appear only at intervals upon t e st 
of history. They are, indeed, “the world’s epoch-makers, 

kings of learning, thought, and science.No one can stu y | s ^ 

and writings without being impressed with the greatness of his person i ) 
the versatility of his genius. His work in any single department o t eo^ 
cal study would have brought him fame, but he excelled in all epar m 
.... He was also at the same time a great Christian preacher, a e 
expositor, a devotional writer, and an orthodox traditionalist (p. 2I 3 )- 

J. W. Moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 


Der “ Verdienst ’’-Begriff in der christliche von 
Nach seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung ■« u e j 

Karl Hermann Wirth. I: Der “ Verdienst - e g 
Tertullian. II: Der “Verdienst”-Begn£f bei yy 
Leipzig: Dorffling & Franke, 1892 and 1901. P- 
M. 1.20; 3.60. terial 

In these two monographs the author has collected valuable ^ c j ear . 
from the sources, and has analyzed and expounded it with gre 
ness. On the basis of Tertullian’s sentence, “Nemo wdu & ^ 
Dei ] utendopromeretur , sed voluntati obsequendo" (“De ex or ^ es 
1), he sets forth the threefold classification of actions w * 
possible the conception of merit; *. e., (1) acts inherently evi j nyo j v j n g 
(2) acts morally permissible ( indulgentia Dei), and (3) acts 1 ^ 

special sacrifice {voluntas Dei). By renouncing the P r * vl ^ e t jjj r d 
second class and by voluntarily assuming the sacrifices 0 p Qr . 
class, one may earn ( mereri) a reward, the value of whic 
tioned to one’s merit. Fear of punishment and hope 0 r n 0 { 
the motives of the Christian life. This commercial cone 
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salvation was by Cyprian elaborated into the institution of penance 
under ecclesiastical supervision. The main part of the discussion is 
devoted to an exposition of the material gathered. A brief critique at 
the close of each volume shows the close parallel between the concep¬ 
tion under discussion and the ethical ideals of Roman stoicism. Great 
importance is attached to the pagan education of both Tertullian and 
Cyprian ; and to paganism is attributed their merit-system of morality. 

The greatest value in the books is to be found in the painstaking 
collating of quotations and references. In evaluating the material the 
author’s hostility to legalism leads him to emphasize its mechanical 
details to the almost total exclusion of the religious elements which 
modify this legalism. The somewhat audacious summary of the teach¬ 
ing of the New Testament in three extremely anti-legalistic texts 
(I, p. 52) is made the basis of the assertion that legalism must have a 
non-Christian origin. But do we not find, in the Shepherd of Hermas 
and in Justin’s Apology, the germ of the merit-system ? Did Tertullian 
do more than give explicit formulation to a conception already 
implicitly accepted by Christians ? An investigation of this sort should 
precede the author’s conclusion. It would have added to the value of 
the first monograph, if the difference between Tertullian the Catholic 
and Tertullian the Montanist, which is hinted at on p. 35, had been 
observed in the use of sources. The reader feels in both monographs 
that he has been studying phrases rather than fathoming the thoughts 
and ideals of the men in question; but the study is valuable as a con¬ 
tribution to the history of Christian ethics. 

Gerald Birney Smith. 

The University of Chicago. 

Anselm and His Work. By A. C. Welch. ( = “The World’s 
Epoch-Makers.”) New York : Scribner, 1901. Pp. xiv+ 
251. $1.25. 

Anselm is a conspicuous figure in the history of theology and 
philosophy. As a scholastic he is second only to Thomas Aquinas; 
as an ecclesiastical statesman he exerted a mighty and wholesome 
influence at a critical period in English history; as a monk he was 
exemplary; as a saint he has no superior. There are numerous biog¬ 
raphies and monographs of Anselm, but there was no short compre¬ 
hensive sketch which showed the man in his historical setting, and 
treated him as seen in his principal works. This service we think Dr. 
Welch has rendered in the volume before us. Perhaps the chapter 
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that will attract most attention is the ninth, on “ The First Exile and 
Cur Deus Homo.” Anselm in this work, “Why Did God Become 
Man ? ” was the first thinker to work out an elaborate and philosophical 
theory of the atonement. In this clear and beautiful treatise he 
becomes the author of what is known as the commercial theory of the 
atonement. In this theory he spoke to his age in terms that it could 
understand, and the theory has spread and had a very large following 
even down into our own times. The author makes a clear statement of 
the doctrine, appreciates it, and at the same time subjects it to a keen 
criticism. One of its greatest services was its rejection of the view 
that Christ’s death was a ransom paid to Satan. He thinks that the 
weakness of Anselm’s whole position is the legality through which it 
construes all God’s dealing with men : 

Sin is misunderstood when it is made synonymous with debt, and, since 
the obligations of conscience cannot be adequately represented as debt, since 
personal self-surrender is something essentially different from and richer t a 
the nice calculation of all that is due to God’s honor, the theory fails to inte 
pret, and therefore to educate, the moral nature, and fails even moreC °^ 
pletely to represent the soul’s hunger for the living God. I can trans er 
obligation of the purse; I cannot transfer an obligation of the conscience. 

I try to do it, I only hurt the conscience. If I think I have succee e 
is a sign of a blunted conscience. Another may pay the debt whic ano ^ 
has contracted, and the creditor will not too carefully ask whence comes ^ 
money which he gladly accepts. But no one can fulfil the 
very essence of which is that it rests on one man’s conscience, must e r 
nized in that man’s life, and must be fulfilled, if at all, by that man s pa 1 

(P P . 176, 177.) J Wi moncrief. 

The University of Chicago. 


L’£glise et les origines de la Renaissance. J e 
Guiraud. Paris : Lecoffre, 1902. Pp. 339 * Fr * ' 
“The movement of the Renaissance,” says M. ^ U ^ a ^ tterr i- 
produced by such various causes, and was developed in sue v 
tories, that it is difficult to distinguish with certainty its rst 0^ ^ 
In other words, there have been several revivals which have n °.^. QCt 
without influence on each other, and they have had t eir 
sources, like those tributaries which, converging from the mos 
separated parts, form by their union one great river. Roman 

It is the author’s purpose to show the contribution 0 t << ^ on j£ ace 
church to this great movement. He writes chapters on 
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I™'’ ’ “ The Art * at the Court of Avignon ; ” “ Humanism at the 
Court of Avignon ; “ The Arts at Rome in the Fourteenth Century ; ” 

Martin V.; ^ “ Eugene IV. and the Arts;” “Letters under 
“gemus “ N,cholas V. and the Arts;” “Nicholas V. and 

U ™ a ." ISm ’ Cardinals, Artists, and Humanists at the Middle of 

of Pig " ,m ■* *"' mii * 

The volume is well written, and the chapters are interesting and 
valuable discussions of the subjects coming within their range. The 
author, of course, has his own interpretations of the events, and is sure 
to meet opposition-most of all in the last chapter. It is the fifth 

History thC Se " eS entU1Cd “ Litrary 0f Instru «ion in Church 
The University of Chicago. 1 W ‘ M0NCR,EF ' 


Luther und die Kirchengeschichte nach seinen Schriften 
zunachst bis 1521. Vo„ W. K6hler. I : Untersuchende^ 
. , Abteilung: Die Ablassinstruction, die Bullen, Sym- 

bole, Conalien, und die Mystiker. Erlangen: Junge, 1000. 
371 - M. 10. G * 


The volume before us constitutes only the initial part of Kdhler’s 
monograph on “ Luther and Church History,” and this latter forms 

ur eg ! innm £ of a sti11 J arger work or series of works to be entitled 
_ Contributions to the Beginnings of Protestant Historiography.” 
U f u ^ become a historical personage of so surpassing importance 
a w atever seems calculated to throw the slightest light on the 
aevelopment of his methods of thought is of interest to the student of 
church history. Following a suggestion by Harnack, the author has, 
ya most a orious process, sought to make an exhaustive collection 
0 ut er s citations of earlier literature, and of the indirect indica- 
10ns o his acquaintance therewith in his primary writings. The pub- 
ncation of a monograph by Schaffer on “Luther as a Church 
historian (1897) by no means rendered the author’s undertaking 
bein ^’ in ^ is opinion, “a superstructure without a founda- 
T The questions that Kbhler seeks to answer are: “What did 
Luther know of church history and history of doctrine? From what 
ources did he derive his information? When did he acquire his 
now e ge of these subjects? How did he view and judge these 
ena s And why just so and not otherwise?” He places the chief 
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emphasis on the last two questions. The documents used by Luther 
in the writings of 1517-21 are the Instructio Summaria , issued by the 
archbishop-elector Albert of Mainz for the guidance of Tetzel and 
other indulgence-sellers, which was based upon a bull of Leo X. in 
regard to a new indulgence for the building of St. Peters; Leo swell 
known indulgence bull itself; Leo’s bull for Luther’s excommunica 
tion; the bull In Coma Domini; the so-called Apostolic Confession of 
Faith; the so-called Athanasian Symbol; the canons of the t 
Lateran council; the canons of the council of Basel; the canons 0 
the Nicene council; the canons of the council of Constance, an t e 
writings of John Huss; the writings of John Tauler; the works 0 t e 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite; and the writings of Hugo 0 
Victor, Bernard of Clairvaux, Bonaventura, and Gerson. In a con¬ 
cluding chapter the author discusses Luther’s historical appre ensio 
of mysticism. It will be noticed that a large proportion of the *n • 
ings included in the above list are mystical in their tendency, an 
well known that Luther was profoundly influenced ^ Staupl ’ 
mystic, and that as early as 1516 he published the “ German f? ^ 
with the warmest commendation, placing this work side y si 
the writings of Augustine and Tauler. That he had long 
earnest student of the writings of Augustine goes wit ou 
The author rightly regards mysticism as, in the case of u er, ^ 
ping-stone from his complete distrust of the regular at 0 ^ 

salvation to trust in the salvation by grace revealed in ™ Qts 0 f 
book, with its succeeding part or parts, is one that future s 

Luther’s theology cannot afford to overlook. 

Albert Henry Newman. 

Baylor University, 

Waco, Tex. 


Luthers Theologie in ihrer geschichtlichen KOstlin. 

UND IHREM INNEREN ZUSAMMENHANG. Von JU gj n de. 

Zweite, vollstandig umgearbeitete Auflage. g, 

Stuttgart: Steinkopf, I 9 0I \ ^P* x 49 1 » 1 

I2 .8°. . 

When Kostlin published the first edition of this £°° a ^ ater jal 
nothing similar to it was in existence. Since then t e .g c stu dy 
has been greatly increased by new discoveries, and the sci a j ter 
of Luther’s theology in particular has been very frmt u • ^ ^ 

forty years the veteran historian has rewritten the entire 
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greater fulness and precision for which years of added study have 
qualified him. 

These two volumes are a most valuable companion piece to Kost- 
lin’s Life of Luther. The first volume is, in fact, a biography from 
another point of view. It discusses the main outward events of his 
life, but only in so far as they contributed to fashioning his thought. 
It was the secret of Luther’s power that his doctrine was the product 
of his life. His ideas cannot be understood apart from his experiences. 
The spiritual struggles of his youth, his contact with mysticism, the 
conflict between the spiritual certainties which had been wrought out 
in him and the doctrines and practices of his church, his opposition 
against Roman Catholicism on the one side and the ultra-Protestant¬ 
ism of Carlstadt and Zwingli on the other—all these left a chemical 
deposit in the sum of truth as he held it. The first volume of Kostlin’s 
book is a most interesting history of this spiritual process. It was an even 
more delicate task to inquire how much of Luther’s theology was really 
Luther’s, and how much had been merely taken over by him without 
real scrutiny. • Only some portions of theology were melted down by 
the heat of his personal experience and cast into new molds, and he 
hardly became conscious of some of the contradictions between the 
inherited and the renovated portions. 

In the second volume Kostlin arranges in systematic form the 
finished product of Luther’s thought. The chapters deal with “ The 
Scriptures as the Source and Norm of Truth;” “God, the Triune;” 
“ God and His Creatures, Especially Angels and Devils ; ” “The Condi¬ 
tion of Man before Redemption ; ” “ Christ the Redeemer and Lord ; ” 
“The Word and the Sacraments;” “The Church;” “The Unfold¬ 
ing of Christian Morality in its Various Aspects ; ” “The Last Things.” 

The author has maintained throughout the dignified tranquillity 
of purely historical investigation. He has resisted the temptation to 
apply Luther’s theology as a plaster to blister the back of modern 
theology. But the readers are not estopped from making the applica¬ 
tion. 

Walter Rauschenbusch. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 

Thomas Wolsey, Legate and Reformer. By Ethelred L. 
Taunton. New York: Lane, 1902. Pp. xx+254. $ 6. 

This interesting volume is a thorough examination of Wolsey in 
his relations as an ecclesiastical statesman. This work, the author 
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thinks, has never been done before. Wolsey was first and last a 
churchman, but this, the most prominent feature in his character, has 
been thrown into the background by his great achievements in the 

secular sphere. , 

The author has gone to the original documents, and has considered 
every scrap of evidence that could have any bearing on the subject 
He does not appear as the champion of Wolsey, but merely as one 
seeking the truth. The result seems to us a remarkably candid and 

convincing discussion. „ 

The author is a Roman priest, loyal to the Roman church, tie 
has no sympathy with the Reformation, as it came through t e 
learning, Luther and Calvin. But he does recognize fully t e n 
of reformation—the shortcomings, even the gross immora ity,o s 
of the popes and clergy. He thinks, however, that reformation s 
have taken place within the church. Wolsey throughout is 
career was a loyal and consistent Romanist. All his striving 
position and honor were that he might use these in reforming^ ^ 
monks and clergy and advance the cause of Rome. He 1 use 
ingenuity to be made a legate, but as soon as he got the com 
he instituted thoroughgoing reforms. He did aspire to ec0 ® 
and worked to that end, but it was with a view to glorifying ^ ^ 
and to the enlightenment and glorification of Christen‘ om ^ s0 
celebrated divorce case, which was Wolsey’s undoing, IS 
the author claims, was in the main consistent and uprig t. 
fall his true greatness and genuine piety came out. ^ 

Despoiled of all his goods and shut out from the presence of 
enemies, who knew and dreaded his influence, stripped o a or eyto 


ua uumv.1^, —and a prey 

and basely accused of high treason, stricken in body and sou , & occas j on 

grief which reveals a highly sensitive nature, Wolsey arose o serV j ce 
and showed the true nobility of his soul. He found in o an 
an abundant consolation for his earthly disgrace. 

Taunton squarely faces the evidence as to Wolsey s i ^ j t 
it at least not fully convincing, 

that could tolerate Alexander U ■» 

look mildly upon such lapse 


children, and finds 
with the comment: “An age 
certainly, while pope, had a son, would 
on the part of a cardinal.” 

The publishers have given us an elegant piece 
trations are exceptionally good. 


The University of Chicago. 


of work. Theill*- 
J. w. MoNCRIEf' 
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Die Geschichtsquellen des Bisthums Monster. Bd. V und 
VI: Kerssenbrochs Wiedertdufergeschichte. Herausgegeben 
von H. Detmer. Munster: Theissing, 1899-1900. Pp. ix 
+ 1459. M. 36. 

It is a matter of regret to the editors and the reviewer that this 
highly important work should have come to hand too long after the 
dates of publication to admit of such a review as it deserves. As a 
youth Kerssenbroch was an eyewitness of some of the transactions of 
the Munster kingdom, and as a resident schoolmaster during a consid¬ 
erable part of the succeeding generation he had free access to the docu¬ 
mentary materials preserved in the city and was able by painstaking 
inquiry to elicit much information from eyewitnesses. As a Roman 
Catholic he was deeply prejudiced against the Anabaptists in general, 
and he could hardly be expected to deal fairly with the fanatics of 
Munster who, in so many ways, outraged religion and morality; but 
his laboriously written history is by far the most important of the con¬ 
temporary writings. Strange to say, it brought him no credit, but, on 
the other hand, its publication was prohibited by the city authorities, 
and he was deprived of his position and compelled to leave the city. 
The trouble seems to have been that so many influential families of 
the next generation, when the work was ready for publication, were 
scandalized by the exhibition of the participation of their ancestors 
and other relatives in the Munster revolution. The introduction by 
Detmer consists of 462 pages (in German), and the text of Kerssen- 
broch’s work (in Latin) covers 997 pages. It seems doubtful whether 
the details of Kerssenbroch’s life, including everything that can be 
learned regarding his literary and research work, his pedagogical 
activity, and his sufferings at the hands of the authorities, are of suffi¬ 
cient importance to justify so lengthy a treatment. Kerssenbroch’s 
work has been freely used by nearly all the later writers on the history 
of the Munster kingdom, notably by Cornelius and Keller, and consid¬ 
erable portions have been published from time to time; but it is a 
great satisfaction to the student of Anabaptist history that the entire 
work has now been made available in a critical edition. Detmer, who 
is chief librarian in the Royal Pauline Library of Munster, was already 
widely known for his contributions to Anabaptist history, and ranks 
high among the masters of research in this realm. 

Albert Henry Newman. 

Baylor University, 

Waco, Tex. 
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Du Bois: Cardinal et premier ministre (1656-1723). Par P. 
Bliard. 2 vols. Paris: Lethielleux, 1901. Pp. vi +4 > 
488. Fr. 12. 

Du Bois was one of the most calumniated men of his own day, and 
has been one of the most maligned persons of history ever since, 18 
work is in a sense a rehabilitation. Yet it is not a special p ea 
history. The author gives us an insight into his method: 

In order to disengage the true character of the mini ^.°^^ r h e f^ 

I have examined the accusations made against him m the ig 
authentic documents; I have admitted all of these to witness, an a 
make a minute inquiry. Some witnesses are entirely disinteres e , ^ 

strong opponents, and some are friends. Often I have^given ew ^ hjs 
dences which he multiplied in personal and secret letters, ^ 

voluminous correspondence with care, hoping to find m t ese p ’ 
without preparation, from day to day, in haste, often un er ^ 

emotion, the faithful echo of his thoughts and his sentimen s. . . ^ ^ ^ 
neither a panegyric nor a rehabilitation which I offer to e an( j 

purely and simply some pages of history written without pr ] 
without pretension. . ,, 

Du Bois was bom in 1656 near Tulle; was tonsure ' . 

came to Paris in 1672, where he studied in the c assies, ^ 
and theology at the Maisondieu for seven years. ® 1 ^ 

hard study and penury; his habits, far from * S f S The f u ture 

traducers love to say, were u par faitement irrlproc ia e. ^ was 
cardinal-minister’s first step upward came in 1687, w ^ 
appointed tutor to the Duke of Chartres, LouisiXI . s n p 

Du Bois’s relation with the young Duke of Ch oDDrobrious 

have far-reaching influence. Father Bliard finds t at 1 ^ historic 

reputation originated at this time, but declares t a 1 ^y^ng 
injustice to assert that the preceptor betrayed his trus . ^ ^ a 

Duke of Chartres grew to manhood, his character j s c ] e arly 

poisonous flower. This viciousness and profligacy, mr [ l0ra Iity of 
demonstrated to have been due to the influence o * e may not be 
French high-life at this time upon a weak nature, an .^ ocence 
ascribed to the malign influence of Du Bois, proofs 0 w ^. g conn ec- 
the author shows (Vol. I, pp. 27-41). If * s interesting, ^ p er ^i nS , in 
tion, to note that an American author, Mr. James re ^ ^. g tact> 
France under the Regency , was the first historian to pom ^ e p raV a- 
as also the notable nature of Cardinal Fleury s reforms- ^ ^ tcm p. 
tion of the Duke of Chartres’s character began when e ^ ere j s not 
tations of camp life with the army in Flanders in 1 9 1, 
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room to dwell upon the proofs thereof, but every thorough reader of 
French history owes it to himself to become acquainted with the pages 
which cover this demonstration (Vol. I, pp. 34, 40-42, 47, 48, 57-60). 

Having demolished the tradition which ascribes the ruining of the 
Duke of Chartres to Du Bois, our author seeks to dispose of the tale of 
the relation of Du Bois with the celebrated Ninon, one of the most 
famous courtesans of France in the seventeenth century. This fabric 
of scandal, built by low-minded courtiers in the time of the regency, 
falls to the ground when it is made plain that the lady was seventy- 
four years of age when Du Bois first met her! 

The summation of this examination is, first, that Du Bois was made 
the scapegoat of the Duke of Orleans, who defamed him in order to 
excuse the waywardness of his son, and, second, that his enemies 
maligned him in the days of his power, reviving and amplifying old 
scandals. 

Louis XIV. seems to have not believed, or to have ignored, the 
accusations made against him, for in 1698 the king sent Du Bois to 
London. The choice was not a happy one, for Du Bois was detested 
by the Huguenots who had found refuge in England, and by English 
Protestants, so that he was recalled at the end of two months. This 
calls attention to another source of hostility to Du Bois. Father Bliard 
classes with the scandal-mongers of the court 11 chroniqueurs jansSnistcs 
ct pamphlitaires impies ,” who united to blacken his memory (Vol. I, p. 
107). 

Du Bois’s failure in London eclipsed his career for a time. From 
political precaution, and owing to the powerful opposition of.the 
Princess des Ursins, Louis XIV. kept him in Paris instead of sending 
him in some official capacity to the army of Italy. It lent color to the 
story of the gossips that the Duke of Chartres was also denied a place 
of command, “ while all the bastards were continued in the service,” a 
circumstance which occasioned a violent quarrel between the king and 
his brother, and indirectly induced the sudden death of the latter. 
Poor Du Bois, having already acquired a bad name, was now accused 
of having poisoned the Duke of Orleans! The writings of the time, 
both official dispatches and private memoirs, abound with statements 
of this monstrous suspicion. Aside from the practical impossibility of 
achieving such a result, the fact that Du Bois was never examined, but 
on the contrary preferred in honor, ought to dispose of these fables to 
the mind of an unprejudiced reader. Moreover, through all these 
trying times the good bishop of Cambrai believed in Du Bois and 
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supported him, and F£n«on is the purest and holiest man of God of , 
the entire era, save St. Vincent de Paul, a man who had suffered official 
disgrace and exile from court because of his fearless utterances regar 
ing the evils from which France was suffering (Vol. I, p. IIO i ^»PP’ 
l f 27 2). 

With the death of Louis XIV. and the regent’s petit coup d'ild 
the days of Du Bois’s obscurity were ended. From this point on t o 
author treads a more familiar and more proved road. We are not q 
so certain, though, of the writer’s touch. It seems as if he magni 
the English hatred of France, for England was willing to swallowpn 
and tradition for the sake of peace. The author shows t at u ^ 
vainly urged the regent to some positive policy in 1715? a 
pointed out the necessity of an alliance of England, France, an 
land, to guarantee the peace of Utrecht, in order that ^ ur °P e m ^ 
have peace, and finally achieved that purpose in spite 0 t e s 0 ' 
Orleans and “la fih)re de rancure et de jalousie de P lusteu ”‘° d 
France .” The Spanish documents written to the court of Phihp ■ 
those of The Hague and in the British foreign office, now for ^ 

time published, throw clear light upon the foreign po icy 
French government in this epoch. Du Bois was the He 

triple alliance of 1719 which guaranteed the peace o ^ r ° 
received the cardinal’s hat as his reward. But the honors 0 s 
diplomacy and the prize of prelatical purple could not 1 * ^ 

of ill-epithet under which Du Bois lived and ie » ^ 

breath of evil fame, grown ranker in the vile days of t e reg ^ 
unjustly dims the mirror of his life. It is this mist w 

Bliard has tried to wipe away. careful. 

The proofreading of the English quotations has ^jied 

and the Whigs, both in text and notes, are almost invari 
“Wighs” (pp. 1, 121, 125, 126, 127, and passim)] etc. 

James Westfall Thompson 

The University of Chicago. 

Die Mystik im Aufgange des neuzeitlichen 

und ihr Verhaltniss zu modernen welt tq0I> pp. 
Von Rudolph Steiner. Berlin: Schwetsc » 
vii + 118. M. 2. § Dosmen p- 

It is a brusque statement that Harnack makes in h is ot become 
schichte (Vol. II, p. 378) when hesays: “ A mystic who does 
a Roman Catholic is a dilettante.” In this case, 1 s 
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before him in his Pietismus (Vol. II, p. 12): “There is really no 
normal mysticism, except in connection with a hermit life. The love 
for it, widely prevalent among evangelical Christians, is a dilettantism 
mus.” But this book of Steiner’s takes the breath away. The author, 
who delivered it as a course of lectures in a Berlin parlor, has dedi¬ 
cated one of his previous writings to Haeckel. He says he is uncon¬ 
cerned even if he should be dumped among heretics ( verketzert ) with 
*Haeckel. And lest there should be any doubt of his acquaintance with 
Haeckel’s philosophy, he informs the reader that he has delivered 
thirty lectures on that teacher’s WeltrdthseL Steiner is a materialist, 
physicist, or what not, denying the personality of God. He tells us 
that, as Copernicus found out that the earth is only a star among stars, 
so modern physicists have proved that man is but one in an infinite 
throng of living creatures—worm, fish, beast—all of which are by 
blood his kin. Now, how can such a thinker be at one with Bruno and 
Paracelsus, and, forsooth, Eckart, Tauler, Ruysbroeck, and Angelus 
Silesius, whose teachings he essays to set forth ? For he finds they are 
all in essential agreement with him, though some of these mystics did 
not know it. 

This is the process by which Steiner arrives at this novel conclusion: 
These mystics from Eckart (died 1327 A. D.) to Silesius (died 1677 
A. D.) were all in the last analysis concerned to expound the Greek 
motto, “Know thyself,” which means nothing more than that all things 
in the universe come to their full meaning only as they enter the 
higher perceptions of man. The awakening of the self in man is the 
spiritual rebirth, regeneration, of all things in the world. Du Bois- 
Reymond was wrong when in his “ Igtiorabimus” address of 1876 he 
said that we are sensible of the manifestations of the ultimate essence, 
but we cannot penetrate to the essence itself. On the contrary, says 
our author, this essence we come to know fully through the inner self. 
Eckart proposed to be an orthodox Christian, but he missed it. He 
was concerned to perceive this final essence which has its image in 
man, and which he sometimes called God. Did he not say, “ This little 
spark in us, it is God,” and, “ The eye with which I see is the same eye 
with which God sees” ? These, and many of Eckart’s other quoted 
sayings, prove that what is called God is the subjective realization of 
the “all-life,” the “ world-soul.” 

So Steiner says of Tauler that he did not intend to think of God, 
but to think after a God-like fashion (“ will nicht Gott den ken, sondern 
er will gdttlich denken,” p. 38). It is good company in which the 
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author places himself. His good taste is to be admired. But, if the 
dead were to rise up, they would be startled to find themselves wa ng 
with one who repudiates the Supreme One, whom it was t eir 
aim to become united with. Much of Eckart’s language is pantheistic. 
That is the form. But he was no pantheist. Tauler offers ar 
ground for any such interpretation, and Ruysbroeck, againi an agai » 
distinctly disavows pantheistic conceptions. As for Angelus 1 • 

the many expressions which Steiner quotes, if taken wi ou 
explanation of the poet’s personality and his sweet hymns, m y 
be interpreted to teach pantheism, or modern physicisra, 1 w • 
The language of these Christian mystics is tropical, ofte g J 
exaggerated, susceptible of misapprehension to the uvwny ^ 
make them sharers in the philosophy of Haeckel and 
this book is grotesque, even as it would be to say ■* • ^ 

of water on which the sun shines is the same as t e ey g 
the socket. David s. Schaff. 

Lane Theological Seminary, 

Cincinnati, O. 


Sketches in the Evolution of English C jj ACK ennal 
Carew Lecture for 1900-1901. By Alexand 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1901. Pp. viu + 53 - ' 

In this volume of lectures, delivered at Hartford Theo og*a„ ^ 
nary, 1900-1901, the author has outlined what e con , g n gjish 
been the spiritual forces and conditions which have 
Congregationalism what it is today. under s j x 

With a broad and loyal spirit, he has treated is su^ - at i on - 

heads: “The Problem of the English Reformation, 
alism before Robert Browne,” “Presbyterians an . < s » “Seven- 
“ Reactions and Revivals,” “Congregationalists and Angn ’ regat ion- 

teenth Century Independents and Twentieth Century 


alists.” n( j Anglic 2111 

The great problem felt alike by Separatist, uri an,^ ^ ma tter 
was how to reconcile conscience and patriotism^ Congr e * 

of ecclesiastical doctrine and worship. The: P ar . p r jor to 
gationalism took in the solution of this pro em ^ con ductof 
Browne’s day, and is seen, in germ, in the teac mg ^ - n prank- 
Wiclif and his “ poor priests.” Starting there, an a v ^ both 
fort, Congregational independency slowly asserte 
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internal controversy and fidelity under persecution. Modified and 
developed by the various contemporary ecclesiastical movements and 
by adverse political legislation, English Congregationalism passed 
through the eras of separation, toleration, religious equality, and now 
“ has ended in fellowship,” a reunion, not by uniformity, but by federa¬ 
tion. 

In its scholarship, lucidity, and generous treatment the book is a 
valuable addition to the literature of English church history, while 
the author’s evident fairness in acknowledging the debt Congrega¬ 
tionalism owes to others is most refreshing. Note his closing words: 

There has been no church in the land from which it has not learned some¬ 
thing; no great religious awakening which has not brought it light and 
impulse. The church system is to be estimated not less by its readiness to 
receive instruction from all quarters than by its own simple, sufficient testi¬ 
mony. 

W. P. Behan. 

Christmas Evans, The Preacher of Wild Wales. His Coun¬ 
try, His Times, and His Contemporaries. By Paxton 
Hood. New York: American Tract Society, 1901. Pp. 
xi + 420. 50.75. 

Nowhere, outside of this volume, can be found in the English 
tongue so faithful and vivid a portrayal of the life, character, and work 
of Christmas Evans. As we peruse these pages we see him struggling 
with poverty, into which he was born, strenuously striving against 
almost insurmountable obstacles to acquire the bare rudiments of an 
education, beginning to preach with diffidence and trembling, but 
encouraged and helped by his devoted wife until at last he becomes 
conscious of his power, and vast audiences, eagerly flocking to hear 
him, are touched, swayed, and melted by the might of his eloquence. 
He had but one eye, yet, when fairly under way in his sermon, it so 
gleamed and flashed that Robert Hall said: “That’s a piercer; an 
eye, sir, that could light an army through a wilderness in a dark 
night.” For his great services his compensation was very meager. 
He served all the churches of his denomination on the island of 
Anglesea, for twenty years, for ^17 a year. Yet he was always giving 
to others. Like his Master, he forgot himself that he might bless 
even the penurious and the unthankful. 

In the last of the volume the author has given us some of Evans’s 
characteristic sermons, and, while it is impossible to transfer to English 
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the peculiar charm and power of Welsh diction, still in this translation 
we are made to feel something of the eloquence of this masterful 
preacher. 

Like all great preachers, he was a hard worker. He ha so 
unwavering faith in Jesus Christ. He walked in fellowship with o 
It seemed to be natural for him to say, with his dying breath, to some 
who stood near him : “Preach Christ to the people, brethren. Loot 
at me: in myself I am nothing but ruin, but in Christ I am eave 
and salvation.” Then, repeating a verse of a favorite Welsh hymn, e 
waved his hand, and exclaimed, “ Good-bye 1 Drive on, an e 

asleep. , . 

The author has also given us some charming sketches o a arg 
group of Evans’s contemporaries. His book is an important is 
contribution to homiletical literature, and introduces us in a 
ing way to Welsh preachers and Welsh preaching. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 

Le clergE de France pendant la Revolution (i7^9' i 799) 
Par Edmond BirE. Lyon: Vitte, 1901. Pp- 3 9 - 
M. BirE has united in this volume fourteen book reviews* 
at different times from 1893 to 1899. These studies form an 
ing introduction to the latest historical works upon the renc 
during the Revolution. The title of the book reviewed supp^ 

the title to the chapter. But M. BirE does something ni^j e 
simply analyze these fourteen works; he frequently supp 1 ^ ^ 

critical or supplementary material, the result of his own stu 

Revolution. ... almost 

The works reviewed were written almost wholly by a 
without exception the subject chosen was a limited one *ff ' t u ^ Un 
pendant la Rivolution } I* dioche de Nantes pendant a ^ va } Q . 
Iveque cons titutionel, or Un curl d'autrefois; and, as a r ^| e a 

able material was collected that in the future will ma e ^ 
comprehensive and reliable history of the church unn 

years. . although 

Although M. Bird is evidently hostile to the Revo u 10 ^ 
the writers of the works reviewed are Catholic priests, 411 polemic 
is published by a Catholic publishing house, there is v ® r y * ^ ^ e y 

in these chapters, and a very evident desire to descri e * ocesear e 
were. Many of the local studies of curd, of bishop, or 0 
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typical, and present vivid pictures of the suffering and the heroism of 
the clergy such as will be sought for in vain even in the larger histo¬ 
ries of the Revolution. It should not be forgotten, however, by those 
who read this volume, that it does not tell the whole history of the 
clergy during the Revolution. There is a political side to that history, 
suggested in the dying cry of more than one poor soul, Vive Dieuf 
Vive le roi/ but not found in the volumes reviewed by M. BirA 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

The University of Nebraska, 

Lincoln, Neb. 


The Reformation of the Nineteenth Century. Historical 
Sketches Dealing with the Rise and Progress of the Religious 
Movement Inaugurated by Thomas and Alexander Camp¬ 
bell. By J. H. Garrison. St. Louis: The Christian Pub¬ 
lishing Co., 1901. Pp. 514. $ 2 . 

The marked growth of the Church of the Disciples during the 
past decade challenges the attention of all persons interested in the 
religious developments of our time; and this book presents in 
admirable form just the information one seeks in acquainting himself 
with the details of the history and progress of this body of our fellow- 
Christians. The movement in behalf of a church which shall unite all 
believers on the principle that makes Jesus Christ the supreme object 
of faith, and loyalty to him the supreme test of fellowship, cannot have 
many obstacles in the way, for, if we mistake not, the vast majority of 
Evangelical Christians are already building on that foundation. It 
must be frankly admitted that denominationalism is not a popular -ism 
today. The name which is above every name is honored alike by us 
all, and we are a unit now in what are commonly recognized as the 
essentials of faith. 

The difficulty in the position of those who claim to take the Bible 
as the expression of their faith, without formulating that faith in some 
definite expression, is candidly conceded; and the inevitable result has 
been, in connection with this movement of the Church of the Disciples, 
that all kinds of doctrine have been preached by all kinds of men. 
This result has been overcome more and more, as the narrative in these 
chapters makes it clear, by the increasing stress laid upon the exalta¬ 
tion of the Lord Jesus as immanent in the church and transcendent 
over the church. 

The character sketch of Alexander Campbell is of marked interest 
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to any Christian of whatever name, and acquaintance with such i 
devoted follower of the Master cannot fail to inspire one with dentes 
for a closer walk with his Savior. Of real spiritual value is the record 
herein presented of men whose yearning is for a church cleansed ot 
carnality and built upon the one foundation of Christ. A ' n0 “ g 
in all denominations, there exists today a unity of ear 1 e 
leads to co-operation and to fellowship of the most genuine sort 
The visions of such men as the Campbells are finding reai» 1 '« 
the number increases of those who are keeping the unity o 
in the bond of peace. Frank m . Carson. 

Chicago, III. 

Constantinople and its Problems, its Peoples. ^ ght , 
Religions and Progress. By Henry Otis w 
I llustrated. Chicago: Revell, 1901. Pp. 298. i ■ 5 ^ 

In this collection of seven loosely related essays upon “ C°» st “' 
nople and its Problems” Dr. Dwight adds another volume results0 ( 
and rapidly increasing collection of books which contain ja 

the observation and experience of men who have s P e “ “ « mission- 

missionary service. It is distinctly better than many o inc j. 

ary books,” however—less “preachy,” freer from P 1 ™ 1 * syn ,pathetic 
dent and comment, wider in its outlook, more to era n0 means 

in its judgments. The Turk, as Dr. Dwight depicts learn ing. 

without his attractive qualities. He respects w at e nee( j Sj0 r 

He is not complacently insensible to his deficiencies ^ 

altogether reluctant to accept the offered gifts o wes e ^ 

He is reading the newspapers which Christians own an 
relinquishes to Christians the keeping of his accoun s > rec 0 gniz- 
his banks, and the building of his mosques. He is 111 Christian 
able, if slow, progress in provision for popular e uca p r . 

missions in Turkey gain few Moslem converts, u ^ working 
Dwight’s book convinced that the leaven of Christian ^ missiona ry 
nevertheless. The women who now form a majority ° t he little 
force of the American board at Constantinople are ga mothers 

children into kindergartens and visiting Greek an wee kly family 

in their wretched homes with the Bible in their han s. ^ ^ Qr t hree 
newspaper and a monthly illustrated paper for chi ren^ by 

languages are carried into all parts of the empire. ^ 00 about 

“ an uncontroversial but thoroughly Christian press are 
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the streets of Constantinople and bought to be read in far-distant 
regions. Skilled Christian workers are always going about among 
the journeyman laborers who have come up to the city from country 
homes, with friendly offers of service, helping them to write letters and 
to send their wages to their families, and calling them together in the 
evening for Bible teaching. This is not a work which furnishes much 
material for imposing missionary statistics. But none the less it is the 
proclamation of the good news of the kingdom of Christ. 

A. K. Parker. 

The University of Chicago. 


Monuments of the Early Church. A Handbook of Christian 
Archaeology. (=“Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiqui¬ 
ties.”) By Walter Lowrie. New York: Macmillan, 1901. 
Pp. xxii + 432. $1.75. 

This work is an introduction to the study of the monuments of the 
early Christian church, covering the period from the second to the 
sixth century inclusive, marking the decline of classic art, and revealing 
the new artistic impulse of the art of the Middle Ages. The work 
comprises a discussion of (1) “ Christian Cemeteries,” (2) “ Christian 
Architecture,” (3) “ Pictorial Art,” (4) “ Minor Arts,” (5) “ Civil and 
Ecclesiastical Dress.” The author presents in a systematic way the 
results arrived at by scholars and gives to the work a distinctly crea¬ 
tive stamp of his own. The book contains nearly two hundred illus¬ 
trations and a detailed exposition of the more important monuments. 

Christian art as a phase of the classic is seen especially in Christian 
architecture, in the author’s discussion of the Christian basilica. The 
appropriateness of this style of building for Christian worship suggests 
that it did not come suddenly into existence, but that it must have had 
a development through the centuries of persecution. Technically 
speaking, the preparatory development of the Christian basilica is a 
part of the history of Roman architecture. The individual elements 
that enter into the basilica are for the most part of Greek origin. 
Roman architecture bridges the gap between Greek and Christian 
architecture and perfected itself in the elaboration of the principle of 
the arch, which developed the idea of the dome, the most character¬ 
istic feature of the Christian basilica. The adaptation of the dome 
to a quadrilateral base, i. *., the domed basilica, represents “the 
crowning and unsurpassed achievement of the early Christian period. 
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No Christian monument is more venerable, none more inseparably 
associated with the history of the church.” 

At the end of the first century we find the Christians worshiping 
in private houses. Early in the fourth century they are using the 
fully developed basilica. Monuments are silent in regard to t is 
history. The author traces the origin of the church, the Christian 
basilica, to the “ Roman private house (under the concurrent in uence 
ot the various types of public architecture) and to the simple cu to 
the disciples who gathered there during the age of persecution. 
Lord’s Supper, which was held originally in conjunction with the agap , 
in a private house, has been one of the chief factors regu ati 
Christian architecture, and nowhere more obviously than in t e case 
the basilica. The names domus del , domus columbae, ecclesia[t. , 
houses consecrated exclusively to Christian worship), which we 
use at the time of the separation of the eucharist from t e 
about the middle of the second century, favor this interpretation. . 

Our notice is confined to architecture, but detailed in 
also given concerning the catacombs, painting, sculpture, ^ ^ 
miniatures, and ecclesiastical utensils, dress, etc. In an app 
carefully selected bibliography appears. 

This book, in throwing new light, from monumen as » ^ 
the life of the early Christian church, shows the character o 
which is being accomplished at the American Schoo 0 ^ 

Studies in Rome, where the author was for some time fel ow 
tian archaeology. ^ ^ Noon. 

The University of Chicago. 

Weihnachten in Kirche, Kunst und Volksleben. .Y^ungen. 

Rietschel. Mit 4 Kunstbeilagen und 15 po. 160. 

Bielefeld und Leipzig: Velhagen & Klasing, 19 



This is the fifth in a series of illustrated monograp an d 

subjects. The volumes do not seem to be connecte m ^^cco’’ 
the titles pertain to many different fields of study> r0Da „ j u dg- 
to “The Renaissance,” and from “The Chase to ^ ser iesare 
ing from the volume now before me, the illustrations 0 Q ne 

from good artistic sources and are reproduced with artis 1 to |j n( j 

does not take up a book thus profusely illustrate exp ^ ^ 

the literary material of a very high order. But one 1 
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appointed in this volume, for Professor Rietschel writes with much 
learning of almost every aspect of Christmas, from its origin to the 
most recent features of its observance in Germany and other countries. 
The topics under which he arranges the literature which he has used 

nf eS r hiS Cntire Work : (*) “ The Christmas Festival 

the Church; (2) “Christmas and Art;” (3) “The Christmas 
Manger; (4) “Christmas Hymns;” ( S ) “Christmas Plays;” (6) 
Chnstm^ Customs;” ( 7 ) “Christmas Fairs;” and (8) “The Christ¬ 
mas Tree. The treatise - for the book deserves to be called a treatise 
is well arranged and written in an attractive style. It deserves a 
p ace in the library of the scholar, and its beauty will make it a favorite 
Christmas present in German families. 

The University of Chicago. Franklin Johnson. 


Typical Modern Conceptions of God ; or, The Absolute of Ger¬ 
man Romant, c Idealism and of English Evolutionary Agnos- 
l" s “: W,th a Constructive Essay. By Joseph Alexander 
Leighton. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1001. 
Pp. xu + i 9 o. gi.io. y 

The conceptions of God that are here subjected to explication and 
criticism are those of Fichte, Hegel, Schleiermacher, and' Spencer. 
« CSe ( ° ur 4 inkers were chosen for a comparative study, the writer 
ys, because of the typical and partially complementary character 
their respective treatments of the problem of the Absolute.” Pro- 
essor eighton is an absolute monist, approximating closely to that 
ype of neo-Hegelianism represented by Professor Royce, and the 
tical as well as the constructive part of the book is written, of 
urs e, rom that point of view. The exposition, which is based on an 
thm, ““ sources > * s painstaking and faithful to the original 

. , g ’ an ? man y of th e criticisms, especially those on Spencer’s 
octrme of the unknowable, are just and discriminating. 

... . “ e construct *ve essay presents the doctrine of the Absolute in its 

irrowth 1 V?i- thC lm P llcations of experience, to the genesis and 
5°! r ° f . thc ‘“dividual, to the time-process, and as the immediately 
experienced unity of will and thought. The author tries to preserve 

tneconsdouspe^onaHty of God and of man> an(J the validjty of mora , 

. nc . ,ons ’ ut expresses himself ambiguously on the question of 
are weli* 111 ^mortality. Many things said in favor of the positions taken 
sai , ut some of the difficulties, in our judgment invincible, 
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are skimped instead of being grappled with. The P osit ‘ ve treat “ e ") 
is too concise for much illuminating work, but it is probably as clear 

as the space limits would permit. Benjamin Lewis Hobson. 

The McCormick Theological Seminary. 

Through Science to Faith. By Newman Smyth. New York. 
Scribner, 1902 . Pp. x + 282 . $ 1.25 , net. 

Natural theology finds a new voice and a new method in a book 
like this. Teleology of the Paley type had falleni into diis P ^ 
because it rested upon a mechanical conception of the wor , 
doctrine of design was too narrowly conceived. Its e 
somewhat arbitrarily selected. It was a philosop y w ic , ^ 

said, “ looked on the stars themselves as set m the sky 
see our way across the street.” But a real teleology was no 
manently abandoned because of a false method an a wrong 
view ; for there is “ an end toward which the whole creation moves 
Dr. Smyth’s book is a contribution toward what n,a 3 r n0 io 

erly be called a renaissance of teleology. “ The act o Qn 

nature” is the keynote of the book. Two things are a PP the 
almost every page: the author’s sympathy with t e me conv i C . 

general conclusions of biological science; and is invin . j^. 

lion that these facts »,y b. «o l.top««l “ 1 “'“ « 

gent and moral direction; in other words, a real teleology, 

universe is taken impartially and as a whole. u rtcn italitvof 

In a most refreshing manner, this volume discloses the 
Dr. Smyth’s mind toward the truth. The apologetic an p t h e 

tude is conspicuously absent. Science is not use to o 
received conclusions of faith. The motive is obvious y ca are the 
method inductive. At each step the first question as e is, ^ ^ 
facts ? and the second, What is the interpretation of the ^ ^ 
interpretation in terms of “ direction in nature, is o cours seen 

larger doctrine of “design,” a conviction that things, ^ ^ Qnly 

widely enough, can be interpreted 44 sub specie aeterm * ^ cithcr 

radical objection to the spirit and temper of the oo t ma king 

from those who are content with perpetual analysis wi some 

any attempt toward synthesis, or from those who wis to m conten t. 
traditional synthesis, and who object to any examination n0f w jH 
But to an increasing number this discussion will be we c 
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the discovery of tentative processes, or even of mistaken judgments, 
vitiate the large aim and spirit of the writer. Even if every detail had 
to suffer revision in the light of fuller knowledge, the author’s words 
would still remain true, quite as true and valid as any postulate of 
thought, that the world “ is intelligible only as a process of thought. 
We only make a needless riddle of natural law if we say evolution 
moves evidently toward an end, and with increasing determination ; 
yet it has no end-result as a goal. Nature going on always without 
reason would be forever something inexplicable to reason. We have 
acquired reason ; we turn and look back, and evolution seems rational. 
‘I know’ — so man’s self-consciousness finds its supreme expression in 
the absolute certainty of the Son of man — ‘whence I came and 
whither I go.’ ” 

Frederic E. Dewhurst. 

Chicago, III. 

Eating the Bread of Life: A Study of John vi. 30ff., and its 
Relation to the Lord’s Supper. Bv Werner H. K. 
Soames. London: Stock, 1901. Pp. viii +197. 2s. 6d.,^/. 

The Agap£ and the Eucharist, in the Early Church: Studies 
in the History of the Christian Love-Feasts. By J. F. 
Keating. London: Methuen, 1901. Pp. xx + 201. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Soames resurveys those passages of the New Testament com¬ 
monly supposed to refer to the Lord’s Supper, as well as the words of 
institution themselves, his object being to restate the doctrine in such 
form that all Christians may unite upon it. Part I is a minute exegesis 
and interpretation of John 6 : 32-58. It concludes that the passage is 
a harmonious whole, and its language is largely figurative; that “ to 
eat the bread of life ” is an entirely figurative expression meaning only 
to have faith in the living Christ. So also “eating the flesh of the 
Son of man and drinking his blood” must be understood figuratively 
and spiritually, not literally nor materially. Such eating and drinking 
is not to put something into the belly, but to get everlasting life. 
In Part II the words of institution are examined. Bread, body, fruit 
of the vine, blood, are declared to be used here in a strictly material 
sense. The copula is found to be an expression neither of identity nor 
of definition, but rather of “exact equivalence” (as a shilling is — is 
the exact equivalent of—twelve pence). This exegesis will be unsatis¬ 
factory to all Roman Catholics and to most Protestants, and indeed 
the work is not likely to please either those who hold sacerdotal views 
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or those who find no mistakes in the theology of the Reformation, 
though it is receiving favorable comment in several English religious 

periodicals. . 

The author appears quite unconscious of the critical problems ot 
the fourth gospel, and of the probability that John 6:32-58 is but a 
spiritual recast of the liturgical formula of the eucharist already in use 
in the church for years before that gospel was written. 

Dr. Keating recognizes the agapd as “the eternal enigma oihis¬ 
tory,” but endeavors to bring together, in his introduction, sue 1 us- 
trative sources as are available in heathen and Jewish literature a 
the conditions out of which agapd and eucharist emerge, to P a ^ s un 
review, in chap. 1, the references and allusions to the a g a P m 
New Testament; and, in the remaining chapters, to deal wit t e pr 
tices of the second and succeeding centuries, with references 0 
Fathers and comparison of the extant ordinances on the su jec , es 
dally the church order, or Egyptian canons, and the canons 0 P‘ 
polytus. q p c 0FF in. 

Chicago, III. 


The Church’s One Foundation. Christ and ^ ece " 1 

By W. Robertson Nicoll. New York: Armstrong, 9 

Pp. 227. $1.25. . h 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll, editor of that most influentialot » 
religious papers, the British Weekly, has gathered in t is 1 ^ 

ten articles originally appearing as editorials in that J our “ a _ hard 
have all the excellences and defects of newspaper writmg 
hitting at the center of the question, minor issues being m ^ 
clear, vigorous presentation of the argument, not in re 
statement of positions taken, and an absence of balance an 1 jn 

The book is intended to reassure the somewhat alarme ^ ^ t ^ e 
view of recent critical investigations into the New Testam ^ ence j s 
presentation of these results in the Encyclopedia Biblica. ^ ^ 
restored in two ways : by a positive argument for the super ^ „ 

the miraculous, and by a negative polemic against crl ^ CS ’ nt field, 
methods, and the results of “ criticism” in the New es rece ive the 
The latter endeavor, which has received and, doubtless, wi^^^ and 
most attention and commendation from many, is incon 
unwise. It is inconclusive, because it bases its rejection ^ t ^ e 
results on something else than their examination and re u 
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light of scientific investigation. No demanding of a “credo” before 
accepting or rejecting a scholar’s work will avail in this day or age. 
It is unwise, because it creates a prejudice against all new investigation 
and discussion of fundamental biblical questions. No subject is 
settled until it is settled correctly, and, if anybody, by patient and serious 
study, has something to offer in deepening, broadening, or correcting 
existing and long-standing opinions, let him be impartially heard and 
his contributions weighed with candor and judicial consideration, no 
matter how widely he may depart from present standards. 

Much more satisfactory and helpful is the positive part of the book. 
Here two important considerations are urged with clearness and per¬ 
suasive force: (i) the character of Jesus dominates the New Testa¬ 
ment with the attractive and impressive convincingness of reality; 
(2) the experience of the Christian is the self-evidencing test of the 
living and present power of Christ. Neither of these facts can “ criti¬ 
cism” touch, nor can it impair their validity. Indeed, we may add 
(and would that the author had said it plainly!), sound “critical” 
method does not desire to interfere with them. So far as it runs 
amuck against them, it is out of its sphere and bound to come to grief. 
In these days of uncertainty and fear in many quarters, it will be com¬ 
forting and reassuring to many to listen to this sane and sure note of 
reasonable confidence. Christ Jesus will remain the church’s one 
foundation after “ criticism ” has done its work; nay, more firm and 
glorious than ever, because of what it has contributed. 

G. S. Goodspeed. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Holy Spirit and Christian Service. By J. D. Robertson. 

New York : American Tract Society, 1901. Pp. 288. $1. 

This work belongs to a literature that has a history too full of tri¬ 
umph to pass it by with slighting neglect; and yet with all that is 
good and sweet and even inspiring in Dr. Robertson’s message, the 
modern reader must feel that the forms in which the message is given 
are not the forms best adapted for today’s need, and that the Christian 
workers who listened to these lectures went forth but ill prepared for 
the real struggles for Christianity today. There is a mischievous habit 
now abroad of speaking of the Holy Spirit much as Roman theology 
sometimes speaks of Jesus Christ, as if an indifferent Father were to 
be won over by the blandishments we may bestow on either the Son or 
the Spirit. There is nothing of this consciously in these lectures, but 
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much that is unconsciously expressive of this f t,tude ' 
chanter for instance, would have been much better entitled God 
£ ’’The Holv Spirit has no “method” in any way separate 

from God’s. The tone of the lectures is broad, ca ‘ holi ^ ^!“ ye 

readers can only be sweet and wholesome. Yet in the chap- 

vice that dominates the book is mystical and individual. 

Ton “The Holy Spirit’s Rewards” a splendid chance is 
point out some of the rewards which may be claimed > 
social redemption, quite apart from selfish Indmdua m 
In the same way “ Sanctification ” is treated of as indmdu^ 
phetic dream of a state in which the meanest vessels 
will be inscribed “Holy, Holy, Holy,” just as the altarjess^ ^ 
is a dream that is ignored in the range o o g ^ symphonic 
We are thankful for such clear notes, but w ge were wider 

poem ; we rejoice in the sweet vision, but wish the * cup 

and th. insight clearer. To many this book will e a r« J 
of water; to many more, and those the more modern ones, 
direction given in an unknown tongue. 


T. C. Hall. 


The Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, N. Y. 


Ueber die Entwickelung des KA ™ 0L ' s< £ Et * j^^ubingen: 
im 19. Jahrhundert. Von Fritz Fleiner. 

Mohr, 1902. Pp. 3i- M.0.60. O . iuri dicalcon- 

Dr. Fleiner offers in these pages some philosop ic church 

siderations on the evolution of the canon 1»° he considers,is 
in the nineteenth century. Its original pom d off*. * t 

the attitude urged by Napoleon on Pius VII. toward the_ ^ 


the attitude urgea Dy riapoiwu ™ - *— ■ — , g0I> since 

bishops of France on the occasion of the concor t ^ part | y 
then the Roman See has persistently in ^“ ed aut horities, partly 
owing to the contemptuous negligence of the civ the matte r of epis- 
owing to the destruction of traditional barriers. fina , dec ision, 

copal elections, particularly, it has drawn to itse to lerating 

whatever the formal concessions made to t e S j( a ^ t ; ona r' councils in 

“ nationalism ” among the Greeks, it opposes n ^ j„ mission 
Germany and France, and only permits “ plenary is but one 

lands like the United States. The entire mission modern 

department of Roman activity the propag a 
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teaching of absolute religious freedom has left the consciences of all 
Catholics at the mercy of the Roman See without any political pro¬ 
tection. The canon law has become at once international, mediaeval- 
conservative, and self-executing. Niebuhr and the Berlin foreign office 
were grossly deceived when in 1819 they talked of its Harmlosigkeit. 
Even the loss of the temporal power has increased incredibly the 
spiritual fascination of the papacy. With the skill of a finished artist 
the Roman See has met the civil legislation at every dangerous turn 
by appeals, now to the incompetency of the legislator, now to the 
nature of the legislation, now to the milder “ subsidia ” of dispensa¬ 
tion, toleration, or Ignorirung. Everything has conspired in the 
nineteenth century to bring back the canon law of the high Middle 
Ages; for that reason the papacy avoids carefully the often-demanded 
and often-planned codification of the canon law; it would be com¬ 
pelled to take a final position with regard to certain principles and 
contentions. 

These seem to be the main lines of the discourse of Dr. Fleiner, 
which in general is objective and calm in its exposition, and leans 
steadily on facts and documents. Some of its assumptions and posi¬ 
tions are true: orthodox Catholics must always look on the Roman 
See as a real living center of authority, and not merely a symbol of 
unity. Again, most Catholic scholars look on the restraints and 
controls created by the state-absolutism of Germany, France, and Spain 
between the Reformation and the French Revolution as usurpations or 
unwarranted interferences, and the pregnant source of all the inner 
weaknesses of the church in Europe, through which she fell a prey to 
the anti-Christian and anti-religious forces of the eighteenth century. 
Authority, by its nature, can never be confined, in its exercise, to 
immovable forms and institutions. All living elements move and 
change, and their directing forces must keep in touch with them, where¬ 
fore a certain freedom of adaptation is needed. What Dr. Fleiner 
says of “ national ” councils in France and Germany may be true; but 
there are several grave considerations other than those he refers to. 
When he says (p. 23) that in the excogitation of certain self-helps 
against the impact of civil legislation “ bewahrt sich die voile Virtuositat 
des beweglichen romischen Geistes,” it is well to remember that, in 
dealing with the Roman See, civil authorities during the nineteenth 
century, and beginning with Napoleon, have been guilty of a long line 
of acts of deceit, crafty violence, double dealing, circumvention, and 
the like, of which the Vatican and Congregation Archives can tell some 
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day the true documentary history. Dr. Fleiner seems to regret (p. 31) 
the absence in the modern state of a power of civil supervision over 
the exercise by Roman Catholicism of a peculiar influence on its mem¬ 
bers through means of purely spiritual compulsion (“rein geistlichcn 
Zwatiges”). This is the fundamental temper of the “Maylaws and 
the “ Old Catholic” movement in Germany and Switzerland, and 
springs naturally from the desire to make of Roman Catholic Chris¬ 
tianity a department of the state, supporting tamely and ordinarily the 
infallible regulations and ordinances of the school-bred legists who 
from time immemorial have been its chief opponents. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Catholic University of America. 

Sunday and the Sabbath. The Golden Lectures for 1900- 
1901. By H. R. Gamble. New York: Dutton, I 9 0L 
Pp. 157. $1, net. 

“ The hypothesis of a primitive sabbath will not bear examination. 
There is no evidence that “ the sabbath was an ordinance instituted y 
God at the creation of the world.” “ The sabbath is a Mosaic institu 
tion.” It does not appear that in the earlier times it was “associate 
with any special sacrifice or worship.” The one requirement was t a 
“in it thou shalt do no manner of work.” In the Christian churc a 
first the necessity for any holy days was not felt. In the beginning 
disciples met daily. A little later the custom of assembling on ^ 
first day of the week arose. Why the first day was chosen we are n 
told, probably because that day commemorated the Lord s resurrects 
“ There is no evidence that the practice was based on any comman ^ 
our Lord.” “ At some time between A. D. 57 and A. D. 96 t e er 
‘Lord’s Day’ arose.” “The Lord’s Day emerged simply as a J 
convenient for public worship, recommended for that purpose y ^ ^ 
memory that Christ had risen ‘on the first day of ^ wee ^ 
Between the sabbath and the Lord’s Day there is no connection. was 
passage in the New Testament supports the belief that the sa a 
changed from the seventh day to the first. No early Christian ^ 
supposed that in observing the Lord’s Day he was “ keeping t e 
bath.” There is not a single writer in the first three centu ^ cen . 
confounds Sunday with the sabbath. “ Up to the end of the fit ^ 
tury there is no clearly genuine passage in any writer, or in any P ^ 
document, ecclesiastical or civil, in which the fourth comman, 011 „ 

referred to as the ground of obligation to observe the Lor s 
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At the beginning and through the first three centuries “ Sunday was 
simply a special day of worship, entirely unfettered as to the manner 
in which it should otherwise be employed.” In the early church there 
is no evidence that Sunday was observed as “ a day of rest from toil.” 
“ The Christians went to their work on the first, as on other days.” 
Sunday “ for the first time came to be formally recognized as a day of 
rest” in the decree issued by Constantine in 321 A. D. Among 
Christians in New Testament times “ there is not the smallest reason 
to suppose thatther^ was any cessation from work.” “It was a day on 
which Christians met of their own free will to worship God, but they 
were not careful to separate it in other respects from other days.” 
“ From the sixth century ‘ Sabbatarianism * became more and more 
strongly marked.” Not until the twelfth century did the expression 
‘‘Christian sabbath” come into use. In the Middle Ages the church 
taught that the Jewish sabbath was changed to the Lord’s Day, and 
work was sternly forbidden, though “ recreations of various kinds were 
freely allowed.” The church of the Reformation returned to the 
primitive idea and custom. The reformers denied that “ the Lord’s 
Day rested on a divine command.” They protested against “ its being 
regarded as having any inherent sanctity of its own.” To Luther its 
compulsory observance was abhorrent. He consented to recognize 
1 Sunday only because “ some special day of worship was a practical 
necessity.” The Augsburg Confession says: “ Those who judge that in 
the place of the sabbath the Lord’s Day was instituted are greatly 
mistaken.” Bucer, Calvin, Tyndale, Cranmer, and the reformers gen¬ 
erally voiced similar opinions. It was left to the Puritans to bequeath 
to us our modern “ Christian sabbath ” ideas. They found a great deal 
in their Bibles about “ keeping the sabbath,” and “ they boldly identified 
the Jewish sabbath with the Christian Sunday,” and were “equally 
severe on work and recreation.” On the Lord’s Day no one shall 
“ cook victuals,” or “ walk in his garden,” or “ make beds.” “ If any 
man shall kiss his wife, or wife kiss her husband, on the Lord’s Day, 
the party in fault shall be punished as the discretion of the court of 
magistrates.” 

Vicar Gamble sets forth the above positions in detail and at length, 
and then ends his discussion with “ certain broad principles ” on 
which “ a reasonable and healthy Sunday ” must be based. If any 
reader of this notice doubts the correctness of these teachings, we 
recommend a careful reading of the book itself. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University op Chicago. 
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Inter Amicos. Letters between James Martineau and William 
Knight, 1869-1872. (London: John Murray, 1901 ; pp.xiii +152; 
5s.) These letters, which are published by Mr. Knight, are mostly occu¬ 
pied with a friendly argument between himself and Dr. Martineau on the 
subject of the divinity of Christ. The last letter from Dr. Martmeau 
gives the latter’s attitude on the subject of “ The Ethics of Creed- 
Subscription,” a paper upon which, reproduced in the appendix of the 
present volume, had been published by Mr. Knight. The volume also 
contains a copy of the address presented to Dr. Martineau upon his 
eighty-third birthday, with the list of signatures.— Warner Fite. 

God's Revelation of Himself to Men. By Samuel J. Andrews. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. (New York: Putnam, 1901; pp- xv + 
421 ; $2.) The present edition of this book is an exact reprint of the 
first edition, published in 1886, enlarged by an additional preface, four 
brief notes on specific points where biblical criticism denies the 
author’s presuppositions in dealing with the history of Israel, and an 
appendix of twenty-five pages discussing the nature of higher criti¬ 
cism. The republication of the book reveals the great distance which 
American biblical scholarship has traveled in the last fifteen years. 
The traditional and objective point of view here represented has given 
way to a historical and psychological method. The following sentence 
illustrates the author’s attitude toward critical scholarship: ls 

His [Jehovah’s] dealings with His people of which we are told [ y 
modern scholars], but of the progressive development of their i easo 
Him ” (p. 387). Such a growing apprehension of God seems to t c 
author inconsistent with the conception of unique and special reve a 
tion which he holds.— Gerald Birney Smith. 

Momenta of Life. By James Lindsay. (London: Stock, i9 0I > PP 
146; 5s.) The book under review is a collection of seven essays? 1 ^ 
of which had already appeared in various magazines before t eir 
collection in this volume. The titles of these essays are. 
Development of Ethical Philosophy;” “The Development of Chris* 
tian Ethics;” “Friedrich Daniel Ernst Schleiermacher; e ^ t 

Lights on the Reformation;” “The Theology and Ethics of 0nge “’ st 
“ Man and the Cosmos; ” “ Mysticism —True and False. The 
of these seven papers is the most complete. It is an adimra 
epitome of the history of ethical progress from the time of S° cra 
to the present day. The author believes that the progress of mora 
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has been made possible through religion “ as its invincible ally.” The 
central power of this ethical development in the human race is con¬ 
science, which he calls “ a kind of ideal will.” The essay on Schleier- 
macher is discriminating and just. The other five, while very brief, 
contain much that is suggestive. The author is evidently at home in 
the speculative thought of both Germany and England.—A. J. 
Ramaker. 

Life: Its Mysteries Now and after Death. By Alexander Wright. 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1901; pp. 230; 3s. 6d., 
net.) The author of this little book, for twenty-five years minister of 
the United Free High Church at Musselburgh, passed away while his 
work was still in the printer’s hands. As a memorial of a faithful 
minister’s life-work, and an expression of his views “regarding some of 
the difficult problems touching our life now, and that which is to come,” 
it will doubtless find sympathetic readers in the circle of his parish¬ 
ioners and friends. It would be unfair to the author to judge his book 
by the serious standard applied to those who are workers at first hand 
in the field of theology. The reader will be sufficiently informed 
of its character when we say that within a brief 230 pages room is 
found for chapters on themes as varied and difficult as “ The Silence of 
God,” “The Problem of Evil in the World,” “The Providence 
of God,” “ Man and His Destiny,” “ Prayer and its Paradoxes,” “ Pain, 
Its Mystery and Meaning,” “ Death : What Is It ? ” “ The Immortality 
of the Soul,” “ Spiritualism,” “ The State of the Blessed Dead,” 
“The Intermediate State of Souls,” “The Resurrection,” “The Final 
Judgment,” “ The Consummation of All Things,” and “ The Inaugura¬ 
tion of the Eternal Kingdom of God.” — Wm. Adams Brown. 

Die Verwandschaft der judisch-christlichen mit der parsischen 
Eschatologie. Von Ernst Bdklen. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1902; pp. 150; M. 4.) The subject of the book is one 
much discussed of late. The works of Stave (1898) and Sdderblom 
(1901), the articles of Kohut (ZDMG) and Cheyne (Exp. Times), and 
the references of the latter to the subject in his Bampton and American 
Lectures , are evidences of recent interest. Sdderblom stands at one 
extreme in denying the dependence of Judaism on Parsism; Cheyne 
and Kohut represent the opposite extreme. The book of Boklen is 
mediating. Its primary design is to collect the materials, and its array 
of parallels is large and instructive. It has demonstrated that, in the 
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field of eschatology at least, Judaism and Parsism have striking like¬ 
nesses. But the author declines to assign the priority of possession to 
either religion, holding that two considerations stand in the way of a 
decision : (i) the uncertainty as to the date of the Avesta, (2) the 
possibility that the likenesses in question are common also to other 
religions, are part of the primitive stock of religious ideas and images. 
He cites illustrative material from many other religions on some of the 
points. The author’s industry in gathering materials and his conserva¬ 
tism in passing judgment on the difficult problem are most commend¬ 
able. This monograph is a noteworthy contribution to the subject. It 
could have been made more useful by furnishing indexes of passages 
cited.— G. S. Goodspeed. 

MarEncau's Religionsphilosophie. By Orlo Josiah Price. (Leipzig. 
1902 ; pp. 104.) This monograph is the doctor’s dissertation presente 
by the author to the faculty of the university of Leipzig. In the first 
part of his work Dr. Price sets forth very clearly and distinctly t e 
relation of Martineau to the predominant tendencies of the nineteent 
century, the main propositions of his philosophical convictions,^ 
urgency of his essentially moral temperament. Dr. Price has one 
well to impress upon his readers the many-sidedness of Martineau s 
interests, his appreciation of the fact that every field of experience 
must be permitted to speak for itself, his earnest endeavor j ust J * 
evaluate and intelligently to organize these different fields. c r ^ 
we may say that Martineau’s significance for present-day thoug t 
in the spirit and the method of his work, rather than in ^ ac 
results obtained. That the tools used by Martineau, in the fa nca ^ 
of his intellectual structure, are not of essential value to ay 
judged by recent scientific and philosophic criteria, Dr. Price as ^ 
well indicated in the second part of his work. And yet it must 
that Martineau’s conceptions, outdated though they may be, are rc 
when compared with many of the conceptions of the average ^ 
temporary apologist. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the au^ 
necessarily brief outline of Martineau’s system may lead the t 
cally minded to a more complete appreciation of this singular y 
broad-minded, and acute thinker.— S. F. MacLennan. 

EvoluEon and its Bearing on Religions, By A. J. Dadson. ( 
York: Dutton, 1901; pp. 268; £1.25,0*/.) This is a popular rep ^ 

tion of the views of Haeckel and Draper. We are not compe 
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criticise its exposition of the scientific evolutionary hypothesis, but its 
review of the course of human history and of the Christian church is 
crude, imperfect, and misleading. How the name of E. P. Dutton & 
Co. should appear on the title-page of so uncompromising and unfair 
an attack upon religion is incomprehensible.— G. S. Goodspeed. 

Le sentiment religieux . Par Henri Bois. (Paris: Fischbacher, 
1902; pp. 64.) This pamphlet contains the opening address delivered 
before the faculty and students of the Protestant school at Montauban 
in November, 1901. The discourse has as its topic religious psychology. 
The speaker distinguishes the religious sentiment or feeling from the 
moral and social sentiments by pointing out that religion is in essence, 
from its very beginning, individual. The religious feeling unfolds 
itself in the personal relations between man and a personal God. 
Religion, however, cannot be reduced to a religious feeling, since the 
intellect also plays an important part. The address is well worth a 
careful reading.— W. R. Schoemaker. 

Babylonia and Assyria . A Sketch of Their History. By Ross G. 
Murison. 44 Bible Class Primers,” edited by Principal Salmond. (New 
York: Scribner, imported, 1901 ; pp. 115; $0.20, net.) This is a 
compact and accurate manual full of illuminating knowledge. As a 
side-light on Old Testament history and life it will be found most use¬ 
ful. It contains, besides the historical sketch, brief but lucid accounts 
of Babylonian literature, science, religion, and industry.— G. S. Good- 
speed. 

The Evolution of Bible Study; and Temptation: A Psychological 
Study. By Henry Drummond. (New York: Gorham, 1901; pp. 52 ; 
$0.50.) This little book consists of two essays by Professor Drummond, 
apparently now for the first time published. The first, which was given 
as an address to an audience of ministers and students, is, in substance, 
a history of the way in which advancing scientific knowledge has led 
the students of the Bible to new views about the character and meaning 
of the account of creation in the book of Genesis. The second is 
written to show that the way to overcome sin is to fill the soul with new 
desires. The title, in each case, by whomever chosen, seems singu¬ 
larly inappropriate.— Elisha , the Prophet of Vision. By F. S. Webster. 
(London: Morgan & Scott, 1901; pp. 95; is.) We have, in this 
book, a series of addresses given at the Friday morning services at All 
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Souls’ Church. They present an excellent illustration of the way in 
which the historical narratives of the Old Testament may be used for 
the purposes of religious instruction and inspiration to holy living. 
While here and there a somewhat too forceful or allegorical use is made 
of the historical material, in the main the treatment of this material is 
sound and sober. On the other hand, the author shows himself pos 
sessed of a remarkable power to discern the true spiritual significance 
of life and history.— S. Burnham. 

Einleitvng in die Bibel. 3 te Auflage. Von R. Schlatter. (Calw: 
Vereinsbuchandlung, 1901; pp. 551; M. 4.) This book does no 
discuss questions of authorship or of the time of composition 0 e 
various books of the Bible, as one might infer from its comprehensive 
title. The author addresses himself not so much to the stu ent 
biblical literature as to the average Christian, to whom ^tonra 
and critical questions are of minor importance. The boo esir 
to show, in a popular way, what the Bible, taken as a whole, teac e 
Each book of the Bible is, therefore, taken up separately, an 
short analysis of its contents is given. There is no attemp 
a minute exegesis of any passage. When a question of aut ors ^ 
must be raised, the author usually states the traditional vl ® w ’ , g 

book is exceedingly helpful for the class of readers for w ic 
written.— A. J. Ramaker. 

Hei/ige Geschichte. Die Geschichte des Reiches Gottes m lusto 
rischer Darstellung auf Grund der Quellen. 2 Bde. Von 
batus. (Leipzig: Deichert, 1900; pp. 388, 266; M. 9.) 1S ^ 
History ” takes the Bible in the traditional onjer of its historica 
and retells the biblical story as it stands, inserting psalms, P r0 P 
and epistles where they seem to belong. The chronology 1S m ^ 
from calculations based on biblical data, a procedure which ea s ^ 
conclusions as the year 713 B. C. for the invasion of Sennac en ^ 
use is made of non-Hebrew data in the Old Testament P ortlon ’ atg( j 
value of such a treatment of Old Testament history is easi y es 
— G. S. Goodspeed. 

Class Readings in the Bible. From the Standpoint ^ 

Criticism. By Walter L. Sheldon. (Chicago : Unity Pub is 
1901; pp. 236; $0.50.) A manual for teachers of classes wose 
edge of Scripture is limited. Part I deals with “ Prophecy, 
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“The Historical Books;” Part III with “The New Testament.” Only 
twenty-six pages are given to Jesus, five to the Psalms, and none to the 
wisdom books. The book gives evidence of a very imperfect assimi¬ 
lation of the results of modern criticism. Its dicta are quite unreli¬ 
able, and at times amusing. Whatever there may be of value is 
spoiled by a persistent use of incorrect English.— C. D. Gray. 

The Great Symdo/s. By W. J. Townsend. (London: Kelly, 
1901; pp. 200; 2s. 6d.) The starting-point of the author’s thought is 
that the various parts and aspects of the Old Testament ritual are 
significant. This was also the principle upon which the older typolo- 
gists based their interpretations, not only of the ritual, but of the whole 
Old Testament history. Dr. Townsend, however, discards the fanciful 
and arbitrary typology of the older writers on the subject. But when 
we come to his own views we fail to see that he substitutes a sounder 
principle of interpretation. The difference between his explanations 
of the great symbols and the typology which he sets aside as fantastic, 
is one not of class, but of variety within the class. If his results are 
not as grotesque as those of the older typologists, it is because he has 
brought to his task a generally healthier view of the Bible and its 
inspiration. The book may, therefore, be regarded as more satis¬ 
factory than similar books published fifty years ago, but by no means 
a true and final interpretation of the profoundly significant emblems 
of the old ritual.— A. C. Zenos. 

Grammatica Linguae Hebraicae , cum exercitiis et glossario. Studiis 
academicis accommodata a Vine. Zapletal: (Paderbornae: Schoeningh, 
1902; pp. viii+138; M. 2.80.) This is a grammar intended pri¬ 
marily for the use of the author’s own classes in their first study of the 
language, and is therefore written in Latin, since the constituency of 
the University of Freiburg (Switzerland) includes students of various 
nationalities, many of whom are but slightly acquainted with German. 
The treatment is concise and clear, and well calculated to bring before 
the student the more important facts of Hebrew grammar. However, 
the author is concerned with mere phenomena, almost to the exclusion 
of all consideration of the fundamental laws of the language. He is 
content to enumerate facts for the most part, without making any 
attempt to explain them. This is hardly the most attractive, or the 
most effective, method, even for beginners. The discussion of noun¬ 
formations, as well as the whole treatment of the vowels, is very inade- 
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quate and superficial. The biliteral theory of the and verbs 
is accepted, but, nevertheless, they are treated in the traditional way 
as triliterals. The following corrections may be noted: s|BD9n 
(p. 33)» in the glossary, (and p. n, 1. 2), '"□'Hi D’bH, > 
—John M. P. Smith. 


Messages of the Old Testament: Genesis to Chronicles and Joel. 
By George H. C. MacGregor. (London : Hodder & Stoughton, 1901: 
pp. xii + 178; 3s. 6d.) Does a person wish a volume of homilies on 
the historical books of the Old Testament? Here are twelve homilies 
on the historical books and one on the book of Joel. The author 
customarily begins by presenting the general literary significance of a 
book, and then with a few distinct strokes he gives the larger teaching of 
the book which he calls its “ message.” In Genesis he calls attention to 
the composite character of the book and then expounds its messages. 
“ Genesis emphasizes the divine sovereignty and supremacy;" “Genesis 
emphasizes the divine grace and love;" “Genesis emphasizes the divine 
holiness .” In the homily on Chronicles he makes clear the difference 
in aim and method from the books of Samuel and Kings, affirms the 
historical value of Chronicles, and draws his lesson from the spirit 0 
the chronicler, saying : “ The book of Chronicles is occupied from 
beginning to end with magnifying God, arid giving him his right p ce 
in Israel" The author sees messages of a typical sort; for instance, 
the third message of the book of Ruth is “ that redemption is achieve 
by and only by a Kinsman-Redeemer" It is evident that the spiritua 
teaching of the books far outweighs other consideration, as after noting 
the possible dates of the book of Joel, giving reasons for various 
opinions, and expressing the opinion that a late date is the true one, 
he dismisses the subject as of minor importance and proceeds to give 
the religious message of the books. This volume is worthy of stu yo 
the method of simple and clear exposition. It would be of service to 
a preacher in mastering the method which will interest people in t e 
Bible and lead them to study it.— F. B. Denio. 


Die Geschichtlichkeit des Sinaibundes untersucht. Von Frie ric 
Giesebrecht. (Kdnigsberg : Thomas & Oppermann, 1900; PP- S’ 
M. 1.20.) This is a fruitful discussion of a vital problem in He re^ 
religion. Is the covenant at Sinai history, or the product of the evou^ 
imagination of later Hebrew prophecy ? The answer to the 
leads this learned scholar through some of the most important 
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of Old Testament theology. A leading school of critics who deny the 
covenant a historical character because it reveals the handiwork of 
prophecy finds itself unable to account for the monotheism of Amos. 
But Giesebrecht argues for a pre-prophetic monotheistic inclination, 
seen for example in Elijah; this demands in its turn a preparation 
most reasonably found in the work of Moses. In the Mosaic work 
appears the fundamental differentiation of Hebrew religion from other 
Semitic faiths—a differentiation best explained by the Sinaitic cove¬ 
nant. Moreover, careful analysis of the documentary evidence reveals 
nothing in the way of the historicity of the fact on which the narratives 
of the occurrences at Sinai are based. Thus the argument is twofold. 
A variety of special investigations and of penetrating observations 
makes this pamphlet a most instructive contribution to Old Testament 
study. — Der Gottesglaube tm alien Israel und die religionsgeschichtliche 
Kritik. Ein Vortrag von J. W. Rothstein. (Halle: C. E. Muller, 
1900; pp. 49; M. 1.20.) Rothstein’s pamphlet follows the same line 
of argument as that of Giesebrecht, with a somewhat wider sweep and 
a more dogmatic utterance. To him the spirit of the newer criticism is 
pantheistic and materialistic. It shuts out a personal God and hence 
stands at the antipodes of the biblical view of history. The main 
contentions of the paper are that the religion of old Israel (/. e. pre- 
prophetic Israel) is not only to be found in the popular worship, a 
semi-heathenish nationalistic cult, but also is represented in a line of 
higher thinkers by a kind of esoteric doctrine of true supernaturalism. 
In proof of this he, like Giesebrecht, begins with Amos and follows back 
step by step through the Jahwist, through 2 Sam., chaps. 9-20, etc., to 
Moses, and from him back to the patriarchal period. With much that 
is valid, stimulating, and worthy of consideration is mingled not a 
little that is open to serious question. The discussion, however, is one 
that must be reckoned with and shows that a mediating school of criti¬ 
cism in Germany is making itself heard over against the hitherto pre¬ 
vailing school represented by Wellhausen and his followers. — Les 
esplrances messiantques d'Israel. Ill Esaie et les prophfctes de 
son £poque. Par J. Gindraux. (Lausanne: Bridel & C le , 1901; 
pp. 239 ; fr. 3.) M. Gindraux’s earlier volumes treated the messianic 
hopes of the early period and of the poets and former prophets. A 
willingness to allow that, possibly, the work of modern “ criticism ” may 
have something of permanent value appears in his discussion, but his 
exposition shows no traces of its influence upon him. He recognizes, 
indeed, the demand that the prophet’s word be interpreted in the light 
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of his own times ; yet the attempts to combine this principle with the 
firm conviction that the prophet has in mind the Messiah Jesus of the 
New Testament, produce a strange and incongruous result. The mes¬ 
sianic passages of the Old Testament may be legitimately interpreted 
on either basis, but not on both at the same time. The author’s 
“critical” position finds in Isaiah of Jerusalem the author of all the 
prophecies of the book of Isaiah. Hence prophecy is primarily pre- 
diction.— Semitische Kriegsaltertumer. Von Dr. Friedrich Schwally. 

Erstes Heft: “Der heilige Krieg im alten Israel.” (Leipzig: Dietench, 
1901; pp. viii + 111; M. 3.) Schwally has made an interesting and 
important contribution to Hebrew archaeology and religion in t is 
monograph. Starting from the perfectly legitimate position that war 
in Israel was a matter of religion, he has studied all the Old Testamen 
military data from this point of view. The investigation has le im 
over a very wide field and brought out some exceedingly fresh int 
pretations of the biblical material. There is scarcely a vital element 0 
Hebrew religion and social life that is not at least touched upo 
Yahweh, the priest, the prophet, the Nazirite, the Rechabite, the ar , 
magic and ritual, the ban, the curse, marriage, fasting, music 1 e 
and other subjects come within the circle of his discussion. t n o 
logical parallels from the primitive customs of ail peoples are e ec ^ 
ively employed for illustration and comparison. Now and t e 
German infallible insight into the meaning of an institution or 
interpretation of a passage is substituted for valid argumen , 
therefore the book must be read with discrimination. The iscu j* ^ 
besides being of real value in itself, suggests that many other_ su ^ 
of Hebrew archaeology might receive a similar thoroug an 
with great advantage.— G. S. Goodspeed. 

Joshua and the Uind of Promise , by F. B. Meyer (Lo 
Morgan & Scott; pp. 188; 2s. 6d.), is a sermonio treatmen ^ 
book of Joshua. There are great moral principles under ying 
torical books, which stimulate students of the Old Testamen . 
discussions as bring out those basal facts are always help u , a ^ ^ 
appeal to the most thoughtful. Such spiritualizing, however, 
find in this volume might easily prove, in the hands of a ^^ods 
writer, a dangerous rejuvenation of the pernicious allegorica 
of Origen. Too great care cannot be exercised in using t t ] *^ on/ fo r e 
not as typical, but as illustrative only, of gospel truth. er Q e „ en . 
Wert des Alten Testamentes fUr den Arbeiter m Reiche Gottes er 
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wart , von G. Diettrich (Giessen : Ricker, 1901; pp. 15 ; M. 0.40), is a 
practical address of a German pastor. He finds the Old Testament 
to be of especial value (1) in this pessimistic age by being a compen¬ 
dium of hope; (2) in this day when right and wrong, good and evil, 
are forgotten or confused, it is a compendium of righteousness; (3) 
when abstract thinking is set aside, it is a text-book of simple percep¬ 
tions of truth. The pastor who enters the Old Testament with these 
fundamental ideas will find in it a mine of spiritual riches.— Ira M. 
Price. 

Histoire des Israelites depuis la ruine de leur indipendance nationale 
jusqu'h nos jours. Par Theodore Reinach. 2 e Edition. (Paris: 
Hachette, 1901; pp. xix+415; fr. 4.) This book is intended as a 
popular introduction to the history of the Jews from the time of their 
ultimate subjection under Hadrian. It is written in a clear, attractive 
manner; but the view-point taken throughout is one-sided, with the 
result that the picture drawn of the Jews from the point of time 
mentioned up to the present is a greatly idealized one. Thus the aim 
and the raison d'etre of the legal system which, from the Maccabaean 
period on, was the predominant factor in Judaism, and which culmi¬ 
nated in the production of the Talmud, was, according to Reinach, to 
adjust the Mosaic law “to the needs of practical life;” the task of the 
traditional law consisted in removing the obscurities and contradic¬ 
tions, and in supplying the gaps in the Mosaic law (p. 20). The study 
and interpretation of the law are held up as the sole and exclusive 
inspiration of the Jews from the time they lost their national inde¬ 
pendence (pp. 22 ff.). As if the center and essence of all their aspira¬ 
tions, as well as of their zealous study and punctilious observance of the 
law, were not the messianic hope. But the messianic hope and the copi¬ 
ous apocalyptic literature to which it gave rise do not receive any con¬ 
sideration in the book; are merely alluded to casually in the description 
of the sectarian and pseudo-Messiah Sabbatai Zevi of the seventeenth 
century and of his successors of the eighteenth century (pp. 240 ff.).— 
Moses Buttenwieser. 

Avangi/e de Jean et Actes des Apdtres. Par Alfred Schroeder. 
(Lausanne: Bridel & C le , 1899; pp. 558 ; fr. 10.) The author states, 
in a brief preface, that this second edition — the first was published in 
1885—of his commentary on John and Acts was made necessary by 
the recent contributions to the history of the apostolic period. A 
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cursory glance at the generous introductory matter to both John and 
Acts in this second edition shows that the author has not spared any 
pains to bring that part of his commentary up to date. The recent 
contributions of Harnack, Beyschlag, Zahn, and other German his¬ 
torians have obtained a fair and ample treatment. In discussing the 
still unsettled “Johannine question,” Schroeder holds to the traditional 
view. In Acts he likewise prefers the later date of Paul’s conversion. 
The exegetical comments in both books are very full, critical, thor¬ 
oughly evangelical in tone, and very profitable as elucidations of the 
text.— A. J. Ramaker. 

Rabbi Jesus , Sage and Saviour. By Wm. Macintosh. (London: Wm. 
Blackwood, 1901; pp. x + 274; 3s. 6d., net.) One would readily is 
cover on reading this book, even if the preface did not say so, that its 
various chapters were originally given as popular addresses. After is 
fashion the author treats, in the first two chapters, the condition of n 
ing the truth and of knowing God. In the next he shows that the Bi eis 
differentiated from all other “sacred books” in that it declares the ove 
of God. Then follows a very good chapter on the sinlessness of Jesus. 
As to Christ’s teachings, he shows that they were directed to the in eren 
but undeveloped instinct of human nature for truth and right. ltin & * 
few of the characteristic sayings of Jesus, he undertakes to show t 
his doctrines, according to contemporary criticism, are scienti ca 
verifiable. His chapter on “ The Teaching of the Incarnation 
good as far as it goes, but it does not go very deep. He quotes ^ 
main theories concerning Christ, and declares the inadequacy 0 
except that which holds that he is very God manifest in * e .. 
He quotes with approval Ruskin’s statement as found in Praeten 
208. For a book covering such a range of topics the title s ® en J S ? . j 
strange, not to say inappropriate. However, the book will e t > 
to those who, though having slight knowledge of some of the re | ^ 
problems of the day, have neither time, training, nor scholars ip 
more thorough study.— Gross Alexander. 

Jesu Gottheit und das Kreuz. Von A. Schlatter. 

Forderung christlicher Theologie,” V (i9 OI )> 5 - Heft.] ( u ® , Qn 
Bertelsmann, 1901; pp. 90; M. 1.20.) Starting with the con c ^ 
of Konrad Grass that the deity of Jesus is manifested so e y ^ ^ 
overcoming of the Gottverlassenheit in which he was P^ e ^ at 
cross and in his restoration to communion with God, and n 1 
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the theory touches only the value of the cross for Jesus himself, not its 
value for God and for man, and that consequently it does not do 
justice either to the statements of the apostles or to the church formulas 
(even when interpreted according to their essential basis), Schlatter 
proceeds to subject these statements to a cursory examination, and 
concludes that, although each of the fathers (Origen, Athanasius, 
Anselm) emphasizes but one central thought, the several elements of 
truth in each are to be found united in the various thoughts of the 
New Testament writers. For example : The will of Jesus to die is one 
with his love to the Father ; in resisting the temptation to avoid death, 
he overcomes the evil; in his resurrection, he changes mortality into 
immortality; the necessity and saving power of the cross consist in 
the fact that Jesus, through the cross, entered himself into communion 
with God. Schlatter assumes (p. 24) that on other grounds the 
deity of Christ can be made out, and so does not discuss the process 
through which he comes from the unity of will to the unity of being 
with God. He has, however, made good his case against the conten¬ 
tion of Grass with which he started out.—J. Everett Frame. 

Ruling Ideas of Our Lord. By Charles F. D’Arcy. (New York: 
Armstrong, 1901; pp. xix+139; $0.60.) This little volume is one 
of a series of “ Christian Study Manuals ” edited by R. E. Welsh. It 
puts very simply the principal ideas of the teaching of Jesus, dividing 
them into two classes, “ moral ideas ” and “ religious ideas.” In the 
first class are included those that relate to the social aspects of the 
kingdom of God, grouped about such themes as “ The Pure Heart,” 
“ The Great Example,” “ Life and Growth.” The religious ideas, 
which furnish basis and inspiration for the moral ideas, are “ The 
Father,” “The Son,” “The Paraclete,” and “ The Fulness of Christ.” 
—Manual of the Four Gospels. By T. H. Stokoe. (Oxford : Claren¬ 
don Press; New York: Frowde, 1901 ; Part I, “The Gospel Narrative,” 
pp. xii+200 ; Part II, “The Gospel Teaching,” pp. viii+175; $0.50 
each.) These two volumes are intended to be “ more than a mere 
abstract,” but less elaborate than the principal “ lives ” of Christ. They 
are designed for students in schools and colleges, and also for the use 
of general readers. The first volume presents the biographical matter 
of the gospels, paragraph by paragraph, in the form of a condensed nar¬ 
rative'containing explanations of the salient points needing comment, 
while less important points are discussed in footnotes. In the second 
volume the teaching is taken up section by section in a condensed 
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paraphrase. In both volumes a good deal of information and com¬ 
ment is compactly presented.— The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to 
Timothy and Titus. By R. Martin Pope. (London : Kelly, 1901; pp. 
vii+248; is. 6d.) The author describes his work as “expository 
notes ” prepared originally for a class of young students reading the 
pastoral epistles in the original, and he has published them for the use 
of “ students, lay preachers, and Christian workers,” in the hope of 
interesting them in some of the fine distinctions apparent to a Greek 
scholar. This purpose, of course, determines his method of treatment, 
and he has certainly attained a large measure of success. His clear, 
concise expository notes will be of great value to the class of readers 

for which they have been prepared. It may seem to some that “ lay 

preachers ” are entitled to a more thorough introduction to the critical 
questions connected with the study of these epistles than is to be 
found in this volume. The work does not give evidence that the 
author has entered so thoroughly into the situation presented in the 
epistles as to be able to contribute anything new to their interpretation. 
He has, however, registered in concise form what seems to him to be 
the best explanation of each passage, which is a service to many read 
ers. He regards the epistles as wholly Pauline in their present form, 
and believes them to have been written after the termination of t e 
imprisonment mentioned in Acts. The heresies mentioned in t e 
epistles are a “ species of Gnosticism grafted on to the common belie 0 
Judaism,” somewhat more highly developed than that against whic 
the epistle to the Colossians is directed. In an appendix the aut or 
argues that Paul possessed a collection of the logia of Jesus .—T t os 
toral Epistles : A New Translation, with Introduction, Commentary, 
and Appendix. By Rev. J. P. Lilley. (New York : imported by crl 
ner, 1901 ; pp. vi+255 ; $0.75, net.) This commentary is an 
ingly rich addition to the series of which it is the latest number ( an 
books for Bible Classes and Private Students”). It is thoroughly a apte^ 
to the needs of all Bible students, both ministers and educated 
It gives a fair and reasonably complete outline of the history 0 
criticism of the pastoral epistles, so that the reader finds himse P 
in touch with the best modern scholarship. The author han es 
data with scholarly independence, and his clear, fresh way of pnt ^ 
things is everywhere in evidence. The arrangement of the su je ^ 
matter is unusual. Pp. 1-51 are devoted to an introduction to a 
epistles ; pp. 55-66 contain the author’s own translation of the re ’ 
pp. 69-216 contain the commentary proper; and PP* 22 3 
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constitute an appendix, in which certain critical questions are dis¬ 
cussed at greater length than seemed desirable in the introduction. 
The character of the topics discussed in this appendix indicates the 
lines along which the commentary is laid out: the style and vocabu¬ 
lary of the epistles; the theory of composite authorship ; the chrono¬ 
logical order and place of the pastoral epistles; the evolution of the 
teaching elder; Paul’s doctrine of inspiration ; and the ethics of the 
pastoral epistles. The author regards the epistles as Pauline in their 
present form, and assigns them to a period subsequent to that covered 
by the narrative in Acts. His view of the heresies opposed in the epis¬ 
tles is that they were “the last effort of Judaistic traditionalism to over¬ 
throw the religion of Christ.”— Edward I. Bosworth. 

Moderns Meinungsverschiedenheiten liber Methods , Aufgaben und 
Ziele der Kirchengeschichte. Von Adolf Jiilicher. (Marburg : Elwert, 
1901; pp. 24; M. 0.50.) This is No. 5 of the Marburg academic 
addresses. It was delivered on the occasion of the author’s induction 
to the rectorate of the university. It seems to have been especially 
called out by Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christentums. The author 
reconsiders the whole subject of methods, problems, and ends in 
church history. He seeks, and upon the whole keeps pretty well to, 
the via media. He insists that church history has a very distinct field 
of its own, and that it will render the best service by limiting itself 
within that field, and not by running off after new problems and ends. 
In a word, church history should attend strictly to its own business. 
This is an excellent principle — when properly qualified.— J. W. 
Moncrief. 

Sokrates und die alts Kirshe. Von Adolf Harnack. (Giessen : Ricker, 
1901 ; pp. 24; M. 0.50.) Taking Socrates as the representative of 
Greek philosophy, and Jesus as the representative of the Christian 
religion, Harnack traces the mingling and confusing in the minds of 
the early Christians of the two realms of philosophy and religion, as 
illustrated in the comparison of the death of Jesus to the death of 
Socrates. The comparison is first made by Justin, is approved by 
Clement and Origen, and by most of the apologists, until Tertullian 
draws a distinction in favor of Jesus’ death. Following him, Augustine 
robs Socrates* death of all value by branding all heathen virtues as 
glorious vices. This bold assertion of the supremacy of the revelation 
in Jesus is confirmed today, and we no longer look to Socrates for 
Christianity nor to Jesus for philosophy.—A. E. Holt. 
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Doctrine spirituelle de Saint Augustin. Par J. Martin. (Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1901 ; pp. viii + 282 ; fr. 2.50.) Augustine was so many- 
sided that it is impossible to give a complete picture of his work. This 
book presents a phase of his teaching which finds little place in most 
historical treatises — Augustine’s practical exposition of the religious 
life. The author, therefore, draws chiefly from sources like the Con¬ 
fessions, Soliloquies, and Sermons. Manifestly the line between the 
religious and the speculative writings must be somewhat arbitrarily 
drawn ; and a Catholic would include some which a Protestant might 
omit. Father Martin thus throws the material into the framework of 
the typical monastic ideal. The obligations of vows, obedience, pov 
erty and humility, and the mystic love and adoration of God are 
brought to the front. The bulk of the book consists of quotations 
from Augustine. The author has done little more than select an 
arrange these. He has thus brought out in strong relief the Augustine 
who so powerfully impressed himself on the Catholic church. ® 
book is the product of painstaking and careful scholarship, althoug 
giving necessarily only a partial view of the great teacher 0 t e 
church.— Gerald Birney Smith. 

Petite introduction aux inventaires des Archives du Vatican . Pa 
Louis GuSrard. (Paris: Picard, 1901 ; pp. 39 -) This work is intene^ 
primarily for those who are making a historical investigation 0 ^ 
thirteenth century, and who purpose to continue their wor m 

Vatican library. The author makes the following classification or^ 

study in presenting the material in the library: (1) b sts 0 ’ 

briefs, and petitions; (2) catalogues of (a) De Pretis, (h) GarampL^ 
miscellaneous. The period reviewed is sufficiently long to com 
the work to the attention of scholars.—T. W. Noon. 

Luthers Auffassung der Gottheit Christi. Von Constantin von K 
gen. (Leipzig: Wopke; pp. 66; M. 1.60.) Luther adhe ^ e afld 
Catholic doctrine of the Trinity and of the pre-existence 0 ’ ^ 

used the inherited scholastic methods to defend them, but 
occasional attempts at an ethical treatment of the doctrine 0 
existence. To him Christ was the only way to a knowledge 0 
he not only rejected, but opposed, the effort to know him 0® 
and by speculation. He laid less stress on the dogma 0 t' e ^. ca j 
nature and the virgin birth than on the true humanity an 1 e ^ y s 
development of Jesus, and on his office as the Savior of nuen. 
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post-existence the humanity of Christ was united with his divine nature 
and freed from the conditions of time and space. On this point 
Luther’s later views were deeply influenced by the exigencies of his 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. The monograph is compactly written. 
The quotations from Luther are especially interesting. But Luther 
was a very practical man, and consequently changed his emphasis as 
the occasion that happened to engage him demanded. Quotations 
are, therefore, a less stable quantity with him than with a systematic 
theologian, and the real importance of a thought in his mind would 
have to be gauged by something more than the vigor of a passing 
expression. This fact and the evident interest of the author in estab¬ 
lishing points of similarity between Luther and Ritschl leave the reader 
a little uncertain about some of the most interesting conclusions of 
the book .—Die Anschauung der Reformatoren vom geistlichen Amte. Von 
Wilhelm Thomas. (Leipzig: Hofmann, 1901; pp. 45; M. 1.) The 
pamphlet covers only a part of the subject. It deals only with the 
views of Melancthon, and the author reserves the larger subject for 
future investigations. Melancthon remained closer to the Roman 
church than Luther. Luther put his trust in the truth; Melancthon 
trusted largely in ecclesiastical order and institutions. With him the 
idea of the universal priesthood of believers receded even farther than 
with Luther. His conception of the church is more aristocratic. 
The ministry act; the people receive. He thought highly of the epis¬ 
copate, and considered personal confession and absolution quite 
essential to the welfare of the church. One of the most interesting 
sections of the pamphlet is a quotation from a letter written by Melanc¬ 
thon, in 1530, to Cardinal Campegius, in which he offers the submis¬ 
sion of the Protestants if only the pope is willing to concede a few 
things, like the cup for the laity and marriage for the priests; or, if the 
pope cannot concede these, perhaps he might connive at them for a 
time. Osiander wrote about this time that Philip was so exhausted by 
labor and lack of sleep that he was quite despondent and had to be 
watched lest he concede things that all might rue. It was a good 
thing that Luther had a rotunder body and more red blood corpuscles. 
— Walter Rauschenbusch. 

L'oeuvre de Calvin . R€ponse k la Conference prononc£e par 
M. Brunetfere, le 17 D£c. 1901, au Victoria Hall k Genfcve, par Ernest 
Strcehlin. (Gendve: Kundig, 1902; pp. 53; fr. 1.) The author of 
this response to a cogent attack on Calvin is not a Calvinist in theol- 
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ogy, and hence not able to take the strongest positions or to wield the 
stoutest weapons. He is like one who defends a stranger rather than 
a member of his own family, thrusting and parrying skilfully, but not 
with the whole soul. But his reply is adroit and shrewd, though it 
does not give us very profound views or teach us anything new. 
—Franklin Johnson. 

The Hand of God in American History. A Study of National 
Politics. By Robert Ellis Thompson. (New York: Crowell & Co., 
1902; pp. 235; $1, net.) The reader who takes up this book expecting 
to see God’s hand in a few momentous events on which the nation s 
destiny turned will lay it down in disappointment. Instead, he will be 
treated to a well-nigh endless enumeration of the changes through 
which the republic has passed in its political, religious, social, and 
industrial development. In this multiplicity of details he will find no 
recognition of relative values, and he will look in vain for a few master 
strokes, yielding a bold outline and impressively revealing the divine 
presence and control. The author is a patriot and an optimist, an 
he takes a Christian view of the operation of secondary causes, but 
his argument would have been more convincing had he wisely chosen 
a few of the decisive issues in which the hand of God is most striking y 
manifest, and then bent his energies to showing their providenti 
significance.— A Short History of Methodism. By John W. Boswe . 
(Nashville, Tenn.: Publishing House of the M. E. Church South, I 9 ° I » 
pp. vii+ 167; $0.60.) This is a brief popular account of the orl S|**j 
organization, creed, ministry, ecclesiastical machinery, missionary an 
educational work, and branches of Methodism in the United tates^ 
It will serve as a useful compendium.— Breviartum Bothanum stv^ 
Portiforium secundum Usum Ecclesiae Cujusdemin Scotia. Printed rom a 
MS. of the fifteenth century in the possession of John, Marquess 0 u > 
K. T. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1900; pp- viii + 7 22 
About the middle of the fifteenth century some scribe covere $ 4 ^ 
vellum leaves with a writing “small, very close, and full of c0 ® 
tions.” He wrote his text “consecutively, without any brea * 
divisions, or marks of the commencement or conclusion of sentences^ 
The hymns and poetry were written “ in consecutive prose form. ^ 
old manuscript, in oaken boards, with leather thongs, gnawed y m ^ 
is a surviving relic of one of the ancient Scottish service boo s. 
doubtless belonged originally to some cathedral. Its text gen 
follows the Use of Sarum, but there are numerous variations. 
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English Book of Common Prayer covers much the same ground. The 
reformed church in Scotland broke more radically with the past, and 
its Book of Common Order shows few traces of the earlier uses. 
The editor has reproduced, in printed form, covering 700 double¬ 
column pages, this old Latin manuscript. In the printed volume the 
typography follows the modern usage. Italics take the place of the 
manuscript’s colored titles and directions, the matter is thrown into 
paragraphs, and the form in general is modernized, while otherwise 
adhering faithfully to the original copy. — Eri B. Hulbert. 

Das Lutherische Einigungswerk. Beleuchtet von Alfred Resch 
Zweite Auflage. (Gotha: Schlossmann, 1902; pp. 30; M. 1.) Dr. 
Resch is known in this country chiefly by his Agrapha: Aussercano - 
msche Evangelienfragmente . In this pamphlet he appears in the field of 
practical ecclesiastical affairs. He is an ardent advocate of the “General 
Lutheran Conference,” and of its purpose to secure the organic union 
of all Lutheran bodies in one world-wide church. Much has been done 
already, it seems, to prepare the way. Dr. Resch writes with enthusi- 
a 501 -—Franklin Johnson. 

Islam and Christianity: or , The Quran and the Bible. By a Mis¬ 
sionary. (New York: American Tract Society, 1901; pp. 225; $ 1 .) 
This is a polemical treatise in the form of a letter written by the author 
to a Muslim friend who has been his teacher. In an earnest and 
charitable spirit it compares the doctrines and ethics of Islam with 
those of Christianity, invariably reaching, as we should expect, a con¬ 
clusion adverse to the Mohammedan system. Such a book serves a 
good purpose in furnishing missionaries with popular and easily 
available arguments when forced into controversy with Muslims. To 
neither scholarly Christians nor scholarly Mohammedans will it appear 
as the work of one qualified to undertake a scientific comparison of 
their respective religions. Its usefulness will be found in the practical 
emergencies of the mission field.— Walter M. Patton. 

The Task of the Theologian of Today. By E. Y. Mullins. (Address 
delivered at the opening of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
October 1, 1901, Louisville, Ky. Second edition; pp. 24.) The 
theologian is not to tear down the historic structure to make way for a 
reconstruction, but, rather, to build further on the historic foundations. 
Imperfections in theology are to be corrected by a closer conformity 
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to the teachings of the Bible. The testimony of Christian experience 
is changing and uncertain, hence cannot serve as the prime source of 
theology. While Dr. Mullins discusses higher criticism, the theory of 
evolution, and the nature of Christian experience courteously, we feel 
that he minimizes the difficulties which these create for a theologian 
who attempts to conform to the above program.— Gerald Birney 
Smith. 


A Primer of the Christian Religion . Based on the Teachings of 
Jesus, its Founder and Living Lord. By George Holley Gilbert. 
(New York: Macmillan ; pp. 76 ; $ 1.) This little volume is beautifully 
published. It is also a welcome addition to the establishment of funda¬ 
mental religious truth in the light of intellectual change. The teach 
ings are thoroughly evangelical, but the religious is emphasized rat er 
than the metaphysical. The writer errs, if at all, on the side of caution 
and of traditional opinion. The only discussion in which, perhaps, a 
sense of disappointment may be felt, is that of the kingdom of 0 • 
Perhaps, also, a sense of disproportion is felt when we find Sun ay 
forming one of the eight divisions into which the treatment is ivi 
Yet no such work can be undertaken without exciting the reviewe 
feeling that it might have been done differently. Of course it mig 
but we are profoundly grateful that it has been done so wel. 

C. Hall. 


Weltfrommigkeit und Christentum. Von Gertrud PrellwiB. 
burg i. Br.: Fehsenfeld, 1901; pp. vi + 73; M. 0.80.) This 
an attempt to show that what is sought in the traditiona ^ 
conception of a world beyond (fenseits) is to be found in the wor ^ 
life and experience ( Diesseits ). The traditional theology es ^ ^ 
tinction between God and the world, and places God and t e go ^ 
human aspirations beyond the world of here and now. 1 ^ 

result of an attempt to grasp the world in abstract thought ins ^ ^ 
in living experience. The conceptions in which we ormu ^ ^ 
experience are always an inadequate expression of the experie ^ 
represent. In the full reality of our experience we find t e u ^ 
God and the world. The limitations of the world are, then, o 
limitations of the finite individual self. When we transcen^ ^ 
limitations and realize our self in its complete meaning, we ^ e g n( j 
selves in harmony with the life about us, and at the same 
God in the world.— Warner Fite. 
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Zur undogmatischen Glaubenslehre . Vortrage und Abhandlungen. 
Von Otto Dreyer. (Berlin: Schwetschke, 1901; pp. 156; M. 2.) 
This volume consists of six brief treatises published as articles in Ger¬ 
man periodicals between 1874 and 1892. Though widely separated in 
writing and publication, they discuss closely related subjects and con¬ 
stitute a whole. The author holds, with Schleiermacher, that religion is 
feeling. This feeling depends, not upon conceptions, but upon one’s 
relation to God. The same essential relation gives always the same 
feeling in kind, whatever the nature of one’s conception. The con¬ 
ceptions of God and of his relations to the world are widely variant and 
ever changing, depending upon the degree of culture and the extent of 
knowledge, as also upon much else ; but faith, which is the principle of 
Christian life, and that love of God as the heavenly Father which, 
through Jesus Christ, is begotten and sustained in us, is the Christian 
life. Whatever is changeable and variant in creed statements cannot 
be in strictness a religious element, because religion in its own nature 
is unchangeable; cannot be a strictly Christian element, because the 
love of God in Jesus Christ is always and in all the same. Nothing 
can be a genuine doctrine of faith save the affirmation (in whatever 
form) of the realities on which depends the Christian love which is 
Christian life. The scientific investigation of these fundamental facts 
is proper, and the expression of the results in systematic form will fol¬ 
low. These results will unite in intellectual fellowship those who agree 
to them ; but they are not a bond of religious union, and must not be 
made tests of Christian or church fellowship. To make of them 
ecclesiastical dogmas is a mischief due to a confusion.— G. D. B. 
Pepper. 

The Idea of God in Relation to Theology. By Eliphalet Allison Read. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1900; pp. 67; £x.) 
In discussing the arguments for the existence of God, the author 
takes pains to point out their weakness as proofs to the intellect, but 
at the same time he points out their value to religious faith. He main¬ 
tains that belief in God is a natural instinct rather than a result of the 
reasoning process. He considers the contribution which Jesus made 
to the idea of God, when he designated him as Father, as of the 
highest significance for theology. It ought to be made the norm from 
which theology starts. However, this has not been the case in the past, 
as the writer very well shows by tracing the history of theology from 
Clement of Alexandria to Albrecht Ritschl.—W. R. Schoemaker. 
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The Immortality of the Soul: A Protest By Joseph Agar Beet. 
(New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1901 ; pp. vi 11 5 > $ 0, 75 *) 

The purpose of this little book, as the author plainly says, is to enter 
a protest against the doctrine of the essential immortality of all human 
beings, a doctrine which for centuries has been accepted and preached 
as divine truth taught in the Bible. Dr. Beet believes that the doc¬ 
trine is alien both to the phrase and thought of the Bible, and derived 
from Greek philosophy. His argument consists of the citation and 
analysis of the principal Bible passages that bear upon the subject, 
together with the teachings of Plato and the ancient Christian writers 
and of modern theologians. His conclusion is that the doctrine is not 
taught explicitly in any part of the Scriptures; further, that the doc¬ 
trine of eternal punishment which is taught in the New Testament 
does not necessarily involve endless torment, because it is quite con 
sistent with cessation of existence. His position is thus the middle 
ground between the traditional one, on the one side, and that occu 
pied by believers in conditional immortality, on the other. But whi e, 
according to Dr. Beet, the Bible does not explicitly teach the essentia 
immortality of ail men, and while it leaves the subject of the destiny 0 
the wicked a mystery, the New Testament does teach that eterna ie 
is the gift of God through Christ, and that ruin complete and n 
awaits those who reject the salvation He offers and persist in sin. ® 
space will not permit of our discussing the subject-matter of the °^» 
but we may characterize it as a commendable effort at clear an p 
cise definition.— A. C. Zenos. 

Orations and Addresses. By Richard Salter Storrs. 

Pilgrim Press, 1901 ; pp. 593; $3, net.) Dr. Storrs was undov 1 e 
one of the leading preachers of the last century, and those w ^ 
him personally, or through his writings, will be glad to have t is 
lection of his selected orations and addresses. Of course, in t e 
tion of a true orator much is lost to the reader, because he 
imperfectly enter into its setting, and most of all he misses t e ^ 
of the great personality. But notwithstanding such defects ^ 
orations read very well, and the reader feels in them the naan in ^ 
on which Dr. Storrs discourses so eloquently in the addresses^ 
“ Manliness in the Scholar.” Other orations are : “Abraham Lmco^ 

probably the best of them all; “The Early American ^Spirit, ^ 
Declaration of Independence;” “The Puritan Spirit; ^T^ons" 
Guarantees of Progress;” and “Commerce an Educator of atl ° 
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The orations were all delivered on important occasions, and the fact 
that Dr. Storrs was invited to deliver them shows his firm hold on 
widely different classes of men. And this makes him an ideal for all 
young men who are entering the ministry. True, not many can reach 
his altitude; but is it too much to expect that the minister in a small 
town should stand relatively as high in the estimation of the general 
public as Dr. Storrs stood in the great metropolis ?—J. W. Moncrief. 

Ordination Addresses. By William Stubbs. (New York : Long¬ 
mans, Green & Co., 1901 ; pp. xvi + 327 ; $2.25.) One does not need 
to be an Anglican churchman or an American Episcopalian to know 
who Bishop Stubbs was. The author of the Constitutional History of 
England is known far and wide beyond the limits of his own com¬ 
munion. These addresses reveal him in his character as a Christian 
minister, and are well worth the careful reading of any preacher, or 
anyone intending to be a preacher. English bishops are in the habit 
of gathering together the young men whom they are to ordain, for a 
few days before ordination, at their palaces, and giving them a series of 
practical talks. These addresses were given to such assemblages of 
candidates for ordination. The English of the book is beautiful, the 
sentences full of deep thought mingled with great tenderness. Stimu¬ 
lating as they are, the words seem to drop from a father’s lips. The 
bishop does not shirk difficult problems, nor salve over any burn¬ 
ing questions, but he never loses sight of the direct application of 
the subject to those before him. How true these words are : “ We are 
all ignorant, workmen with disproportional eye focus as regards truth, 
seeing in part and prophesying in part, and yet bound to strain after 
a futurity of revelation in which that which is in part shall be done 
away; and are we not all in positions that make us liable to countless 
questions that we cannot answer, and called upon for peremptory deci¬ 
sions which we cannot enforce and absolute conclusions that we should 
find it impossible to authenticate? ” Here are some words on the Bible 
which are full of meaning: “ We do not imagine that every detail 
of the sacred writings was so inspired as to keep them from all error, 
or that everything they wrote was equally matter of revelation. Far 
otherwise. We cannot but believe that their language, even at the high¬ 
est grade of inspiration, was and must be intelligible to those who 
wrote and read, and therefore limited and conditioned by their intelli¬ 
gence, and the story which they told such as would be possible to 
carry tradition from generation to generation with — as in all his- 
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tory—variations and aggregations and inconsistencies of detail which 
may amount, in non-essential things, to contradictions.” The volume 
is full of similar pregnant thoughts.— Clinton Locke. 

Scenes and Studies in the Ministry of Our Lord % with Thoughts on 
Preaching . By James H. Rigg. (London: Kelly, 1901 j pp. vii+261; 
5s.) This volume contains fourteen essays that are thorough expo¬ 
sitions of some of the most interesting and fruitful passages of the 
gospels. The genesis of these essays is exceedingly interesting. The 
author of them has preached for more than half a century; usually 
without notes, but sometimes with a bare outline, he has often in 
popular discourse expounded to the people the passages of Scripture 
that are here unfolded. And now, when more than eighty years of 
age, he has wrought the substance of these well-digested extempo¬ 
raneous sermons into these excellent essays. His expositions, while 
popular, are scholarly. He writes with full appreciation of the best 
results of modern exegesis, while he evidently regards some of its more 
radical conclusions as untrustworthy. For example, he forcibly con¬ 
tends that no one but an eyewitness could have depicted the scenes 
presented to us in the gospel so long ascribed to John. In the last 
fifty-six pages of the volume the author rapidly sketches the history 0 
preaching, and also judiciously discusses the three methods of pulpit 
delivery—reading, memorizing, and extemporizing— and clearly shows 
the superiority of the last.— Galusha Anderson. 

The Old Gospel for the New Age. By H. C. G. Moule. (Chicago: 
Revell, 1902 ; pp. 239 ; $1, net.) “The Old Gospel for the New Age. 
Shall it be the model life, or the sacrificial atonement? I Q ^ 
series of sermons, Dr. Moule gives his answer in the first chapter 
sermon from which the title of the book is taken. He does not un e 
estimate the model life, but he places in the forefront of the te * c 
needed today — in his opinion — the atoning death of Jesus r ^ 
It is a sermon of rare simplicity and power. Here is the matter 1 
nutshell: “But for us sinners, these truths all roll their golden circ ^ 
round the sun of the Atonement. The ‘ innumerable benefits are ^ 
grouped within the blood-besprinkled precinct of the Passion. 
out Christ, who died for our sins, and having risen again, fait 
foothold, and conscience no rest, and hope no eastern win ow, 
man knows neither himself nor God.” The other sermons 
character, but all are in the strong vein of a truly great p reac er 
William H. Geistweit. 
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Christianisme et socialisms. Par Frank Thomas. (Gendve: Jeheber, 
1902; pp. 119; fr. 1.50.) This booklet is a series of lectures given 
before a mixed assembly with the purpose of conciliating socialists and 
awakening the conscience of the church to its social duties. It makes 
no contribution to the subject, but is interesting as a sign of the times. 
—Social Institutions. By Denton J. Snider. (St. Louis : Sigma Pub¬ 
lishing Co., 1901 ; pp. 615 ; $1.50.) If one looks to find, under the 
title “ Social Institutions," a treatise on social science, he will be dis¬ 
appointed; and yet there are interesting discussions of the psychology 
of social movements scattered through the volume. The influence of 
Hegel is seen in every chapter, and is acknowledged by the author 
(p. 42) ; but he is not slavishly followed. The movement of the institu¬ 
tional world is described as unfolding itself in three forms, the secular 
institution, the religious institution, and the educative institution. 
Each institution is treated in three directions: its positive element, 
its negative element, and its evolution. The family is regarded as the 
embryonic form of all later institutions; and the author’s treatment 
of the subject, in quaint, rare, partly obsolete, and only partly intelli¬ 
gible Hegelian terminology, presents a noble, spiritual, and sane ideal 
(pp. 59-168). To most students of sociology the author’s identification 
of “society” with the “economic body, the industrial order, the com¬ 
mercial world," will appear to be very objectionable; and his list of 
human “wants"—food, raiment, and shelter—is decidedly brief, and not 
at all characteristically “human." It is curious, sometimes amusing, 
to discover modern economic conceptions masked under the unusual 
phrases of the philosopher (pp. 164-335). The method of oracular 
assertion, so natural to a seer who disdains controversy, even with 
fellow-scholars, is conspicuous and frequent. For example, it is calmly 
declared (p. 359) : “ If God is the Father, then the son, who is man, 
is absolutely necessary to make him Father. Man is not better than 
his God, nor is God better than his man ’* (cf. pp. 463, 469). Criti¬ 
cism of such dogmas belongs to theology, not to sociology. The 
learning, the wide reading, the long meditation, and the serene 
temper of the scholar are everywhere apparent.— Praktisches Christen - 
turn. Vortrage aus der Inneren Mission. Von Theodor Schafer. Vierte 
Folge. (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1901; pp. 203. M. 2.40.) The 
“Inner Mission ’’ is a title so happily chosen and so associated with the 
Christlike works which are the most convincing evidences of Christi¬ 
anity in our skeptical age, that we are fortunate in being able to adopt 
it almost literally into English speech. Already the scientific treat- 
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ment of the subject has found its way into the universities of Germany. 
The little collection of lectures in the volume now before us represents 
rather the plea of a technical expert than the systematic treatise of the 
academic hall. It is the fourth in a series published from the pen and 
heart of the gifted author of Leitfaden der Innerrt Mission , editor of 
the chief organ of the movement and director of the training institute 
for deaconesses at Altona. In the two lectures entitled “ Halbe und 
ganze Innere Mission” and “Ein halbes Jahrhundert Innerer Mission, 
one may study from the inside the progress of this form of philan¬ 
thropy and the criticism of its most intelligent leaders. The biograph¬ 
ical sketches are good examples of the method of using life-histories to 
illustrate a work and arouse interest in service.—C. R. Henderson. 

Introduction to the Study of the Dependent\ Defective> and Delinquent 
Classes , and of Their Social Treatment. By Charles Richmond Hender¬ 
son. (Second edition, enlarged and rewritten. Boston : Heath, 1901, 
pp. 404; $1.50.) This new edition of what was a pioneer work is 
greatly enlarged and improved. It is the work of a diligent student, a 
well-known teacher, and a man of practical experience with his subjects. 
Professor Henderson is careful in statement, and his opinions are t e 
result of a study of facts. They would, however, carry still moreweig 
if he had taken the reader a little more through the processes by w 1 
he himself has reached his conclusions. His “preaching isg 00 > 
teaching might often be better. An alliterative title in popular us^ 
gives the author his working category, and he proceeds to adjust b 
work to his title, with the inevitable result of cramping, distorting^ 
omitting essential material, and leading to disregard of the deman^ 
of an inductive order of treatment. Inebriates get a very few 
licentiousness even less ; and the divorced no mention at all. a 
unemployed, the homeless, the poor, the blind, the deaf-mutes,^ 
insane, the epileptic, and others are generally fully considere . ^ 
yet he says: “ We are studying a science.” A good book in t e ^ 
of philanthropy might easily have been made still better for t a 
and also have become a first-rate text-book, had it been more scie 
cally arranged.— Samuel W. Dike. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 

By Frank Byron Jevons, 

Durham, England. 

Dr. J. G. Frazer, in his new edition of the Golden Bough , 
has vastly added to the debt of obligation which all students of 
the science of religion already owed to him. Not only has he, out 
of his unparalleled stores of knowledge, doubled the size of his 
work, but he has also taken up a decided attitude, or perhaps 
rather has definitely made known his attitude, to the fundamen¬ 
tal principles of the science of religion. Obviously, in any dis¬ 
cussion, the first question we have to settle is what it is that we 
are discussing; ambiguity or misunderstanding on that point can 
only end in mutual dissatisfaction or mystification. The mere 
use of the same term for the subject of the discussion is fatal, if 
the two parties to the discussion use it in different senses, and 
neither is aware that the other means something different from 
what he does. If by one party a certain function of the mind is 
assumed to be a normal function of the mind, while by the other 
it is assumed to be abnormal, and neither is aware of the differ¬ 
ence between them, confusion is bound to ensue. They are 
bound to look for different causes and to expect different results; 
and each, so far as he adheres consistently to his original 
assumption, will reach a different conclusion from the other, 
and marvel at the difference between them. 
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The first and fundamental principle is that we should know 
what we are talking about, whether it is a normal or an abnor¬ 
mal function, whether we are to class it among the truths or the 
illusions of human nature. On the answer to that question 
depends the whole of our subsequent treatment of the subject, it 
determines the object and the goal which we shall be striving to 
reach, the direction in which we shall move, and the parallels 
which we shall adduce. If our subject is a mental illusion, then 
we must study it in the light of other acknowledged illusions 
and bring it under the laws which regulate them. But, having 
done so, we cannot expect our conclusions to be accepted by t e 
man who, starting from the assumption that it is true, has been 
seeking to exhibit it in its development as a growing realization 
of truth. If, then, students of the science of religion are to pu 
together, they must begin by settling the direction in which t ey 
are going to pull. As long as they pull in opposite directions, 
the outsider may be excused for doubting whether there is any 

such science and what it is. 

Now, these arguments assume that there is such a t mg 
metaphysics, and that the question whether there is any tru *^ 
religion is a metaphysical question. It is, indeed, a ques 1^ 
which not everybody is bound to answer by metaphysics1, a m 
may answer it in the affirmative by faith, and may find ait 
best way of getting other people to answer it in the a rma ^ 
Nor, even if metaphysics be appealed to, is the answer s ure ^ 
be in the affirmative; skepticism is a recurrent phase in t e ^ 
tory of metaphysics. But if the question is to be ar £ u ^ en ^ 
only on metaphysical grounds that it can be argued, 
is so argued, the history of metaphysics shows plain y 
that religious skepticism is but one form of general s ep 1 ^ 
is but one shape taken by the doubt whether truth o an j 
whatever can be reached by man. If there are no su ^ 

grounds for believing that truth of any kind can ever e rea ^ 

and if faith be rejected as repugnant, then not on y 
religion go, but science also goes. The theories of scienee^^ 
as Dr. Frazer says at the end of the new edition of t 1B ^ 

Bough , “ are only parts of that unsubstantial world whic 
has conjured up out of the void,” and “the phantoms w 
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subtle enchantress has evoked today she may ban tomorrow.” 
And tomorrow's phantoms will be as false as those of today. If 
man can never reach the truth, if the truth is not in him, then 
the science of religion is as idle as religion itself is assumed to 
be by the skeptic. Now, practically speaking, we may say that 
no man who consistently held that truth was unattainable, even 
by science, would write or publish, as Dr. Frazer has done, a 
work of over a thousand closely printed pages on “the science of 
religion." The inference which the onlooker must draw is that 
the writer believed there was some truth in science, if there was 
none in religion. The amount of truth need not be supposed to be 
great. It is the principle alone for which we are concerned: 
some truth can be attained by man. Science, as Dr. Frazer says, 
“may hereafter be itself superseded by some more perfect hypothe¬ 
sis,” but the use of the comparative “ more perfect ” obviously 
implies that Dr. Frazer thinks there is some truth in science. 
But when once we have admitted some truth into our scheme of 
things, there is no end to the prospect: “the advance of knowl¬ 
edge is an infinite progression toward a goal that forever 
recedes,” Dr. Frazer says. The infinite alone is capable of 
holding all truth and all knowledge. 

But when we have advanced so far in metaphysics as to con¬ 
template the infinite as eventually the ultimate depository of 
ail truth and all knowledge, and the goal toward which all 
knowing beings are progressing, we may perhaps begin to won¬ 
der whether Dr. Frazer is right in saying, “ religion, regarded as 
an explanation of nature, is displaced by science.” The grain 
of truth, no larger than a mustard seed, has developed, even in 
Dr. Frazer's garden and under his cultivation, into the greatest 
of the trees of the earth, into the infinite. All that we want for 
the history or the science of religion is to know man's attitude 
of mind toward the infinite. 

“The advance of knowledge” may then be admitted to be an 
infinite progress “toward a goal that forever recedes": the goal 
will never be reached by any finite, mortal being. Regarded as 
being in time, the goal must always be infinitely distant from any 
chosen instant in time. Regarded as eternity, it is ever present to 
the infinite. But if we admit that by the advance of knowledge we 
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mean progress toward a goal that yet never can be reached by fate 
beings, are we bound to admit that knowledge does advance and 
progress ? The proposition is evidently hypothetical: if know • 
edge exists, and if it advances, then it advances towar a goa 
that ever recedes, *. toward the infinite. Dr. Frazer has assumed 
that knowledge exists, that truth can (to some, however m m 
tesimal, extent) be attained ; and he has made the assump 
without producing any attempt to prove it, or to rec °“ cl 
with the skeptical attitude which he assumes even in 
paragraph. Indeed, it seems to us that he departs still farther 
from the skeptical position and assumes, again withou p 
attempt at proof, and without recognizing his departure fro» 
skepticism, that knowledge does inevitably P r °jf rCSS , . „ 0 f 
sarily advance in an infinite progression. e a nrec i se lvthe 
denying the existence and validity of metaphysics is p J 
fact that it enables you to make suppositions wi P ^ 
them and without considering whether they c a as 

suppositions you have made. It enables you rs 
Dr. Frazer does, the attitude of philosophical skep ,C ‘ xis | s and 
to assume, in contradiction to skepticism, t at ru ^ 

is to some extent attainable; and then that P r 0 S r< * tica lly 

sometimes made, but is necessarily, inevitably, an t ^ ^ 
made ; in fine, that evolution is progress. cc0 j n 

Frazer, man has progressed and advanced rom ^ q{ 

which religion was unknown, and which he ca s j Q 

magic, through the period of religion, into our pre ^ 

which religion has been exploded and science rei t j c an d 

The question, then, is whether progress 15 sma y 

inevitable—whether, for instance, religion m ^ 01 ^ 0 f eV olu- 
evolve and yet not progress. If we accept t e forward 

tion, and regard every event that takes place asi 4 ‘progressive 

in evolution, then the answer seems c ^ r * t u QU gh all have 
nations’* have hitherto been in a ^ een e volv- 

been subject to the laws of evolution and av bly been 
ing. The Australian black fellows have prC not progressed 
evolved as much as other people, but they ave ^ ^ pre- 
much ; they are still, according to Dr. raZer, 0 ^ v i oU s to the 
religious stage. The inequality of progress is as 
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ethnologist as it is to the schoolmaster in charge of a form. 
Progress is neither automatic nor inevitable, as most of us can 
testify on the evidence of our own failures, moral and others. If 
we look at the question of progress from this, the individual, 
point of view, and consider our failures — they are more readily 
available than our successes—we can see that they imply some¬ 
thing attempted and not done, something which arrested our 
attention and was subsequently dismissed, from which we turned 
aside before the actions necessary to attain it were set going. 
We dismissed it in the only way in which we can ever dismiss 
anything from attention —by attending to something else instead, 
by dwelling on the pleasures or advantages of doing what 
we ought not, and so dismissing from attention the thing that 
we ought and the fact that we ought. Now, to progress is a 
thing that we ought to do, and which, to use a meiosis, we have 
not always and invariably done. And the remark applies to any 
collection of individuals, a nation or mankind, as much as it 
does to any single individual: to progress may be a thing which 
all nations ought equally to do, but as a matter of fact they don't. 

The moment, however, that we turn from the individual to 
the nation, this fact strikes us: what the individual discovers by 
concentration of attention he can communicate to others. They 
may accept what he has discovered, without themselves going 
through the process, as most of us accept the discoveries of 
science ; or they may concentrate their own attention on the 
point and see for themselves. Of course, the average man never 
does concentrate his attention on nature to the same extent as 
the poet or the scientific genius. Hence Shakespeare and New¬ 
ton remain not only above their predecessors, but above all sub¬ 
sequent generations of men also. The power of concentrating 
attention on the right facts, and of not letting it be drawn off to 
wrong ones, is the characteristic process of great minds. What 
is at such moments disclosed to them may be called a revela¬ 
tion, inspiration, or what you will; the result is a disclosure of 
what was not known before, and of what in the greatest exam¬ 
ples remains thereafter, as a discovery, unrivaled. Why indi¬ 
viduals, with such power, should appear in this place or at that 
time, what is the law of the distribution of genius, no writer has 
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attempted to explain; attention is a power of the will, and its 
exercise depends upon the individual. Its exercise to the 
extent in the cases alluded to is, by universal consent, exceptional 
and individual. It is so far as there is similarity among phe¬ 
nomena that general “ laws” hold ; it is when the individuality 
is so marked as to be obvious to all that no “ law ’ will account 
for it. If then the distribution of genius has no law, it maybe 
because the power of attention has none, but is strictly an indi¬ 
vidual affair in every case of its exercise. 

Be this as it may, it is patent that progress is dependent 
upon the extent to which the members of the tribe, or the 
people, live up to the disclosures made to them by individua 
discoverers ; and it is reasonable to hold that, where peoples are 
unprogressive, it is because ho individual among them has 
made any such disclosures for them to live up to. 

If we now consider that any science, the science of re lgion 
for instance, is concerned with the discovery and application 
of laws, it should be clear that there are restrictions wit 
which the science moves. So far as there is similarity among 
the phenomena with which it deals, there may be laws. 0 * 
as the followers of a religion are similar, laws about t 
may be formulated. But the founder of a religion is a ® 
tedly individual in his thoughts and actions; it is because 
different, so widely different, from the ordinary run of men, ^ 
he has the capacity to make and to reveal the discos^ 
which are adopted by his followers. And it is because t os ^ 
closures are adopted and acted on by a multitude of men ^ 
any laws are discoverable in the actions of the multitu e. ^ 
general laws are predicable about the followers of the re ^ 
it is because ideas that in their origin were peculiar to t e ^ 
vidual founder have been adopted by the multitude w 0 
come to follow him. In fine, the science of r ^ 1 ^!°^ owers 
detect and formulate the laws according to which t e 0 ^ ^ 
act, and on which they react; but the founder, 
individuality, falls under no law. In the same way, i * e e g ects 
a science of comparative literature, it might explain t ie ar . 

produced upon the course and form of the drama by t e ^ 

ance of Shakespeare; the genius of Shakespeare it wou 
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take simply as given, as a datum. The materials he had to work 
upon might be traced, but not the source of his power. We can 
only say that the same world was presented to him as to his con¬ 
temporaries, and that he chose the right things to attend to. 

In this attempt to argue that progress is always due to some 
individual, we have naturally selected as illustrations men whose 
individuality is so marked that none can be compared with them. 
But we may descend from the great reformers to men of genius, 
and from them to men of talent, and from them again to men 
who have made but one slight invention or discovery—but have 
made it because they chose to attend to that particular class of 
facts — and we shall find in every case that each rivulet, rill, and 
drop which contributes to the stream of progress is individual; 
that in his, it may be, one discovery, the discoverer is individual 
and unique. As unique he comes under no law and cannot be 
brought into any generalization. So far as his discovery or 
views are adopted, he becomes the source of uniformities of 
action which may be formulated in more or less general terms 
and be taken into science. But his discovery was, at the first 
moment when he achieved it, his—his alone. Out of the infinite 
to him alone was it revealed—but not without effort on his part. 

Generalization is possible only so far as the instances brought 
together under the general law are similar to one another. So 
far as any instance is unique, is really different from all other 
instances, is itself, it cannot be brought under any law. And it 
is just in this point, in the fact he discovers, or the invention 
which he makes, that the inventor does differ from all the world, 
and is individual. But it is precisely on these discoveries, inven¬ 
tions, inspirations, revelations—call them what you will — that 
progress depends. Where they are made, progress is made; 
and where they are wanting, progress is absent. It is just 
because these discoveries are unique and truly individual that they 
cannot be brought under a law, and that no law can be laid 
down to account for the appearance of the greatest men, when 
and where they did appear. No science of history can predict 
the appearance of genius, or shall say when the prophet shall 
come or what line he shall take. And what is conspicuously 
true, in this respect, of the greatest men is also true of those 
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minor furtherers of progress who make but one small discovery; 
small though it be, it is individual, unique ; and, though it may 
become a law, it is subject to no law. The attention which we 
pay to any object presented to our notice we pay of our own 
choice and freely. 

Progress, then, depends on the discoveries made by individ¬ 
uals, that is to say, on unique and individual acts of attention 
and exercise of will, and not upon general laws. The source of 
every rill which contributes to the stream of progress is unique. 
Evolution, then, may be universal, but progress is neither univer¬ 
sal nor uniform, as the slightest acquaintance with the facts of 
history is sufficient to indicate. Still less are we in a position 
to affirm that progress must come, that it is necessary and inevi 
table. To be in such a position we should have to be able to 
demonstrate, not only that a great lawgiver will be hereafter 
forthcoming, but why he must. But science deals only wit 
general laws, and with particular cases only so far as they are 
not individual, but have features in common with the other par 
ticulars grouped under the law. And every discoverer is in 
respect of his discovery unique, not under law, but the source o 
a law, or the channel through which a law becomes known. 
The individual, so far as he is individual, i. t., different from a 
other individuals, cannot be predicted, is not the outcome 
general causes. We are all individuals in this sense, that w 
have points of uniqueness, even though in other points we a 
all instances of general laws which can be predicated about us 

It is then for this reason that science cannot exhibit progres 
as necessary, inevitable, or automatic. The appearance or ma^ 
festation of individual genius is not the outcome of gene ^ 
causes, or the exemplification of a general law, for the s * m P^ 
reason that it is individual, i. e., different from all other m iv ^ 
uals, and, from its very definition, not a particular case 
general law, but something unique and unparalleled. ve v 
of the discoveries made by individuals is an irriiption ^ 
individual into the area with which science deals. 1 ^ 

effects of those irruptions science can deal, so far as t ey^p ^ 
pagate themselves and become general, and therefore su jec^ 
general laws. But the irruption itself, the source o e 
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formity in the actions of those who accept the discovery or 
revelation as the law to which they will conform, is individual in 
the strict sense; it is the outcome of the attention which the 
individual chose to pay to certain presentations rather than 
others. 

There is, therefore, a certain discontinuity in science ,* and in 
the science of religion it manifests itself in such a way that it 
cannot be burked or long denied. That discontinuity lies in the 
sudden appearance of founders of religion. It is their individu¬ 
ality, in the strict sense of the word, carried to the highest pitch 
of uniqueness, which produces religions that, as practiced by 
their followers, remain for ever distinct from one another. When 
the beliefs, doctrines, revelations of the one discoverer become 
common to the many followers, they have the aspect of gener¬ 
ality which science requires of its subject-matter. But the very 
possibility of science depends on the production of these widely 
extending undulations and consists in their generalization. It 
studies them, scientifically, when produced; but the study, 
however scientifically pursued, however thoroughly it may 
account for the undulations, for the ripples on the pool, will 
never explain why the stone which produced them was thrown 
into the pond. For the explanation of that we must go back to 
the will of him who threw it. And every act of will, though it 
has its general aspects, and in virtue of them may be classed 
with similar acts, has also its individuality, in virtue of which it 
is different from all other and from all similar acts. The amount 
of individuality, so to speak, may vary indefinitely; it may be so 
small that for certain purposes no great error arises, if it is 
classed along with other similar acts and its difference from them 
is overlooked; or it may be so great that it would be a serious 
error to class it along with other acts, which have indeed points 
of likeness with it, e.g. t in so much as they are acts of will and 
attention, but are also so different from it that they cannot be 
classed with it. It is in the rise and appearance of minds so 
utterly different from anything which preceded or followed 
them that is manifested the discontinuity of any historical science. 

Progress, then, requires as its first condition the man of 
“ originality/’ the man who for the first time in the history of 
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the human race sees, or chooses to attend to, some aspect of the 
infinite by which man is surrounded. But, though this is the 
first, it is not the only condition which must be realized, if prog¬ 
ress is to be effected. Unless others, besides the discoverer or 
revealer of a new truth, choose to attend to it and make it their 
own, there can be no progress. But it is for them to attend to 
it or not; on them depends the choice. Whether progress shall 
be made or not depends for every man on his will; no man 
improves against his will. There is no fatalistic current of evo¬ 
lution carrying us on, like logs upon a stream, knowing nothing 
and doing nothing. We may hereafter do better or do worse 
than hitherto we have done; but in neither case is the issue 
independent of our will. And who can predict what his wi ^ 


shall be in the face of temptation, or what temptations 


he shall 


be subject to ? He who can prophesy on this point may be a e 
to prove that the course of the world will be one of contmua 
progress. Failing the gift of prophecy, we may regard it as an 
open question. But two considerations should not be o\er 
looked, one afforded by science and one by metaphysics, 
earth must one day cease to be habitable for man, the coo 1 
of the sun and the extinction of life upon the earth are am< ^ 
the prospects predicted by science. A continual progress, ^ 
if it were demonstrated to have taken place thus * ar » on * C ^ c 
of the human race, constitutes therefore no presumption t a ^ 
process will be infinite ; science testifies that the human r * c ^ 
cease to be. The waves of the sea may be lashed to great ^ 
but they fall again ; the curve of human progress may c ^ 
bolic. The other consideration is that, even if the P r 0 ^ n j te j. r 
the human race were to be conceived as infinite an ,n ^ 
great, no light is cast upon the progress of the indivj u * ^ 
can the possibility of the continual progress of the in ivi 
contemplated without the assumption of immorta ^ 
guaranteed with it. Progress depends on the will of t e® ^ ^ 
decides whether to do or not to do what he ought. ° a 
will is free, neither optimistic nor pessimistic conclusion 
exhibited as necessary. t sorne 

We may then now disengage from the above argume 
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of the principles which seem fundamental for the science of 
religion. 

The first is that the science of religion, like every other science, 
seeks to establish general laws, if not universal propositions. 
The uniformities which it seeks to detect are uniformities of 
action: that all men, or all men of a certain class, act, or tend to 
act, in a certain manner. In the case of any particular uni¬ 
formity, the acts and the agents are many, but the principle is one. 

But, in the next place, the many are a multiplication of the 
one; and, in the case of human actions, the many are imita¬ 
tions of the one. The importance of imitation in sociology is 
recognized and emphasized by writers like M. Tarde. Thus if, 
in the field of religion, we seek for the one which by imitation is 
multiplied into the many, we are led back at once, in the case of 
religions having a founder known to history, to some individual, 
who has become the founder of a religion and the source of those 
laws or uniformities which are studied by the science of religion, 
because his individual example has become the model for many 
to strive to follow. The science of religion, then, unlike some 
sciences, cannot rest content with the mere fact that certain 
things always occur or tend to occur, that bodies always do 
gravitate, or that moving bodies tend to move forever in the 
same straight line. It is not content with the mere fact that the 
many tend to behave in the manner noted to occur in certain 
cases; it is not content with a mere general proposition. It 
does not rest until it has found the one, the individual, whose 
life and teaching are multiplied by the imitation of the many 
into general laws. It is then a second fundamental principle of 
the science of religion not to rest content with its general laws, 
when it has discovered them, but to trace them back to the 
individual, to whom the facts in question were originally revealed 
and through whom they were made known, and became general 
laws. 

In the course of history it happens that at the present 
moment the physical sciences occupy a dominant position in 
thought. They do not get farther than propositions to the effect 
that the many, e.g ., gravitating or moving bodies tend to behave 
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in certain uniform ways. The farthest point to which these 
sciences have been carried is naturally regarded, at the present 
moment, as the farthest point to which any science has been or 
can be carried. The logical consequence of making this assump¬ 
tion is to infer that sciences which, like the science of religion, 
do not eventuate in such propositions, are incomplete, imperfect 
sciences; and that they must be carried to the same point as 
the physical sciences before they can be recognized as real 
sciences. We must be content here to admit for the moment 
and parenthetically that the course followed by a historical 
science is the opposite to that followed by the physical sciences 
that it seeks to find the explanation of the behavior of t e 
many in the revelation or the actions of the one, whereas t e 
physical sciences explain the particular case by reference to a 
general law—but we must also call attention to the fact t ati 
is yet open to argument which of the two types of explanation 

is really final. ., 

The science of religion, then, as a science is concerne wi 
general laws of thought and behavior; and as a historical science 
is concerned with tracing these laws to their historical source, » 
with exhibiting the behavior of the many as imitations 0 
one, the individual who first manifested or revealed the t ou^ 
which was to become a principle of action for the many, 
this point of view it is evident that we cannot take it as * P 
ciple of the science of religion that religious progress is 
to take place in any nation or in any quarter of the g 
Progress is limited or conditioned by the individual, an 
doubly. It depends partly on the will of the individua 0^ ^ 
tate the highest model set before him,/, e ., the pattern £ IV ^ 

him by the founder of the religion to which he belongs. ^ 

progress depends partly on the extent to which the 0 _ 

of a religion choose to live up to it. Partly also P r ® 
depends upon the occurrence of the founders of new an ^ 
religions. Here, too, progress is entirely dependent on ^ 
of the individual, and ipso facto , i. e., in that it is ^ e P e ^ e neW 
individual will, is not the outcome of any general law. 
revelation, if and when it is made, is made because the in 
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of his own free will chooses to attend to facts hitherto ignored, 
but now made patent to all. 

This a priori argument to show that religious progress is not a 
thing automatically bound to take place, as a matter of necessity 
and as the outcome of general laws, is amply confirmed by the 
actual facts. Popular thought distinguishes between the pro¬ 
gressive and the unprogressive peoples, and recognizes that the 
former are a minority, that progress is the exception and not the 
rule among the nations of the earth. Missionary societies, at 
any rate, are fully conscious of the fact that religious progress 
does not take place of itself, and that, if the great Exemplar is to 
be imitated by the heathen, his life must be made known to them. 
They are aware that there is no law that religious development 
is bound to take place whether we help or do not. Their position 
is that it depends to some extent on our wills, and on what we 
choose to do. 

But when we have got to this point, when we have come to 
recognize that there is no inexorable force compelling us to 
progress, but that for each one of us progress depends upon his 
own will, we must also admit that deterioration is no impossi¬ 
bility. It is no impossibility for the individual, for a nation, or 
for all mankind. Every church has to contemplate the possi¬ 
bility and provide for the case of backsliding members. Every 
civilized society has at least its prisons. Even nations decay. 
These are tolerably obvious facts, but they have been somewhat 
shelved by the science of religion hitherto. It has been assumed, 
practically without question, that the most degraded tribes must 
be the most truly primitive, that the lowest point which mankind 
has reached must be man’s earliest starting-point. Mr. Andrew 
Lang is almost the only writer who has consistently called 
attention to the fact that this is an assumption. It is a natural 
consequence of the idea that evolution is progress. Starting from 
that argument, we are bound to take the lowest of mankind as the 
earliest of men. If we discard that argument, if we accept the 
view that progress and deterioration depend in part upon the 
individual’s will, we shall be prepared to consider the facts at 
any rate without prejudice. We shall recognize it as a scientific 
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possibility that an individual, a tribe, or a nation may not live 
up to its highest ideals, and may even abandon them altogether. 
To live up to them implies attending to them; and diversion of 
attention from them, if persisted in, amounts first to obliviscence, 
and perhaps eventually to oblivion. If we accept as the basis 
of a definition of religion what the work of Tiele, Max Muller, 
and Royce points to, viz., that it is concerned with man’s con¬ 
scious relation to the infinite, we shall be in a position to recog¬ 
nize that, at whatever point in the scale it may have started, it 
may subsequently have fluctuated indefinitely, sometimes above 
and elsewhere even below the original point. In individuals 
within the range of our own observation we may note both 
progress and regress; and what is observed fact in the individual 
can hardly be a thing impossible in the tribe or nation. The 
regress, indeed, may continue ad infinitum; but even so it can only 
attain to the infinitely little. Infinite divisibility still leaves a 
something divisible, however far it is carried, never an indivis 
ible nought. 

We are, therefore, bound on this showing to dismiss the idea 
that we must or can imagine a pre-religious stage in the history 
of man. In the earliest stages of his history as in the latest, 
man is in the presence of the infinite; and, as infinity has its center 
everywhere, is the center of the infinite. Man’s conception o t e 
infinite, everywhere inadequate, was at the least and 
conception of something greater and beyond himself. 
much greater, how far beyond, was never defined; it was in e 
nitely, and therefore potentially, infinitely greater. It 1S 
still. 

It may perhaps be imagined that on a priori grounds 
compelled to assume that man’s starting-point in religion ® 
have been lower than any point now occupied by men. u 
examination it will be seen that these a priori grounds are rea y 
nothing more than the untenable assumption that evolution^ 
progress. On that assumption, indeed, it follows that, as a rac^ 
of men have gone through a process of evolution, all must a^ 
made progress; and, therefore, that those which at the P rc ® ^ 
day are lowest in religion must have progressed since their s 
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ing-point. But this conclusion breaks down, if it is recognized 
that progress is not synonymous with evolution; that regress, as 
a matter of fact and observation, takes place as well as progress, 
and that both regress and progress are comprised within the 
process of evolution. If, then, the a priori argument breaks down, 
we have no ground for assuming that the lowest point now 
occupied in religious deyelopment is higher than that from which 
man originally started. Neither have we any a priori ground 
for assuming that it is not. Whether it is or is not, is a question 
which, so far as it can be decided at all, must be decided by 
facts. Thus, in examining the religious beliefs of the lowest 
races, we must approach the facts without prejudice. Those 
beliefs may represent a progress or a regress from a prior stage 
of belief. The idea that they must of necessity exhibit progress 
is just as unscientific as the idea that they must exhibit a decline 
from a primitive revelation. There is no must about it, except 
on the assumption that human actions are in no case a matter of 
human choice, but always of necessity. That assumption we set 
aside. We are consequently left to an impartial and unpreju¬ 
diced consideration of the facts; the beliefs of the lowest races 
may be a progress or regress from* prior beliefs, or simply a con¬ 
tinuation of them. Is there anything in the facts to indicate the 
nature of the prior beliefs? Mr. Andrew Lang, in The Making 
of Religion , and Magic and Religion ,, has appealed to the facts 
simply, and produces them in evidence to show that in various 
low races there survives a belief in high gods. We use the word 
“survives” advisedly, because the beliefs have not been so 
prominent as to force themselves on the notice of all explorers 
or of all students. But of their existence it is impossible to 
doubt, since Mr. Lang has collected and published the evidence 
for it. 

At the present moment, then, in the light of the facts before 
us, we are in a position to say that there is evidence to show 
that the tribes which occupy the lowest place in the religious 
scale have descended to that grade from a higher one. How they 
had reached that higher point, whether by descent or ascent, is 
beyond our knowledge. If by ascent—which there is nothing 
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to show—then, however low in the scale of infinite divisibility 
we place their starting-point, we can never reach a point from 
which the infinite was totally invisible to man. 

It is the boast of science that it bases itself on facts. It is to 
facts that the science of religion must confine itself, if it is to e 
recognized as a science. And if it is to confine itself to acts, 1 
must dissociate itself from the assumption that evolution 
progress. It must recognize evolution wherever it occurs, even 
if the course of evolution has not been in the direction o prog¬ 
ress. The cooling of the sun and the extinction of human me 
may be fatal to human progress and yet be part of the process 
of evolution. In the same way the evolution of religion may 
always or in all places have been a process of progress, 
where progress has conspicuously taken place,, the. scieo 
religion, as a historical science, will find that it is ini a 1 

the prophets of religion. Denunciation is part o t e p 

work. It is essential to reform. But reform is " ever erJ 

return to the past. The past never returns, t 1S a . 

which the prophet inaugurates. Th e initial impu se is g 
him, but the subsequent direction is determine g J . 
who come after. Both the impulse and the subsequen 
are, when they have occurred, matters of history an ^ 

for historical science. They are matters of lstor J pature s, 

they are unique, individual, and, in their l * knct [tl s0 

unparalleled occurrences. They are materia ma ny, 

far as the impulse and direction are communicate o ^ ofll 

and the particular differences between the indivi ua . ortan t. 

the many is constituted are regarded as relative y u ^ 

In every voluntary association of men an a c ; a tion— a 

at least, every church is essentially a voluntary aSS ° c te( j as 
process of generalization takes place: principles are a ^ 
“binding,*’ as common to all members. Men join^o c .p| es 
free will, recognizing the principles as their m ay 

Thus, what was originally a revelation to an in 1 assoc i a ti 0 n. 
become general to the members of a religious o y»^ ^ eco0ie s 
or church. And, having thus become genera , it ^trine 
subject to general laws and matter for science. 
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indeed, or the mode of life, becomes general property, as a musi¬ 
cal composition may. But the mind through which the principle 
or the sonata was first disclosed remains unique and individual. 
The works of genius may be communicated ; the genius itself is 
incommunicable. It is a fact the occurrence of which may be 
recorded in history, and of which the general effects may be 
matter for the general laws of science. The science of religion 
is a historical science, because it is bound to take the individual, 
as and when he occurs, as a given fact. It is scientific because 
the effects produced by the individual are general. 

» Those effects are general in the sense that many individuals 
hold the doctrine, and that their differences with regard to it are 
either too small to attract anyone’s attention, or are recognized as 
points on which difference of opinion is lawful — and negligible. 
The position of science with regard to individual facts which it gen¬ 
eralizes and brings under some law is precisely the same attitude. 
Every fact, in that it is individual, is in some respect or other 
both distinguishable and distinct from every other similar fact. 
But for the purposes of science it is necessary to abstract atten¬ 
tion from this indefeasible difference and concentrate attention 
on the likeness of this fact to others, which also have their own 
indefeasible individuality. When attention has been diverted 
from the points of difference to the points of likeness, facts 
individually distinct from one another may be brought under one 
generalization. But they can only be brought under it, in any 
abstract science, so far as their individuality and their individual 
differences are ignored. Every scientific abstraction, therefore, is 
subject to this deduction, viz., that it is not actually true of any 
individual fact: no body does forever move in the same straight 
line at a uniform rate, and nothing does ever fall to the earth at 
the rate of sixteen feet in the first second, etc. It is only by 
getting sufficiently away, by the process of scientific abstraction, 
from the actual facts, as they occur in individual cases, that you 
can cease to see the actual differences. It may be very desirable, 
for certain purposes, to pay no attention to the differences. It 
cannot further the attainment of truth to deny that the differ¬ 
ences exist. Yet this denial is implicit in every attempt to 
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explain the universe as we know it from the abstract laws of matter 
and motion. The case is “ like the flowing of a river: it is always 
different water, but you do not see the difference.” If, m addi¬ 
tion to not seeing it, you deny its existence, you are then m a 

position to explain what remains by abstract science, u " 
does remain to a world of individuals when you have denied 
individuality of each and have asserted the non-existence o 
very differences in which their individuality consists? 

Obviously, what is left in the world, when the exis ence 
the individual is ignored or denied, is the general. n w 
left for the science of religion is the discovery of gener • 
With the banishment of the individual from the wor - *1 

disappears. The science of religion, therefore ceasesJobe. 

historical science. It is not concerned with individua s, y 
than the science of mechanics is. In indivi ua c “ es y. 
recognize general laws at work, not unique, excep ion , ^ 

vidual forces. Such forces cannot be recognized i ^ 

which only general causes are allowed to opera e. ^ 

point of view, you might as well manta*h ^ 

lightning-conductor originated the curren P ere( j 

as say that the individual mind ever origina e 0 re{ofins 
anything. The fact is that the discoveries, chan & eS ’ d with 
were bound to come ; they were in the air, it was 8 ^ ^ 
them, and the fact that they happened to P 888 ° lightning 
rather than that is no proof that the rod genera e ^ 

out of its own internal resources, or that it was esse g^tning 

ent in materials or construction from any ot er. f oun d 

had not traveled down that conductor, it wou ^ ozart o r 
another. If the plays of Shakespeare, or the par ticular 

the work of Newton, had not come throug e l se 's; they 
minds, they would have come through some o y ^ ^ ern 
were in the air — those particular minds did no m j D( js, 

There could have been nothing individual a ou - ene ral 

because nothing is individual; for abstract science 

alone exists. . . rv andy et 

If this line of argument does not seem satis ac ^ e gives us 
we do not like to give up the position that science a 
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the truth, we have an alternative course open to us. We may 
imagine the world’s population, at any time, arranged in order 
of mental ability, either in a line starting from idiocy and ter¬ 
minating in genius ; or on the principle that “thin partitions ” 
divide genius from madness, in a circle, if you like. And we 
may imagine that the scale is the same from generation to gen¬ 
eration, but that circumstances touch now this key, now that. 
Thus the reason why a Dante is heard at one place and time, and 
not at another, is not that he was individual and unique ; on the 
contrary, there are potential Dantes in every generation; but that 
circumstances touched that particular key on that particular 
occasion. Or, if you like, an infinite number of “ sports ” are 
put forth in every generation, over and over again; but only that 
“sport” which circumstances favor develops into a “variety” and 
so into a species. Why circumstances should favor this “sport,” 
touch this key, rather than that, we do not know and cannot tell. 
We only know, on this theory, two things, one positive — the 
fact that the key is touched—and one negative—that the key 
has no free will in the matter and does not press itself down. 
We have got a mechanical theory, and we have got it by denying 
all initiative to the individual; and we have been led to deny 
such initiative because we began by denying the existence of the 
individual, in deference to an abstract science which only admits 
the existence of general laws and general truths. 

Now, the essence of the theory which has just been stated is 
that the keyboard is the same from generation to generation, 
and that the circumstances change, striking now this key, now 
another. If the same key is never struck twice, if we do not 
have a Goethe every generation, that is not because the key is 
not there all the time, but because circumstances do not happen 
to touch it and call its note forth. If the circumstances had 
been the same, the result would have been the same. But the 
result was not, therefore the circumstances were not. The key¬ 
board is infinite and the circumstances infinitely various. 

That is all we want. We have come around to an infinite 
variety of notes all individually distinct, and all operated on by 
circumstances which are never identically the same in any two 
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cases. The world is a world of individuals, and general laws 
are got only by ignoring or denying the individuality of the par¬ 
ticulars from which they are drawn. 

The science of religion, then, is a historical science. To aban¬ 
don “historical” is to postulate in the science of religion the 
same uniformity as we find in mechanical science. But the 
moment we postulate this uniformity, we are confronted with 
the variety in the facts; and, to account for that variety, we 
ascribe it to circumstances, and are then bound to assume them 
to be different in every case. Thus we preserve the mechanical 
conception of cause and effect, but we lose the uniformity; no 
cause ever identically recurs, because the effects, we see, are dif¬ 
ferent. However similar two cases of the action of the “same 
cause may be, they differ at least in this, that they happen at dif¬ 
ferent moments of time and therefore in a different context. 
They may be performed with different materials; you cant fire 
the same cartridge twice. Two freshly minted coins are not the 
same coin, however similar. But to admit these facts is to 
recognize that no two individual cases are the same. And that 
takes the sting out of the law of causation ; its uniformity is not 
absolute, its denial of individuality is not complete. Its compul 
sory force disappears; we need not fear the threat that in t e 
same circumstances we must do the same thing, if the circum 
stances never are the same in any two cases—and they never 
are. The fact that the individual is individual and unique, him 
self and all his actions, is the charter of his freedom. It is 
also the reason why no two religions ever follow the same line o 
evolution : the individuals who founded them are not the same, 
neither are the individuals who follow them. The science whic 
studies them must, if it is to trace their evolution, be historica. 
Indeed, apart from all theory as to the reason why, the fact t a 
every religion follows its own line is manifest. At the sam^ 
time, it is also evident that there are resemblances between tj 
individuals who practice different religions, and also between ^ 
different religions which are practiced. And it is in virtue 
these resemblances that the study of religions must, if P r 0 P e 
pursued, be a science. 
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Among the resemblances, then, there must be something of 
fundamental importance. But so, too, must there be among the 
differences. For certain purposes it is proper, indeed necessary, 
to insist upon the resemblances. But to go farther and say that 
the resemblance is the only thing of fundamental importance is 
a mistake fertile in fallacies for the science of religion, but fre¬ 
quently committed. Thus, it necessarily requires us to set the 
most rudimentary form of religion by the side of the most devel¬ 
oped, and to declare that the points in which they are similar 
are the essence of religion. If this is a correct mode of argu¬ 
ment, it follows that essentially there is no difference between the 
religion of the lowest and most degraded savages and that of the 
highest and most developed minds. The latter may have been 
evolved from the former, but there can have been no progress 
in religion, if in its most evolved form religion is not essentially 
different from what it was in its lowest stage. This line of 
argument naturally lends itself to those who regard religion as a 
form of fallacy into which the race of man might naturally fall 
in its helpless infancy, and from which man will deliver himself, 
when he discovers that in the most evolved forms of religion 
there is really nothing more than a fallacy into which the savage 
in his ignorance naturally fell. This seems to us to be the argu¬ 
ment implicit in the Golden Bough . It seems also, to us, to be 
the logical consequence of the erroneous assumption that the 
only essential feature in religion is that which is common to the 
lowest and to the highest forms of religion. This assumption, 
as we have endeavored to show, is characteristic of the view 
that the science of religion is not a historical science, does not 
deal with individuals and their fundamental differences from one 
another, but with their resemblances, and the generalizations 
built upon those resemblances, alone. 

It is possible, indeed, to go to the other extreme, to ignore or 
deny the resemblances altogether. This is the line adopted by 
those for whom there is only one true religion; all other forms 
are false religions, are not religion at all; there is no real resem¬ 
blance whatever between their religion, the true one, and 
others falsely so called. From this point of view there may be a 
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history of religions; there can be no science, because there is 
no real resemblance. 

This line of argument has at least one good result: it brings 
out the fact that the term “ religion ” is an ambiguous term, t 
makes it evident that no science of religion— historical or not 
can begin without a definition of religion. The first an n a 
mental principle, as we said at the beginning of this articles 
that we should know what we are talking about. The two 
extreme arguments, or assertions, are, on the one hand, t at a 
religions but one are essentially false; on the other, t a 
religions without exception are false. We have pointe ou 
the latter view is but the application to religion of a p i osop 
cal skepticism which holds that the truth—if there e s 
thing as truth—is never in any direction or in any mat erw 
ever attainable by man. It is a view which is fata » no 
to the science of religion, but to all science of w * tever 
As put forward by Dr. Frazer in the Golden Bough , it see 
be an exaggeration and misinterpretation of an un ou e 
According to Dr. Frazer, “the advance of knowledge 
infinite progression toward a goal that forever rece es. 
knowledge, therefore, is at all times infinitesimally sma . ^ 

Frazer limited himself to that statement, his position w 
unassailable. But he seems to us to glide unconscio 
merely from the infinitesimally small to the in _ 
smaller, but to the absolute nought of metaphysica s 
Now, this is inconsistent with his assumption t at.man 1 
knowledge, and that that knowledge increases. T a 
however much it increases, will still be in mteS1 , s ^ i s 
compared with the infinite; but, so far as it goes, so ^ ^ 
really knowledge, it is fatal to skepticism. It admi s ^ ^ 
is in relation to the infinite, that he has some knowie g 


infinite, and that that knowledge may increase. 

The other extreme position—that all religions 
gion are essentially false—is tenable only if we c a j nta j n . 

to the resemblance between religions. It amoun s mon t0 

ing that nothing which is general to all religions, or ^ tw0 
any two, can be true; or that nothing which is comm 
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or more “so-called** religions can be religious in the true sense 
of the term. The assertion is patently false, but it demonstrates 
the necessity of defining our terms. 

As we have said, the definition must be not merely wide 
enough to include all the resemblances between the different 
forms of religion; it must be broad enough to embrace all the 
differences which the different forms, so far as they are really 
religions, display. It must find room, not merely for my form 
of religion, so far as it is true for me, but for the religions of 
others, so far as they are true for them. Indeed, it must go 
farther, and must recognize the possibility of advance from truth 
to truth—and also the possibility of relapse. The religious 
attitude must be one which it is possible for man freely to grow 
into, and freely to grow out of. We cannot, therefore, define it 
merely as man’s relation to the infinite, for, though man may dis¬ 
miss that relation from his attention, it still exists, even if in a dif¬ 
ferent form. The fact that man is in some relation to the infinite 
by which he is surrounded is not one which is dependent on his 
will or on his awareness of the fact, whereas the religious rela¬ 
tion is in part dependent on man’s will; it is voluntary, it is an 
attitude which man can take up if he will. It is a conscious 
relation and a voluntary attitude toward the infinite, conceived 
as a person. Any and every conception of the infinite is, ex 
vi termini , inadequate; but one thing essential is that the concep¬ 
tion should be of something above and beyond the worshiper. 
The attitude, therefore, must be not merely conscious and volun¬ 
tary, it must also be emotional, from the necessities of the case; 
and it must involve emotions such as naturally accompany the 
consciousness of the presence of what is beyond and above the 
worshiper. But the emotions evoked by the presence of a 
superior power depend upon the position which the person 
appearing in the presence imagines himself to occupy; they may 
be dread, hatred, terror, or what not. Such emotions are or 
may be natural in a man who is dragged or forced into the pres¬ 
ence ; less so in a man whose will and movements are free, who 
enters not the presence unless he chooses so to do. The fact, 
therefore, that the religious relation is one which is voluntarily 
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assumed, though it does not exclude fear—the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom — does imply the beginning of con¬ 
fidence and trust which, as they develop, cast out fear. The 
communion which thus exists between the worshiper and his 
God is not, indeed, thus established or begun. Man is from the 
beginning part of the infinite. To say, as Professor Tiele does, 
that “man has the infinite within him,” is to cast unnecessary 
difficulties in the way of recognizing the fact. He is, from the 
beginning, part of the infinite and is in relation to it. He is in 
some sense, from the beginning, in communion with it, and con¬ 
scious of it. But the development of that conscious communion 
is at all times a matter for his will. It may be reduced to the 
infinitesimally small, but never to absolute zero. It maybe 
raised, but not without man’s will. 

It is the recognition of the part played by man's will which 
compels us to recognize the science of religion as a historical 
science, as one which is concerned with what, as a matter of fact, 
have been the expressions of that will, and not the outcome o 
any “ necessity.” A recognition of this fact debars us from 
asserting or believing that there is any predetermined course o 
evolution in religion through which all men must pass. A his 
torical science must take the facts as it finds them, as they are 
given. There is no compulsion on man to pass from the sta 0 e 
in which he is to any further stage. Still less is there any 
“ necessity” driving all men on through exactly the same passing 
points. The actual facts which the science of religion has to 
contemplate are plain and incontrovertible evidence on t e 
point. The Australian black man simply has not made progres^ 
in religion to the same extent as other peoples. The course ^ 
religious progress .has not been the same in China and Peru. ^ 
the history of every nation has been peculiar to itself, so 
the history of every religious community. And the different 
are due in part to the fact that the history in each case is 
by the action and will of individuals who are essentially 
from one another because they are individual. The i 
between individual and individual, though fundament 
essential, as is the fact that two coins, fresh from the same 
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are not the same coin, however great their similarity, is yet 
compatible with likeness. The likeness may be great or it may 
be extremely small; and, where it is originally but small, it may 
be increased, if one individual imitates the other. This power 
of imitation, however, itself tends to increase the differences 
between one community and another. People imitate those with 
whom they come in contact; and a marked individuality is, or 
may be, imitated by those within his sphere of influence. He is 
not imitated by those who know not of him. A language is 
learned by imitation, and is common to those who come in con¬ 
tact with one another. One condition, and an indispensable 
condition, of the differences between the Indo-European lan¬ 
guages was the separation of the peoples who were to develop 
the separate languages. Thus differences, which in their origin 
were the work of individuals, developed by imitation into dialects, 
and from dialects into languages. They became dialects and 
languages because they were imitated and adopted by the com¬ 
munity. 

It is with religion as it is with language. All men have 
religion as all men have speech. The religion, like the speech, 
of one community is not that of another community. The dif¬ 
ferences between the various forms of religion, like the dif¬ 
ferences between the various dialects of one speech, go back for 
their source to the individual or individuals in whom they first 
manifested themselves. They were perpetuated by the many's 
imitation of the one; and they were perpetuated each in one 
community alone, because the various communities were isolated 
from one another. Yet the differences in language simply veil 
the meaning that lies behind them and is expressed through 
them. To say that no meaning lies behind the different forms 
of religion, or is expressed through them, is to disqualify oneself 
as an interpreter and to deny the possibility of a science of 
religion. 
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IS THERE A SELF-CONSISTENT NEW TESTAMENT 
ESCHATOLOGY? 

By George B. Stevens, 

Yale University. 

In order to answer this question, it will be necess *^ b "^ 
to review the various New Testament references to the 
world, or age. For this purpose it will be conv ®" ie " djstinct 
tribute the material to be examined under a num inthe 

topics. The first of these, on account of its prom 
New Testament, will naturally be. 

THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 

It is well known that the expectation of a vftrtj ^ 
Christ to earth was practically universal in t e ear y ^ ^ 
almost every New Testament book the confident J hecies 
glorious event is expressed. We will first observe he pmphe ^ 
of his speedy return to earth which, in the sy n °P g aft er Jesus 
attributed to Jesus himself. According to a { ’ f which he 
had instructed his disciples concerning ou ye 

was sending them on., he added: “Verdy I —^ 
shall not have gone through the cities o srae cor d, in 

man be come” (Matt. 10:23). All the syn<“L- i(a predic- 
connection with Peter’s confession at Cssarea P ’ ^ (0 
tion of Jesus in which he declares that e ding toMat- 

earth in glory, attended by angels, and a s v ac ^ t ^ em that 
thew): “Verily, I say unto you, there be som till they see 
stand here which shall in no wise taste o e * ^6 ; 28). 

the Son of man coming in his kingdom ( & „fill they see 

language in Mark and Luke is less definite . ^ ^ t ^ e y see 

kingdom of God come with power (Mar 9 • 1 / ’ re general 
the kingdom of God” (Luke 9:27). That t es ^ p ers onal, 
phrases, however, were understood to re er 0 ^ ^ a t 
visible advent of Christ is quite certain from ^ Father 
previous verses speak of his “coming in the g 0 
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with the holy angels” (Mark 8:38; Luke 9 126). The paral¬ 
lelism of the two terms “coming of his kingdom” and “com¬ 
ing in glory with the angels” shows that, for the minds of the 
synoptists, they were synonymous. 

In the great eschatological discourse, common, in substance, 
to all the synoptists, it is, again, Matthew who is most explicit 
in reporting Jesus as teaching that he would return to earth in 
glory in the near future. As the discourse stands, after Jesus 
had described the destruction of Jerusalem and its various 
attendant evils and sufferings, he added that immediately after 
these events the signs of his coming would appear and men 
should “see the Son of man coming on the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory” (Matt. 24:29, 30). Mark is less 
explicit in connecting this coming immediately with Jerusalem’s 
overthrow. In his rendering of the discourse it is “in those 
days, after that tribulation” that the advent will occur (13: 24). 
Luke has: “And then shall they see the Son of man coming,” 
etc. (21:27). All the synoptists are equally explicit in describ¬ 
ing a visible, glorious, personal return of Jesus on the clouds. 

Once more, during Jesus’ trial, when the high-priest demanded 
whether he was the Christ, he replied (according to Matthew): 
“Thou hast said: nevertheless I say unto you, Henceforth ye 
shall see the Son of man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven” (Matt. 26:64). Mark is not 
less clear and emphatic: “Ye shall see the Son of man sitting 
at the right hand of power, and coming with the clouds of 
heaven” (14:62). Luke has: “But from henceforth shall the 
Son of man be seated at the right hand of the power of God ” 
(22:69). 

There are several other scattered passages in which the sud¬ 
denness, nearness, and outward splendor of the parousia are 
asserted (Matt. 24:37-39; Luke 17:24, 26; 18:8). The par¬ 
ables which make use of the figure of a lord returning to his 
servants are, quite uniformly, applied to the second advent. 
Matthew so construes the parable of the Talents (25:31). Luke 
gives a similar turn to the parable of the Unjust Judge (18:8), 
and to other parabolic sayings (12:35, 38, 40). 
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The synoptists thus represent Jesus as explicitly declaring 
that he would return to earth, in power and glory, during the 
lifetime of many to whom he spoke; more particularly that he 
would come on the clouds immediately after Jerusalem’s fall; 
and even that from the very time of his trial—the phrases are: 
air 9 apn (Matthew) and : airo tov vvv (Luke)—he would be 
seen coming on the clouds of heaven. What doctrine of the 
Lord’s parousia can be derived from these data ? Can any view 
of it be framed which will be harmonious with itself or accordant 


with the facts? 

Only three hypotheses seem possible. The first is that Jesus 
himself shared the popular, Jewish, apocalyptic view as to the 
coming and triumph of his kingdom. He believed that he 
should soon return to earth to consummate his work, and the 
early church built its hopes on his assurances. The gospels 
have correctly reported him. He said what they attribute to 
him, but he was mistaken. A second view would be that his 
language about his coming 44 on the clouds,” “ with the ange s, 
etc., is to be taken figuratively. He did not really mean to 
teach that he would return, personally and visibly, in the near 
future. Some reach a similar conclusion on the theory of t e 
44 perspective of prophecy ”—that certain events may appear to 
be near because the future is seen in one view and chronologic 
relations are overlooked. Many have sought to show t a 
Christ did come, in the sense meant by him, during the genera 
tion then living, and, especially, after the fall of Jerusaenu 
Others deduce from these considerations the idea of vanou^ 
44 comings ” of Christ, or even that of a progressive, continuo 
coming. A third view holds that exegesis can assign no 
ing to the synoptic passages except that of a visible, P ers ° a 
return, and that, since this did not occur, we must suppose 
the first Christians misunderstood Jesus and attributed to 
language about the progress of his kingdom or crises in its a van ^ 
the apocalyptic and catastrophic notions of the king o 
triumph which were current in Judaism. h t the 

That the early church in general expected just 
synoptists appear to describe—a personal, visible a ven 
admits of no doubt. The disciples gazed after their ascen 
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Lord into heaven in the assurance that he would soon return 
(Acts 1:11). Paul described the Lord’s coming as a “descent 
from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God” (1 Thess. 4:16), and expressed the 
confident hope of surviving the event (vs. 15). The church of 
a later time was not less emphatic in asserting both the near¬ 
ness and the catastrophic character of Christ’s advent. It was 
to be accompanied by a great noise and a world-consuming con¬ 
flagration (2 Pet. 3:10). Even more lurid, if possible, is the 
picture of Messiah’s coming to judgment in the Apocalypse 

(14:14-20; 19:15)- 

In the gospel of John, however, we scarcely meet a trace of 
this apocalyptic coming. There Christ “comes” to the believer 
in the gift of the Spirit (14:18; 16:7), or, possibly, at his 
death (14 : 3), and the beholding of him in his glory which his 
disciples shall experience is spiritual (16 : 16, 22). 

The question now arises: Can a consistent doctrine of 
Christ’s coming be deduced from these scriptural data ? No 
doubt it can be done, if one looks persistently enough at some 
of the facts and disregards others with equal persistency. Who 
has not heard Adventist preachers argue thus: The New Testa¬ 
ment repeatedly teaches, in the plainest terms, that Christ is 
coming soon; therefore, if you believe the Bible, you must 
believe that he is coming soon. The circumstance that the New 
Testament statements were uttered and recorded centuries ago is 
passed over in silence. Numerous plausible books have been 
written to show that the New Testament predictions have been 
fulfilled; that Christ did come within the period of the first 
Christian generation; but by what exegesis, defying grammar 
and lexicon, is this case made out! Others tell us that the 
synoptic passages do not mean that Jesus’ coming was to occur in 
the near future; “immediately ” means “suddenly” and “ genera¬ 
tion ” means “race”: “this Jewish race, or, even, this human 
race, shall not pass away till all these things be accomplished.” 
The dictionary must not impede the good work of harmonizing. 

Only historical criticism can contribute anything of value to 
the problem to which the passages cited give rise. Exegesis 
can only conclude: The language is explicit; the passages, as 
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they stand, affirm that Jesus repeatedly declared that he would 
return to earth in glory during the lifetime of many of h.s coo- 
temporaries. The whole New Testament shows that the early 
church cherished this belief and put it in the forefront of its 
teaching. Now, if Jesus taught as he is represented, he1 must 
not only have prophesied events which did not happen, u e 
must have entertained a view of his kingdom like that curre 
Jewish messianism, and, moreover, a self-contradictory view, 
since his general teaching concerning the kingdom s na ur 
quite irreconcilable with the catastrophic, apocalyptic 
tion attributed to him. Theology can derive no view of Chn 
coming from the letter of the New Testament which is eith 
self-consistent or accordant with fact. The consis en 
accuracy of the New Testament representations on this 
have always been demonstrated by means of torturing 
and defying the laws of language. It is impossible 0 
this procedure could have escaped the charge o 1SI g 
ness but for the apologetic uses which it was inten e 
and one can only wonder whether it could ever than 

the consent and advocacy of candid men in any o tQ 

that of theology. If the teaching of Jesus on this ^subject ^ 
be defended as self-consistent and true to fact, it m 
by going behind the sayings attributed to him y 
ists, and showing by critical methods how these a g ^ 
must be judged by his general teaching concerning cur . 

and how easy and natural it was that the apoca yp ^cts 

rent in Judaism should have been attributed to im ^ . flerran t 
absolutely disprove the baseless a priori theory o 
report of Jesus’ words, and the higher criticism ** P cons j s t* 
the best and only successful defender of the tru 
ency of his teaching. 


THE RESURRECTION. 

There is but one passage in the synoptic gospels 


in which 

Matt- 


-- j * 2' l8-27; * Via 

the resurrection is spoken of at length (Mar 1 • e ]j eV ed 

22: 23-33; Luke 20:27-40). The Saddu f eS ’T e absurdity of 
in a resurrection of the dead, sought to show 
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the doctrine by asking: If a woman is married, successively, to 
seven brothers, to which of them will she belong in the resurrec¬ 
tion ? Jesus replied that the objection proceeded in ignorance 
of their own Scriptures and in forgetfulness of the power of 
God. In the Pentateuch—the sacred Scripture of the sect— 
God is described as the God of the patriarchs. They must, 
therefore, still exist. The resurrection which Jesus here asserts, 
as against the Sadducees, is the triumph of life over death. 
Nothing is said of the mode or conditions of the resurrection, 
except that they who rise from the dead “neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage; but are as angels in heaven” (Mark 12 : 25). 
The teaching is: There is a future life ,* death does not terminate 
human existence. The other incidental allusions to the subject 
in the synoptists are not more definite. 

Paul’s teaching lays chief stress upon the corporeal aspect of 
the resurrection, because the Corinthian objectors could not 
conceive of the soul as dwelling in a body in the spirit-world 
(1 Cor. 15:35). The apostle’s argument is directed to prove the 
reasonableness of believing that in the future life the soul will 
possess an embodiment as well suited to that sphere as the 
present body is adapted to this. But neither in the synoptists 
nor in Paul is the resurrection conceived as the resuscitation of 
the body . Both sources speak of the resurrection of persons and 
of their rising “from among the dead” (he vc/cp&v). It is the 
person that rises, and he rises from the abode or state of the 
dead. The doctrine is conceived under a form which is deter¬ 
mined by the Jewish conception of Sheol, or underworld. This 
realm of death shall not hold man captive ; he shall rise from 
it into a sphere of light and life. When this resurrection occurs, 
he shall (according to Paul) receive his “ heavenly house,” the 
“ spiritual body.” But this “ clothing ” of the soul with a body 
is only an aspect, or accompaniment, of resurrection. The res¬ 
urrection proper is the rising of the person or spirit from the 
realm of death. Though in connection with the resurrection of 
Christ great stress is laid upon the fact that his reanimated body 
came forth from the grave, even this is not that in which his 
resurrection primarily consisted. It consisted in the fact that 
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death did not retain dominion over him, that his soul was not 
left in Hades, and his bodily resurrection was the tangible proof 
of this personal resurrection from the state of death. 

This rising of the dead from the underworld is usually rep¬ 
resented in the New Testament as a future, eschatological event. 
But in the fourth gospel another conception meets us, though 
the resurrection of the last day is also recognized. In this gos¬ 
pel eternal life is regarded as a present possession and resurrec¬ 
tion as an aspect of the bestowment and realization of that life. 
‘‘The hour cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God ; and they that hear shall live (John 
5:25). When Martha said that she knew her brother would 
rise “in the resurrection at the last day,” Jesus answered, 
am the resurrection and the life”—that is, the power of a present 
resurrection (11: 24, 25). Yet, elsewhere, the common viewo 
a future day of resurrection is recognized (5:28, 29). 

Whether all men, or only the righteous, are to be raised rom 
the dead was a disputed point in Jewish eschatology. A strong 
argument can be made, from the New Testament, on either si e 
of the question. According to Luke, Jesus spoke of the resu f 
rection of the just” ( 14 : 14 ) and of those who should dc 
“ accounted worthy to attain ” to the resurrection, because 
are sons of God and, therefore, sons of the resurrection ( 20 * 3 ' 
36). These expressions certainly suggest a resurrection or 

righteous only; yet Luke, and he alone, reports Jesus as say 

“ Now he is not the God of the dead, but of the living. j 01 ' ^ 
live unto him ” (20: 38)—evidently an assertion of a g ene 
resurrection. In like manner Luke reports Paul as teaC ust >. 
“ that there shall be a resurrection both of the just an unj 
(Acts 24:15), and yet in Paul’s epistles there is no intiaia 
of a resurrection of the wicked. Indeed, Paul’s arguments 
resurrection in 1 Cor., chap. 15, and elsewhere, are wholly as 
the believer’s relation to Christ. Because he lives we s a ^ 
This argument is entirely inapplicable to unbelievers. 
to a resurrection of all men, he must have held it 
grounds than those presented in his arguments. Ia t ^ eCO n- 
gospel a general resurrection is recognized in 5 :29, but 
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nection of the doctrine of resurrection with that of eternal life, 
which is secured only by union with Christ, furnishes a strong 
consideration in favor of the other view. 1 Some suppose that a 
double resurrection, probably separated by a millennial period, is 
favored by I Thess. 4: 16, 17, and 1 Cor. 15 : 23, 24 ; but without 
sufficient reason. This theory of a double resurrection and an 
intervening millennium, a survival of Judaism, is represented in 
the New Testament only in Rev. 20 : 1-10. 

The kernel of Jesus’ doctrine of resurrection is : the victory 
of life over death. No mention is made of the corporeal aspect 
of resurrection, save in the exceptional passage, John 5 : 28, 
already noticed. If the fourth gospel is a trustworthy tradition, 
he represented this triumph as possible here and now. With 
this idea we can harmonize the common conception of a future 
resurrection day, subsequent to Christ’s coming, only by regard¬ 
ing the latter as some crisis or consummation. Whether Jesus 
asserted the resurrection of all men it is impossible to determine 
with certainty. Paul’s arguments and the prevalent Johannine 
conceptions leave it doubtful if they contemplated the resur¬ 
rection of all men. We can only say that if all men are to be 
raised, the conditions and accompaniments of their resurrection 
must be very different from those which PauL has described ; 
that is, Paul’s arguments for resurrection can have no application 
to the wicked. 

Is the resurrection a present and continuous process or a 
future event ? Is it for the good only, or for good and bad 
alike ? Is it a resurrection of the person from the world of the 
dead, or of the body from the grave (as in John 5 :28 and Rev. 
20 :13) ? Are all men to be raised at once, or does the resur¬ 
rection of the just precede that of others ? These are some of 
the questions to which the New Testament passages give rise. 
Both views, on either side of each of these questions, have been 
widely held and defended from the New Testament — and, in no 

*The variations of this (5:28, 29) and other passages {e.g., 6:39, 40, 44, 54; 
12 148) from the usual Johannine view of the coming and resurrection have occasioned 
suspicions of their genuineness on the part of many scholars, as Holtzmann and Wendt. 
They are regarded as accommodations to the popular eschatology. See Charles, 
Eschatology , p. 371, who expresses a similar opinion. 
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case, without some show of evidence. The truth is that there 
was a considerable variety of views respecting these points in 
the early church, as there had been in Judaism, and these various 
views have left their traces in the New Testament. So far as 
our sources enable us to judge, the least specific and most com¬ 
prehensive teaching on the subject was that of Jesus. He asserted 
the truth of a future life, since God is the living God and the God 
of the living; but it is improbable that he dwelt on times and 
seasons or on the external aspects of the life to come. That i e 
shall vanquish death is the message of Jesus concerning the 
future and the content of Christian hope. In the thought and 
life of the believing community this hope was apprehended an 
expressed in various ways which are quite incapable of eing 
brought into formal agreement. And why should the though 
of men agree then any more than now ? Why may not au 
have views and arguments that are his own ? Who wou 
expect that the apocalyptist should present some ideas P ecul * 
to the type of literature and thought in whose atmosphere 
lived ? 


THE JUDGMENT. 

The prevailing New Testament representation con ^ ern ^ 
the judgment is that it is to occur on a certain day at c 
of the present world-period. This was the Jewis view » ^ 
the difference that the Jews believed that the judgmen ^ 
occur in connection with what we call Christs first a ven ’ 
Christians, of course, associated it with his return, or s^ 
coming. The almost uniform order of events is : th 
the resurrection, the judgment. Each of t m mation 

future event, and together they mark the end or consu ^ 
of the present age. By the apostolic church they were 
as near. The time before they should happen was s 0T . n 

The judgment is dwelt upon at length in but one p ^ 

the synoptics (Matt. 25 : 31-46). and that is fo " n returning 

only. It is a pictorial description of the Son o pproving 

to earth in glory, attended by myriads of angels, an 
or condemning men according as they have or h ave ” j nter . 
kindness toward his “brethren.” It is not strange 
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preters should have been able to reach no agreement as to the 
intended import of this judgment scene. Some hold that it is a 
description of the judgment of professing Christians, the coun¬ 
terfeit being distinguished from the genuine by the tests of 
love and service. Many maintain, on the contrary, that it is a 
judgment of the heathen whereby they are approved or con¬ 
demned according to their treatment of Christ’s disciples. The 
more common opinion has been that the judgment of all men is 
intended to be depicted. When one carefully considers the 
arguments by which each of these views is supported, it is 
apparent that a plausible case can be made for them all, while 
each is beset with no little difficulty. The probability is that the 
evangelist contemplated the parable as a picture of a universal 
judgment, but that, originally, it related to non-Christians only. 
The passage appears to be a pictorial expansion of the words 
which Matthew makes a part of the charge to the disciples: 

And whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only, in the name of a disciple, verily 
I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward” (10:42). 
The same saying, in briefer form, is found in each of the other 
gospels, in different connections (see Mark 9:41; Luke 10:16; 
John 13:20). A statement of the test of approval or rejection 
which was applied to the unconverted to whom Jesus’ disciples 
were sent, is thus expanded into a description of a universal 
assize. It should be added that Matthew connects a number of 
other sayings of Jesus with the “ day of judgment ” of which no 
such application is made by the other synoptists (cf Matt. 7:21— 
23 with Luke 13 : 25-27; Matt. 12 : 33-37 with Luke 6 : 43-47). 

But whatever may have been the origin and history of the 
conception of a simultaneous, future judgment of all men, there 
is no question of its practical universality in the apostolic 
church. It meets us, again and again, in the teaching of Paul 
(f*A° ts 1 7 : 3 1 5 Rom. 2:5). It appears even in the Johan- 
nine writings, as do also, subordinately, the future, personal 
coming of Christ and the resurrection “ in the last day ” (John 
i 2*48, 1 John 2:28; 4:17). On the other hand, we meet 
here another conception of judgment analogous to the Johan- 
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nine view of the “coming” and the resurrection, already noticed. 
The prevailing representation in John is that the divine judg¬ 
ment is a present and continuous fact. The judgment of the 
world is now (John 12 : 31). “For judgment came I into this 
world,” said Jesus (9 : 39) ; “As I hear, I judge: and my judg¬ 
ment is righteous” (5:30); “Yea, and if I judge, my judgment 
is true” (8:16). The evangelist himself thus sums up the doc¬ 
trine of the judgment which Christ executes: “ And this is the 
judgment, that the light is come into the world, and men loved 
the darkness rather than the light; for their works were evil 
( 3 -I 9 )- 

Now, these two conceptions of the judgment are not, nec« 
sarily, contradictory; but they are very different. It is conceiv 
able that the testing process which goes forward in the li e o 
men by virtue of the light which comes to them should reach its 
culmination at some future crisis, and yet, after all allowance 
has been made for figurative language, the conception 0 a 
simultaneous judgment for all men is a very difficult one. 
conception has a distinctly Jewish look. It is of a piece wit 
ideas of a physical return on the clouds and of the simu tane ^ 
coming forth of all the dead from their graves. Severa c 
siderations make us hesitate to think that Jesus himse ca * 
idea of his judicial function into this extremely apocalyptic 
They are such as these: (1) the impossibility of forming 
consistent view of the scope of Matt. 25 : 31-461 as * e P 
now stands; (2) the precise correspondence of this ^ rt{a 
in idea and language, with sayings of Jesus which 0 no' 
to an eschatological judgment; (3) the tendency o s 
in Matthew to refer any and all judicial sayings to . 

mentday; (4) the fact that eschatological judgment is 

coupled, in the synoptic gospels, with the parousia, an 1 ^ 

quently involved in some of the difficulties whic a ^ 
references of the synoptic tradition to that subject, an » ^ 

(5) the presentation in John of a far more compre ens ^ 
ception of Christ’s judgment (as of the parousui 

rection). .. l me et 

Such, at any rate, are some of the phenomena w 
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us, in connection with the idea of judgment, on the pages of the 
New Testament. They give rise to a difficult historical and 
critical problem. That problem is a part of the general inquiry: 
How far did the views and ideals of Jesus coincide with the cur¬ 
rent popular Jewish ideas ? It may seem an ungracious task to 
raise difficulties which one cannot solve, but I am merely addu¬ 
cing facts that bear upon the question which I have undertaken 
to discuss. I do not, however, regard it as a useless work to set 
before ourselves as plainly as possible the various elements of a 
problem and to point out in what region the chief difficulties lie. 
Too long have the problems of eschatology been settled as the 
Irish lawyer refuted his opponent, by “denying the facts," or, 
at least, such of them as were inconvenient. The judgment of 
the world was commonly conceived, in the early church, as a 
great general assize before the throne of God, attended by dread 
and startling phenomena; but there also survived another con¬ 
ception, that of a continued judgment of men by the power of 
Christ’s light and truth. Which seems more germane to the 
teaching and work of Christ ? How essential to the Christian 
principle of judgment is the determination of “times and sea¬ 
sons ” ? As the kernel of the teaching about the parousia is the 
assurance of the triumph of Christ’s kingdom, and that of the 
teaching concerning resurrection is the certainty of immortality, 
so the teaching concerning judgment centers in the principle 
that human life and action bring forth fruit after their kind 
and that every man shall receive from God his just recom¬ 
pense of reward. Eschatological programs are products of 
Christianized Judaism—survivals in the apostolic time and in 
all subsequent times, including our own, of the age of apoca¬ 
lyptic. 

THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 

There could be no better proof of the impracticability of 
constructing from the New Testament a program of the future 
than is furnished by the discussion of the question of an inter¬ 
mediate state. Some interpreters are confident that the doctrine 
can be deduced from the New Testament; others are quite as 
certain that not a trace of it can be found there. There could 
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hardly be such a difference of opinion as this among critical 
interpreters, if the language of the New Testament were clear 
either for or against the doctrine. The early church, in general, 
held to a middle state in which righteous souls underwent puri¬ 
fication and in which, according to some, the wicked might be 
recovered. Out of this idea was developed the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of purgatory. The Reformers rejected the doctrine of 
a middle state between death and the final judgment altogether, 
so as to leave no place where purgatory or a possible recovery 
of any soul could be located. This became the orthodox 
Protestant view, as in the Westminster Confession, which 
allows but two places for souls, heaven and hell, and declares 
that the righteous “do immediately pass into glory, where the) 
still await in heaven the resurrection and the judgment. The 
wicked go directly to hell. Dr. Shedd informs us that, until the 
judgment, the good exist in a disembodied state in heaven an 
the wicked in a similar condition in hell. Many modern theo 0 
gians have revived the doctrine of an intermediate state, some 
in connection with the idea of progressive sanctification for t e 
righteous; others as a basis of the theory of continued pro a 
tion ; and still others without advocating or, in some instances, 

even admitting either possibility. 

But the New Testament proof! The rich man was 
Hades” (Luke 16:23). The penitent thief was to be wi 
Christ “in Paradise” (Luke 23 : 43)- Paul s P eaks of ^of 
ing “into the abyss” to bring Christ up (Rom. ^ 0, 7 )» an 
Christ’s descent “into the lower parts of the earth (Ep *4 ^ 
while Peter declares that Christ went and preached 
spirits in prison,” or “to the dead” (1 Pet. 3 : x 9 » 4 * r 
on the other hand, it is argued : The first passage * s . in j es 
able, and, besides, Lazarus is not said to have been in 
Paradise does not necessarily mean a middle state, 
reference to the “abyss” is in a rhetorical passage, the me ^ 
of which is: Christ is not afar off, but near. As or 
lower parts of the earth,” the phrase denotes only t e ^ 
itself, which is conceived as lower in contrast with beaven^ ^ 
which Christ descended. And since Augustine pointe 
dogmatic consequences of admitting that Christ ma e 
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of salvation to the dead, it has been considered proper to hold 
that Christ preached per alium (Noah) to the antediluvians who 
are now dead. Moreover, does not Paul speak of the believer's 
entrance, at death, into the immediate presence of Christ (2 Cor. 
5:6; Phil. 1 : 23)? What can this mean but heaven itself, the 
final state of blessedness ? By analogy a similar conclusion is 
reached concerning the wicked. Sometimes the maxim “ after 
death judgment” (Heb. 9 127) is appealed to as excluding an 
intermediate state ; but, of course, the same application of it 
would equally exclude the idea of a final judgment at the end of 
the present world-age. 

If, now, we inquire what view of the subject the general rep¬ 
resentations of the resurrection and the judgment in the New 
Testament require, this question would arise : On the tradi¬ 
tional Protestant view that all souls, at death, go directly to 
their final place or state, and are immediately either “made 
perfect in holiness” or consigned to “eternal torments and utter 
darkness ” ( Westm. Conf. t xxxii), what room is left for a judg¬ 
ment at which the good and evil are “separated” (Matt. 25 : 32) 
and the two classes appointed to their appropriate destinies ? 
If, from the moment of death, all souls are in their final place 
or state, either of happiness or woe, what is left for a judgment 
to decide? Obviously, nothing is left. Nor can the New Testa¬ 
ment teaching concerning judgment or an actual determination 
of destiny be harmonized with the theory that souls which have 
been countless ages in heaven shall experience the resurrection 
and judgment. On this view, moreover, the resurrection is 
regarded solely in its corporeal aspect (as it is not in the New 
Testament), and the theory contradicts Paul’s great contention 
that the resurrection is necessary to the perfection of the per¬ 
sonal life in the world to come. The theory in question must 
either deny this or admit that the disembodied hosts of heaven 
are not perfect. This horn of the dilemma seems excluded, 
since it is held as axiomatic that the good are, at death, “ made 
perfect.” But, perhaps, it would be held (though I have not 
happened to meet this contention) that they are made perfect 
only “in holiness,” not in other respects. 

It ought to be added that the problem of a middle state, as 
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it presents itself to a modern mind, could hardly have been 
present to the New Testament writers, who looked for the end 
of the world in the near future. So far as the New Testament 
is concerned, our question is rather one of inference than of 
direct proof. Which view comports best with the New Testa¬ 
ment eschatology as a whole ? is our question. Another is: 
which is more accordant with the Christian concept of God and 
our knowledge of the methods of God in this world ? The pre¬ 
vailing New Testament view of resurrection and judgment, as 

well as the passages in I Peter, strongly favor a middle state, 

but the supposed allusions to it by our Lord and by Paul are 
extremely doubtful. The Jewish idea of Sheol would furnish a 
certain presumption in favor of such a doctrine and might have 
been the basis of it, but it cannot be proved that the New Testa¬ 
ment writers in general cherished the idea. At any rate, they 
have not made it clear that they did so. 

What inferences, if any, concerning the nature and signi 
cance of an intermediate state does the New Testament require 
or suggest ? I regard the eschatological beliefs of the first age 
as distinctly favorable to the doctrine ; but no man can prove 
that most of the New Testament writers themselves so regar e 
the matter. How natural, therefore, that interpreters should have 
explained the passages in question in accord with the deman s 
of their dogmatic systems! The Christian world has never een 
able to agree whether, according to the New Testament, t ere 
is or is not an intermediate state. What better proof could t e 
be that, in this important point, the making of a clear an se ^ 
consistent eschatological program out of biblical materia s 
impossible ? 

CONTINUED “PROBATION.” 

On the theory which excludes an intermediate state, th^ 
can be no continued probation. In order to disprove t e p^ 
sibility of such a state, however, it would be necessary to ^ 
not only that the New Testament is silent concerning 11, u 
it positively excludes it. If, now, the possibility of a mi e ^ 
—a condition in which men have not yet reached 1 eir gtate 
destiny—is admitted, the question arises whether t a 
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would not also involve the possibility of moral improvement and 
even of moral recovery. The dogmatist does well to deny an 
intermediate state altogether as the surest means of excluding 
the possibility of any moral change for any soul after death. 
The only sure way to exclude moral probation from the coming 
age is to leave it no place to locate. Our inquiry is: Assuming 
that the New Testament permits the idea of a middle state, can 
it be proved that the day of moral opportunity does or does not, 
in all cases, end at death ? 

The arguments of theologians for and against the theory of 
continued moral opportunity in the future life illustrate the 
difficulty of framing, with New Testament materials, an escha¬ 
tology which shall be totus , teres atque rotundus. The traditional 
argument is, first, e silentio y and then from such sayings as: 
“after death judgment” (not the judgment—there is no 
article) ; men shall “give account of the deeds done in the body ,” 
that is, the issues of the judgment are dependent upon the 
choices and deeds of men in this present life only. Per contra , it 
is said: The object of Christ must be to save the lost, whether 
inhabitants of earth or not; it is not said: He that hears not, 
but he that believes not, shall be condemned; death did not 
end the day of grace for those whom Christ raised from the 
dead, if the people of Tyre and Sidon would have repented, 
had they heard the gospel, then, if they are condemned, they 
are condemned for not hearing, that is, for lack of opportunity, 
which was not their fault; if only one sin shall not be forgiven 
either in this or in the coming age, then, probably, other sins may 
be forgiven. Moreover, it is argued: The passages in i Peter 
plainly state that Christ preached the gospel, that is, offered 
salvation, to the dead; neither the “ antediluvian ” nor the 
predicatio damnatoria interpretation can stand the tests of gram¬ 
mar and lexicon; and, finally, we are told that, according to the 
New Testament, men are to be judged by their relation to 
Christ, and, in this world millions of men have no such knowl¬ 
edge of him as would make such a test possible; hence we 
must suppose that they will have a “Christian judgment” in the 
world to come. Arguments, on the one side, to show that, if 
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final destiny is not in every case fixed at death the motives for 
living a good life and for converting and civilizing the heathen 
would be weakened or destroyed, and those, on the other, to 
prove that justice would require that those who have no oppor¬ 
tunity to know and accept Christ here should have it hereafter, 
are of a more general character, and can scarcely be called 
exegetical. More germane to our inquiry is the dispute over 
the New Testament teaching that through Christ only can men 
be saved. This the future probationists take strictly: destiny is 
settled only by a conscious, personal acceptance or rejection of 
Christ. Their opponents who do not take the Calvinistic short-cut 
and declare that destiny is settled by an eternal decree of God, 
reply that “Christ” means also conscience and the light of 
nature; these are “the essential Christ.” 

All such points are interesting and proper subjects of dis 
cussion, but they are broadly suggestive on the question whether 
the New Testament writers had a definite view on the topic 
under discussion. If so, they have so veiled it in their writing? 
that, with the best intentions, interpreters cannot determine, wit 
any approach to unanimity, which side they took, it 1 
Testament plainly teaches: no moral opportunity (“probation 
beyond death, it ought to be possible to show it in some c carer 
way than by the drawing of inferences from a few phrases. • 
on the other hand, the opposite doctrine is the biblical one, 
ought to be capable of proof. Our more conservative 0 8® 
ticians and exegetes confidently take the former view > ain0 ^ 
all German scholars (and many others), the latter. 
few years ago, the discussion of this point was arousing s ° m 
excitement, and the very existence of motives to Christian ^ 
and work was thought to be at stake, it was common for t e* 
putants to challenge their opponents to prove their position ^ 
New Testament quotations. The controlling editor o ^ 
religious journal boldly demanded that the advocates o ^ 
tinued probation should cite the texts which stated t 
might repent and be saved in the intermediate state, e w ^ 
to publish them in his columns. With what demonstra io 
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triumph did he glory over his opponents’ confessed defeat when 
the texts were not forthcoming! 

Commonly such discussions as I have described take it 
for granted that the New Testament can be made to cover 
all questions of the sort, and that what cannot be proved by 
a citation of texts has no standing-ground. But when one 
really takes up the standpoint of the New Testament writers 
and considers them in a historic instead of a theoretic manner, 
how evident it is that their expressions cannot by any pos¬ 
sibility be made to yield answers to our problems of escha- 
logical speculation! When one man proves that, since the resur¬ 
rection and judgment are events which are to occur at the end of 
the world, there must be a state between death and judgment of 
relative incompleteness and, perhaps, of possible improvement 
and recovery, it is quite in order for another to remind him that 
for the men who wrote our New Testament the end was near at 
hand. They were looking for Christ’s coming, the resurrection 
and judgment, within their own lifetime; therefore the question 
of the state of the dead in the interval could not have had any 
such significance for them as for us. But even if it had, what 
reason is there to suppose that they could have answered our 
queries ? How should they have learned the mysteries of a 
world which they had never visited ? The common assumption 
that the apostles and other teachers in the first age must have 
understood all the mysteries of the future is absolutely base¬ 
less. It is utterly improbable in itself and without any warrant 
in their writings. They expressed the content of Christian hope 
in varying forms and, on most topics, with much reserve. With 
even greater reserve had Jesus himself spoken of the nature and 
conditions of the future life. True, the apostolic church did 
magnify one point: Christ was coming soon ; but in this it was 
mistaken. I believe it had misunderstood Jesus on the subject; 
in any case, its idea of the coming of the kingdom was the 
Jewish apocalyptic one, and was not realized. 

As I have intimated, Christ’s view of the future age covered 
three main points: (i) the certain triumph of his kingdom 
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(his “coming”); (2) the victory of life over death (“resurrec¬ 
tion”); and (3) the principle of judgment—that every life shall 

reap its just fruitage of reward or punishment in the world to 
come. More than these three great and sufficient truths cannot 
be legitimately deduced from Jesus’ words concerning the future. 
What the teachers of the early church (including the New Testa¬ 
ment writers) have added to these is the product of their own 
inferences and reflections cast, for the most part, into the molds 
of Jewish eschatological beliefs. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE EXCAVATIONS. 

By Karl Budde , 1 
Marburg, Germany. 

The title of this paper, “The Old Testament and the excava¬ 
tions,” shows at once that I have nothing new or original to dis¬ 
cuss. I am only modestly following a more illustrious example. 
How much more catching and impressive is the phrase “ Babylon 
and the Bible” with which we have recently become so familiar!* 
Still I may ask that my slight variation of the theme, by which 
we surrender the vigor of Delitzsch's expression, be not consid¬ 
ered insignificant. I do not use the term “ Bible, ” but “ Old 
Testament, ” because both necessity and inclination limit me to 
this the field of my life-work. I do not use the term “ Babylon,” 
but “ the excavations. ” This is not, indeed, because I intend to 
deal with all excavations equally, but because reports come to 
us, not only from the East, but likewise from the South and the 
West—and who knows how soon also from the North?—and 
whatever is scientifically carried out will have value. Again, I do 
not place the excavations, but the Old Testament, in the fore¬ 
ground, because for me, now as ever, it holds the first place 
whenever their mutual relations are to be considered. And it is 
my purpose to maintain this position in the proper spirit and 
with due limitations. 

Only a few months have passed since the reports of Friedrich 
Delitzsch’s paper “Babylon and the Bible” made the rounds 
through even the most trivial and insignificant of daily papers. 
Therefore I felt that this assembly had a right to expect from 
me today a word concerning this very subject. The task was 

1 A paper read before the Theological Conference at Giessen, May 29, 1902. 

* The reference is to the famous lecture by Professor Friedrich Delitzsch, 
entitled Babel und Bibel, delivered before the emperor of Germany, and published 
by the J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 1902 ; pp. 52; M. 2. Translated 
into English by Thomas J. McCormack, and published by the Open Court Pub¬ 
lishing Co., Chicago, under the title Babel and Bible: A Lecture on the Significance 
of Assyriological Research for Religion; pp. 62. 
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not at all alluring, but whenever I was tempted to shirk it I felt 
that this and nothing else was my duty. That these impulses 
were right is proved by the fact that just now two of my col¬ 
leagues, in a wider and a narrower sense, have discussed this 
subject, Oettli in Berlin and Hommel at Eisenach, and two 
others, Konig 3 and Jensen, 4 have already expressed themselves at 
length upon it in print, as most of you cannot have failed to 
notice. Yet it was a gratification to me to discover that my 
paper, which was completed more than six weeks ago, after 
going only a short distance the same way, departs wholly from 
those of my scientific confreres. I have therefore abstained even 
from minor changes, and rejoice doubly that by following an 
unmistakable impulse, while permitted to speak here on a sub¬ 
ject far too extensive for the brief space of an hour, I have con¬ 
ceived my task in just the way I did. And now to the thing 
in hand! 

On the 13th day of January last Friedrich Delitzsch, pro¬ 
fessor of Assyriology and director of the Vorderasiatische 
Museum in Berlin, at the request of the German Oriental Society, 
read in the Academy of Music of that city a paper to which he 
gave the title “ Babylon and the Bible.’* Probably we shou 
have heard neither more nor less concerning it than in the case 
of countless other lectures, had not his majesty the emperor 
been present and become so interested that Professor Delitzsc 
was permitted to repeat his lecture on the istof February in t e 
royal palace. To this circumstance, no doubt, we also owe, as 
early as the beginning of March, its appearance in print, em e^ 
lished with fifty illustrations. In the meantime, ^ roCS ^ 
Delitzsch, with imperial leave of absence and supplied w 
imperial funds, has gone to Babylon to inspect and further t 
the German excavations. Let us hope that the worthy sc 0 
will return in good health from the East; for, so far as we ca^ 
judge from the nature of his publications, his work hitherto 
been carried on in the study rather than in the swampy 

3 Edward Konig, Bibel und Babel, eine kulturgeschichtliche Skizzc. 

Wameck, 1902; pp. 50; M. 0.80. May 

4 Peter Jensen, "Babel und Bibel," in Die christliche Welt , No. 

22, 1902. 
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of oriental excavations. And if, in addition to this, he has suc¬ 
ceeded in creating an interest that shall keep wide open the 
treasury of the German empire and stimulate to many voluntary 
gifts, for the good work begun, then the purpose of his lecture 
has been most agreeably accomplished. 

But now, what have we in this paper and what demands does 
it make upon us? To the first question, supposing all have read 
it, we would of course not all give the same answer. So far as I 
am concerned, I came across a dozen new illustrations, but, aside 
from an occasional fresh interpretation, there was hardly a fact 
or theory mentioned that was new to me. Even the appearance 
of names having 11 Yahweh ” as one of their elements, on clay tab¬ 
lets of the first Babylonian dynasty, about 2250 B. C., which 
Delitzsch, to give special emphasis, reserved for the close of his 
paper, 5 was made known to us by Sayce and Hommel in 1898. 6 
And, though I, as an Old Testament scholar, might be expected 
to belong to the better informed in these matters, yet presumably 
in a theological conference like the present there are few who 
have not long since become familiar with most of what Delitzsch 
says. The paper, of course, both in form and material, was 
designed for the laity and could count upon so much deeper 
an impression upon Delitzsch’s audience, the less they had 
known up to that time of the excavations on the Euphrates 
and Tigris. And certainly one should commend the candor with 
which certain truths are stated that have long since become 
commonplaces with us, but which in the leading ecclesiastical 
circles are often still treated as detestable heresies. I need 
mention only the composite structure of the Pentateuch 41 from a 
series of very various sources;” 7 the dependence of large por¬ 
tions of the primitive account of creation, the flood, and the 
table of the Sethites on Babylonian myths ; 8 likewise the futility 
of all attempts to harmonize our biblical account of the creation 
of the world with the results of modern science.* It would seem 

* P. 46. Konig strongly doubts (pp. 40 ff. of his brochure) this reading, but in the 
main there is perhaps no reason to do so. 

6 The Expository Times , 1897-98, p. 522 ; 1898-99, pp. 42, 48 ; cf. also 1899-1900, 
p. 270. 

9 P. 32. 8 Pp. 29 f., 32 f. * P. 34* 
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even to be commendable that a representative of secular science 
should demand (I quote verbally) that “through the excision 
from our religious thought of these purely human conceptions 
[inclusive of the belief in demons and the devil], and through the 
liberation of our thinking from its many and tenacious prejudices, 
we should develop more perfectly and spiritually true religion, 
and the truly religious life as taught by the prophets and poets 
of the Old Testament, and especially by Jesus.” *° 

What Delitzsch asks of us in return for all these contributions 
is, as already indicated in the last quotation, to recognize and 
utilize the results of the excavations for a better understanding 
and appreciation of the Holy Scriptures, especially the 0 
Testament. He himself promises, certainly somewhat boldly,as 
a result of the fulfilment of this desire of his or, to speak more 
accurately, through the recognition of the fruitful work on the 
Testament rising out of the excavations—that a greater impress 
will be made upon mankind and a more significant a van 
secured for the “ life of man and the nations than has com 
through all the modern discoveries in the natural sciences ta 
together.” IX Be that as it may, every unprejudiced person wi 
glad to do his part in bringing about such results. Still, we m 
be allowed to look a little more closely at what is inc u e 
the program. At first sight, Delitzsch’s demands do no s ^ 
unreasonably great, but the farther one follows the su J eC ' 
more question marks one feels compelled to insert, i w ^ 
some attention to the hints of wider connections, the p ro P° ^ 
involves a great deal more than we at first thought. t 1 y c 
tainly an unwarranted use of facts to announce as incon e 
that “in the last instance we owe all those blessings xs ^ 
from sabbath or Sunday rest to that ancient civilization ^ 
Euphrates and Tigris.” “ That “ the sacrificial and P nes y 
ment in the Old Testament is deeply affected by t e ^ 

nian”'3 can, rightly understood, probably be ac^ noW ^ t 

but it looks as if Delitzsch meant to accept the ar o ^ ^ 
claims of Paul Haupt. Unmistakably he does accept a ^ ^ 
of his paper Winckler’s theory of the Canaanitish origin 
IO Pp. 43 f. 11 p. 4. " P. 29. 13 p - a8. 
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first Babylonian dynasty in the latter half of the third millennium 
before Christ. And no less unmistakably does he there commit 
himself to Hommel’s theory of the monotheism of these Canaan- 
itish (or, according to Hommel, Arabian) conquerors. 14 They 
called God El, which is, according to the confidently accepted 
interpretation of Lagarde, “ goal.” This goal, concludes Delitzsch, 
can only be one, hence the beautiful proper names of the time, 
“God Has Given,” “God With Me,” “ In the Help of My God 
I Walk,” are a confession of belief in the one God. And this 
“one God” the Canaanitish tribes already call “Yahweh,” i. e. t 
“The One Who Is,” “ The Abiding One,” who not, like us men, 
will be tomorrow a thing of yesterday, but who dwells above 
the canopy of the stars that shine with ceaseless regularity, and 
who is active from eternity to eternity. “This ‘Yahweh,’ then, 
is a primitive inheritance of those Canaanitish tribes from which 
in later centuries the twelve tribes of Israel were to spring.” It 
would be unreasonable to demand of such swelling and enthusi¬ 
astic words translucent clearness ; but that Delitzsch here accepts 
in the main Winckler’s and Hommel’s results can hardly be 
doubted, any more than that thereby the Old Testament com¬ 
pletely loses its significance as religious history. 

Our reference to the scholars mentioned makes it evident 
that the demands of Delitzsch are nothing new to Old Testament 
students. For more than thirty years we have endeavored to 
meet them. And today in this noble city we celebrate the thir¬ 
tieth anniversary of the first book which was a real help in that 
direction. It was in 1872, here in Giessen, that the book The 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament issued for the first 
time from the publishing house of J. .Ricker. It was a very valu¬ 
able work of the great master of German Assyriology, Eberhard 
Schrader, who was at the time professor of the Old Testament 
in the theological faculty of this university. How things have 
changed since that time may be most clearly measured by that 
book, for the third edition, having meanwhile changed its place 
of publication to Berlin, bears the date of the current year, 1902. 
To acquaint ourselves with the problems which the excavations 

14 P. 46. 
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today present to the Old Testament, let us first of all follow this 
book, which deals with the subject thoroughly and in detail, 
rather than delay upon the mere hints beyond which Delitzschs 
paper naturally could not go. If what we find there cannot be 
directly generalized, yet it will not be difficult to make a practi¬ 
cal application to other conditions. 

Schrader unhappily was incapacitated for all scientific work 
through a stroke of paralysis. He had to leave his work to 
younger hands, and two distinguished Assyriologists, Heinrich 
Zimmern and Hugo Winckler, whom we have already mentioned 
so often, have taken his place. This has caused a complete 
change in the form of the work, which is now organized upon an 
altogether different plan. The addition which the title has 
received, viz., 41 including the Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, an 
the New Testament,” will be welcomed by everybody, and nee 
not affect in any way the characteristics of the book. However, 
from the first half of the work “ History and Geography,” by 
Hugo Winckler, xs published toward the close of last year, 1 
appears that the misgivings, which many others must have e 
as well as myself, regarding a complete change of the commen 
tary-like form of the original work, have been justified in sue 
a way as no one would have expected. The preface P roal1 ^ 
that, as far as possible, only the really established results 0 
study of the cuneiform inscriptions will be presented, an ^ 
the difference between documentary evidence and only m ° re 
less probable inductions will always be made unmista a 
apparent. But both promises are so little fulfilled that^ins ^ 
of the title, The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Tes ^ 
would better be called “The Cuneiform Scholar an 1 
Testament.” Winckler lets every other nationality fa 
western Asia be swallowed up by Babylonian culture. a ^ 
they might have had of individuality they contribute 
great sun-hearth Babylon in order to receive it back tran ^ 
with its glory. In the strong conviction that he cann V ^ 
sibly meet with anything that is not at heart of Babylonian 

Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 
pp. viii -f- 342, 8vo. 
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Winckler believes that he can dispense with proof in detail, and 
at once proceeds to work over the given tradition from the 
Babylonian point of view, as he understands it, until it becomes 
almost unrecognizable. This explains that he is not, like Schra¬ 
der before him, silent about those Israelitish kings for whose 
connection with the land of the two rivers there is no documen¬ 
tary evidence, but has the most to say about them, and espe¬ 
cially of Saul, David, and Solomon, and can thus furnish us a 
connected Israelitish history from his point of view. 

That Canaan, and with it, to the northeast, that strip of civil¬ 
ized country which connects it in a semicircle with the land of 
the two rivers, was already in the second millennium B. C., before 
the immigration of the Israelites, saturated with Babylonian 
civilization — or, as Delitzsch expresses it in his paper, was 
44 completely a domain of Babylonian culture ” 16 — we have accus¬ 
tomed ourselves, since the discovery and decipherment of the 
Tell-el-Amarna tablets, to consider as an axiom in no need of 
further proof. But still we comforted ourselves that Arabia, the 
mysterious cradle of the Semitic family of nations, remained 
tolerably unaffected by the leveling influence of this advanced 
civilization, and that it was able, till a late period, to produce 
purely Semitic tribes, indigenous and full of natural vitality. 
For Winckler this is only a scientific legend, which he sweeps 
away by the assertion and attempted proof that 44 Arabia was as 
open to the western Asiatic civilization in the remotest ages as 
in the time of Islam; ” x ? that Babylonianism held sway there in 
the second and third millenniums B. C., as much as anywhere else 
in western Asia.* 8 At the foundation of this civilization lies the 
Babylonian religion, which dominated completely the intellectual 
life, and especially its highest expression, the literature, of the 
people. 

With these presuppositions Winckler approaches the Old 
Testament. Not only do they give him the explanation of the 
primitive history and patriarchal legends, but he also treats the 

16 P. 28. ** Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament {KA 7 '.} 3 , p. 137. 

11 Compare here also Arabisch-Semitisch-Orientalisch , 1. Lieferung (“Mittei- 
lungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft,” 1901, No. 4), a publication of Winckler’s 
which has appeared since the writing of this paper. 
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period of the kings according to the same pre-established scheme | 
of mythology, and at once with ease opens all its seals. Strangely 
enough, this procedure and point of view cease suddenly with 
Solomon, or, in another place,* 9 with Rehoboam. From thence, 
excepting only an occasional mythological flash, we have plain 
political history. This cannot be due to lack of sufficient 
remoteness in time, for the oldest historical narrative, according 
to Winckler the source “E,” dates, in his opinion, from the 
time of Ahaz, toward the close of the northern kingdom. 80 This 
would leave abundant time for the growth of myths. Nor can 
it be attributed to any increased clearness of the age, for in his 
view the history of the Persian empire and that of Alexander 
the Great, etc., are subject to the same mythological tendencies. 
Indeed, as he informs us,** “a glance at the oriental theory of t 
world shows that it always relates even historical fact in t e 
form of mythology.” Nor is it the fault of the brevity 0 t e 
records or the lack of material, for at least for the time 0 
and his dynasty we are especially fortunate in this matter. 
However, let us keep to the earlier periods. What is me ^ 
law or formula of the mythological way of writing history 

According to this law the ancient historian must prove ^ 
the periods of the kings, of the judges, and of the P atna 
form the counterpart of the heavenly cycle. For the P en °^ 
time and history are presented as the workings of the P rovl ^ 
of the gods. As they reveal themselves in the moveme ^ 
the heavenly bodies, and as the phenomena of nature ma ^ 
manifest, so kings, as their representatives on eart » ^ 

spond to them, and their fortunes follow those of t ^! r ^ eS ^ 
gods. The scheme of the heavenly cycle, with w ^ 

to do, is that of the superior gods: the moon (as a ^ 
sun (as son), and the morning star (as daughter). ^ 
cycle does not therefore consist of three units. or na ^ 
her course in two parts, summer and winter, and accor in oDSi 
of the three great divinities can divide itself into two ^ 
It is a peculiarity of the “ Canaanitish ” family 0 na 

Geschichte Israels , Vol. II, p. 287. 

90 KA r.3, p. 222. « Ibid., p. 209. 83 Ibid " P* 223 ' 
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which Israel belongs, that they let this division take place regu¬ 
larly with the third divinity, so that she is divided into the two 
sides of nature, summer and winter. In this way the cycle 
receives four units. Under this conception Saul appears in the 
tradition as the moon, Jonathan as the sun, David as the one 
and Solomon as the other half of the year; that is, their whole 
history is so interpreted and twisted in the accounts that a rela¬ 
tion to the corresponding deity is made out. Since along with 
this theory Winckler insists emphatically upon the historicity of 
the kernel, it necessarily becomes the task of the historian to 
free this kernel from its mythological incasing. With such cer¬ 
tainty about the aims of the latter this is an easy and delightful 
task. Historical reality must here have worked hand in hand 
with mythology—an unhappy coincidence which Winckler him¬ 
self does not seem to fear. These are the broad outlines of the 
new key to ancient history which Winckler makes use of. The 
merit of its discovery does not belong to him, but, as he himself 
indicates,* 3 to Ed. Stucken, who is publishing a great work, 
‘‘Astral-Myths of the Hebrews, Babylonians, and Egyptians/’* 4 
of which the first volume, “Abraham,” appeared in 1896, the 
second, “Lot,” in 1897, the third, “Jacob,” in 1899, and the 
fourth, “ Esau,” in 1901. We, who are interested in a right under¬ 
standing of the Bible, shall not be able to accuse Winckler that 
he kept us waiting too long from profiting by this discovery. 

Staggering discoveries of this sort, which repeat themselves 
at intervals everywhere, are generally difficult to combat directly, 
even when one is positively convinced that they are untenable. 
But what makes their refutation so difficult is the best indirect 
proof of their weakness. I mean the lack of logical consistency; 
the innumerable possibilities, liberties, and assumptions; in a 
word, the side doors of every kind, which have to be kept open 
to make the theory applicable to every case and to the most 
refractory material. This happens also to Winckler’s theory, 
which he had already elaborated more in detail in the second 
volume of his History of Israel , published in 1900. Here only a 

*3 Geschickte Israels , Vol. II, p. 276. 

M Astralmythen der Hebrder , Babylonier und Aegypter . Leipzig: Pfeiffer. 
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few examples may be given. Where we first learn from Winckler 
that the earth is a reflection of heaven, 95 he tells us that each 
god has his t efievos or “ templum ” in the heavens, and that there 
is on earth a district corresponding to it which is the land 
belonging to his temple. This is his land in which he rules as 
lord. This is not so bad and can perhaps be proven. For 
Marduk is unquestionably the lord of Babylon. The moon-god 
Sin is lord of Ur and Haran; Ba’al Melkart, of Tyre; Astarte,of 
Byblos ; etc. Since kings are the representatives of cities and 
countries, one might conclude that in the dynasties of a country 
there would be reflected the fates and doings of its ruling gods. 
Instead, however, according to the above law, the local reign is 
interfered with by the temporal, as is shown later, so that in 
Babylon, the city of the sun, the moon and morning star medd1 e 
with the affairs of its lord. In Haran, the city of the moon, 
sun and morning star, and in Byblos, the city of Venus, t e su 
and moon do the same. It almost seems as if Winckler onp- 
nally meant to give preference to the scheme following countrie 
and peoples, for the three patriarchs of Israel Abraham, saa , 
and Jacob—are moon-heroes. The theory of a threefo egin 
ning of the series is dragged in by the ears. Abraham rep 
sents the moon-god during the period of Gemini, his I®** 
Isaac represents him during Taurus, and Jacob when spnn 
comes in the constellation of the Ram. This ^ ter 1S 
regular, because the eighth century B. C., in whic * e ^ 
lived, already belongs to this period of time. 96 But w a ^ 
the world has the patriarch Jacob to do with the time ^ 
biographer, and did not Abraham and Isaac play * 
rdle at least as early as that ? Nevertheless, in ad ltK> ® ^ 
explanation and without concern about it, we are presen ^ 
still another. The moon-hero, Abraham, has at is 
brother-dioscuros, originally the sun, which must not e ^ 
fled with him. 97 His sister and wife, Sarah, “ according 
nature, is clearly the Istar of Babylonian mythology. uz . 

in his rdle is here both her brother and husban ^ 

Adonis.” In this way, Abraham being counted twice ^ 
njCAT.\ pp. 157 £. *Geschichte Israels, Vol. II, P- a8 4 - 
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fold cycle would happily be reached, and be closed already in 
the first patriarch, who thereby, of course, gets into immediate 
danger of becoming a sun-hero. But Winckler actually goes on 
to say: “As they [Abraham and Sarah] are brother and sister, 
they must have one father. This is the moon-god Sin among 
the Babylonians. We therefore conclude that the divinity, as 
whose representative this Abraham is to be esteemed, is essen¬ 
tially the moon-god.”* 8 This exposition makes it seem very 
possible that on this mythological soil one may be at the same 
time both himself and his own father. But still more license is 
taken. Every one of the three divinities “contains also its 
sexual counterpart, so that we also have a female moon- and 
sun-god and a male Venus divinity.” Indeed, as we have 
already seen, this is the rule for the Old Testament, which 
belongs to the “Canaanitish ” region. There, instead of the 
higher divinity, Istar-Venus, her male counterpart,* 9 Tammuz, 
the two divisions of the year, takes her place. If, now, we 
remember that this same Tammuz, the Adonis of the Greeks, is 
the zodiac, 30 and that, in fact, the sun and Venus-Istar are 
presented in the relation of brother-husband, 3 * we have further 
freedom granted that the sun-god, of the second rank, can in 
another form take also the third and even the third and fourth 
place. 

With what ease all kinds of transitions and substitutions take 
place appears again in the continuation of the patriarchal legends. 
After the series has commenced for the third time with Jacob, 
who is the moon-hero, it continues next with Esau, the Geminus, 
who is the sun, notwithstanding the fact that he is not Jacob’s 
son, but his brother; for, says Winckler, “ the sun is given vari¬ 
ous positions in different systems.” It is true, Jacob’s son 
Joseph also bears the characteristics of the sun-god, but, since the 
sun-god has already found a place, Joseph takes the Tammuz 
myths and unites both forms in himself when he is cast into the 
bdr (the pit) and is again “ exalted” 3 * from it. But even this 
is not the end. Joseph, on the other hand, represents also 

*Ibid. t Vol. II, p. 23. 3 °Ibid., p. 19. 

■» KA T.\ p. 223. 3 * Ibid., p. 139. 3» Gesckichte Israels , Vol. II, p. 284. 
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Tammuz sunk into the netherworld, because he dies in Egypt, 
which corresponds to the southern region of the heavens occu¬ 
pied by the sun in winter, when Tammuz is dead. Moses, who 
only arrives at the border of the 41 land," is the sun in spring, 
t. e. f from the winter solstice to the vernal equinox. Joshua, the 
sun of Nfln, i. e. t 44 the fish," takes the next quarter to the sum¬ 
mer solstice, because the ascending sun emerges from the sign 
Pisces. And lastly the summer sun is Caleb, whose name keltb % 

44 dog," points to the dog star, Sirius, which reaches its culmina¬ 
tion at the same time as the sun. This unfolding of the system 
is interesting, because the cycle is enlarged from four to six 
places, and still more so because Istar-Tammuz now appears in 
winter, beginning to rule from the autumnal equinox, instead of 
in summer, from the vernal equinox, as should have been the 
case according to Winckler's rule. 33 Did these exceptions later 
seem too far-reaching to Winckler himself ? In the new book, 
two years since the latter scheme was proposed, 34 we read that 
Jacob-Israel is the moon, Joseph the sun, Moses the D 6 d, i. 
Tammuz in spring, Joshua Shalm-Nebo, i. e., Tammuz in winter. 35 
Esau has now been dropped altogether. It goes without saying 
that the life-history of these heroes, according to this law, cor¬ 
responds completely to that of the gods whom they represent 
in the different schemes. These examples show sufficiently t at 
Winckler's law does not lack elasticity. In fact, the whole t mg 
makes the impression that the historians could have taken i 
much easier and might have left things as they happened to n 
them in the traditions at hand. They could always ave 
defended the mythological orthodoxy of their accounts y 
many possible variations of this inviolable law. 

Of much greater importance, of course, are these discoveries 
or inventions in their application to the history of the time 
the kings. Here we meet this fourfold cycle: moon, sun, am 
muz in summer, and Tammuz in winter, in Saul, Jonathan, aV ^» 
and Solomon. Notwithstanding that these are historical perso^ 
ages, yet, we are informed, they were never known y 
names. They bear divine names. Only of Solomon do we a 

33 KA T*, p. 223. W Ibid., p. 225. *md. % p. 19 - 
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know his real name, Daduja or Jedidja. 36 Time does not permit 
me to enter further upon this especially pathless thicket. But 
does not the complete substitution of earthly by heavenly names 
run counter to the method itself, for it was intended to portray 
the history of the earthly and not of the heavenly rulers? More¬ 
over, one does not see why Jonathan should be put into the 
series of kings, nor why, by a curious exception, he is allowed 
to retain a purely human name. Otherwise also the half would 
frequently be more than the whole. And just as was the case 
with the patriarchs, so here also doubles appear. Istar, who 
has abdicated in favor of her husband, i. e., David-Solomon, 
appears again in her own person in Bathsheba, the pretended 
mother of Jedidja-Solomon, who in reality is the son of Abigail. 
And with less disguise, under one of her own names even, does 
she appear in David's daughter Tamar, being forced by her 
brother Amnon. That is the myth of Istar's marriage with her 
brother, the sun-god. Her Istar-character appears plainly in the 
cake she bakes, which otherwise is 11 baked for Astoret, queen 
of the heavens.” 37 One would think that thereby Amnon would 
become Istar, for the cake was baked for him; but such inver¬ 
sions are not surprising in this kind of exposition. 

In all that I have said I have not yet mentioned the most 
serious defect of the latest edition of the book The Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament . Up to this point (whether 
justly or not is another question) everything is derived from the 
inscriptions from Babylonian antiquity. But innumerable other 
hypotheses of Winckler, that have nothing to do with the 
inscriptions, are woven together with those inferences into a fin¬ 
ished historical portrait. They are mere generalizations from 
the biblical texts after Winckler’s peculiar method. The book 
in question is really nothing more than a summary of his former 
works. As a matter of fact, reference is made to them much 
more frequently than to the inscriptions themselves, or to Schra¬ 
der’s “ Cuneiform Collection,” as the preface had promised us. 
Every Old Testament student values Winckler as a fellow- 

36 Ibid., pp. 224 £.; Gesckickte Israels, Vol. II, pp. 224 f. 

37 Gesckickte Israels , Vol. II, pp. 227 f. 
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laborer, and will be ready fully to acknowledge his acumen, his 
inexhaustible gift of combination, and his astonishing capacity of 
work. Especially he who speaks to you today will be free 
from any suspicion of depreciating Winckler, since he has so 
often publicly acknowledged his merits. But the theories pro¬ 
posed in his “Old Testament Investigations,” 3 ® his “Ancient 
Oriental Studies,”» his “ History of Israel,” 40 in the “Reportsof 
the Hither-Asiatic Society,” 41 and other places, which are the 
result of a highly endowed, but far too active, subjectivity, must 
not be put into the library of student or pastor as the only com¬ 
plete handbook in which he may expect to find the assured 
results of the study of the monuments. Step by step we see 
how Winckler at first puts forth the most daring hypotheses 
merely as such, but forthwith on their basis goes on to further 
conclusions and inferences, so that after a few pages the airy 
foundation on which the stately structure rests is forgotten. 
Such a method may be excused, or is at least intelligible, in an 
altogether new science with constantly increasing material, as is 
Assyriology. There guessing riddles is the chief thing, and if a 
wrong guess is made no harm is done ; the next day may make 
it right again. But in an old science like ours, with limited, but 
solid and carefully preserved, traditions, this cannot be allowe . 
It is pan-Babylonianism that now lays its giant fist upon t e 
Old Testament, and makes it simply a province, a mere intro 
duction, to the cuneiform inscriptions, as, according to Delitzsc s 
statement, Canaan was completely a province of Babylonian 
civilization in the second millennium B. C. What of the mono 
theism of the Yahweh religion? It sprang from a monotheis ic 
movement of the great motherland. What of prophetism ^ 
riebiim are simply the political agents of the world-power. ^ 
vanishes everything that we were proud to possess in t e 
Testament. . 1 

I did not intend to speak only of the monuments of t e * 
of the two rivers, though they have by far the pre-emine 
and perhaps always will have. From every new quarter w 

* Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen. 39 Altorientalisehe Forschung ^ 

40 Geschichte Israels. 41 “ Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gese 
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monuments are unearthed we must expect assaults, especially 
so long as the finds are recent. The arrogant use which has 
been made of the few monuments from south Arabia that have 
hitherto come to light leads us to expect a veritable deluge so 
soon as Ed. Glaser’s accumulated treasures shall become cur¬ 
rent. A determined purpose and a little self-confident imagina¬ 
tion are sufficient to forge a key, with which to unlock all the 
doors of the Old Testament, from the materials found in any of 
the countries adjacent to Canaan. I can illustrate this by a true 
story which is not without its irony. A few years since a promi¬ 
nent and competent university professor (I intentionally with¬ 
hold the name of his department in order to make conjecture 
impossible) sent me a small book privately printed. It set out 
to prove that the narrative portions of the Hexateuch and the 
older historical books of the Old Testament, to about the same 
extent as in Winckler’s mythological scheme of Babylon, were 
taken to the minutest details from Egyptian mythology. The 
author sent the book with the request that I would read it and 
tell him frankly whether I could advise its publication or not. 
I can assure you, it showed no less ability and skill than 
Winckler and his school manifest in their derivations from 
Babylonian mythology. The wonderful correspondence between 
the Old Testament narratives and their Egyptian originals was 
enough to make one dizzy; nevertheless the unnaturalness of 
such artificial and forced dependence was sure soon to appear. 
I did my best to show my gratitude toward the trust my col¬ 
league reposed in me, by a plain statement of my objections. 
My trouble was abundantly repaid by a communication from the 
author, wherein he stated that he had decided not to publish his 
discovery. Possibly another thing, which had just happened, 
helped to tip the balance in this decision. Not long before I 
had reviewed in an English journal the work of a classical 
archaeologist who claimed to have discovered that in ancient 
Greece there was an imageless worship of God, and incidentally 
gave an explanation of the ark of the covenant in the Old 
Testament. Soon after, the editors of the journal sent me an 
English manuscript which they had rejected. It opposed with 
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great zeal both myself and the book reviewed, and went on to 
prove that the Old Testament legends were derived from old 
Irish myths, as well as that the migration of mankind and the 
occupation of the lands in high antiquity took place, not from 
southeast to northwest, but from northwest to southeast—from 
Ireland over Gaul, Spain, and north Africa to Egypt and Asia. 

The thing is perhaps harmless, but not quite so ridiculous as 
it may seem. My two stories would make but little impression 
on Winckler. He would simply turn the tables and let the 
movement begin in the East, with Babylon, and would not be in 
the least surprised if the common mythological foundation 
should reappear at each station of the journey as far even as 
Ireland. But two things are to be remembered: neither the 
representative of Egypt nor that of Ireland had Winckler s 
mythological scheme. They did not agree with each other, nor 
with any one of their predecessors in the last century who have 
made us happy with systems of Hebrew mythology, now sunk 
into oblivion. Let this be enough to prove how much roo® 
there still remains for the active imagination of individual 
Winckler himself can testify to it, and that we set it down to is 
credit. In the preface to the second volume of his History oj 
Israel , dated August 18, 1900, he makes the following statement. 
“ The work now made public was written toward the en 
1898. It was finished December 20 of that year. It then ay 
undisturbed for a year, and I had already decided to let it ripen 
not only nonum in annum> but forever.’ 1 But as foundation an 
support for the new edition of Schrader’s work he has now p u 
lished it. If at first he thought of keeping it to himse ,t ^ 
can have been no other reason than the conviction of the impo ^ 
bility, or doubts as to the possibility, of arriving at assure . q 
therefore convincing results in this way. It is evident * a ^ 
this manner any unity of the ancient tradition must infa 1 y ^ 
broken up into as many forms as there are inventive geniuses^ 
explain it. For that two minds should happen to light upon 
same explanation is next to impossible. ^ 

With this state of things we would reluctantly have ^ 
content, and should be left to mourn the disparagement 0 
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treasured tradition, if this interpretation had to be acknowledged 
as right in principle. But that is not the case. This I now pro¬ 
ceed to show as briefly as possible, first with reference to the 
cuneiform inscriptions and then to the Old Testament. To 
begin with Winckler’s peculiar theory. His mythological scheme 
cannot be found in Babylon itself; much less is it accepted by 
other Assyriologists. Moreover, the authorities upon the his¬ 
torical works that deal with Alexander the Great, upon which 
he depends so fully, do not accept his theory. The Alexander 
romance, in spite of all the tales and folklore current at the 
time, can be distinguished from them and does not at all follow a 
ready-made mythological scheme, but throws together materials 
from the most distant places and times into hopeless confusion. 4 * 

A great deal too much has been inferred from the Tell-el- 
Amarna letters. The most noteworthy fact is the prevalence 
from the Euphrates to the Nile of the Babylonian language and 
script in the diplomatic correspondence during the second 
millennium. But it means no more than that national develop¬ 
ment and lively intercourse had made a diplomatic language a 
necessity. Since this was so, each little city-tyrant, from pure 
conceit, was bound to provide himself with a scribe who under¬ 
stood and wrote, perfectly or imperfectly, that language. This 
is no criterion for the state of intelligence and the extent of the 
penetration of Babylonian culture among the mass of the 
people. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in Winckler’s new book 
is the one entitled 11 State and Administration,” in which he 
paints in glowing colors the intercourse of ideas in western 
Asia. If we were to admit it all, which is by no means neces¬ 
sary, nothing would yet be proven for such a dependence upon 
Babylonian culture during pre-Israelite times in Canaan, as he 
holds. And that least of all in religion. It is altogether 
improbable, and all that we know goes to show the contrary, 
that ancient Canaan should have had in common with Baby¬ 
lon, or taken over as a system , the star-worship of Babylon or 

41 N. Krall, “Dergriechische Alexanderroman," Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung , 
1901, No. 38, February 15. 
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made such application of it as Winckler presupposes. The Baals 
of Canaan have other roots, no matter how many connections in 
that direction can be made out. Still less can such an intellec¬ 
tual dependence be affirmed for ancient Arabia. The Arabian, 
or Canaanitish, home of the so-called first Babylonian dynasty 
is inferred solely from the formation of the names of most of its 
rulers. But they are of true Babylonian origin, according to the 
information I have received from Peter Jensen. 43 The inscrip¬ 
tions call this very dynasty the “ Babylonian ” in contradistinc¬ 
tion from all early and even primitive dynasties. Winckler’s 
claim for the active intercourse between Babylonia and Arabia 
rests upon the solitary statement that King Gudea about 2500 
B. C. got the stone for his statues from Makan, i. e. t according 
to Jensen, Arabia in general, and, according to Winckler’s own 
interpretation, “eastern Arabia.” 44 If one thinks of Arabias 
eastern mountain chain 4S (and only a fool would fetch stone 
farther than he must), it is intelligible enough for the lower 
Euphrates district; but it certainly does not prove that all 
Arabia, and especially its western portion, which alone concerns 
us, was saturated with Babylonian culture. Far too much capi¬ 
tal is made of the name-formations, where the exceeding uncer¬ 
tainty with which many Old Testament names have come down 
in the tradition and the great latitude involved in the mutation 
of sounds and signs into other languages are utilized to the 
utmost. All the peoples concerned have a large linguistic stock 
of roots and formations in common, so that conditions are favor¬ 
able for the independent origin of like names. Besides, names 
may migrate without giving guarantee of retaining their original 
meaning. Winckler also is aware of it and points it out in the 
case of the oft-recurring name “Yahweh” in different coun 
tries. 46 But very dubious are the explanations arrived at 
through the medium of appellative surnames and predicates, a 
favorite device of Winckler’s. DSd, “ beloved,” whether it can be 
established or not, is certainly a good cognomen of TammuZi 

43 Cf. now also his essay in Die christliche Welt, *KAT.\ p. * 5 * 

45 Of course this could be decided by a comparison of the rock. 

46 EAT.*, p. 209. 
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the beloved of Istar. Nevertheless it is the first of all, also in 
the sense of “relative,” a word used in everyday intercourse, 
and, therefore, in the changed form Dawtd is no proof at all for 
the divine nature or character of its bearer, King David. And 
that the moon-god frequently has the by-name bilpurussi, “the 
oracle-god,” 47 does not prove that Sa'di, interpreted as “the 
inquired of,” is a name for the moon-god, instead of simply “the 
petitioned one,” i. e ., the prayed-for son, either in general or 
from a particular god, whose name, as frequently, is lost. 
Countless interpretations of such doubtful nature show the arti¬ 
ficiality of these systems. 

The same is true of the numbers. Of all units between 2 
and 7, even if arrived at through addition, not one escapes 
Winckler's astrological interpretation, 4 ® and for many he offers 
a choice of more than one. In the same way he interprets 
other phenomena. Mythology in general deals with the simplest 
relations of life—with the family and its vicissitudes. Human 
relations and experiences which lie near at hand are, therefore, 
the sure prey of the mythologist. One cannot have a brother 
or wife without becoming his victim. 

Now, these objections are not ignorantly, nor arrogantly, aimed 
at mythology and mythological interpretation as such, but only 
against its abuse. It should be possible to define its limits. 
Every statement has a subject and a predicate. We cannot 
make mythological interpretation apply to one part only. If the 
acting person , the subject, is a mythological figure, his activity, 
however human, must also be regarded as mythological. If the 
action , the predicate, has a mythological character, then we may, 
with some caution at least, infer an underlying mythological idea 
on the part of its originator. But where a person is unquestion¬ 
ably historical and his activities move in circles corresponding 
to this personality in actual life, it should take a great deal of 
evidence before we reject the plain meaning of words. 

And lastly, myths certainly have a tendency to migrate, but 

47 Intentionally I assume throughout the correctness of the reading and interpre¬ 
tation of such names and appellatives. 

41 Geschichte Israels , Vol. II, pp. 279 ff. 
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they do not move as organized armies. They start on their 
migrations singly, whenever the moving principle is unconscious 
life and growth, and not artificial and literary transplanting. In 
thousands of cases in these migrations they change their inmost 
nature, so that at their final resting-place they are often no longer 
myths, but have become fairy stories and tales, which easily 
attach themselves also to unquestionably historical personalities 
without giving them a mythological tinge, because people have 
lost all knowledge of their mythological nature. These are 
everyday truths which may be called to mind as a warning to 
caution and moderation against sweeping generalizations. They 
teach us that an individual treatment of the materials is 
necessary. 

To this individual treatment of Old Testament history we are 
the more justified, and even urged, by the fact of the uniqueness of 
Israel and its literature. Briefly to explain this let me begin with 
calling attention to a most valuable admission of Wincklers, 
which sounds almost like a self-contradiction or retraction. He 
says on p. 212: “As people and individuals do not retaint e 
reminiscences and clear conceptions of the conditions and events 
of prehistoric times, so neither does Israel-Judah. A popuar 
tradition soon takes on a form corresponding to new conditions 
of life. The mind of the peasant, attached to the soil, knows no 
longer of the nomadic life of his ancestor. Where such remin ^ 
cences nevertheless appear, they can be the result only 0 a e 
learned speculations. These, of course, can have no more ^ 
torical value for us than the speculations of mediaeval sc 0 
about the origin of the Germans.” But a little farther d° wn > 
220 , he says: “Throughout the whole ancient conception 0 ^ 
tory the autochthonous theory prevails, and if Israel, with its 
gration legend, is apparently an exception, we have in it t e ra 
of a vivid recollection of facts, while the autochthonous 
is represented by the patriarchal legends.” This a dmissi ^ 
in itself valuable, though Winckler has a view of the 
gration different from that found in tradition. Israe ^ 
a very unique exception among the nations that play a P a ^ 
the history of the world—that it had immigrated into 1 s 
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It remained conscious of this difference and thereby protested 
against being placed on the same level with the other inhabitants 
of the same land. This consciousness proves its right to a 
higher place, and this right, especially under so difficult condi¬ 
tions as Israel found them in Canaan, could only be preserved 
through the medium of the religion peculiar to itself, i. 
Yahwism. This would hold good even if Judah, as Winckler 
believes, received its god first through David and the North even 
a great deal later than Judah, which, of course, is impossible. 

In the history of Yahwism we can trace the national individ¬ 
uality of Israel in all essentials unmixed with that of other 
nations. That we are able to do this is due, in the first place, to 
the uniqueness of the tradition at our disposal. We cannot 
appreciate enough that it was not written down at one stroke, is not 
the work of a single systematizing mind, but is worked up out 
of a series of sources which can easily be distinguished and dif¬ 
ferentiated as to time. We have every reason to defend the 
results, won by a century’s honest labor of differentiating the 
sources, against the easy discoveries by which Winckler would 
turn everything upside down. Likewise, we must defend it 
against all other pious wishes in these days of unbridled specu¬ 
lation. The second priceless and abiding possession in this field 
is the certainty with which the date of Deuteronomy has been 
fixed, and the possibility of determining what preceded and what 
followed it. And in the older material we can again aisunguish 
earlier and later portions. Thus we are led up to times which 
in themselves furnish a tolerably certain guarantee for the inde¬ 
pendence and trustworthiness of the tradition. And even more 
important is it that we can determine the underlying forces 
which led to the repeated working over of the ancient tradi¬ 
tion. Do we find here, as Winckler assumes, the influence of the 
great civilization on the Euphrates and Tigris which flooded and 
overpowered everything? The answer is both “yes” and “no,” 
but we can precisely define them both. Between the two ancient 
sources, i. e. } from J to E, Babylonia is not the bridge. Tribal 
and local differences, and, above all, the Yahweh-prophetism of 
the northern kingdom, come here into play. Faith in Yahweh’s 
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supreme power and the conscience awakened to feel the need of 
an absolute morality expresses itself. Only in the later strata 
of E there is a weakening of faith in the kingdom and national 
ideals. 

In the relation of Deuteronomy to E the influence of Babylon 
is seen ; but, so far as the authors are conscious of it, it is only 
in opposition and with perfect abhorrence. With a shudderthey 
reject everything that comes from the Euphrates and Tigris. 
This, to be sure, is the reaction against the experience of this 
influence which had been so dangerous from the time of Ahazto 
Josiah, and still more so under the reign of Manasseh. It is o 
the greatest significance that we find Babylonian and Assyria 
civilization affecting Israel in a much greater degree so soon as 
there is an immediate contact between the two nations, 
was at the time of the hither-Asiatic campaigns of ig a 
Pileser III., and even more so after the time of Sargon and cnna* 
cherib. We have to do, not, as Winckler describes, wi ^ 
constant, but with an intermittent stream, though at t e 
time some stray undercurrents may also have been contl ^ U * 
at work. That this should have been so will, least of all, ' 
prise us Germans, who, in spite of much more favora 
graphical and historical conditions, have been a ecte 
varying degrees at different times by the civilization o 

Different from its influence in Deuteronomy^ 0 ^ an d 


Ionian influence appear in Israel’s literature in 


iu,u ““ -- -rr— — —- . Ta j tx Whether 

earlier strata of the Yahwistic source, in J J • ^ 

we rejoice in it or lament over it, we cannot escap ^ 

that the oldest strata of J did not know the s oiy 
flood. But the second, J’, as well as the Priest docu 
has it and makes the whole primitive history revo 
it. As it does not concern itself with myths im| e ^ n0 
and districts, but with the whole human race, 1 ^ ^ 

matter how much it may be turned or twisted, t a ^ ^ ^ 
when J* was composed, i. e., about 800 B. C., sr ae t j iat this 
the legend of the flood. From this, again, it 0 t ^ e land 
legend, along with others, which certainly came ro^ ^ ^gh 
of the two rivers, was not introduced till the time 
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pressure of political influence from Assyria, i. e., during the 
period when Judah was a vassal kingdom of Assyria, about 700 
B. C. And, inversely, it proves that ancient Israel , though both 
itself and the land in which it found its new home were exposed 
for a millennium and a half to Babylonian influence, did not take 
over in toto Babylon's mythological treasures ,* and what it did 
receive it changed materially. 

This is evident even from the cycle of myths which Winckler, 
with Stucken and others, accepts all but exclusively, i. e. t the 
astral or sidereal myths. For we know from indisputable, 
mutually corroborating sources that Babylonian star-worship and 
Babylonian star-knowledge found, to be sure, entrance into 
Israel, but as something new, as something which had not been 
known hitherto, and was unmistakably felt to be foreign, finding 
entrance at the same late period when the legend of the flood 
was taken over. This makes it impossible, though unconscious 
sidereal material was present in Israel, that already in the oldest 
accounts a complete astral system, coming from Babylon, should 
have been the controlling principle. We see well enough now 
why Winckler desires to place all detailed historical accounts 
after the time of Ahaz. 

But a second time we can lay hold of the influence of Baby¬ 
lonia on Old Testament literature. It is at the time when the 
intellectually active portion of the people lived in captivity in 
Babylonia itself. Notwithstanding the solicitous particularism 
of Ezekiel and the Priest document in the Hexateuch, the 
Babylonian influence comes plainly to light in the content and 
form of the laws, and also in its theory of the world and the 
narrative portions. Again, therefore, the intellectual approach 
is conditioned by the bodily, the immediate political contact. 

For the evidence that comes to us from the historical books 
the prophetical books are the test, enabling us to follow the 
separate stages of development from 750 to 450 on the basis of 
documentary evidence that can be dated with certainty. This 
means that just for the period of Israel’s most powerful develop¬ 
ment we have excellent sources, and that the forces at work are 
in full view. The result is that we behold Israel’s inherent and 
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native power maintaining the upper hand, and that, while influ¬ 
ences from without are present, they pass through a fermentation 
and are worked over into an organic process, so that Israel s 
individuality is not extinguished. 

These indisputable facts allow the inference that in times 
when Canaan was not under the direct political influence of 
Assyria it was also little affected by its civilization. And from 
this again it follows that Israel, just at the time when it became 
a nation and received its abiding impress, developed itself 
quite independently. The outside influences came chiefly from 
the immediate neighborhood. This justifies us, without too 
much overconfidence, of having a ready trust in the essential 
truth of our tradition. We can account for the pride an 
joyful exuberance with which the younger sisters of our 
Testament science look down upon it, because they deal wit 
monuments and with documents, while we must content ourselves 
with a literature that has passed through innumerable hands^ 
is not strange that as an unavoidable transition there shou 
manifested a boundless skepticism toward the Old ^ estament a 
We can understand the Proteus-like transformations in w ic 
modern haggada, based upon real or imaginary insight Te( * iv 
from the monuments, attempts to lord it over or instruct t e ^ 
Testament tradition. But we are not confounded by it. 
have learned through honest labor to study our sources an ^ 
understand them. Babylonian literature may swe U P^ 
infinity, but it will have nothing to equal our prophets, nore ^ 
the historical portions of our oldest sources. Gratefu asW ^ ns 
representatives of Old Testament science, are to the exca 
for each new ray of light and every enlargement ° e ^ 

of ancient history, we do not yet feel that the time as c ^ 

let our beautiful village be swallowed up over night, so o ^ ^ 
by the metropolis of Babylon; much less are we inc me 
for this incorporation ourselves. To march separate y an , ^ 

opportunity offers, to join hands—that shall be our mo 
the future. 
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THE VIRGIN BIRTH * 

By T. Allan Hobbn, 

Waupun, Wis. 

VII. Tertullian (about 150-240 A. D.). —There are in Tertullian 
nearly a score of passages in which a statement of belief regarding the 
virgin birth is made. The most simple of these are : Veiling of Vir¬ 
gins, IV, 3, 1 (IV, 27); Monogamy, 8 (IV, 65); Against Praxeas, 2 
(III, 598), 26, 27 (III, 622 ft.); and Patience, 3 (III, 708). Other 
passages, which make some significant addition to the bare statement, 
are: Apol., 21 (III, 34), including a repudiation of the Greek myths; 
Soul, 26 (III, 207), with a reference to the meeting of Mary and Eliza¬ 
beth, and the prenatal testimony of John; Against Heretics, 36 (III, 
a6 °), and A S°inst Marcion, V, 19 (III, 471), each included in the 
church’s statement of faith; Resurrection, 20 (III, 559), with emphasis 
upon the real humanity of Jesus; Against Valentinus, 27 (III, 516), 
stating the belief of Valentinus: 

His position being one which must be decided by prepositions ; in other 
words, he was produced by means of (per) a virgin rather than of (ex) a 
virgin! On the ground that, having descended into the Virgin rather in the 
manner of a passage through her than of a birth by her, he came into exist¬ 
ence through (per) her, not of (ex) her — not experiencing a mother in her, 
but nothing more than a way. Upon this same Christ, therefore, so they say, 
the Savior descended in the sacrament of baptism in the likeness of a dove .* 8 
There are also two references to the belief of Praxeas and the Patri- 
passionists: Against Praxeas, 17 (III, 617), and 1 (III, 597): 

He says that the Father himself came down into the Virgin, was himself 
born of her, himself suffered, indeed was himself Jesus Christ . 79 

Of the statements here cited and quoted, that of Praxeas appears 
for the first time. The Patripassion theory undoubtedly arose from 

♦See this Journal, 1902, pp. 473-506. 

^Tertullian, Adv, Vilctttinianos, XXVII: “In praepositionum quaestionibus 
positum, id est per virginem, non ex virgine editum, quia delatus in virginem trans- 
meatoris potius quam generatoris more processerit: per ipsam, non ex ipsa; non matrem 
cam, sed viam passus. Super hunc itaque Christum devolasse tunc in baptismatis 
Sacramento Sotorem per effigiem columbae.” 

79 Tertullian, Adv. Praxeam , I: “ Ipsum dicit Patrem descendisse in Virginem 
ipsum ex ea natum, ipsum passum, denique ipsum esse Jesum Christum.” 
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the difficulty of conceiving of a dual or triune God, and as a consistent 
effort to escape ditheism or tritheism. 

Somewhat akin to the superficial argument about terms, 89 and yet 
showing Tertullian’s rather scholastic reasoning in maintenance o( the 
humanity of Christ, and, secondarily , of the virginity of Mary, is the 
passage in Against Marcion , IV, io (III, 358, 360). The argument is 
quite syllogistic: Christ cannot lie. He said he was the son of ma 
Therefore he had a human parent. But God was his father. There¬ 
fore Mary, his mother, was the human parent. But, if so, she was a 
virgin. Otherwise he had two fathers, a divine and a human one, the 
thought of which is ridiculous, like the stories of Castor and Hercules. 
Moreover, the prophecy of Isaiah is alone fulfilled by the exclusion 
of a human father and the acceptance of the virginity of Mary. 
If Marcion admits Christ to be the son of man through a human 
father, he thereby denies that he is son of God; if through a divine 
one also, he makes Christ the Hercules of fable; if through a human 
mother only, he concedes Tertullian’s point; if not through a human 
father or a human mother, he involves Christ in a lie. 1 

Such a line of reasoning has peculiar interest in that it shows ow 
strenuously Tertullian could defend the real humanity of Christ 

80 See Veiling of Virgins , 6 (IV, 31), and treatise on Prayer, 22 (III, 688). 

81 Tertullian, Adv. Marcionem, IV, 10: “De filio hominis duplex estj 0 ^ 

praescriptio, neque mentiri posse Christum, ut se filium hominis pronuntiare 
vereerat; neque filium constitui, qui non sit natus ex homine, vel patre ve ^ 
atque ita discutiendum, cujus hominis filius accipi debeat, patris an ma ns 
Deo patre est, utique non ex homine : si non ex homine, jam apparet quia ^ ^ 

Cui enim homo pater non datur, nec vir matri ejus deputabitur; P or J° ^ noQ 

deputabitur, virgo est. Caerterum, duo jam patres habebuntur, Deus e ’ |treJ 
▼irgo sit mater. Habebit enim virum, ut virgo non sit; et habendo v,rum ’. ^ 
faciet, Deum et hominem, et qui et Dei et hominis esset filius. Ta em, si 

tori aut Herculi nativitatem tradunt fabulae. x patre non 

“Si haec ita distinguuntur,id est, si ex matre filius est hominis^qm* quern 

est; ex matre autem virgine, quia non ex patre homine; his eiit ns Mar- 

concepturam virginem praedicat Qua igitur ratione admittas fi 
cion, circumspicere non possum. Si patris hominis, negas Dei Um ^ onCC dis;» 
Herculem de fabula facis Christum: si matris tantum hominis, meU ®^ menC iacium 
neque matris hominis, ergo nullius hominis, est filius, et necesse ^ aU deas 
admiserit, qui se quod non erat dixit. Unum potest angustiis tuis su ve^ f cc it 

aut Deum tuum patrem Christi hominem quoque cognominare, quo .. 

Valentinus; aut virginem hominem negare, quod ne Valentinus qui em neC 

“Nam in illam necesse est amentiam tendat, ut et filium^^ c ? m . in ^ >Tlce( j a t. 

mendacem eum faciat; et ex homine neget natum, ne filium virginis c 
Si natus ex homine est, ut filius hominis, corpus ex corpore est, etc. 
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this was Tertullian’s constant task—by an appeal to the virgin birth. 
Of like interest is his badly stated belief that the part played by God 
in the generation of Jesus was such as to utterly exclude human father¬ 
hood ; that God, though in no gross sense, was the substitute 8 * for a 
human begetter; that the dual nature of Christ depends simply upon 
his parentage — being divine, because God, and no man, was his 
father; human, because Mary was his mother. The premises are that 
Christ is divine (this is not only admitted, but given an unwarranted 
emphasis by his heretical opponents); that his nature depends upon 
his parentage; that therefore that humanity which he, who could not 
lie, claimed for himself could not come from his father; it must, 
therefore, come from his mother; but, granting the above, it could 
come from her only through the virgin birth. 

In The Flesh of Christy chap. 23 (III, 541), there is a semi-scholastic 
attempt to show that the Virgin’s conception and parturition are the 
sign spoken of by Simeon, and long before by Isaiah; and, moreover, 
that Mary, though a virgin, was in reality the purely human mother of 
the human Christ. The saying, “ Every male that openeth the womb 
shall be called holy to the Lord,” is applicable solely to the Son of 
God, since only in the case of a virgin birth does a child open the 
womb. 

There is a principle laid down in Ad Nationes f 3 (III, 131), which 
explains Tertullian’s belief as to the person of Christ, and, as tributary 
to that, the virgin birth also : 

It is a settled point that a god is bom of a god, and that which lacks 
divinity is bom of that which is not divine.® 3 

This very simple philosophy is the clue to the “Son of God—son 
of man” passages such as Apol.y 21 (III, 34, 35); Flesh of Christy 5 
(III, 525), and especially 18 (III, 537). 

Turning to prophecy, we find Tertullian using it in much the same 
way as did Justin Martyr and Irenaeus. In his Answer to JewSy 9 
(III, 161), he resorts to the already familiar argument that, apart from 
the virgin birth, the promise of a sign in the Immanuel prophecy 84 is 
meaningless; and in Against Mar cion , III, 12 (III, 331), he reiterates 
the same contention, and points out, moreover, as did Justin Martyr 
(Dial., 77 ff.), that in the coming of the magi the remainder of the 
prophecy, as to receiving the riches of Damascus, etc., was fulfilled. 

®* As opposed to this theory, see Origen, De Principiisy I, 2, sec 4 (IV, 247). 

83 Tertullian, Ad Nationes , II, y: “ Scitum, deum e deo nasci, quemadmodum de 
non deo non deum.” 

84 Also Flesh of Christy 17 (III, 536). 
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In his Answer to Jews , 9 (III, 164), he demonstrates that, according 
to Isa. 11:1,2, Jesus procures his Davidic descent through the virgin 
Mary. Chap. 21 of The Flesh of Christ (III, 539) makes a combined 
argument from the Immanuel prophecy, the annunciation to Mary, 
and Elizabeth’s salutation to Mary, to show that she was the actual 
human mother of Jesus, through whom he was a descendant of David, 15 
and that from her he who was the Word of God derived his flesh. 
Tertullian’s use of “flesh” here is not synonymous with his use of 
“humanity” in the important reference in Marriott, IV, 10. Here 
“ flesh ” is used in the literal sense to designate that with which the 
pre-exisfent Word clothed himself; there the thought of pre-existence is 
absent, and the dual nature of Christ is explained by his generation. 
The virgin birth is supported by an appeal to the question in la., 
chap. 53, “Who shall declare his nativity?” from which Tertullian 
infers that no human being was aware of the nativity of Christ at his 
conception. 86 He also interprets the LXX of Ps. 110:3 (*Ek yaorfM 
irpo 4 <o<r<f>opov iyycvrjaa (re ): “ Before the morning star did I beget thee 
from the womb” — as referring both to the time of Christ s birth and to 
the manner. “*I have begotten thee from the womb;’ that is to say, 
from a womb only, without a man’s seed, making it a condition of a 
fleshly body that it should come out of a womb.” 

In the more distinctive use of the New Testament the chief e or 
is, as in the foregoing, to emphasize the real humanity and Davi ic 
descent of Christ rather than to substantiate his virgin birth. ^ 
three subjects, however, have a natural affinity for each other, an 
often found in combination in Tertullian’s mind. His references 
Matt. 1:1; Rom. 1:3; 2 Tim. 2:8; Gal. 3:8, 16, are or ,na ^ 
instances of this use of the New Testament. The twentieth c »P 
on The Flesh of Christ (III, 538) has a long dissertation to prove 
Christ was born of (ex) Mary, partaking of her flesh, as oes 
child from any mother. The Gnostic heretics, denying the re ^ 
of his body, contended that he was begotten in (in) Mary, ^ 
of (ex) her, using for their purpose Matt. 1:20, to yap ** ^ ^ 
vyOb 4 k TivevfxaTOi cotiv ayCov. In reply, Tertullian quotes t e 
Matt. 1:16 and Gal. 4:4, “ made of a woman” (yevopevov 
to good effect, but descends to his usually poor exegesis in t e 
Ps. 22:9, I0 » “Thou art he that didst draw me out of ^ m ° srea( j. 
womb.” Equally indefensible is his exegesis of the singu ar mi 

§5 See also Against Afarcion, III, 20 (III, 338. 339 )* 

u Answer to Jews , 13 (III, 171). 87 Flesh of Christ , 22 (III. 54 ° • 
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ing 88 which he maintains in John 1:13, and tortures into denying 
Jesus’ birth from sexual intercourse, while admitting or affirming that 
he was born of real flesh. 

The Gnostics were also using Matt. 12 : 48 to support their denial 
of the reality of Jesus’ body, 89 contending that those who announced 
the presence of his mother and brethren did so to test him, and to 
determine whether he were actually of a human family, which fact, 
they claimed, was practically denied by his reply. But Tertullian’s 
readiness to interpret figurative language, however fatal in most 
instances, did him good service in this. 

It is difficult to believe that Tertullian could have been as ignorant 
of the gospels as would appear from what a strict interpretation of his 
language implies; viz., that all four of the gospels assert the virgin 
birth. 

Of the apostles, therefore, John and Matthew first instil faith into us; 
whilst of apostolic men, Luke and Mark renew it afterward. These all start 
with the same principles of faith, so far as relates to the one only God the 
Creator, and his Christ, bom of the Virgin, fulfilling the law and the prophets. 
Now, of the authors whom he possesses, Marcion 90 seems to have singled out 
Luke for his mutilating process. Luke, however, was not an apostle, but 
only an apostolic man; not a master, but a disciple, and so inferior to a 
master—at least as far subsequent to him as the apostle whom he followed 
[Paul] was subsequent to the others. 91 

The possibility that the gospels of John and Mark, originally or at 
an early date, contained stories of the virgin birth might be entertained 
here, were we certain that Tertullian wrote this passage with a full 
consciousness of just what he was saying, and if we were, furthermore, 
certain of what he meant by “These all start with the same principles 
of faith .... (how that he was) born of the Virgin.” Does he 

88 Flesh of Christ\ 19 (III, 537). See also Irenjeus, Against Heresies, III, 19. 2 
(1-449). 

89 Against Marcion, IV, 19 (III, 377, 378). Also, Flesh of Christ\ 7 (III, 527). 

90 The gospel of Marcion began with Luke 3:1, followed immediately by 4:31- 
37 , then 4:16, with numerous omissions. 

91 Tertullian, Adv. Afarcionem, IV, 2. “ Denique nobis fidem, nobis fidem ex 
apostolis Joannes et Matthaeus insinuant; ex apostolicis, Lucas et Marcus instaurant, 
iisdem regulis exorsi, quantum ad unicum Deum attinet Creatorem, et Christum ejus, 

natum ex Virgine, supplementum Legis et Prophetarum.Nam ex iis com- 

mentatoribus quos habemus, Lucam videtur Marcion elegisse, quern caederet. Porro 
Lucas non apostolus sed apostolicus; non magister, sed discipulus; utque magistro 
minor; certe tanto posterior, quanto posterioris apostoli sectator, Pauli sine dubio,” 
etc. 
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mean that all four gospels make this fact the foundation of faith in 
Christ? Or does he mean that each evangelist literally begins his 
gospel with the account of Jesus’ birth from the Virgin ? The con¬ 
text, which is dealing with actual narratives and attempting to show 
their relative value, supports the literal interpretation by which wc 
understand Tertullian to say that each of the four gospels begins by 
setting forth the fact that Christ was born of the Virgin. 

But, since Tertullian is wholly unsupported in this respect by the 
Fathers or versions, we are compelled to reject his statement as being 
rather free and exaggerated, or, indeed, to explain it upon the basis of 
his teaching as elsewhere represented. This can be done, and is per¬ 
haps the true solution of the difficulty. It was seen that, according to 
the treatise Against Marcion, IV, io, a postulation of the divinity of 
Jesus made the virgin birth necessary as' the explanation of his 
humanity. To assert the former was to affirm the latter, and it was by 
the unique birth of Jesus that his dual nature was explained. Now, as 
Tertullian looks at the matter, while it is true that only Matthew an 
Luke give, at the beginning of their gospels, the actual narratives o 
the peculiar birth of Jesus, both Mark and John clearly assert t e 
fact which is inseparable from the virgin birth, viz., that Go is t e 
father of Jesus. Thus, if Tertullian accepted the uncertain rea lD 8° 
vlov deov in Mark i : i, which reading Irenaeus before him a use^ 
and resorted, as he usually did, to the singular and erroneous inter P^ 
tation of John 1:13, which makes God the begetter of Christ, or 
to the assertion of the divine sonship as set forth in John 1 • 1 ^ 

to all intents and purposes, and by inevitable deduction, t e se ^ 
and fourth gospels do, in his opinion, start with the assertio 
Christ was born of a virgin. . 0 f 

It is interesting to notice, in passing, his comparative va ua ^ 
Mark and Luke, especially of the latter, and of Paul. ,s °* ofl . s 
tion of Luke was no doubt for the purpose of weakening ^ 
position, as was also his unwarranted assertion regarding ^ ^ 
gospels. It was as much as saying: “ Marcion may do w a ^ 
with the gospel of Luke, but he still has the other and e 
to reckon with, if he wishes to discard the true nativity 0 

the virgin birth.” Tertullian is 

An interesting point noticed in the writers prece s es j s story of 
that of the analogy between the virgin birth and the tW 0 j Christ 
creation, between Mary and Eve. In chap. i 7 » on ^ 0 f tbe 
(III, 536), in connection with an argument to prove the rea 
flesh of Christ, Tertullian makes an elaborate use of this ana 
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Now it will be first necessary to show what previous reason there was for 
the Son of God’s being born of a virgin. He who was going to consecrate a 
new order of birth must himself be bom after a novel fashion.Accord¬ 

ingly a virgin did conceive and bear Emmanuel, God with us. This is the 
new nativity; a man is born in God. And in this man God was bom, taking 
the flesh of an ancient race, without the help, however, of the ancient seed, 
in order that he might reform it with a new seed, that is, in a spiritual manner, 
and cleanse it by the removal of all its ancient stains. But the whole of this 
innovation was prefigured, as was the case in all instances, in ancient type, 
the Lord being born as man by a dispensation in which a virgin was the 
medium. The earth was still in a virgin state, reduced as yet by no human 
labor, with no seed as yet cast into its furrows, when, as we are told, God 
made man out of it into a living soul. As, then, the first Adam is thus taken 
from the ground, it is a just inference that the second Adam likewise, as the 
apostle has told us, was formed by God into a quickening spirit out of the 
ground — in other words, out of a flesh which was unstained as yet by any 
human generation. 92 But that I may lose no opportunity of supporting my 
argument from the name of Adam, why is Christ called Adam by the apostle, 
unless it be that, as man, he was of that earthly origin ? And even reason 
here maintains the same conclusion, because it was by just the contrary opera¬ 
tion that God recovered his own image and likeness, of which he had been 
robbed by the devil. For it was while Eve was yet a virgin that the ensnaring 
word had crept into her ears which was to build the edifice of death. Into a 
virgin’s soul, in like manner, must be introduced that word of God which was 
to raise the fabric of life, so that what had been reduced to ruin by this sex 
might, by the selfsame sex, be recovered to salvation. As Eve had believed 
the serpent, so Mary believed Gabriel. The delinquency which the one occa¬ 
sioned by believing, the other by believing effaced. But (it will be said) Eve 
did not at the devil’s word conceive in her womb. Well, she at all events 
conceived; for the devil’s word afterward became as seed to her that she 
should conceive as an outcast and bring forth in sorrow. Indeed, she gave 
birth to a fratricidal devil; whilst Mary, on the contrary, bare one who was 
one day to secure salvation to Israel, his own brother after the flesh and the 
murderer of himself. God, therefore, sent down into the virgin’s womb his 
Word, as the good brother who should blot out the memory of the evil 
brother. Hence it was necessary that Christ should come forth for the salva¬ 
tion of man in that condition of flesh into which man had entered ever since 
his condemnation. 93 

92 See also Answer to Jews , 12 (III, 169); Flesh of Christ, 16 (III, 536); Resurrec¬ 
tion, 49 (III, 582). 

93 Tertullian, Lib. de Came Christi, XVII: “Ante omnia autem commendanda 
erit ratio quae praefuit, ut Dei filius de virgine nasceretur. Nove nasci debebat novae 
nativitatis dedicator, de qua signum datums Dominus ab Isaia praedicabatur. Quod 
est istud signum ? Ecce virgo concipiet in utero, et pariet filium (Isa. vii). Concepit 
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The apparent ultimate dogmatic statement of Tertullian is found in 
his discourse Against Marriott, IV, 36 (III, 411): 

Whosoever wishes to see Jesus the son of David must believe in him 
through the virgin’s birth. He who will not believe this will not hear from 
him the salutation, “Thy faith hath saved thee.” And so he will remain blind, 
falling into antithesis after antithesis which mutually destroy each other, just 
as the blind man leads the blind down into the ditch. 94 
There is not as much, however, in this saying regarding the virgin 
birth as would at first sight be supposed. For the context shows that 
the point at issue is not the virgin birth, but rather Jesus’ Davidic 
descent and his possession of an actual body. In support of these last 
two contentions Tertullian appeals to the healing of the blind manat 
the entrance to Jericho, Luke 18 : 35-43. The man persistently cried 
out: 44 Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me!” In response to 
which, and thus in recognition of his Davidic descent, Jesus performed 
the cure. 

It must be remembered also that in the writings of Tertullian the 
term 44 the virgin” is, through the passing over of what was formerly a 

igitur virgo et peperit Emmanuelem, Nobiscum Deum. Haec est nativitatis nova, 
dum homo nascitur in Deo ; in quo homine Deus natus est, came atque semmis su 
cepta, sine semine antiquo ut illam novo semine, id est spiritaliter reformaret exc uas 
antiquitatis sordibus, expiatam. Sed tota novitas ista, sicut et in omnibus, evc^ 
figura est, rationali per virginem dispositione Domino nascente. Virgo era ^^ 
terra nondum opere compressa, nondum sementi subacta: ex ea hominem 
accepimus a Deo in animam vivam. Igitur si primus Adam de terra traditur, mc^ 
sequens, vel novissimus Adam, ut Apostolus dixit, proinde de terra, id cst ’ nc 
dum generationi resignata, in spiritum vivificantem a Deo est prolatus. ttamc ^’ ^ 
mihi vacet incursus nominis Adae, unde Christus Adam ab Apostolo ctus . ^ 
terreni non fuit census homo ejus ? Sed et hie ratio defendit, quod Deus ® 
et similitudinem suam, a diabolo captam, aemula operatione recuperavit. n vi 
enim adhuc Evam irrepserat verbum aedificatorium mortis; in virginem aequ 
ducendum erat Dei Verbum exstructorium vitae: ut quod per ejus mo ' ^ 

abierat in perditionem, per eumdem sexum redigeretur in salutem. re 1 
serpenti: credidit Maria Gabrieli. Quod ilia credendo deliquit, aec ^ ^ 
delevit. Sed Eva nihil tunc concepit in utero ex diaboli verbo. Imo concep ^ ^ 
exinde ut abjecta pareret, et in doloribus pareret, verbum diaboli seme 
Enixa est denique diabolum fratricidam. Contra, Maria eum edi er g 0 

fratrem Israel, interemptorem suum, salvum quandoque praestaret. n j n( j c 

Deus Verbum suum detulit, bonum fratrem, ut memoriam mali fratris ^ 
prodeundum fuit Christo ad salutem hominis, quo homo jam damnatus in a 

94 Tertullian, Adv. Marcionem , IV, 36: 44 Qui vult videre Jesum, D ^ ^ 
credat per Virginis censum. Qui non ita credet, non audiet ab 1 0. ^ 

salvum fecit. Atque ita caecus remanebit, ruens in antithesim, ru en 
antithesim. Sic enim caecus caecum deducere solet.” 
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descriptive adjective into a proper name, frequently used to designate 
Mary. This is quite similar to the more familiar transition from Jesus 
the Christ to Jesus Christ, and finally to Christ, as the personal proper 
”*“ e- Beanng in mind the cont ext and the interchangeable use of 

The Virgin” and “Mary,” this passage is taken to mean that, by the 
analogy of what took place at the blind man's confession and request, 
whoever wishes to see Jesus spiritually (savingly) must believe that he 
was actually bom into this world with real flesh, being the son of Mary, 

David’s descendant. To deny this is to remain in spiritual blindness 
and to perish. 

Evidently Tertullian’s final word as to the condition of those who 
disbelieve in the virgin birth is not as specific and unmistakable as 
that of Irenaeus. 9S This is due, however, to a difference in the ends 
sought by his polemic, and hence in his emphasis, rather than to differ¬ 
ent conviction as to the essentialness of belief in the virgin birth. For, 
very clearly, it is only by means of the virgin birth that he is able to 
give what seems to him a consistent explanation of the humanity and 
the divinity of Jesus. 

1. A review of the material presented by Tertullian will show that 

for purposes of argument he uses the canonical infancy stories only— 
An \ 9 (HI, 164); Soul, 26 (III, 207); Martian, III, 12 (III, 

33 1 ), ibid., V, 9 (HI, 448) — and that, in so far as the apocryphal gos¬ 
pels taught the perpetual virginity of Mary, he was uninfluenced by 
them and insisted upon a real birth (Flesh of Christ, 23 (III, 541)). On 
the other hand, Tertullian does not wholly repudiate the use of other 
gospels of the Lord’s nativity which he recognizes as in circulation, 
but for himself abstains from anything but a very sparing use of them. 
(Against Praxeas, 26 [III, 632].) His reference, like that of Irenaeus to 
the mutilation of Luke by Marcion, indicates that the heretics also 
recognized the canonical gospels as the basis of appeal. 

2. Tertullian is divided in his own mind between the representa¬ 
tion of pre-existence as made in the fourth gospel and the generation 
of a new being as given in the first and third gospels. Both thoughts 
are expressed by him, but not harmonized. 

3. Perhaps Tertullian’s increment to the study lies chiefly in the 
fact of his noteworthy use of the virgin birth to prove the humanity 
of Jesus, and, secondarily, in his throwing light upon the increasing 
extra-canonical sources; while at the same time his straight-going 
theory of imparted nature as in human generation keeps his argument 
in a rather pagan sphere. 

95 Against Heresies, III, 19 (I, 448, 449). 
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VIII. Clement of Alexandria (died about 220 A. D.)* seldom 
refers to the virgin birth. A sentence from The Instructor , 1 ,6 (II, 220), 
gives very clear evidence of the increasing exaltedness of Mary, how¬ 
ever, and of her trend toward deity: 

The universal Father is one, and one the universal Word; the Holy Spirit 
is one and the same everywhere, and one is the only virgin mother. 97 
It is true that Clement immediately proceeds to liken Mary to the 
church, and even to identify her with it in his allegorical cast of think¬ 
ing ; but, nevertheless, such an utterance serves as an index of the 
direction, in which the current of thought has set. More significant is 
Stromata , VII, 16 (II, 551): 

But, as appears, many even down to our own time regard Mary, od 
account of the birth of her child, as having been in the puerperal state, 
although she was not. For some say that after she brought forth she was 
found, when examined, to be a virgin. Now such, to us, are the Scriptures 
of the Lord, which gave birth to the truth and continue virgin in the cone 
ment of the mysteries of the truth. 98 

This illustration, colored by the rather occult sentiment of the true 
Gnostics,” who recognize “ the son of the Omnipotent, not by his fles 
conceived in the womb, but by his Father’s own power, serves to 
verify the tendency already noted, and to indicate the significant pres 
ence of apocryphal material. Its seeming conflict with the defense 0 
physical generation made in Stromata , III, 17 (H» 4 00 )> l$ no * t0 * 
wondered at in a treatise that makes no attempt at homogeneity ^ 
consistency. To the Gnostic the spiritual lesson is everything. nc ^ 
dentally we get a few of the underlying facts, and from these, t oug^ 
scanty, we must reconstruct, as far as possible, Clement s theory 0 
virgin birth. j 

1. It is evident that he was acquainted with both the Johanmne 1 
the synoptic sources; and it is equally clear that he was * n ^ ueI ^ s 
some apocryphal source or sources 99 similar to the gospel °^ anl g. ^ 

2. He believed in the pre-existence— Strom., VI, *5 (* » 5 ° 

96 Eusebius, Church History , Book V, II, and Book VI, 6 , 13 * 

w els /Ur 6 r(av 6\<ov Har^p. els Si red 6 tQv S\uv A byos. B 

kclI rb airrb ravraxov. ftla Si pbrq yhp nhryp irapdivos. , ^ 

^Clementis Alexandrini Stromatum, Lib. VII, cap. xvi: 

Tots toXXoIs ical p.ixP l *$9 SoKti r) pxtptbp Xex«l> elvat Sth r^v rod ratS ou yivy TOia frai 
Xex<J>. kclI 7 bp peri. rb reicetv abr^v paitodeiaav pool rives rapdivov f* ^ ^ 
S' ijfuv al Kvpiaxal T papal tV &\-tj$etav iicorlKTOvoat , koI pivovoat rap 
brueptipem tQv rrjs d\if$elas pvorijpluv. 

"See mention of “Gospel according to the Hebrews,” Strom*, II» 9 - 
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also in the real birth of Jesus— Strom ., Ill, 17 (II, 400); but just how 
much of miracle the apocryphal sources had instilled into his belief, in 
addition to the miraculous conception of the canonical accounts, can¬ 
not be definitely decided. Judging by Strom. , VII, 16, he was attracted 
toward a belief in the miraculous birth as well as in the miraculous 
conception. 

3. Clement’s increment to the study is noteworthy, inasmuch as 
he is the first of our contributors to look with decided favor upon the 
apocryphal material; and, while he uses it for illustration chiefly, it is 
nevertheless at the church doors waiting for admission. It had not 
long to wait. In fact, the exaltation toward deity which with Clement 
begins to be attributed to Mary is undoubtedly due to the influence of 
the apocryphal material and the traditions embodied therein. 

IX. Origen”° (185-254) gives frequent statements of the doc¬ 
trines of the virgin birth, including the orthodox, the heretical, and 
what may be called the Gnostic-orthodox. In the first class are such 
passages as De Brin., preface (IV, 240) and II, 6 (IV, 281) ; Against 
Celsus , I, 7 (IV, 399), and Com. Jno ., I, 39, and X, 23 (IX, 315, 403); 
and also Against Celsus , II, 25 (IV, 473), where the reality of the body 
of Jesus is emphasized in comparison with the mystic entrance of the 
spirit of Apollo into the priestess of the Pythian cave. In the second 
class is the belief of Celsus stated in Against Celsus, I, 59 (IV, 427); 
and a reference to the common belief of Jesus’ contemporaries in Com. 
Mt ., X, 20, and Jno., VI, 7 (IX, 427, 355). In the third class there is 
a passage which shows how easily the “ true ” Gnostic could satisfy 
himself in the matter of Jesus’ parentage through his ready idealizing 
and spiritualizing faculty. It serves as an indication of the fact that, 
apart from precise historic reality, the semi-Gnostic was able to wor¬ 
ship Christ as the supreme spiritual ideal, and his liability to error was 
never in the direction of subtracting those things which made for the 
divinity of Jesus. 

If anyone should lend credence to the gospel according to the Hebrews, 
where the Savior himself says, " My mother the Holy Spirit took me just now 
by one of my hairs and carried me off to the great Mount Tabor,” he will have 
to face the difficulty of explaining how the Holy Spirit can be the mother of 
Christ when it was itself brought into existence through the Word. But 
neither the passage nor this difficulty is hard to explain. For if he who does 
the will of the Father in heaven is Christ’s brother and sister and mother, 
and if the name of brother of Christ may be applied, not only to the race of 

100 Eusebius, Church History , VI, 2-4, 8, 16, 19, 23, 30, 32, 36. 
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men, but to beings of diviner rank than they, then there is nothing absurd in 
the Holy Spirit’s being his mother, everyone being his mother who does the 
will of the Father in heaven. 101 {Com. Jno., II, 6 [IX, 329].) 

But the statement of the theories with respect to the parentage of 
Jesus is incomplete without noticing the more distinctively Jewish con¬ 
tentions which cause Origen to pass over more perceptibly into the 
region of argument and refutation. A common Jewish story is repre¬ 
sented in Against Celsus , I, 28 (IV, 408): 

For he represents him disputing with Jesus, and confuting him, as he 
thinks, on many points ; and in the first place he accuses him of having 
invented his birth from a virgin, and upbraids him with having been born in 
a Jewish village, of a poor woman of the country, who gained her subsistence 
by spinning, and who was turned out-of-doors by her husbund, a carpenter 
by trade, because she was convicted of adultery; that after being driven 
away by her husband, and wandering about for a time, she disgracefully g^ave 
birth to Jesus, an illegitimate child, who, having hired himself out as a ser 
vant in Egypt, on account of his poverty, and having there acquir some 
miraculous powers, on which the Egyptians greatly pride themseves, 
returned to his own country, highly elated on account of them, and by means 
of these proclaimed himself a god.” 10a 

An elaboration of this story and its refutation are found in chaps. 
32 and 33 : . he 

But let us now return to where the Jew is introduced, spe mg 0 ^ 
mother of Jesus and saying that when she was pregnant she was tume ^ 
of-doors by the carpenter, to whom she had been betrothed, as aving 
guilty of adultery, and that she bore a child to a certain soldier nam V, ^ 

,01 Origenis Comment, in Joan., II, 6: 'E dv Si rpocleral Tit rb> koP . 
Ebayytkiov, tvda atrbs 6 Zarrrfp <pT)<rir. * Apr 1 tkafli p* $ pij T VP P° v T <ytor ^ 

plq tQv rpix&v pov, ical biciveyict pe els rb Spot rb piya 0 afiii>p. iravopw ^ ^ 
XpioTod rb Sib. rod Abyov yey>evrjpivov ILvevpa dyiov elvai Stvarai. avra^ ^ 
ot XaXor by ippijvedirai. El ybp b xotwv, rb 04 \ypa rod Utopbs rov Jr rot* 0 ^ ^ 

<pbs Kal bSe\<f> 1 j teal pdfryp iirrlv airrov, ical <p 0 dvei rb dSe\<f>bt Xpttrrov ropa10 
rb rQv dv 0 pdnriov yivos, dXXA koX M rb. rotirov 0 ei 6 repa. otSiv ^ T0T0 * ^ 
T&arfs XPVP*vrifrfoiis pyrpbs XpiffroO Sib. rb iroieiv rb 0 JXi ipa roO irroit ovpa 
rb lived pa rb Ayiov elvai prjripa. ^ ^ 

103 Origenis Contra Celsum , I, 28: fieri raOra rpoffurovoiei 
ybpevov, rip ’Ii jooO koI 4 \ 4 yx 0VTa a & r bv irepl iroXXwr piv, w* oferai, rpioror^^ 
pivov a&rov r^v itc ir apdivov yiveoiv. SveiSlfr 1 S' atrip itat Jrl rip J* k fW* ^ ^ ^ 
’IovSaZkrjs, Kal drb yvvaitebs iyx<oplov Kal revixpor, ical x*/>riJr<So* <pW ^ ( j Tt 

rov yfjpavrot, rirrovos rijv rixSvros, 4 (eQ<r 0 ai, {\eyx^ aP us rbt’W 0 ^' 
XJx«i, iKg\i} 0 eura inch rod dvSpbs , ical x\avupAtni drlptos okStiov n W ^ j, 
Kal Sri oOros Sib revlav els Atyvxrov pi<r 0 apvij<ras icdttei Svvdpeitv rtvur r * ^ ^4, 
Alyfamoi cepvtivovrai, ivavifKdev iv rats Svvdpeffi ptya iftpovQp, Kal t 
avrjybpevce. 
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thera; 103 and let us see whether those who have blindly concocted these 
fables about the adultery of the Virgin with Panthera and her rejection by 
the carpenter did not invent these stories to overturn his miraculous concep¬ 
tion by the Holy Ghost: for they could have falsified the history in a different 
manner, on account of its extremely miraculous character, and not have 
admitted, as it were against their will, that Jesus was born of no ordinary 
human marriage. It was to be expected, indeed, that those who would not 
believe the miraculous birth of Jesus would invent some falsehood. And 
their not doing this in a credible manner, but their preserving the fact that it 
was not by Joseph that the Virgin conceived Jesus, rendered the falsehood 
very palpable to those who can understand and detect such inventions. Is it 
at all agreeable to reason that he who dared to do so much for the human 
race in order that, as far as in him lay, all the Greeks and barbarians who 
were looking for divine condemnation might depart from evil and regulate 
their entire conduct in a manner pleasing to the Creator of the world, should 
not have had a miraculous birth, but one the vilest and most disgraceful of 
all ? And I will ask of them as Greeks, and particularly of Celsus, who 
either holds or not the sentiments of Plato, and at any rate quotes them, 
whether he who sends souls down into the bodies of men, degraded him who 
was to dare such mighty acts, and to teach so many men, and to reform so 
many from the mass of wickedness in the world, to a birth more disgraceful 
than any other, and did not rather introduce him into the world through a 
lawful marriage. Or, is it not more in conformity with reason that every 
soul, for certain mysterious reasons (I speak now according to the opinions 
of Pythagoras and Plato and Empedocles, whom Celsus frequently names), 
is introduced into a body and introduced according to its deserts and former 
actions ? It is probable, therefore, that this soul also which conferred more 
benefit by its residence in the flesh than that of many men (to avoid prejudice 
I do not say “ all ” ), stood in need of a body not only superior to others, but 
invested with all excellent qualities ? (33) .... By act of adultery between 
Panthera and the Virgin ? ! Why, from such unhallowed intercourse there 
must rather have been brought some fool to do injury to mankind—a teacher 
of licentiousness and wickedness and other evils, and not of temperance and 
righteousness and the other virtues! 104 

103 Celsus’s statement of the infidelity of Mary, affirming that the father of Jesus 
was a soldier by name Panthera, appears also in the Talmud, where the name is trans¬ 
literated into Pandera. J. Armitage Robinson ( Text and Studies , Vol. I, No. 1, 
p. 25) thinks that this name is simply a Greek anagram on the word xapdevds, similar to 
“ the literary tricks of that time.” “ Everything that we know of the dogmatics of 
the second century agrees with the belief that at that period the virginity of Mary was 
a part of the formulated Christian belief. Nor need we hesitate, in view of the 
antiquity of the Panthera fable, to give the doctrine a place in the creed of Aristides.” 

104 OniGENlS Contra Celsum , I, 32: ’AXXi 7ip kvaviKdwfuv els r^v rov ’I vdalov 
TpocurroTotar, $ draytypaicrat i} rod ’i^troO /xijriyp its i^wrdetaa inr 6 rod firqirrevaa- 
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Origen’s polemic tactics in this passage are as good as his informa¬ 
tion and defense are imperfect in the following : Against Celsus I, 37 
(IV, 412): 

But as a further answer to the Greeks, who do not believe in the birth of 
Jesus from a virgin, we have to say that the Creator has shown by the genera¬ 
tion of several kinds of animals that what he has done in the existence of one 
animal he could do if it pleased him in that of others, and also of man him¬ 
self. For it is ascertained that there is a certain female animal which has no 
intercourse with a male, as writers on animals say is the case with vultures, 
and that this animal without sexual intercourse preserves the succession of 
race. What incredibility is there, therefore, in supposing that, if God wished 
to send a divine teacher to the human race, he caused him to be bom in some 
manner different from the common way ? Nay, according to the Greeks 
themselves, all men were not born of a man and woman. For, if the world 
has been created, as many even of the Greeks are pleased to admit, then the 
first men must have been produced, not from sexual intercourse, but from 
the earth, in which spermatic elements existed ; which, however, I consider 
more incredible than that Jesus was bom like other men so far as regards 
the half of his birth. And there is no absurdity in employing Grecian his- 

pivov abrijv rixrovos, iXeyx^ura i*l ftoixel* Kal rUrovaa 4 rb rtvos arpiurov UavfHlpa 
rotivopa' teal tSupev el pi] rviftXus ol pvOoroi^iravres rijv pa ixcfav T V* rapdivov Kal to 
II avdJjpa xal rbv rixrova i^ucdpevov dvri]v ravra rdvra dvbrXaffav M xaBaipiaei riji 
rapaSi d£ov drb dylov vvebparos cvKXtycias. iSbvavro ydp AXXus \f/ev5oroiTj<rai 8id r 
<r<p65pa rapdSofyv rijv laroplav Kal pi] w<r repel dKovalm avyKaraQiadai Sri oi/K ar 
avvi]6<av dvdpurots ydpuv b 'Irjcrovs iyevrf](h]. xai &k6\ov66v ye fjv robs pil avyKaraOe 
vovs ry rapa86£ip yeviirei rod ’lyaov rXdcrai n xf/edSos’ rb Si pi} rtdavGs abrobs T0 a 
roiijirai dXXd pjcrb. rov TijpTjirai Sri ovk drb roO 'luirijip rapOivos mtyiXafie rbv 
rots dxobeiv Kal iX&yx* lv bvarXdapjara Svvapivois iyapyis vv xf/cvSos. apa ydpe oyov 
rbv To<ravra inrip rod yivovs rQv dvdpuruv roXpSffavra, tva rb Sirov h r airrip r rres 
E XXyves Kal fidpfiapoi tcplcnv Oelav rpo<rboK-f]<ravres droarGai piv rijs Kaiclas rdvra ^ 
rpdrrwriv dpeaKbvrtas rfl tQv SXuv 8t]puovpy<p, rapdSo^ov piv pi] i<rx l l K ^ t ' al y^ v€<riv raffUP 
Si yeviaeuv rapavopundrrjv Kal ahrxl^Ttjv; ipu Si if rpbs EXXijwtf xal pdXurra IdtXffov, 
etre <f>povovvra etre pi], rXijv rapanOipevov rb, IlXdrwm* apa b xararipruv ^ V X * ** 
dvdpusriov a&para rbv rocavra roXpi]<rovra Kal toctovtovs SiSdl-ovra Kal drb rijs X ffe 
rijs xard rijv xaxlav peraar^rovra roXXobs dvdp&ruv irl rijv raauv alffXP 0T ^P aP ^ ***** 
&Qe i, p-qSi Sid ydpuv ynjaluv abrbv eUrayayCav els rbv rQv dvBpQruv fitov; 1) ^ 

iKdffTTfy xf/vx^v Kard rims dro^rovs Xbyovs (X4yu Si ravra vvv Karb Hvdtiyopav k ^ 
HXdruva xal 'E preSoxXia, ovs roXXdKis <bvbpa<rev b KA<ros), elaKpivopiyrjy truipan kot^ 
d£lav elffKplveadai Kal Kard rb rp&repa ff drj; eUbs obv koX rabrrjy rfyy T0 / ^^ 

(tva pi] (rvvaprd^eiv SokQ , X4y<av rdvrtav) dvdp&riav dxpeXiparripav rip (31<P tQv 
iriSifpowray , Sedeijird at adtparos , ob pbvov us iv dvdpunrlvois aihpaai Staipiporros d * 
roO rdvriav Kpelrrovos .— 33: drb ravO^pa pxnx^baavros Kal rapdivov paix ^^^»^ 
ydp roiobrov dvdyvwv pll-eiav tSei p&XXov dv&qrov nva, Kal irifiXafifj rots dvdpwrois^ 
SiSdxKaXov dKoXaalas xa 1 dSixlas xal tQv XoirQv Kaxuv yeviadai obxl 8i awfP 0 * ^ * 
SiKoioabyijs Kal tQv Xotruv dperuv. 
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5 t0 answer Gr eeks with a view to showing that we are not the only per- 
who have recourse to miraculous narratives of this kind. For some 
thought fit, not in regard to ancient and heroic narratives, but in regard 
mts of very recent occurrence, to relate as a possible thing that Plato 
he son of Amphictione, Ariston being prevented from having marital 
ourse with his wife until she had given birth to him with whom she was 
ant by Apollo. And yet these are veritable fables, which have led to 
vention of such stories concerning a man whom they regarded as pos- 
g greater wisdom and power than the multitude, and as having received 
ginning of his corporeal substance from better and diviner elements 
thers, because they thought that this was appropriate to persons who 
00 great to be human beings. And since Celsus has introduced the 
sputing with Jesus and tearing in pieces, as he imagines, the fiction of 
th from a virgin, comparing the Greek fables about Danse, 106 and 
ippe, 10 ? and Auge/ 08 and Antiope," 5 our answer is that such language 
es a buffoon, and not one who is writing in a serious tone. 110 

4 2 7~347 B. C. 106 Made pregnant by Jupiter by means of a golden shower. 
Made pregnant by Hippotes, and gave birth to ,d£olus, metamorphosed into a 
id placed among the stars. 

daughter of Aleus of Tegea, and mother of Telephus by Hercules. 

The mother of Anthion by Jupiter. 

)RlGENis Contra Celsum , I, 37 : "Ext 84 rpbs "EXXi/wir Xexr4op, diretdovpras rf 
vov yev4aei tov *1 ij<roO t Sri 6 bypuovpybs Ip ry tup xoikIXup faup yep4aei 45ei£ep 
•rip Pov\tj$4pti Svparbp roiijaai beep 4<f>' ipbs faov teal It’ AXXup Kal in' avrup 
'(OTTup. ebplaxerai 84 nra tup faup djXea, /at) 4x oyTa noivuvlap, us bi 

)p imypdfapres \4yov<rt xepl yvxup- Kal tovto rb tfpop x u P ls P&us rtf fa tIjp 
t£p yepup. rl o8p xapdSofrp, el povXydels b debs deibv tiph SiSdoxaXop xip^ai 
tup apdpuirup xexolrjxep dtnrl <rxeppartKov Xbyov, row 4k pl^eus tup df>\>4vuv 
**$» [Tot^<rat] &\\<p rpbrip yep4<rdai rbp Xbyop rod rexdy<rop4pov; Kal /far’ 
robs E XXijpas 06 xdvres Avdpuxot 4£ dpSpbs Kal yvpaiKbs 4y4popro. 4i ydp yeprp 
b xbapot , us xal roXXois 'E XXJpup Ijpeaep, dpdyxij robs xpdrrovs pij 4k ovvovalas 
dXX’ dvb yijs, axeppariKuv \6yup avardpruv 4p ry 727 ‘ bxep oJpat rapabo£b- 
1 rov 4£ ypUaovs bpolus rots Xoixois dpdpuxois yep4<rdai rbp ’lyaovv. ovbip 8 
ibs E XXijpas xal "EXXypiKais Urroplais xP^ aa<r bai y tpa pi] boxupep pbvoi ry xapa- 
>/>/f rainy xexp^dai. *E8o£e ydp tutip ob t epl dp X alup tipup Icropiup Kal 
1XXA Kal t epl tipup x^4s koI xpdnjp yepopipup dpaypd\f/ai us bvvarbp 8ti Kal 
irb ri}s ’Ap4ukti6pijs y4yove, ku\v04ptos tov , kpl<rruPOS axrry avptXdeip, Hus 
rbp 4£ 'AxbXXuvos <rxap4vra. dXXA raOra p4p dXydds pOdot, Kirfiaavres els 
•<rai roiourb ti xepl dvbpbs, 6p ipbpifrv pelfopa tup xoXXup tx 0VTa Ka ^ 

l dxb Kpeirrbpup xal 6eor4pup mreppdrup t4jp dpx^v T V* murrdffeus tov auparos 
us rodd ’ dppbfop tois pelfaip 4} zrarA Apdpuvop. 4xel 84 rbp I ovbdiop b KA<ror 
laXeyb/xepop tu ’lijffov koI Siaabpopra t4jp, us oterai, xpooxolijirtp rys 4k nap 
us abroO , tfpopra robs 'EXXijpixobs pbdovs t epl Aapdys koI UeXaPlxxys Kal 
Apti6xijs Xmkt4op 8ti raxha /HupoXbxV It/*t« rd para xal ob axov {opt 1 
ryeXlp, 
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In Against Celsus , I, 39 (IV, 413), mention is made of the sarcastic 
inquiry of Celsus as to just why God decided to have intercourse with 
this particular woman, but in the opinion of Origen such an irreverent 
question merits no reply. There is an argument in Against Celsus, II, 
69 (IV, 459), based upon the burial of Jesus in the new tomb, to show 
that by analogy it was fitting for him to be conceived, not by ordinary 
generation, but of a virgin. 

As would be expected, Origen's argument in defense of the virgin 
birth causes him to make the ordinary appeal to prophecy, which he 
regards as being minutely predictive. 111 The Immanual passage is 
used in Against Celsus, I, 34, 35 (IV, 410 ff.), where from his linguistic 
studies Origen decides that rTflb?* which the Septuagint translates 
irapOcvos, means technically a virgin, as is substantiated, in his opinion, 
by Deut. 22:23, 24. But by referring to Prov. 30:19 and Cant. 6:8 
we are led to believe that his deduction was made upon too narrow a 
basis. Probably the best translation for Isa. 7:14 “the young 
spouse.” 

The distinctive use of the New Testament is found in the relics 
which we have of Origen’s commentaries on Matthew and John. In 
the former, Books VI, 7, and X, 17 (IX, 357, 424), treating of the opinion 
of Jesus’ contemporaries as expressed in Matt. 13: 55 where 
and the carpenter and his brothers are mentioned by name an is 
sisters referred to, he says: 

But some say, basing it on a tradition in the gospel according to Peter, as 
it is entitled, or the book of James, that the brethren of Jesus were sons ® 
Joseph by a former wife, whom he married before Mary. Now those w 
say so wish to preserve the honor of Mary in virginity to the end, so * 
that body of hers which was appointed to minister to the Word which sa 
" The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, etc.,” might not know intercourse wi 1 
man after that the Holy Ghost came into her, and the power from on ^ 
overshadowed her. And I think it in harmony with reason that 
the first fruit among men of the purity which consists in chastity, an ^ ^ 
among women ; for it were not pious to ascribe to any other than to 
first fruit of virginity. 119 

111 E. g., Against Celsus , I, 37 (IV, 412.) ^ 

IX9 Origknis Com. Matt., X, 17: 0a<ri rives etrai Ik 
toryeypappivov icard TUrpov EbayyeXlov 4 rrjs f}l(3\ov ’laK&fiov, vloifs 
yvvaiKb s, avv(pKT)Kvlas afrnp irpb rf}s Map las. 01 6 t raOra \toforres rd 
it> rapdevtq. rypeiv p^xpi tIKovs jSovXovrcu, Xva pfy rb Kpidtv Ikcivo a M® * tt ^ 
r<? elxbvri A bytp. lived pa dytov k. t. X. yvtp Kolrtjv ivdpbs p*rb T ° € ei ^ 
lived pa dytov, koX ttjv toreaKiaKvib. airry dbvapuv \rpo\n. koI olpai \ - 

l*kv Kadap&rrjros rf)s iv iyvetq. dirapxh* yeyovlvat rbv 'Irjaovv, yvvaiK&v 
Ob ybp eti<pi)pov, SXKyv irap’ iKelvyv H\v drapx V T V* ‘vapdevlat toriypayaff 
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thinHnalTT ° ri f” dearlyaCCe P tS 35 agreeable with his own 
ffnt . g tb tradition of the perpetual virginity of Mary given in the 

recorded ifS WhllC he .? fferS fr0m those who by their questions 
But ill h '^55 evidently thought Jesus to be the son of Joseph. 

men of th u ge " mea " by j6SUS ’ bein « the fi rst fruit among 

amontr wn w-'f C °" SiStS *“ chastit y- and Mary’s being the same 

reasonable • ? f Cgard t0 Jesus he seems to express it as a 

reasonable opinion that he was the first man born in purity, i. whose 

i °° Ce P tl0n and birth were chaste. Impurity and unchastity entered 
into t he generation of all others. In the case of Jesus this purity 
as the result of the miraculous conception by the spirit of God, and 

th * ®!i raCUl0 » US 1 birth “ re ' ated in the g0S P el of J ames > for the birth 

ere described is free from pollution such as attended every other 
>r , and the virginity of Mary is preserved intact. But does Origen 
assert a like birth for Mary herself? It is more probable that he 
intends to give Mary only a somewhat similar place of purity among 
women, not asserting a virgin birth for her, but, in accord with the 
gospel upon whose representation he has already commented, ascrib- 
jng to her superior chastity in her birth and upbringing. This is the 

1 VM e * SI ° n ? IVCn the P roteva "gelium, where the most remarkable 
c i Mary is born to the aged Joachim and Anna, not of lust, but as 
the child of prayer, and is carefully shielded from all impurity. Simi- 
ar births of male children are recorded in the Old Testament, but 
ary is the first woman of whom we have such a record. Thus the 
influence of the protevangelium of James or of some similar tradition 
is very evident in shaping the thought and expression of Origen in 
this passage. 


There is a reference to John 2 : 21 in Com., X, 23 (IX, 403), where 
t e query is raised as to whether “the temple of his body” means “the 
ody which he received from the Virgin, or that body of Christ which 
t e church is said to be.” And the leaping of the Baptist in the womb 
of Elizabeth is taken to attest “his divine conception and birth.” 

Having dealt with the statements of the virgin birth and Origen’s 
appeal to Scripture, especially prophecy and the gospels, we come to 
the ultimate theological position of Origen on the question. De 
Principiis, I, 2, 4 (IV, 247): 


For those children of men which appear among us, or those descendants 
o other living beings, correspond to the seed of those by whom they were 
egotten, or derived from those mothers in whose wombs they are formed 
and nourished, whatever that is which they bring into this life and carry 
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with them when they are bom. But it is monstrous and unlawful to com¬ 
pare God the Father, in the generation of his only begotten Son, and in the 
substance of the same, to any man or other living thing engaged in such an 
act; for we must of necessity hold that there is something exceptional and 
worthy of God which does not admit of any comparison at all, not merely in 
things, but which cannot even be conceived by thought or discovered by 
perception, so that a human mind should be able to apprehend how the 
unbegotten God is made the father of the only begotten Son. Because his 
generation is as eternal and everlasting as the brilliancy which is produced 
from the sun. For it is not by receiving the breath of life that he is ma e a 
son, not by any outward act, but by his own nature. 113 

Although Origen is not here dealing directly with the virgin birth 
as such, but rather with the problem of the creation of the pre-existent 
Son of God, still what he has to say has a double bearing upon the 
virgin birth; first, in that it flatly repudiates the thesis of Tertu lan 
and others of the Fathers, that a god is bom of a god, and that the 
laws which hold in the matter of human generation and offspring 
must be normative in the sphere of the divine. On the contra y, 
Origen, in a very laudable way, lifts the whole matter out of the rea 
of human parallel and says that, as when the sun first existed lts ra y* 
went forth, so when God first existed (if such a time can be conceiv 
then inevitably the Son existed also. This idea has its bearing up 
the virgin birth in freeing it from any thought of a nature 1DQ P a | 
to Jesus, and in the second place makes the virgin birth an incarna 

purely. 114 . . ..t 

The material of Origen is valuable for this study of the virgin ^ 
in that it indicates what were the counter-stories in vogue am ° n ^ ^ 
Jews; that the Greek myths and the story regarding the virgin ir ^ 
Plato were widely discarded, while the virgin birth of Jesus w ^ 
”3 Origenis De Principiis , I, ii, 4 : 41 Quoniam hi qui videntur apud ycl 

filii, vel caeterorum animalium, semini eorum a quibus seminati sunt res^ ^ ^ 
earum quarum in utero formantur ac nutriuntur, habent ex his quicqui 1 ^ .^ cituin> 
in lucem hanc assumunt ac deferunt processuri. Infandum autem es ^ 

Deum patrem in generatione unigeniti filii sui atque in subsistentia e J cxcep . 
alicui vel hominum vel aliorum animantium generanti: sed necesse es ^ ne in 
turn esse Deoque dignum cui nulla prorsus comparatio non in re us so ' ben dere 
cogitatione quidem,vel sensu invenire potest, ut humana cogitatio P ossl aCtern aac 
quomodo ingenitus Deus pater efficitur unigeniti filii. Est namque ^ a( j 0 ptionem 
sempiterna generatio sicut splendor generatur ex luce. Non emm per 
spiritus filius fit extrinsecus, sed natura filius est.” I 6 (IV 282), 

,x 4 For the Gnostic refinement of the incarnation see De Principits* ’ *j on 0 f 

where the union of the pre-existent Son with P r ^ or to * atter S * 
a body lessens the difficulty of God’s mingling with matter. 
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generally maintained ; that the resort to prophecy was similar to that 
of former apologists, but with a show of more scholarship; that the 
mystic and spiritual import of the fact was, as would be natural from 
the Gnostic standpoint, of relatively the greatest importance ; and that 
this same spiritual sense freed the concept from some of its former 
grossness, and placed it beyond the realm of explanation ; while at the 
same time the virgin birth was an important witness to the true nature 
of him who, being pre-existent as the Son of God, nevertheless sub¬ 
mitted to this wonderful incarnation. “ His birth from the Virgin and 
his life so admirably lived showed him to be more than a man” {Com. 
in loannem, I, 34, [IX, 315]). 

1. In the matter of the sources for the virgin-birth story Origen shows 
that there was no extra-canonical account to which the Jews in their bit¬ 
ter calumny could appeal, and that therefore they were forced to apply 
their inventive and spiteful genius to the canonical sources. All of the 
apocryphal sources were a heightening rather than a toning down or 
denial of the miraculous in the canonical accounts. That the heretics 
made use of these apocryphal elaborations is made quite probable from 
Against Celsus , I, 28 (IV, 408). In this passage there seems to be a 
heretical use of some gospel or gospels that narrated the miraculous 
doings of Jesus while in Egypt. (See, e.g., Pseudo-Matthew, chaps. 19- 
24.) As for Origen himself, his chief appeal is to the canonical stories, 
but at the same time his references to the Gospel of the Hebrews and of 
Peter and of James, and his rather glad acceptance of the material 
which they afford, indicate the growing favor which the aprocryphal 
gospels were receiving. 

2. Origen’s belief in the pre-existence of Christ as the Word is 
clearly stated, as is also the humiliation of the advent as taught by Paul. 
He believed in the miraculous conception and in the virgin birth as a 
real birth, and yet he exalted the whole matter above the rightful field 
for man’s investigation and understanding, making it a more profound 
fact by far than the straight-going logic of TertuIlian had assumed. 
Origen held to a combination, but hardly a harmonization, of the 
Johannine Logos philosophy and the simple account of the infancy 
sections of Matthew and Luke; and in this combination the Logos 
philosophy was the predominant factor. 

3. The item of chief importance contributed by Origen is his indi¬ 
cation of the growing acceptance of the apocryphal view of the chastity 
of Mary as emphasized in the teaching of her perpetual virginity. 
This gradual advance upon the position of Clement of Alexandria is 
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what would be expected in the case of so severe an ascetic as Origen, 
and we should therefore be guarded against crediting the apocryphal 
sources with too wide an influence among Christians who were unaf¬ 
fected by the Gnostic philosophy. 

X. Hippolytus (flourished i98-239). xxs The extant writings of Hip- 
polytus state the theories of the virgin birth with great frequency and 
variety. Most of the views, however, are those that have already been 
noticed in other apologists and polemists.” 6 Among the less familiar 
views is that of the Sethians : 

The Son .... in the shape of a serpent entered into a womb in order 
that he might be able to recover that Mind which is the scintillation rom 
the light.” 7 

The Sethians had formed a threefold philosophy based upon light, 
spirit, and darkness, as the three fundamental elements. Light is t at 
which is superior and above, darkness is its opposite, and spirit is 
between the two. Jesus came into human life to redeem the min , 
which is light, encircled in the darkness of flesh. The Greek sop is 
Monoimus says: 

The Son of Man .... has been generated from the perfect man, whom 
no one knew; every creature who is ignorant of the Son, however, orm * 
idea of him as the offspring of a woman (Refutation of All He™ 5165 * 

6 [V, 121]). . 

Noetus expresses the Patripassian theory which found favor wit 
contemporary Roman bishops and served to make them 0 !° as . 
Hippolytus. The longer statement of this theory is in IX, 5 ( » 1 V> 
but the shorter one in X, 23 (V, 148) gives the gist of the matter: ^ 

And this heretic also alleges that the Father is unbegotten wh 
not generated, but begotten when he is born of a virgin. 

There is an interesting belief recorded in IX, 9 an ^ 2 5 0 ^ 0 f 
showing how the Pythagorean influence had determined t e 
a certain heretic Elchasai, who 

”5 Eusebius, Church History , Book VI, 22. 

116 Orthodox statement = Refutation of All Heresies, VIII, 10 ’ /gainst 

152); Com. on Dan., Ill, 6 and 93 (V, 179 * 1 Homilies, VI (V, * 39 , b 
Noetus, IV (V, 225); and Com. Prov. (V, 174)- Especially emphasizing 

of Jesus’ birth, Refutation of All Heresies, VI, 4 (V, 75 )* Valentinian a 1 ^ 20 

views = Ref. All Her., VI, 30,31; VIII, 2 (V, 88, 90,118); C ^P°^ a ® ^ 

(V, 1x3); Cerinthus = VII, 21; X, 17 (V, 114, M 7 ); Ebionites - VI . 

Theodotus = VII, 23; X, 19 (V, 114, M 7 ); Apelles = VII, 26; *, 10 t » 

Marcus = VI, 46 (V, 97); Docetic = VIII, 3 (V, 120). 

117 Refutation of All Heresies , V, 14; X, 7 (V, 66, 143 )* 
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th^rh ? 7 s born a man in the ** me wa y •• common to all, and 

that Christ was not for the first time on earth when bom of a virgin, but that 

h previously and that frequently again he had been bom and would be 
orn. Christ would thus appear and exist among us from time to time, 
undergoing alterations of birth, and having his soul transferred from body to 


Then finally there is the Jewish belief 

that his generation will be from the stock of David, but not from a virgin 
and the Holy Spirit, but from a woman and a man, according as it is a rule 
tor a!l to be procreated from seed (Refutation of All Heresies, IX, 25 [V, 


From the material above cited and quoted we may learn with wbat 
variety and in connection with what professedly philosophic vagaries 
the doctrine of the virgin birth was set forth. Had more of the writ¬ 
ings of Hippolytus been preserved, we should undoubtedly be even 
more impressed with this fact, which means that the theological valua¬ 
tion of the doctrine steadily increased from what was in apostolic times 
a negligible quantity to what was now conceived to be of the most 
serious theological import. In the formulation of the church’s belief, 
whether that most commonly accepted or that peculiar to the heretical 
sects, this doctrine, in some form or other, negative or positive, was 
sure to appear. 

In examining the support which Hippolytus adduces from the 
Scriptures for the orthodox theory of the virgin birth we must, because 
of the fragmentary character of his writings, be satisfied with a more 
superficial defense than was offered by his great predecessors. No use 
is made of the Immanuel prophecy; but Daniel, Proverbs, and Psalms 
are the chief Old Testament authorities to which appeal is made. Prov. 

9 :i , “Wisdom hath builded her house,” is taken to mean that Christ, 
the wisdom and power of God, took his covering of flesh from the 
Virgin. A fanciful comment is given on Cant. 4:16, “Awake, O 
northwind; and come thou, south. Blow upon my garden that the 
spices thereof may flow out ”: 

As Joseph was delighted with these spices, he is designated the king's 
son by God; as the virgin Mary was anointed with them, she conceived the 
Word« 7 »(V, 176). 

In the comment on Dan. 3:26 there is a statement of the pre-existence 


1174 Hippolytus, In Canticum Canticorum , 4:16: “His aromatibus cum oblecta- 
tus esset Joseph, fiJius Regis a Deo designatur. His Virgo Maria cum uncta esset, in 
ventre suo concepit Verbum.” 
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and activity of Christ before the virgin birth. There is also an obscure 
remark in the Commentary on the Psalms (V, 170): 

But the Lord was without sin, made of imperishable wood as regards his 
humanity; that is, of the Virgin and the Holy Ghost inwardly, and outwardly 
of the Word of God, like an ark overlaid with purest gold. 11 ® 


The main object here seems to be to show the purity of Jesus concep¬ 
tion. But what can be meant by Jesus’ being made of the Virgin and 
the Holy Ghost inwardly and of the Word of God outwardlyt The 
reverse statement would have been more easy of apprehension. 
Whether there is any serious theological concept at the basis of this 
similitude of Jesus to the ark, or whether the similitude is carried out for 
its own sake and on this account the Word, as being the more precious 
and corresponding to the gold of the ark, is given an external place 
in the ontography of Jesus, is difficult to say, because at most the pas 
sage is only a fragmentary and fanciful comment on a Hebrew poem. 
If, however, the passage be taken at all seriously, it will be seen to 
teach that the Spirit and the Virgin produced the humanity of Jesus 
(/. e., the Spirit is the cause of the conception of Jesus the human 
being, but does not impart divinity to his nature), and the Wor is 
the divine element existing in union with this humanity. ut j 
should be borne in mind that the primary emphasis of the passage is 
upon the purity and sinlessness of Jesus. 119 . 

The theological deductions from the virgin birth are clear an un 
form. It took place in order that God might create anew t e rs 
formed Adam : Dan., VII, § 14 (V, 189) ; Refutation of All Her ‘ sm ' * 
29 (V, 152); Prov. 30:29 (V, 175). In ordertodo this, the rsM^ 
God must be manifested in union with a first-born man: m - ' 
2 : 7 (V, 194); Homilies , IV, §2 (V, 234), and VII, §1 ( v > * 39 )» 

Psalm., 109, no (V, 170), “that by uniting his own power w ^ 
mortal body, and by mixing the incorruptible with the corrupt! * ^ 
the strong with the weak, he might save perishing man. n c 
4 (V, 205), and Against Noetus , 17 (V, 230). But the most ^ c ^^ 

118 Hippolytus, In Psa/mum XXII: '0 U Kbpios impdpr i^ror V, TW ' 

ftfXwv rb fcard Avdpunrov, tout t<rnv itc ttjs Hapdivov koI rod hylov Uv comm cnts 

tfadcv rod \ 6 yov rod 6 eoi, ola xadapurdrip xP v *lv veptKeKoKvpidros. ( 

are gathered from quotations by Thodoret in his First and Second Du* S* ' 

119 See also comments on Pss. 109,110 (V, 170), and Prov., 30:29 ff-» * 

first and second Adam; and meager New Testament references (V, 2 i 3 > 2 

mo Hippolytus, De Christo et Antiehristo , IV: "Orus vvyKepto** ^ 
crufw. Tfl iaxrrov dvvdfiet, teal fxU-as rip &<p 9 dpr(p rb tpBaprbv koX rb dfffeAs T V 
rbp diroXXi 'tpxvov AvGpuvov. 
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hensive single statement is given in Fragment 8 of the Treatise against 
Beronand Helix (V, 234): 

But the pious confession of the believer is that, with a view to our sal¬ 
vation and in order to connect the universe with unchangeableness, the Cre¬ 
ator of all things incorporated with himself a rational soul and a sensible 
body from the all-holy Mary, ever virgin by an undefiled conception, without 
change, and was made man in nature, but separate from wickedness; the same 
was perfect God and the same was perfect man; the same was in nature at 
once perfect God and man. 1 * 1 

In Hippolytus, then, we find the greatest variety of theories of the 
virgin birth, a superficial resort to scriptural attestation, and a clear 
conviction that such a birth was necessary for the restoration to God of 
fallen and corrupt man. Mary is “all holy” as well as “ever virgin,” 
and her importance in the divine economy may be judged from the 
importance and greatness of the redemptive work undertaken by God 
through her sacred instrumentality. 

1. In addition to the canonical accounts Hippolytus used some 
such apocryphal sources as the gospel of James or the gospel of 
Thomas. 1 ” This is evidenced by his expressions of “ ever virgin ” and 
“all holy,” and in general by the exaltedness ascribed to Mary. 

2. In the passages which bear upon the virgin birth Hippolytus 
asserts the pre-existence of Jesus more than a dozen times. He goes 
even beyond the philosophy of John when he says that “ the Creator of 
all things incorporated with himself a rational soul and a sensible body 
from the all-holy Mary ever virgin,” etc. Thus, as so often, the idea 
expressed in the prologue of John, because better calculated to support 
the divinity of Jesus, becomes the controlling factor in the representation 
of the advent of Christ. It will be seen that, while Hippolytus accepts 
Origen’s tricotomous description of Jesus, he holds that both soul and 
body were assumed from Mary, whereas Origen held the soul was sup¬ 
plied as a medium whereby to reduce the harshness of the incarnation 
of God, the divine spirit. 

Iax Hippolytus, Contra Beronem et Heliconem , VIII: *AXX’ e&re/Sws dpoXoyei 
rurrdkov, Sri Sid. t^p jjpQp aomjplav, teal rb d-fyrai vpbs drpe/tlap rb irav, 6 tQ>p SXup 
S ijfuovpybs 4k ttjs ravayias devrapdivov M aplas, Kurd, atikXrpfnp &xP avT0v , T/xnri;*, 
immidxras 4avr$ ^v%^p voepdp fterd alff&rjTtxov atiftaros, y4y opcp dpBpunros <pfoei kclkIcis 
dWbrpios. SXos debs 6 afrrbs, ml SXos Ardpatros 6 avr 6 s. S\os debs bpov <f>foei teal ipdpunrot 
6 afrrSs. 

m That Hippolytus used the gospel of Thomas see Philos. t V, 7: *E* r<p mrb, 
Ofofiap 4rtypatpofi4p(p ebayyeXUp t apaSiSbouri \4yopre% o&rvs. "EpJ4 6 IftrQp 4vprtj<ra ip 
xaidtois Ato 4tQp 4wt& 4/cet yap ip r<p IS 1 alQvt Kpvfibpevos tpavepodpai. 
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3. Hippolytus is of significance chiefly in showing how the 
apocryphal literature which, in its exaltation of Mary, served Clement 
as attractive illustration, and appealed to Origen as being in accord 
with reason, found unquestioned acceptance and unhesitating use. 

XI. Cyprian ” 3 (bishop of Carthage, martyred 258) makes fre¬ 
quent quotation of prophecy and also of the gospel story, but all that 
he comments on or uses in any significant way is confined to three 
references. Two of these, Epistles , 72, §5 (V, 380), and Treatises ,6, 
§ 11 (V, 468), contain merely the statement of the virgin birth involv¬ 
ing the pre-existence of Christ, as the Word and Son of God, who by 
the co-operation of the Holy Spirit entered a virgin and mingled with 
man in the birth, thus becoming a perfect mediator. The third refer 
ence, Treatises , Book II, 9 (V, 515), contains an echo of the Immanuel 
argument: “That this should be the sign of his nativity that he should 
be born of a virgin — man and God—son of man and of God. 

1. The material of Cyprian is altogether too meager to warrant 
any broad deductions, but such material as we have reflects (1) a useo 
canonical sources only; (2) that he believed in the pre-existence and at 
the same time accepted the virgin birth, probably seeing in it, as di 
Tertullian his predecessor in Carthage, a consistent explanation 0 t e 
humanity of the divine Christ. 

XII. Novatian, a Roman presbyter, in his work De Trinitae , 

chap. 24 (V, 635), written perhaps shortly after 256, makes a reference 
to the annunciation story in Luke, making especial use of the imp 
tive force of &o kcu in 1:35^. The heretics had not preserve 
distinction between the “ Son of God ” and “ Son of man elemen s 
in Jesus. By the use of Luke 1:35 they had maintained that man 
himself and that bodily flesh, that which is called holy, is itself t e son 
of God.” In reply, Novatian points out that the Scripture does no 
say, “Therefore the holy thing that shall be born of thee s , 

called the Son of God,” but it says, “ Therefore also , and 1 
implies that the Son of God is in the first place the Word 0 0 

which came into Mary by the Holy Spirit’s operation an w lC ^ 
sanctified the substances taken from her body for the formation 
Jesus, permitting them to be called “ holy ” and in a consequen 
and merely secondary sense the “ Son of God.” 

1. These passages from Novatian reveal his appeal to the * n 
sections of Luke as “ the divine Scriptures ” and also verify e 
before noted, that the heretics seem to have been shut up to 
Eusebius, Church History , Books III, VI, VII, XXXL 
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canonical accounts as their only source of appeal in altering the gen¬ 
erally accepted teaching of the virgin birth. 

2. Novatian’s theory is decidedly that of an incarnation, the 
indwelling of the pre-existent Christ, the Word, within Mary, and his 
taking from her and hallowing those physical elements necessary to 
his human self-revelation. The doctrine as stated by Novatian gets a 
natural setting in trinitarian theory. God’s Son, the Word, is 
imparted to Mary by the Holy Spirit and from Mary is given to the 
world clothed in flesh, being still the Son of God, but, because of the 
human nature which he assumed, also Son of man. 

3. Perhaps Novatian’s chief contribution to the study is in his seri¬ 
ous and hitherto unsurpassed attempt to harmonize John and Luke, 
and almost equally in his clear definition of the incarnation in trini- 
tarian terms. 

XIII. Malchion (flourished about 270) seems to present a new 
view of the incarnation in a fragment of the epistle of the Antiochian 
synod (VI, 171): 

He was formed in the first instance as man in the womb, and in the sec¬ 
ond instance (icarA defrrepov X6yoi») the God also was in the womb, united essen¬ 
tially with the human (avvowruoiUvot r$ dvBporrLnpi), that is to say, his substance 
being wedded with the man. 13 * 

This statement, however, does not exactly touch the matter of the 
virgin birth, but leaves the way open for a theory of the generation of 
the body of Jesus either naturally or by miracle, and subsequent to the 
beginning of that process an infusion of a divine element or the Word. 
Thus the incoming of the Word would not be the cause of the genera¬ 
tion, but, the generation being already under way by miraculous or 
natural initiative, the deifying element enters and differentiates Christ 
from all other men. But it would be very unsafe to more than admit 
the ^possibility of such a theory from an isolated fragment such as this; 
and, at any rate, the theory would collapse should “ in the first instance ” 
and “ in the second instance ” be shown to be logical rather than 
chronological, which is indeed probable. 

What Malchion seems to be contending for is the actual union of 
the divine and the human in Christ, as distinct from the mere indwell¬ 
ing of the divine as a spirit inhabiting the body. 

1. Nothing significant can be determined as to the sources used. 

*** Malchion, Epistola contra Paulum Samosatam: 44 Formatus est principal iter 
ut homo in ventre; et secundario Deus erat in ventre <rvpov<ruaftipos T<p dv 0 p<ovlv(p t id 
est, copulata substantia ejus cum homine.” 
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2. Malchion seems to be contending for an actual incarnation and 
a vital union of the divine with the human. 

3. There is no significant increment to the study at this point. 

XIV. Archelaus (flourished about 277). In the Disputation with 

Manes , which is no doubt for the most part genuine, the objections 
raised against the virgin birth by the Gnostic dualism of the Manichse- 
ans are clearly set forth, and are seen to be objections not so much 
against the virgin birth as against any birth whatsoever. Since matter 
is inherently evil, how could the Son of God submit to be born of a 
woman ? § 5 (VI, 182). Could the Son of God, he who could change 

himself into any semblance, and did change himself into the semblance 
of the sun, be under the necessity of having mother, brethren, or father, 
as is involved when Archelaus makes Joseph, his father, and Christ to 
descend upon him at the baptism? To adopt this belief would be to 
make him the Son of God by increase {per profectum ), and not because 
of his essential nature. Then, too, if he were a real material man, is 
it not also necessary to consider the dove that descended as material, 
and how could it dwell within him? §50 (VI, 226, 227). Moreover, 
if Jesus were the son of Mary, it was possible for him to have brethren 
either begotten by the same Holy Spirit, and hence like himself, or 

perchance the undefiled Virgin had subsequent intercourse with Joseph 

— all of which is unthinkable. The rebuke administered by Christ to 
the intruder who announced the approach of his mother and brethren 
(Matt. 12 147), together with his approval of Peter’s confession (Matt. 
16 :16), go to show that Jesus was born of no human parentage what 
ever; §47 (VI, 223). 

In reply Archelaus points out the various uses of the term a > 
showing that it may be used of the begetter or of the guardian 0 a 
child, or it may signify a certain privilege or revered standing because 
of age and position. In the first of these senses, God was the fat er 
of Jesus ; in the second, Joseph could be called his father; and in t e 
third, the title was applicable to David j” 5 §34 (VI» 20 7 )* ^ not e 

”5 Archelaus, Cum Manete Haeresiarcha, §34: “Ignorare vos n0 “ 
quoniam pater unum quidem sit nomen, diversos tamen habet intellectus. a 1 ^ 

pater dicitur eorum, quos naturaliter genuerit filiorum; alius yero eoru ®^ et 
tantummodo enutrierit; nonnulli vero temporis atque aetatis privilege. 
Dominus noster Jesus plurimos patres habere dicitur; nam et David pater 
latus est, et Joseph ejus pater putatus est, cum nullus horum pater ejus en 
naturae. Nam David pater ejus dicitur aetatis ac temporis privilegio, Josep ve 
nutriendi; solus autem Deus Pater ejus natura est, qui omnia per Ver um 
velociter nobis manifestare dignatus est.” 
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argument is advanced from the fact that, the judgment being depend¬ 
ent upon the resurrection, and this upon the passion, and the passion 
m turn upon the birth from Mary, the whole Christian system would 
be undermined by the denial of such a birth ; §49 (VI, 225). Archelaus 
appeals to Phil. 2 :7 to show how Jesus voluntarily humbled himself 
and took the form of a servant. He asserts, moreover, that the descend¬ 
ing Spirit was only like a dove, and that Jesus* body made of Mary 
was the only tabernacle that had ever been equal to sustaining the 
Spirit which descended from God ; §50 (VI, 226). 

There is also in the Disputation a noteworthy story of the doings of 
an impostor Terebinthus, 1 * 5 the disciple of one of Scythianus. This 
Terebinthus made great claims for himself in Babylonia, alleging, 
among other things, “ that he was the son of a certain virgin.** He 
was, however, cast down from a housetop by a spirit, and so perished. 
The incident indicates how this man of great pretentions simulated a 
birth like that ascribed to Jesus, but, unlike him, made such a birth a 
basis of appeal for establishing his own claims. 

1. The material of Archelaus betrays no use of extra-canonical sources, 
and the Manichaeans seem to have made no pretense at having biblical 
sources for their teaching, but to have evolved their doctrine chiefly 
from an extreme Gnostic philosophy. Their abhorrence of the thought 
that Mary could ever have become actually married to Joseph reveals 
the influence of aprocryphal gospels, or of such material as is embodied 
in them. 

2. Archelaus believed that Jesus was the Son of God (/. <?., God) 
and that he chose to be made man of Mary, the mother of God, and 
that upon the man thus born the Spirit or the Christ descended at 
baptism, reconstituting the willingly humiliated one, Christ and 
divine. 

3. One contribution of Archelaus to the study is a clear definition 
of the uses of the term “ father.” His reference to Mary the mother 
of God (if not the touch of a later Latin hand) is an inevitable result 
of the dominant rigid trinitarianism stimulated by the increasing 
tendency to exalt Mary. A third increment to the study is the idea of 
the complete humanizing of God in the incarnation, necessitating a 
restitution by the descent of the Spirit at baptism. In this way it 

136 Archelaus, Cum Manete Haeresiarcha, § 52 : “ Quo cum venisset, talem de 
sc famam pervulgavit ipse Terebinthus, dicens omni se sapientia Aegyptiorum 
repletum, et vocari non jam Terebinthum, sed alium Buddam nomine, sibique hoc 
nomen impositum; ex quadam autem virgine natum esse, simul et ab angelo in 
montibus enutritum.” 
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seems that Archelaus is the first of the Fathers to make an actual har¬ 
monization of John and Luke by representing the complete change of 
deity into humanity and the birth as that of a human being not 
possessed of a dual nature. 

XV. Arnobius (flourished 290-310) says: 

We worship one who is bom of man .... but if, while you know that 
they (the Greek gods) were born in the womb and that they lived on the 
produce of the earth, you nevertheless upbraid us with the worship of one 

bom like ourselves, you act with great injustice.You worship, says 

my opponent, one who was born a mere human being. Even if that were 
true, as has been already said in former passages, yet, in consideration of the 
many liberal gifts which he has bestowed on us, he ought to be called an 
be addressed as God (VI, 422). 1 * 7 

This very fairly represents the practical sort of defense that could 
be produced from the limited information of Arnobius, and in viewo 
the immediate issue which confronted him in the gross heathen idola 
try from which he had so recently been converted. The statements 
that Jesus “wasborn a man," “born a mere human being, point (in 
view of the reference to Greek myth and the implication of even 1 
that were true,” §37), not to the conclusion that Arnobius was ignoran 
of the virgin birth or, though informed on the theory, did not deem 1 
worthy of mention or timely in the apology under consideration, u 
rather to the fact that his apology was of so primary a nature as to or 
bid emphasis upon the distasteful elements of Christianity or upo 
anything but the barest fundamentals of faith. 

1. The material in our possession indicates an acquaintance 

the virgin-birth story of Matthew or Luke, but not the slightest in 
ence of the Johannine philosophy, and an entire absence 0 apo 
phal elements. _ , y 

2. These two references do not indicate that Arnobius ma e ^ 

theological deductions from the virgin birth (assuming that e^ ^ 
acquainted with the accounts of Matthew and Luke), but * at ^ m Q f 
contrary and for his immediate practical purpose, based t e c ai 
divinity upon the benefits which Jesus bestowed upon man in ■ ^ 

3. He is of interest in the course of the study as represen 

reversion to the virgin birth unaffected by the Logos doctrine. 

& . Sina utcm 

197 Arnobius, Adversus Genies, 1 ,37: “ Natum hominem colimus. . * taincn 

scientes uteris esse gestatus, et frugibus eos victitasse terrenis, ni 1 ^ ( jj atu0 

nati nobis hominis abjectatis cultum : res agitis satis injustas. • • tamen pro 

hominem colitis. Etiam si esset id verum, locis ut superioribus dictum es^ 
multis, et tam liberalibus donis, quae ac eo profecta in nobis sunt, Deus 
que deberet.” 
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, /^, LA “ S (ab ° Ut 25 °- 33 °) regards the virgin birth from 
decidedly theological point of view. The Son of God, the Word 

™ Cr f ated b * God ' InstiM “’ IV > 8 (VII, 106). This 

was • It . n ° m ° ther P artici P ated - His second birth 

was physteal .of the Virgin’s womb, and in it no father participated 

y these two births he was constituted a “ middle substance ” between 

„° d and man - and was eminently fitted to be man’s Savior. He was 

flih that ° f h G °h ? r ° Ugh thC SpirU and thC S0 ” ° f man throu S h the 
flesh, that is, both God and man IV, 13 (VII, II2 ) ** 

1. The material of Lactantius reflects but slightly the influence 
th ™{ S0UrceS T Save the canonical accounts’” of the virgin birth and 
he Johanmne Logos doctrine, but it is possible that apocryphal influ¬ 
ence accounts for the epithet “holy ” as applied to Mary. 

2. His understanding of the virgin birth is schematic; and indeed 
th ? pa [ tlal ratl0naIe of John’s Logos doctrine in pointing out 

a . w ile other spiritual beings were merely the breath of God, he 
w o was subsequently born of Mary was pre-eminent among the angels 
in that he was the articulate breath of God, i. e., the Word. But Lactan- 
ius does not differentiate the Word from “the Holy Spirit of God who 
descending from heaven chose the holy Virgin that he might enter 
into her womb.” The virgin birth assured the human nature of the 
divine Christ, and constituted him a fit mediator for the lost human race. 

3 - The contribution of Lactantius to the history of the thought is 
ot little interest except to show how the doctrine of the virgin birth 
as dominated by the Johannine philosophy was finding itsjplace in the 
gradually hardening cast of a systematic theology. 

XVII. Methodius (martyred about 311) has but one certain”" 
reference to the subject in hand : 


™ f ,a8 f LACTANTIUS » Mvin* Ins tit., IV, 13: «I n prima enim natiritatc spiritali 44- 
P tint, qma sine officio matris a solo Deo Patre generatus est. In secunda vero car- 
D 1 * rw ^ q u °niam sine patris officio virginali utero procreatus est, ut mediam 
in er eum et hominem substantiam gerens, nostram hanc fragilem imbecillemque 
naturam quasi manu ad immortalitatem posset educere. Factus est et Dei filius per 
spintum, et hominis per carnem; id est, et Deus, et homo.” See also chap. 25 and 
£pUome, 43 (VII, 126, 239). 


For use of a spurious quotation accredited to Solomon, but being probably a 
nwrginal interpolation of the Book of Wisdom, see Institutes , IV, 12, and Epitome. 
44 (VII, no, 239). 

30 His purported Oration re Simeon and Anna , which contains material ger- 
niane to the virgin birth, is undoubtedly spurious and of much later date. The system 
o church festivals assumed in the work was not in existence at the time of Metho- 
ius, and the work gives evidence of being subsequent to the Nestorian controversy. 
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And thus, when renovating those things which were from the beginning 
and forming them again of the Virgin and the Spirit, he frames the same 
just as at the beginning. When the earth was still virgin and untilled, God, 

taking mold, formed the reasonable creature from it without seed. 

(Chap. 5.) For when Adam, having been formed out of clay, was still soft ud 
moist, and not yet like a tile made hard and incorruptible, sin ruined him, 
flowing and dropping down upon him like water, and therefore God, moisten 
ing him afresh, and forming anew the same clay to his honor, having first 
hardened and fixed it in the Virgin’s womb, and united and mixed it with the 
Word, brought it forth into life, no longer soft and broken. 131 (Discourse, HI, 
chaps. 4 and 3 [VI, 318].) 

1. Methodius seems to be informed and influenced by the canonical 
sources only. 

2. His understanding of the virgin birth is that in it is an explana 
tion of the dual nature upon the basis of a union of the Word with an 
impeccable human being, and also the assurance of the restoration 0 
man to his primal purity. 

3. The material of Methodius serves to verify in some degree the 
existence of the theologizing tendency reflected in Lactantius , an 
perhaps chiefly to recall again to our minds by a very striking examp e 
the dominant theological method of the entire ante-Nicene perio . 

XVIII. Victorinus (martyred about 311)1 in commenting on ^ ev. 

1:16 (VII, 345 fif.), as illumined by Isa. 4:1* refers to Christ as ‘ no 
bom of seed and in elaborating 4: 7 (VII, 348) sa y s: 

And in the figure of a man Matthew strives to declare to us the ge 
alogy of Mary, from whom Christ took flesh. Therefore, in 
from Abraham to David and thence to Joseph, he spoke of him as 1 0 a 

This conscious effort at representing God as human, 
ascribed to Matthew, is as far wide of the truth as the assertion ^ 
gave the genealogy of Mary. A rather fanciful passage is oun 
the discourse on the Creation of the World (VII, 343 )> w ^ ere ve 
the day of the annunciation to Mary coincident with that on w 1C . 
was deceived, and the day when “ the Holy Spirit overflowe t e v ^ 

*3* Methodius, Convivium Decern Virginum, HI, 4 : Tafa-fl t yb(> ** # ^ < 

t& if xnrapxys, ical dvairX&aacav aUBis i/r II apdivov ical Hi/etf/zaroj, r acr per y^^arof 
bretdl) /cal icor 1 dpxbs, o&njs II apdtvov yijs (ti /cal dvripbrov, Xafiup X ovv j T ^ 
br Xturaro fux>v dir’ airrijs 6 Beds Avev nropat, . "Yn ybp rvbovpyof** 0 ' 

t<mv elxeiv, /cal rijicrbu 6rra /cal vSaprj, ical pr)86 ww (pddaavra, ^ a brbr j 

fapdapalq. KparaiujdTjvai, tidwp &<nrep KaraXetpopdvr) /cat icaTaffT&fovffa, ^ ^ ^ 

4 paprla. Aib 51) -rd\tv dvwdev dvadeiswv /cal TnjXorXcurrQp t6p airrbv e^ ^ 

TV rapdenKV Kpareidteas vpiSrrov /cal nJfat prfrrph K: °1 avuepdieas ical <rvyiccpaca 
Atijictov /cal Adpawrrov tfrfjyaycv els rbv (3Un>, 
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Mary" coincident with that on which God made light. Other more 
important passages are found in a work Against All Heresies (III, 649- 
54 ), which is inserted in the text of Tertullian, but which in all proba¬ 
bility comes from the pen of Victorinus. The treatise is a hasty review 
of the chief heretics from Simon Magus to Praxeas, and deals specifi¬ 
cally with “ those who have chosen to make the gospel the starting-point 
of their heresies .” Among these are Saturninus (prior to Irenseus and 
probably to Justin), who stated that the innascible ( innzscibilem prob¬ 
ably an adaptation of innoscibilem = ayvoxrros) God abides in the 
highest regions, and that Christ did not exist in a bodily substance, 
but in phantasmal form; and Basilides (about 120), asserting that 
Christ came to this world in a phantasm and was destitute of the 
substance of flesh ; and the Ophites (second century prior to Irenaeus) 
or Serpentarians, also asserting that Christ did not exist in the sub¬ 
stance of flesh ; and Carpocrates (about 130), denying that Christ 
was born of a virgin and maintaining that he was a mere human 
being born of the seed of Joseph, but superior to all men in the prac¬ 
tice of righteousness and in integrity of life, hence only his soul was 
received into heaven, and there is no resurrection of the body. Cerin- 
thus (about 100) also maintained that Christ was born of the seed 
of Joseph, while Valentinus (about 140) asserted that Christ was sent 
by the First-Father, Bythus, was not of the substance of our flesh, 
but, bringing down from heaven some sort of spiritual body, took noth¬ 
ing from Mary, but only passed through her as water through a pipe. 
Ptolemy (about 170), and Secundus (about 170), and Heracleon (about 
170) held the same view as that of Valentinus. Marcus (about 150) 
and Colarbasus (second century prior to Irenaeus) also asserted that 
Christ was not in the substance of flesh, but descended upon the 
natural Jesus—and there is no bodily resurrection. 

Then the author mentions Cerdo (about 135), who believed in two 
gods, a superior and an inferior one, and that the Son of the superior 
God was not flesh, was not born of a virgin, was not born at all, but 
was a mere phantasm. Cerdo denied any bodily resurrection, and 
received only the gospel of Luke, and that in part. His disciple 
Marcion of Pontus agreed with him, as did Lucan, Marcion’s disciple. 
Apelles, another disciple of Marcion, specified more particularly as to 
the body of Christ, saying that it was composed of a starry ethereal sort 
of flesh, which Christ gathered in his descent from the upper world, 
and the elements of which he restored to space after his resurrection 
and during his ascension. As for Tatian (about 140), “ he wholly 
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savors of Valentinus.” The followers of Aeschines affirm Christ to be 
himself Son and Father. Theodotus, the Byzantine (prior to Hippo- 
lytus), admitted that Christ was born of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin, 
but held that he had no pre-eminence over other men except in 
righteousness; while a second Theodotus held a somewhat similar 
doctrine, asserting that Christ was inferior to Melchizedek, inasmuch 
as the latter was a mediator between God and angels, and surpassed 
Christ likewise in being, not only airartop, but also afirjrwp and dywca- 
Aoyipros. The heresy of Praxeas (about 200 ?) consisted in his belief that 
Christ was God the Father Almighty. 

Of the above-stated beliefs that of Theodotus of Byzantium is per¬ 
haps the most striking, in that, while it admits the virgin birth, it denies 
the deductions commonly made therefrom, attributing to Christ only 
pre-eminent righteousness, and that not necessarily because of his 
unique birth. Theodotus had as a personal and determinative reason 
for holding this striking theory the fact that under persecution he had 
denied Christ, and it was a palliative to his conscience to maintain that 


after all he had not denied God, but man only. 132 

1. From the first three references of Victorinus it is clear that is 
own thought is controlled chiefly by the canonical infancy sections, 
while at the same time there is probably a hint of the influence of t e 
fourth gospel in the expression that Christ took flesh from ary. 
The other references, although not beyond a doubt those of Victorinus, 
give some idea of the widespread influence of Gnosticism in its varl0 ^j 
phases, and indicate that Gnosticism had no authoritative evangel 
sources of its own to set over against the canonical gospels, but rat er» 
so far as scriptural sanction was needed, fell back upon the 
sources, resorting to whatever change or curtailment was ou 

2. Victorinus’s understanding of the virgin birth is not clearly stat^. 

but it is a practically safe deduction to credit him with the ort 0 
doctrine of an incarnation of God, the Word or Spirit. ^ 

3. The contribution given by Victorinus consists chie y 
exhaustive survey of the heresies touching the virgin birt an ^ 
clear verification of the fact that the heretics were always esti u 


any authoritative starting-point save the canonical Scriptures. 

XIX. Peter (bishop of Alexandria, martyred about 31 0 sa y* ^ 
Now God the Word in the absence of a man, by the will of Go ^ ^ 
easily effects everything, was made flesh in the womb of t e vi 
X3 * See context and Schaff, History of Christian Church , Vol. H» P- 574 
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requiring the operation of the presence of a man. For more efficacious than 

HoTvriT? ‘ u e P ° Wer ° f God overshadowin g the Virgin, together with the 
HolyGhost, who came upon her.™ (Fragment on The Godhead[V\, 280,283I.) 

e extravagant nature of two remaining references makes some- 
w at against their genuineness. Such expressions as “ the most blessed 
mother of God and ever-virgin Mary”™ (Genuine [Acts VI, 267I) 
and “ Our Lord and God Jesus Christ being in the end of the age born 
according to the flesh of our holy and glorious lady, mother of God 
and ever virgin, and of a truth of Mary the mother of God” 135 (Frag- 
ment 5 [VI, 282]) sound somewhat anachronistic, and of a piece with 
post-Nicene Mariolatry. But, after all, they are only a summary of the 
extravagant titles already applied to Mary, with the addition of “glori¬ 
ous lady.” 6 


1. Peter has as sources (Matthew), Luke and John, but at the same 
time he shows the most marked influence of the apocryphal literature. 

2. According to Peter, God the pre-existent Word was made flesh 
in the womb of Mary by the power of God overshadowing her and the 
Holy Spirit coming upon her. Probably the thought of Peter resem¬ 
bles that of Novatian in regarding the Spirit (or power) as imparting 
to Mary the Word, who thus became incarnate. As usual, the virgin 
birth is described in terms of an incarnation. 

3- The very pronounced influence of the apocryphal literature is 
perhaps the chief increment which Peter of Alexandria makes to the 
study. 


XX. Alexander of Alexandria (died about 326) states how 
that God, the Son, whose creation was beyond the power of the human 
mind to grasp, and who reigned with the Father in heaven, descended 
to earth and became incarnate in the Virgin's womb, assuming from 
her, who was thus constituted the mother of God, an actual body. 136 

1. Alexander shows the influence of the sources which have by this 


33 Peter of Alexandria, In Deitate; 'O 8 t Oebs A 6 yos vapd r\\v dvdpbs dirow- 
ff v ’ Kar ^ ftodXijtnv rod vdvra Svvaptvov Karepydffcurdat deov, ytyovev tv ydprpq. rijs IT apdtvov 
pit/re Seijdels rijs dvdpbs ivepyelas wapovelas. ’Evepyttrrepov ydp rod dvdpbs tveiroiij- 
ff€v ^ T0V 0®™ Sdvafus, diruriadffcura rjj Hapdtvcp <rbv r$ tTreXrjXvdbri dyhp Tlved/xan. 

134 Peter of Alexandria, Acta Sincera: “ Venerunt in ecclesiam beatissimae Dei 
Genetricis semperque virginis Mariae. 

*35 Peter of Alexandria, Fragments , V, § 7 : 6 K tiptos 'fi/xQv, ical debs lytrovs 6 
Apurrbs, hrl avvreXdtj. tu>v aUhvuov /card adptca rexdels tic tijs dylat iv 86 £ov Seffxoivrjs 
ilfiwv deorbicov koX Aecxapdtvov, kcU Kard dX^Seiav 6 eorbmv Maplas. 

136 An addition in the codex, VI (VI, 302), gives also the reason for the virgin 
birth : “To raise erect lost man, re-collecting his scattered members.” 
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time become common to all the writers contributing to the study, viz., 
the canonical infancy stories, the Logos teaching of the fourth gos¬ 
pel, and the apocryphal literature. 

2. As is clearly the case subsequent to the time of Ignatius, and 
with the exception of Arnobius, Alexander’s thought of the virgin 
birth is controlled by the Logos doctrine, becoming on that account an 
incarnation in a sense that would never be suggested by the infancy 
sections alone. 

3. Alexander’s contribution, standing, as he does, the last of these 
twenty ante-Nicene Fathers to contribute to the study, is that of an 
inheritor of the good and evil of his predecessors, in apology, in polemic, 
and in constructive theology. His representation is a product of the 
whole period, during which the child born in Bethlehem gained his 

title to messiahship and divinity and pre-existence, carrying up with him 

from her obscurity the humble mother who from “virgin became 
“ever virgin,” and from “ever virgin” “all holy,” and from 
holy” to what was inevitable in the trinitarian thought mother0 
G °d.” 

XXI. Conclusion .—In making a recapitulation of this survey of t c 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, we shall endeavor (1) to gather up the ac 
which throw light upon the sources used by the defenders an 
opponents of the virgin birth; (2) to exhibit what theories t e sue 
cessive Fathers held as to the origin of him who was born 0 
virgin; (3) to point out the theological and apologetic use ma e 0^ 
the doctrine; and (4) to indicate the bearing of the facts a uce^ 
upon the relation existing between the doctrine of Scripture an 
which became the doctrine of the church, and to show the conse ^. ca j 
need of a historical and untraditional interpretation of the cano 
accounts of the virgin birth. , . t0 

1. From the first post-apostolic reference to the virgin ir ^ 
the close of the ante-Nicene period, the modifying influence 0^ ^ 
doctrine of the pre-existence is clearly traceable. Nowhere 0® ^ 
representation of Matthew and Luke get a distinctly se ^ a . r ^ ence 
independent treatment or interpretation. It is true that t e m ^ 
of the Johannine source is not as unmistakably present in £ n * ^ 

in all the other Fathers (Arnobius excepted), but it is neve 
present in sufficient power to give an interpretation w ^ aQ( j 
upon any other basis be thought to spring from the Matt 
Lucan material. If it is objected that Arnobius stands as an ^ 
tion to this general statement, in that his interpretation 0 
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birth is uninfluenced by the Johannine material, the objection loses its 
force from the fact that Arnobius gives absolutely no interpretation of 
the virgin birth, but only a few words of elementary apologetic. In 
one or two passages Justin Martyr (Apo/., I, 21) and possibly Tertullian 
(Answer to Jews , 13, and Against Mar cion, IV, 10) betray the sur¬ 
vival of the representation in the infancy sections; yet they show 
almost uniformly the influence of the doctrine of the pre-existence; 
while none of the other Fathers reflect the thought of the mere birth 
of a being generated in the womb of Mary; so that the Johannine 
source is dominant from the beginning of the second century to the 
Council of Nicea. 137 

As early as Justin there is evidence of extra-canonical tradition 
concerning the infancy, but this tradition in no wise influences his 
argument. Tertullian plainly mentions the existence of other gospels 
of the nativity, but does not accept any such teaching as that of the 
perpetual virginity of Mary, thus showing that the teaching of such a 
gospel as that of James (the existence of which explains the reference 
of Justin, and also those of subsequent Fathers) did not commend 
itself to the defenders of the humanity of Christ. But the apocryphal 
material was more attractive to Clement of Alexandria, who used the 
teaching mentioned above for purposes of illustration merely, while 
his successor Origen went so far as to commend the reasonableness of 
it, and Hippolytus accepted it outright. Thus a third source entered 
to influence the church's interpretation of the virgin birth; and this 
source (in all probability the gospel of James) remained as a potent 
factor at the close of the period. The remarkable fact concerning the 
almost numberless heretical attempts to discredit the virgin birth— 
on the one hand, by a thorough naturalizing of it, and, on the other, 
by a thorough Docetic treatment — is that the heretics of either sort 
are shut up to a use of the canonical sources as the authoritative point 
of departure and the only recognized basis of appeal. There is some 
evidence* 38 that the Jewish heretics were influenced by the infancy 
stories of Pseudo-Matthew, and that the Manichaeans were influenced 
by the gospel of James, but, on the whole, the defenders of the 
Catholic faith were more subject to the infusion of apocryphal thought 
than were the heretics; while both fell back upon the canonical writ¬ 
ings alone as the standard of authority. 

137 The Nicene Creed reads: “ We believe .... in one Lord Jesus Christ .... 
who for us men and for our salvation came down and was incarnate and was made 
man.” 

131 Origen, Against Celsus, I, 28 (IV, 408). 
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2. What has been said about the sources has, of course, its direct 
bearing upon the theories that were entertained as to the origin of 
him who was born of Mary; and, with one barely possible exception 
(that of Arnobius), the theories are uniformly dominated by the doc¬ 
trine of the pre-existence. Justin and Tertullian may break away 
from the incarnation theory for a moment, 139 but never in such away 
as to renounce it, even though its retention necessitates an inconsist¬ 
ency in their thinking. Predominantly, their theory is that of the 
incarnation of the Word, the Son, or the Spirit of God. With 
Tertullian and some of the 'subsequent Fathers, such as Novatian and 
Peter of Alexandria, there is an attempt to harmonize the theories of 
the pre-existence and the virgin birth by representing the Spirit or 
power of God as bearing to Mary at the time of her conception the 
Word who dwelt within her and from her assumed flesh; while 
Archelaus goes still farther in his harmonization by making the pre¬ 
existent Son of God become utterly devoid of his divinity in the 
virgin birth, and to be, apart from the miraculous conception, born as 
other men, being consequently thoroughly human prior to the 
descent of the Spirit upon him at baptism. 

But even in the most elaborate attempt at harmonizing the two 
ideas, that of the prologue of John was still the dominant theory, and 
in the record of the post-apostolic thought placed the virgin birth in 
a light which it could not possibly have assumed to any reader unac¬ 
quainted with the Johannine philosophy. There were then two 
theories present, but the one (that of the begetting of a new being by 
the miraculous exercise of divine power upon Mary causing her to 
conceive apart from intercourse with man) always subservient to the 
other (that of the incarnation of the inconceivably begotten and eter¬ 
nally pre-existent Word, Spirit, or Son of God). 

3. Whenever the virgin birth frees itself for a moment from the 
doctrine of a pre-existence and an incarnation, it invariably appears 
as explaining the dual nature of Jesus. This is true in Ignatius and 
Irenaeus, where the divine nature is thus explained, and in Tertullian 
especially, and Cyprian, Lactantius, Methodius, and Victorinus (prob* 
ably), where the humanity of the divine Christ is made dependent upon 
the virgin birth. The doctrine of the virgin birth was from the first 
only one factor in the evolving theology, and it was natural at t e 
beginning, in so far as it could at all be kept distinct, that it should 
lend its influence to a substantiation of the divinity of Jesus; and t is 

^Justin Martyr, Aftol., I, 21 ; Tertullian, Answer to Jews, 13 . 
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it did. But another and more potent factor was very early present to 
accomplish the same result, and so effectual was the Logos doctrine in 
securing this end that as early as the time of Tertullian it became 
necessary to use the virgin birth for the distinctly opposite purpose— 
that of insuring the real humanity of Jesus. 

Several forces were militating against all that was natural and 
human in Christ. The profound conviction of his deity, the high 
estimate of asceticism, and the prevalence of various forms of Gnostic 
belief, which ever widened the impassable gulf between God and man, 
were not only relegating Jesus into a sphere beyond the reach of the 
church, but at the same time constituting the demand for perfect 
purity on the part of his mother, and such purity as in the minds of 
the orthodox themselves could be met only by perpetual virginity. 
Thus it is probable that the apocryphal inventions which reflected back 
upon Mary the purity and exaltedness of the Savior were only devout, 
though superficial, attempts to meet the need which a dominant trini- 
tarianism and a profound belief in the sinfulness of human generation 
had awakened in the consciousness of the church. 

It has been pointed out that the church began, not with one, but 
with two, opinions concerning the beginning of the earthly life of Jesus, 
and these two opinions such as were not easy of harmonization. 
Hence the confusion, and sometimes absurdity, into which those inevi¬ 
tably fell who endeavored to be faithful to the irreconcilable and early 
accepted interpretations of the two accounts, and the heresy which 
became the portion of those who, taking one or the other conception, 
pushed to the extreme limit the tendency therein represented. On the 
one hand were the Gnostics and the Docetics, true to the philosophic 
spirit out of which the Logos doctrine took its rise, but ignoring the 
all-important link which John welded in vs. 14 of his prologue, and 
consequently holding to an advent that was unaffected by humanity, 
or, in the more extreme and Docetic type of thought, was nothing 
more than a semblance or an apparition. On the other hand were 
Carpocrates, Cerinthus, the Ebionites, and others, who, taking the 
infancy sections, gladly accepted all that would contribute to the real 
humanity of Jesus, but denied the miraculous conception because used 
by others to prove the divinity of his nature. Between these limits 
were the great company of the orthodox who accepted literally the 
infancy sections and the prologue of John; and almost uniformly 
adhered to the virgin birth as the explanation of the dual nature of 
Jesus, first (and most nearly in accord with pagan thought) as an 
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explanation of his divinity, and afterward (for safeguarding the reality 
of his body) as an explanation of his humanity. As has already been 
implied, the chief theological use to which the ante-Nicene Fathers put 
the doctrine of the virgin birth, was that of substantiating the doctrine 
of the dual nature of Jesus ; and such a use is an explanation of the 
relatively great importance attaching to the theory of the virgin birth 
throughout that early period. The fact of this cardinal use of the 
virgin birth cannot be overemphasized, and should be amplified by a 
further definition of the important corollaries which the Fathers 
deemed deducible from such an understanding and use of the doc* 
trine. 

In the first place, the virgin birth, being the currently accepted 
proof of the dual nature of Jesus, was used to prove consequently his 
complete fitness as a mediator between God and man. His ability to 
mediate was based neither upon his knowledge nor his character as 
such, but upon his dual nature as secured by a virgin birth. In the 
second place, the virgin birth served as an explanation of the sinlessness 
of the human nature of Jesus. All human beings from Adam down 
had been conceived and brought forth in sin. Not only did the taint 
of inherited sin rest upon them, but human procreation was in itse 
evil. By the virgin birth, however, Jesus was wholly freed from t e 
latter, for he was not “stained by human generation; ” while as tot e 
former, the sin that might be inherited through Mary, that the eary 
church blinked at until the devout and well-meaning apocryphal wrlte ^ 
invented for her birth and upbringing such stories as would mos 
effectually minimize the possibility of lust or impurity (as ^ e y ^ 
ceived them) in the inception and entire course of her life. ^ 
stories the Fathers came to receive, and, with a miraculous concepts 
and a birth that did not impair the virginity of Mary (who was c as 
born of very aged and devout parents, and during her who e ^ 
free from all knowledge of men), the purity of the human na |^ a 
Jesus was for all practical purposes, and in what seemed to e 
practical way, thoroughly assured. In the third place, the fact t 
virgin birth constituted him a perfect mediator and insured t e 
perfection of his human nature, made him the only savior o ^ 
humanity. He was the new Adam, the first of a new r ace > J ^ 
antithesis is the constant and pertinent refrain throughout tee 
patristic literature. ^ in 

4. In concluding the study of the ante-Nicene Fathers, an 
^Tertullian, Monogamy , 8 (IV, 65), contra. 
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pointing out the significance of the investigation offered in the fore- 
going pages, it is desirable to emphasize the distinction, referred to at 
the outset, viz., the distinction between the historical criticism of the 
Scripture narratives of the virgin birth and the use made of these nar¬ 
ratives by the ante-Nicene Fathers. It is with the latter investigation 
only that this essay has to do, and for the present purpose questions as 
to the historicity or invention of the infancy sections are waived, for it 
is our present concern to interpret and to trace the history of the 
interpretation of these accounts, which, whatever their origin, very 
early came to be important sources for Christian theology. Whether 
the church feels bound to abide by the interpretation which the Fathers 
placed upon the virgin birth will, in the long run, depend upon its confi¬ 
dence in their ability and method as interpreters. From them alone has 
the church received its interpretation of the virgin birth. Nowhere out¬ 
side of the infancy sections do the Scriptures contain any reference to 
it, either predictive or argumentative. If the method and culture out 
of which the accepted interpretation sprang have not been improved 
upon, if the allegorical method still suffices and a scientific culture 
which believed that certain animals, such as the vulture, 141 conceived 
without intercourse, or that others conceived by the wind, 14 * and that 
the Son of God could enter the womb in the form of a serpent— M3 if 
these suffice for a time when there is at least some knowledge of the 
inevitable sequences of nature and of the value of historical interpre¬ 
tation, then the understanding and doctrinal import which the Fathers 
attached to the virgin birth need no revision. 

But if, on the other hand, the Fathers were by the very nature of 
things incapable of interpreting correctly either the infancy sections 
themselves or the philosophic preface of the fourth gospel, it follows, 
not only as the privilege, but as the duty, of the interpreter to view 
independently and with the most and best light available those por¬ 
tions of the New Testament which by tradition alone have been made 
to carry what they did not originally contain. It is of some value to 
the theologian to know the history of the beliefs which are put into his 
hands for arrangement and ultimate verification. If this history of the 
interpretation of the virgin birth has succeeded in revealing the source 

^Origen, Against Celsus , I, 37 (IV, 412). 

X4 * Lactantius, Divine Institutes , IV, 12 (VII, no). 

143 Hippolytus, Refutation of All Heresies, X, 7 (V, M 3 )- This conception, not 
of the orthodox, but of the Sethians, is nevertheless of value in indicating the scien¬ 
tific culture of the time. 
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and character of that interpretation, it may well leave its results, though 
meager, in the hands of the theologian to whose task this effort is but 
tributary. 

III. THE NEW TESTAMENT APOCRYPHA. 

The New Testament apocrypha in their treatment of the virgin 
birth differentiate themselves very clearly from the canonical and the 
patristic writings. The canonical accounts are chaste, brief, and 
unphilosophical; the patristic productions are more theological and 
inferential because of apologetic and polemic necessity; but the 
apocryphal writings are gross and prolix in the invention of details and 
the fabrication of a more exhaustive story. Just how impoverished 
and palpable these inventions are will best appear from an examination 
of those false gospels which in their original form at least belong to 
the period under consideration. Such an examination of the Gospel 
of James will suffice to give a correct idea of the more important 
apocryphal gospels in their relation to the virgin birth, for the Pseudo- 
Matthew and the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary are but recasts of the 
tradition earlier embodied in the Gospel of James, while the Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy comes from the same source, augmented perhaps 
by some elements from the Gospel of Thomas. 

The Gospel of James .— To ascertain exact dates for the New Testament 
apocrypha is next to impossible. Comparative and relative dates must suf¬ 
fice. We have proof of the presence of some such story as the Gospel of 
James in Justin’s Dial., 78, and, while this would not be conclusive for the 
existence and influence of the whole gospel in its present form, it would suffice 
to show that some of the elements of such a gospel existed prior to 166 
Tischendorf places the original of the Gospel of James in the first half of the 
second century. The gospel as we have it has in all probability been worked 
over, but that the story in its present form is essentially the Jewish Christian 
work attributed to James and extant in the time of Justin is more than prob¬ 
able. An expression in Justin’s Dial., 101, is thought to be a quotation of the 
original of the Gospel of James: <toZ x a P& v XajSo&ra M apla ij irapdtvos. Protevang.- 
X a P& v te \a{$ov<ra Mapla. 

But these gospels seem to have been for a long time in a more or less 
nebulous state, seldom condensing into a rigid form, often reappearing in 
modified, abbreviated, or lengthened forms, but never securing sufficient recog¬ 
nition or esteem by the church to make Christians jealous of their exactness 
or preservation. So that the Gospel of James as we have it probably dates 
not prior to the latter part of the third century. Hamack 144 thinks that it is 

144 Harnack, Gesch. altchrist. Litt., II, I, p. 725- “Das Protevangelium de* 
Jacobus hat erst nach Origenes und vor der Mitte des 4. Jahrh. seine jetzige 
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a compilation of three stories'* and that it assumed its present form after 

e time o Origen and before the middle of the fourth century ;■ but that the 

part ‘ r ® atmg of the birth of J esus belongs perhaps to the second century, and 
the childhood history of Mary shortly before the time of Origen. 

The substance of the gospel is as follows: Joachim, a rich Jew, possessed 
of a generosity similar to that of Tobit, wished to offer a double portion in the 
temple, but was rebuked because he was the father of no children. Having 
retired to the desert, he fasted and prayed for forty days, while his wife Anna 
mourned over her supposed widowhood and bitter childlessness. But as she 
sat m a garden lamenting, an angel came to her and announced 144 that she 
s ould conceive. About the same time an angel announced to Joachim the 
same fact, and two other angels came to tell Anna that Joachim was return¬ 
ing. In due time Anna brought forth a girl, and said, “‘My soul has been 
magnified this day. And she laid her down. And the days having been 
fulfilled Anna was purified and gave the breast to the child and called her 
name Mary.” 

When Mary was six months old she walked seven steps. Her mother 
made a little sanctuary for her in her own bedchamber and “allowed nothing 
common or unclean to pass through her.” When she was a year old her 
father made a feast and invited “ the priests and the scribes and the elders 
and all the people of Israel.” The priests blessed the child. At the age of 
three her parents took her to the temple to be brought up, “ and the priest 
received her and kissed her and blessed her saying 1 The Lord has magnified 
thy name in all generations. In thee, on the last of the days, the Lord will 
manifest his redemption to the sons of Israel.’” “And Mary was in the 
temple of the Lord as if she were a dove that dwelt there, and she received 
food from the hand of an angel.” When she was twelve years old an angel 
directed Zacharias to assemble the widowers of the people, and to whomso¬ 
ever the Lord should show a sign, his wife should Mary be. The lot fell to 
the aged Joseph out of whose rod their came a dove. And the priest said 
to Joseph, “ Thou hast been chosen by lot to take into thy keeping the virgin 
of the Lord.” Joseph went away to build a house for his new charge, and 

erhalten ; der Abschnitt fiber die Geburt Jesu (Joseph-Apocryphum) gehort vielleicht 
dem 2. Jahrh., der Abschnitt fiber die Jugendgeschichte der Maria (der Hauptab- 
schnitt des Buches) kann erst kurz vor Origenes entstanden sein; der Zacharias- 
abschnitt hat seine jetzige Form wohl erst nach des Zeit der Origenes erhalten.” 

145 (i) The history of the conception, birth, and life of Mary up to the period cov¬ 
ered by the canonical stories; (2) the story of the birth of Jesus narrated by Joseph 
and therefore in an apocryphum of Joseph; and (3) an apocryphum of Zacharias. 

146 In the Gospel of the Nativity of Mary nearly all of the subsequent history of 
the child to be born is made known to the mother in the annunciation, and the sinless¬ 
ness of Mary’s manner of conception is strongly emphasized. Chap. 3 of the Gospel 
of the Nativity throws considerable light upon the objective and subjective sources 
out of which these apocryphal traditions took their rise. 
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when he returned found that Mary was six months with child. He was greatly 
distressed, fearing that his guardianship had been criminally lax. Mary 
asserted her innocence, and in Joseph’s perplexity as to what he should do an 
angel appeared to him with substantially the same message as that recorded 
in Matthew. The priests discovered Mary’s condition, and both Joseph and 
Mary were brought up for trial and acquitted by their own protestations of 
innocence and the test of Numb. 5 :i i ff. “ And there was an order from the 
emperor Augustus that all in Bethlehem of Judea should be enrolled.^ 
Before reaching Bethlehem Mary’s time was fulfilled. Attended by Joseph s 
sons she entered a cave ; Joseph went in search of a midwife and fell into a 
sort of trance in which he saw all the creatures of the earth awestricken. A 
midwife coming down from the hill-country met him, and after Mary had 
given birth to her son testified to Salome that Mary was a virgin. 147 Salome, 
disbelieving, examined Mary and found it to be so, whereupon her hand was 
stricken with a deadly disease, but by the instruction of an angel she plac 
her hand upon the child, who immediately healed it. Then follows the story 
of the magi, the rage of Herod, Mary’s concealment of Jesus in an ox-stal, 
the earth’s opening to protect Elizabeth and John, Zacharias s refusal to te 
where John was hidden and his consequent murder. “And I James wrote 
this history in Jerusalem, a commotion having arisen when Herod died, wit 
drew myself to the wilderness until the commotion in Jerusalem cease , 
glorifying the Lord God who had given me the gift and the wisdom to write 
this history. And grace shall be with them that fear our Lord Jesus nst, 
to whom be glory to ages of ages. Amen.” 

The primary purpose of this religious novel is to assign to Mary sue a 
manner of birth and upbringing as befits the virgin mother of the Lor 
secondarily to further substantiate, by citing the details of an allege 
nation, the fact of Mary’s virginity, not only before, but after the ,rt 
Christ. The strenuous emphasis upon the divinity of Jesus had, as we 
seen, inevitably exalted the standing of his mother, and, as the 
theologians have pointed out, this overemphasis became almost equiva 
to robbing the church of a Christ capable of sympathy with the mere^ 
human. Hence the turning to Mary. But by what method could the ex ^ 
position of Mary be supported ? The fact was that the church saw er, ^ 
were, in midair, half-way between the Christ deified beyond men s grasp ^ 
the church on earth largely destitute of a sense of the approachab eness ^ 
God. Some visible superstructure must be erected to support Mary 
serviceable but precarious position—something forsooth to keep ® r 
falling to the level of the sin-conscious world, and something per *P ^ 
keep her from vanishing into heaven whither the thoroughly dei e 
had withdrawn. 

M7 Pseudo-Matthew (chap. 13) goes even farther, claiming that Mary 
none of the experiences of parturition but became a mother in a painless an 
ous way. 
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The material and the details for such an undertaking were not far to seek. 
Greatness, even that of Jesus, depended upon lineage; and most of the 
notables of heathen myth and Old Testament story were designated as such 
by extraordinary features attending their births. Not only in extra-canonical 
myth, but in the Jewish Scriptures, giants and heroes were thought to be the 
offspring of gods and women, Gen. 6: 2-5. Isaac was the son of a barren 
woman of ninety years by a father a hundred years old. Jacob was the son 
of a barren mother, and his strange action at the time of his birth was, so 
Yahweh said, prophetic of his assured greatness. The mother of Joseph was 
barren until that great patriarch was given in answer to prayer. The babe 
Moses had a wonderful deliverance. The birth of the mighty Samson was 
announced to the barren wife of Manoah by an angel. Samuel was given to 
the barren Hannah in answer to prayer and to take away her shame from the 
eyes of the people; and John the Baptist came as the child of the barren 
Elizabeth advanced in years, and the aged priest who had ceased to hope for 
offspring. Our composer was directed not only by these regulation require¬ 
ments for the production of a‘ notable character, but he had also the full bene¬ 
fit of a developed angelology such as was contained in the Old Testament 
and elaborated in current thought. Angels are always convenient in such 
narratives. He also possessed the canonical story of the virgin birth. This 
was his starting-point. 

Accordingly the story is wrought out chiefly upon the model of that of 
Samuel, great care being taken to emphasize the purity of Mary in her food, 
surroundings, and occupation. 148 It is hardly necessary to point out the use of 
the canonical New Testament in the account of Joachim’s retreat into the 
desert and his forty days’ fast, or in the blending of the Lucan and Matthaean 
stories in the annunciation to Joachim (§ 4), or in Mary’s visit to the temple 
at the age of three and her utter lack of desire to return home with her par- 
ents (§ 7), These, together with many other items and the almost literal 
use of Matt., chap. 2, in §§ 11, 12, 13, 21, and 22, prove beyond a doubt 
that the protevangelium is simply a purposeful, though not deeply serious, 
elaboration of the canonical infancy sections ; and it is equally clear that the 
author’s aim is so to reflect upon Mary the miraculous circumstances attrib¬ 
uted to the birth of Jesus as to give her advent a purity and a glory in keep¬ 
ing with her exalted position. 

A different conscience from that exhibited in the patristics is at work. 
They, with slight exceptions subsequent to the time of Clement of Alexandria, 
made a strenuous and dogmatic use of the canonical material. Nor did they 
resort to invention even in apologetic and polemic stress. The literary con¬ 
science of the apocryphal writers, on the contrary, was not satisfied with the 
most advantageous use of the accepted sources, but under false names 
attempted to add to the sources just those elements which would best explain 

148 For the acme of this effort, see the Sahidic fragment, Texts and Studies , IV, 

2 » P- 15 . 
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the religious situation in which it found itself. From such a conscience, con¬ 
fronted by a practical theological problem, but devoid of the required skill, 
and also destitute of the deep seriousness of the canonical and patristic writ¬ 
ings, sprang the teaching of the perpetual virginity of Mary. 

The Gospel of Thomas and the History of Joseph the Carpenter differ 
from the Gospel of James and its derivatives in that the former adopt the 
point of view of the Johannine philosophy and find the idea of an incarnation 149 
more in accord with their Docetic purpose. But the Gospel of James is 
practically sufficient to indicate the contribution of the so-called New Testa¬ 
ment apocrypha to the study of the virgin birth. In a word, they push back 
a step or so farther, and hence wholly past the point of credibility, the 
remarkable features of the canonical infancy stories. 

149 See also Pseudo-Clementina, “Two Epistles Concerning Virginity,” Ep.I. VI 
(VIII, 56, 57), and “ Acts of Xanthippe and Polyxena,” chaps. 14, 15 (IX, 209)- And for 
spurious material purporting to be ante-Nicene see Constitutions of the Holy Apostles, 
Book V, 16 (VII, 446); VI, 6 ; VII, 36,37, 41; VIII, 1; Apocalypse of the Holy Mother of 
God , I (IX, 169), IV, V, XXIII, XXV, XXVI, XXVIII, XXIX; Apocalypse of Paul 
(VIII, 579); Book of John Concerning the Falling-Asleep of Mary (VIII, 

Vision of Paul, §41 (IX, 162) and §46; Acts of Philip (VIII, 502); Acts and Martyr¬ 
dom of Andrew (VIII, 512); Martyrdom of Bartholomew (VIII, 554 ) *. Gospel of Nxto- 
demus, Part II, chap. 12, first Latin version (VIII, 453); Mar Jacob, Homily on Habib 
the Martyr (Syriac), (VIII, 712); Liturgy of James, 6 (VII, 538), 29, 35 * 44 - 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 


DO WE NEED DOGMA? 

The answer to this question depends upon our view of what dogma 
really is. It is a most depressing reflection that two of the finest pro¬ 
phetic spirits of the century that has just closed have arrived at dia¬ 
metrically opposed conclusions on the subject of this paper. Martineau 
preaches an undogmatic Christianity, a spiritualized and Christianized 
theism ; Newman knows no time when religion presented itself to him 
in any other guise save that of dogma. The former charges the latter 
with want of immediateness of religion, with failure to pierce to the 
primitive roots of faith, where, apart from any distracting media, the 
divine and human mingle; the Catholic, on the other hand, can scarce 
detect in the face of the Unitarian even a fugitive gleam of Christian 
light. 

It is evident that our ideas about dogma need to be cleared up. 
As a provisional attempt to meet this necessity, let us ask : (i) What 
is dogma ? (2) How does it stand related to religion ? (3) What of 

its future ? 

1. IVhai is dogma? —Harnack’s view, as is well known, is that it is 
the scientifically formulated expression of belief, considered as having 
behind it the authority of divine revelation, and imposed by the church 
as necessary to salvation. More particularly, it is an amalgam of the 
original teaching of Jesus with Greek metaphysics made by the church 
into a belief binding on all men on pain of eternal loss. If this theory 
be sound, then— quaestio cadit. Christian dogma is not truth spring¬ 
ing immediately out of the inner essence of the religion of Christ, but 
rather, as Pfleiderer says, a progressive obscuration of the truth, a 
progress of disease in the church produced by the sudden irruption of 
Hellenic philosophy and other secularizing influences. In so far as 
dogma merits Harnack’s description it stands self-condemned and 
intellectually bankrupt. What, then, is dogma ? An analysis of the 
idea will be found to yield three elements: (a) truth to be believed; 
{p) the reasoned form or articulated expression of the truth ; (c) the 
authority which imposes the dogma. Now, in the sense of truth to be 
believed, it is clear that all thinking men, whether they call them- 
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selves dogmatists or anti-dogmatists, have dogmas. Emerson and 
Carlyle are theologically most undogmatic, yet the calm and serene 
optimism of the one, the troubled and turbulent pessimism of the 
other, rest on dogmas backed up by the sternest sanctions. Not here, 
then, is the quarrel with theology. Nor should there be much dispute 
about the second point, at least among those who have gained the 
modern intellectual standpoint. All genuine Christian dogma can 
lay no claim to infallibility, because it is not the absolute, unadulter¬ 
ated truth of God; rather is it the truth refracted and colored by the 
human media of reflection, reason, elaboration, through which it 
passes. Every expression of the Christian faith incloses within itself 
what Coleridge calls “a transcendent element/’ an inscrutable resi¬ 
duum that defies the analytical understanding, however subtle and 
penetrating. Hence it follows that all dogma must be imperfect, 
fragmentary, and relative. But it is when we hit upon the idea of 
authority that the crux of modern contention comes into view. The 
popular notion is that dogma is differentiated from all other kinds of 
truth in that it appeals, not to reason, but to authority, whether 
embodied in the church, or in the early Fathers, or in the ipsisstma 
verba of the Bible. But were any one of these theories sound, then, 
paradoxical as it may seem, our theology would rest on a philosophical 
skepticism which would cast discredit alike on the inherent and con¬ 
vincing sovereignty of divine truth and on the moral reason of man. 
It is one of the curious and pathetic weaknesses of a certain type o 
mind that it feels as though there was a serious risk in allowing truth, 
robbed of all external supports, in its bare and naked essence, to stan 
face to face with the human spirit. The soul is so weak, or depraved, 
or distorted by prejudice that some coercive power must besummone 
to reinforce the energies of truth, to engift it with something of the 
compulsory quality of a scientific generalization. Is not this to forget 
that it is only in the lower and less important spheres of truth that 
demonstrative certainty is gained ; that, the higher we go, our certitu e 
depends on our apprehension of our moral and spiritual needs, an on 
our attitude toward the objects of faith ? The authority which tes 
behind dogma, then, is ethical and inward. The divine revelation is 
not something fixed in stark and rigid outline to be imposed on t 
intellect by any authority, ecclesiastical or other; it is a living process 
whose grandest products may be found in Holy Scripture- a pro#® 
which for us culminates in the person and work of Christ who o e 
himself to each succeeding age for fresh interpretation, for a profoun er 
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apprehension of the saving message which he has brought into the 
wor d. But it may be said, in thus depriving dogma of all authority 
from without and simply leaving it alone with the individual conscious¬ 
ness, are you not cutting religion loose from its moorings and sending 
it adrift on a boundless sea of speculative doubt and uncertainty ? If 
there be no organum of truth, no court of appeal by which this or 
t at ogma can have its claims tested, approved or disapproved, does 
it not follow that skepticism is as justifiable as faith, and religion 
resolves itself into a play of subjective fancies which have no footing 
in reality ? Now, such a court of appeal exists, and is indeed the only 
genuine doctrinal standard. The ultimate standard in religious mat¬ 
ters is the religious consciousness in which all men share, enlightened, 
penetrated, and shaped by the teaching of Christ in the gospels, in 
the history of the church, and in the illuminating influences of his 
spirit. Each age has its own vision of Christ. He grows in the indi¬ 
vidual soul; he also grows in the soul of an age. Before his bar all 
dogmas must be arraigned. Whatever stands the criticism of an age 
formed by the vision of Christ, justifies its right to be; all else is tern- 
porary and accidental. 

2. What is the relation of dogma to religion ?— Dogma is not religion ; 
theology is not faith. “ Not the astronomical system,” says Schleier- 
macher, “but the glance directed to the starry heavens is the highest and 
most appropriate symbol of religious contemplation.” Religious intui¬ 
tion grasps truth as a whole; dogmatic reflection analyzes it, dissects 
it into its component parts, and seeks to show the links of connection, 
the inner consistency, that binds them into a unity. In this process 
of reflection a certain element is lost — the infinitude in which the 
experience of faith lives, moves, and has its being. The popular mind, 
confounding theology with some given traditional system, the incom¬ 
petence of which to embody adequately Christian experience it vividly 
feels, falls into the misconception that dogma is inimical to religious 
freedom, and in the interests of faith denounces systematic thinking 
about divine truth. Herein lies an antinomy of the religious life. 
Dogma can never fully express the contents of the life, yet must ever 
seek to do so. Here as elsewhere the schoolmen’s maxim is true : 
Omnia exeunt in mysterium. Though a final dogmatic can never be 
reached, yet are we compelled by a necessity of nature ever afresh to 
attempt the task. Why ? Because it is an absolute demand made 
upon us in the interests of the integrity of our moral and intellectual 
life; it satisfies our reflective needs. We cannot rest in religious 
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impressions merely ; we must ask: Do they point to a spiritual reality 
as their origin and goal ? The answer is dogma. The impression 
which Christ makes upon us is at first so overwhelming that all curious 
thoughts are lost in spiritual rapture, but reflection awakes later and 
asks : Who is this Christ ? and the answer, in whatever form, is dogma. 
Every attempt to cut religion from its metaphysical roots has proved 
and must forever prove abortive. Whether it be Kant’s moral law in 
the conscience as the voice of heaven, or Fichte’s subjective mysticism, 
or Jacobi’s faith as an inward sense of the divine presence in the heart, 
or Ritschl’s historical realism which confines us to experience, but per¬ 
mits no question as to its ultimate validity, we are doomed to a dualism 
that cuts to the foundations of our rational life, and we can but echo 
the despair of Jacobi who felt himself by turns pagan and Christian. 
Further, we have moral and practical as well as reflective needs. Pop¬ 
ular religion, with its revivals, conventions, evangelistic activities, 
and so forth, is a prey to weakness and folly simply because it is with¬ 
out the guiding and directing influence of theology. With the exer¬ 
cise of reason in religion there comes a certain largeness and balance 
of mind which acts as a preservative against a shallow sentimentalism 
or an acrid fanaticism. History teaches that every great and perma¬ 
nent spiritual uplift of humanity has been the fruit of noble ideas 
working like a ferment in the spirit of the age. And if our generation 
is to be saved from the impotence of despair in face of the grave 
intellectual problems set it for solution—the difficulties raised by an 
agnostic Weltanschauung , on the one hand, and by the pressure o 
sociological study, on the other—it can only be by a doctrine large, 
rich, generously human, which, while not breaking in revolutionary 
wantonness with the past, will yet prove loyal to the supreme claims o 
the present. 

3. What of the future of dogma ?—For the traditionalist an t e 
agnostic alike there is none; to the mind of the former, theology 15 
fixed quantity, eternally unchangeable; its existence is a death-in 1 ^ 
in the view of the latter, it is slowly but surely advancing to the g ra ^ 
dug to receive it. Neither position will stand the test of criticism, 
is sufficient to reply to the traditionalist that, however divine the co^ 
tent of theology may be, as a science it is earthly and makes a van 
like all earthly forms of knowledge from less to more adequate co^ 
ceptions and principles. But the agnostic, by a curious * 

in every advance of religious thought a sign of disintegration, e ^ 
and death. The supreme reality is the unknowable, and as re ig 
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professes to know what cannot be known, it is to be rejected as a 
colossal imposition. Now that agnosticism has been shown to be 
incapable of statement without involving a contradiction in thought, 
religion is coming to its own, and theology is free to reveal God as the 
living Father of spirits made in his image and crowned with immortal 
hopes. Even Huxley toward the end of his career uttered a kind of 
palinode in his famous Romanes lecture, in which a protest was made 
against the de-spiritualizing of man, and the lecturer, as a reviewer 
said, “made an approximation to the Pauline dogma of nature and 
grace.” Materialism, which threatened a few years ago to swamp the 
spiritual life of man, is now everywhere discredited. When, in the 
hands of men like Green and Dr. Caird, matter itself is subjected to 
critical examination, it is discovered that there is not an element in it, 
or aspect of it, which is not dependent throughout on spiritual condi¬ 
tions; the apparently invincible dualism of matter and spirit has been 
resolved; spirit has come off victorious and is disclosed as the only 
and ultimate reality. Historical criticism, too, which has done so 
much to purge theology of accidental accretions, has also contributed 
very materially to its substance and strength. It used to be said that 
our knowledge of Jesus of Nazareth was very dubious, that it was 
impossible to discover what he really did say and do, and how much 
that is attributed to him is the embroidery of the various factions which 
formed the primitive communities. Whether he ever prayed the Lord's 
Prayer, or delivered the Sermon on the Mount, has been declared 
exceedingly doubtful. It is a reassuring reflection that now, after the 
critical labors of such men as Wendt, Weiss, Weizsacker, and Harnack 
among the German, and of Hort, Westcott, Sanday, and Bruce among 
the British divines, this agnostic despair of history is no longer pos¬ 
sible. Professor Harnack being witness, the fire of criticism has 
failed to dissolve such facts as these : (i) that Jesus claimed to be the 
Messiah, (2) that the Logos doctrine of John is not borrowed from 
Philo, (3) that the supernatural cannot be eliminated from the records 
without destroying them. These positions established, consequences 
flow from them in the light of which we see theology to be, not, as 
some think, a more or less dexterous manipulation of abstract notions, 
but a sympathetic interpretation of the realities of history. They give 
a fulcrum for the constructive endeavor which is the mighty task the 
new century imposes on Christian piety and scholarship. 

Samuel MacComb. 


Queen’s University, . 
Kingston, Ont. 
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“ADAM” IN THE REVISED VERSION. 

In the English language "Adam ” and " man ” are distinctly sepa¬ 
rate words, differing in sound, in meaning, and in general classification. 
"Adam” is a proper name; "man” is a common noun. In the 
Hebrew, is one of the two or three chief words used to denote 

T T 

man or mankind, and the terra is found in the general sense between 
400 and 500 times in the Old Testament. It usually refers to man, 
generically, and is not found in the plural. An examination of the 
first five chapters of Genesis shows that the word Dlfct is a common 
noun, which should be translated uniformly “man” or “the man;” 
the word becoming the proper name of the individual in the genealo¬ 
gical table in Gen. 5:38. 

In the Elohistic account of creation (Gen. 1:1—2 :4 a) the word is 
used once without the Hebrew article (1:26), and once with the article 
(1:27). In both instances mankind is signified, including both male 
and female. The blessing, commands, and gifts are addressed to a 
plural or generic "Adam,” in 1 : 28, 29. In the Authorized Version 
and the Revised Version the word is properly translated “man” in 
these two instances. 

In the second Elohistic summary of creation (Gen. 5:1,2) the word 
tna is employed three times, always without the article. Here again 
the generic sense is required, as the term includes male and female 
(“ called their name Adam ”). Both A. V. and R. V. transliterate the 
term as "Adam” twice, and translate it once as "man.” Both ver¬ 
sions speak of the "generations of Adam.” When the word recurs, 
four words later, both versions change to “ man ” (" In the day that 
God created man”). The reason for the change seems to be the 
reminiscence of Gen. 1126,27. Both A. V. and R. V., in the next 
verse, use the somewhat awkward phrase “ blessed them, and called 
their name Adam.” 

In the Jehovistic creation record (Gen. 2 :4 b —4: 26) the word DTK 
occurs twenty-six times. The Hebrew article is clearly absent in only 
two instances (2 : 5 and 4:25). Both A. V. and R. V. read “a man 
in 2:5, and "Adam” in 4:25. Three times the Hebrew word has 
the preposition b prefixed (2:20; 3:17; 3:21). Here the massoretic 
pointing indicates the absence of the article. The R. V. follows the 
A. V., in 3:17 and 3:21, in transliterating as “Adam.” In the 
instance (2: 20), the R. V. changes the "Adam ” of the A. V. to 
“ man,” with the margin "or, "Adam.” Schrader, Dillmann,Kautzsch, 
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and others oppose the massoretic reading, and assume the article in 
these passages (Dillmann on Gen. 3:17; Hastings, Dictionary of the 
Bible , Vol. I, p. 36; Encyclopedia Biblica t Vol. I, p. 60, note 3). 
Dillmann says: “Since the author elsewhere without exception writes 
tmi, we must rather in these three passages also point 
These three passages, with their uncertain vowel-pointing, are the 
only instances, in the Jehovistic account, where the R. V. retains 
the “Adam” of the A. V. (twice in the text and once in the 
margin). 

The R. V., however, changes “Adam ” of the A. V. to “ the man ” 
ten times in the Jehovistic account. This is an important change, 
and is undoubtedly in the line of consistency. The R. V. translates 
uniformly as “the man,” except in 2:7, where it is twice 
rendered as “man” without the article, here following the A. V. If 
the Revisers had not availed themselves of the uncertainty of the 
massoretic reading to retain “Adam” in the text, the R. V. would 
have had, in the Jehovistic account, a uniform translation of 
in all its forms by “man” or “the man,” down to 4: 25. 

While the R. V. is consistent in always rendering dTOjl as “ man,” 
or “the man,” there seems to be no rule that governs their transla¬ 
tion of d*JH without the article, except a preference for the readings 
of the A. V. For the A. V. and R. V. alike render 01 &S without the 
article as “man” in 1:26; 2:5, and 5:1, and both versions trans¬ 
literate as “Adam” in 4: 25; 5:1; 5:2; 5:3; 5:4* and 5: 5. As ** as 
been noted, the R. V. follows the A. V., in the three cases where the 
article is doubtful. 

The Septuagint originated the transliteration of the Hebrew word. 
At the verse Gen. 2:16, the Septuagint changed from M>omtos to 
*A8a/i and thence on, through the creation accounts, transliterates the 
Hebrew word, both with and without the article, as A8a/* or o A8a/*, 
uniformly, except in 2:18, where the Septuagint preferred the more 
general assertion, “ It is not good for the man to be alone, to w at 
would have been for them the more consistent rendering, It is not 
good for Adam to be alone.” In 5:1, also, the Septuagint translates 
D1S, putting the word in the plural: y«' €0 ' €a * hvOp*aviav. 

T In Gen. 5:3 begins a genealogical list, with specific dates and 
years. “Adam” occurs in this list in exact analogy to et , nos, 
Cainan, and the rest. Gen. 4 :1 and 4 ' 2 5 are c l° se ty connecte wit 
this usage of the word, no doubt. 
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After the fifth chapter of Genesis the Hebrew word Dlfct is dis¬ 
tinctively “Adam ” only in the genealogy in Chron. i: i, in the Old 
Testament. Other passages in the Old Testament where the reading 
“Adam” is suggested are Deut. 32:8; Job 31:33, and Hos. 6:7. 
The A. V. reads “Adam ” in the text in the first two instances, and 
as a marginal reading in the third passage. The R. V. changes, 
in Deuteronomy, “sons of Adam” to “children of men.” In Job, 
both A. V. and R. V. read “Adam ” in the text and “ men ” in the 
margin. In Hosea, the R. V. places “Adam” in the text and “men” 
in the margin, reversing the preference of the A. V. 

While in the creation accounts no personal name is given to the 
man, the man is said to give two names to the woman, one a general 
term, the other a more personal name. In 2 : 23 the man says: “She 
shall be called Ishah, for from Ish (man, husband) was she taken.” In 
3:20, “The man called the name of his Ishah, Havvah” (Life, Sep* 
tuagint ZonJ). The three words “Adam,” “Ishah,” and “Hawah," 
all seem to be connected with an etymological explanation: Adam, in 
2:7, with “Adamah,” “ground;” Ishah, in 2:23, with “Ish;” and 
Havvah, in 3: 20 with “Havah” or “Hayah,” “to live.” 

This examination of words has an important application in the 
interpretation of the early chapters of Genesis. In the first chapter 
the word indicates the human species, as contrasted with the rest of 
creation. The personal individualities of the “protoplasts” are not 
emphasized. In the more detailed Jehovistic account “the man and 
“his Ishah” are undoubtedly represented as individuals. The use of 
the article aids in specifying the individual. But the literalistic inter¬ 
pretation of the second and third chapters suffers from the fact that the 
Hebrew name for the chief actor is the most generic term in the lan¬ 
guage for mankind. Even if the name, and the record of the name, 
be held to antedate the general literature of the nation, there is no 
indication that the general usage of the term was the result of t e 
specific personal use. The early narratives imply the opposite, that 
the personal use of the word as a proper name is derived from its use 
as a common noun. 

“ Man ” is the subject of the creation stories; man, naked, name 
less, ignorant of all the arts, struggling with the rudiments of speec t 
before he gains the knowledge of good and evil. “ Man is depicte ^ 
in graphic, simple words, which give us both a marvelous summary 0 
human progress from the lower life, and a secret process in every 
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human soul. “ Each one of us has been the Adam of his own soul ” 
(Apocalypse of Baruch, 54:19). And so we can come back with a 
new meaning to old theological formulae. Adam is truly “ a public 
person;” he is truly “the representative head of the race;” all men 
“sin in him,” for “Adam,” according to Genesis, is “man.” 

Henry Goodwin Smith. 

Lank Theological Seminary, 

Cincinnati, O. 
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The Jewish Encyclopedia. A Descriptive Record of the History, 
Religion, Literature, and Customs of the Jewish People 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Prepared by 
more than four hundred scholars and specialists under the 
direction of the following editorial board: . . . • Isidore 
Singer, Projector and Managing Editor, assisted by Ameri¬ 
can and Foreign Boards of Consulting Editors. Vol. • 
Aach-Apocalyptic Literature . New York and London: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 1901. Pp. xxxviii+685 + 35- $ 7 - 
A famous Arabic lexicon rejoices in the title of “ The Ocean. It 
would be only a slight exaggeration to say that the same title wou 
befit the Jewish Encyclopedia, of which the first volume lies before me. 
The aim of the work is “ to give, in systematized, comprehensive, and 
yet succinct form, a full and accurate account of the history and litera 
ture, the social and intellectual life, of the Jewish people— of t eir 
ethical and religious views, their customs, rites, and traditions in 
ages and in all lands. It also offers detailed biographical information 
concerning representatives of the Jewish race who have achieve is 
tinction in any of the works of life.” The preface gives full partic 
lars as to the ways in which this aim has been, so far as was uma ^ 
possible, carried out. There are three main divisions of the wo^, 
which have been subdivided into departments, each under t e con ^ 
of a special editor, and these divisions are: (1) “History, ’ 

Sociology, and Folklore; ” (2) “ Literature,” including biblical, Hell • 
istic, talmudic, rabbinic, mediaeval, and neo-Hebraic departmen , 
and (3) “Theology and Philosophy.” A very ingenious plan ms 
adopted for meeting the difficulty arising from the conflict 0 ° 
new methods of treating the Bible. The more important ^ 1 
articles are treated under three heads, viz.: (a) “Biblical Data, giv ^ 
without comment or separation of “sources,” the statements 0 ^ 

traditional text; ( b) “ Rabbinical Literature,” giving the interpre ^ 
placed upon biblical facts by the Talmud, Midrash, and later 
literature; (c) “Critical View,” stating concisely the opinions 
the “ higher criticism” as to the sources and the validity of t c 
statements. Occasionally a fourth head has been given, viz., 
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of Tradition” represented in the Koran and the traditions of Islam 
generally. 

On the editorial board we find Adler, Deutsch, Ginzberg, Gottheil, 
Jacobs, Jastrow (father and son), Kohler, de Sola Mendes, Singer, and 
Toy the last mentioned well known as an equally fair-minded, criti¬ 
cal, and erudite Christian scholar; and in the list of contributors to 
Vol. I are the names of the following American and German Christian 
scholars (among others): Barton, Budde, Kent, Lyon, Lidzbarsky, 
W. Max Muller, McCurdy, Peters, Price, Prince, Schiirer, Torrey. 

The variety of the contents and the care taken not to go too deeply 
into purely critical matters make the book very interesting. Christian 
scholars will look chiefly at those parts which are specially Jewish, and 
among these at the contributions to history and theology. Among 
the noteworthy articles may be mentioned “Accents in Hebrew,” 
‘Acheron,” “ Aeshma,” “Alexandria,” “Alphabet,” “Ahikar,” “Alle¬ 
gorical Interpretation,” “.Esop’s Fables,” “Akiba,” “Al-Harizi,” 
Altar,” “Altruism,” “Amos,” “Amulet,” “Anathema,” “Anthropo¬ 
morphism,” “Anti-Semitism,” “Apion,” “Apocalypse,” “Apocalyptic 
Literature.” It stands to reason that some of the opinions stated will 
not commend themselves to all scholars. But in a book of this sort 
some decision of tone is necessary, and the position of each contributor 
is such as to entitle him to speak with some positiveness. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the study of Semitic antiquity is one in which mistakes are 
only too possible, and I not unfrequently find myself differing con¬ 
siderably from the writers, where difficult points of biblical lore are 
referred to. I cannot, for instance, believe that Solomon imported 
apes,” and that the Hebrew name kof is a loan-word from the Tamil 
kapi, or that the two “ariels” of Moab which Benaiah is said in the 
traditional text to have smitten were pillars with fire-pans on them, or 
that the unsuspicious attitude adopted toward the present text of 
Tobit in the articles “Aeshma” and “Ahikar” is justified. In other 
words, it is not possible in a semi-popular cyclopaedia to give any ade¬ 
quate idea of the present state of a constantly advancing study, and I 
am sure that the same remark applies to all branches of biblical 
research. That, however, is no argument against such an attempt as 
is here made to give a combined view of all the different departments 
of Jewish lore. I am myself most grateful for the articles which I am 
least able to control by personal research; such an article, for instance, 
as “Ab, Ninth Day of,” “ Ahabah-Rabbah,” and the numerous articles 
in which specimens of Jewish music are given. In the biblical articles 
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the rabbinic additions to biblical facts are, for the history of religious 
ideas and of folklore, sometimes very interesting; see, e. g. t "Aaron’s 
Rod.” Lovers of English literature will be grateful for the trib¬ 
ute rendered to Addison and to his little-known but not undis¬ 
tinguished father. The numerous illustrations add greatly to the 
value of the book. Here students of English history will be gratified 
with the view of “ Aaron’s house ” at Lincoln. But much greater 
rareties than these will be found among the many views reproduced 
in this interesting volume. 

The effort made by the projector of this great work and his many 
coadjutors deserves to receive the encouragement of all who are inter¬ 
ested in that Jewish race to which religion and civilization are under 
such deep obligations. The plan has been well thought out, and the 
faults which academic students may seem to themselves to find in it 
are perhaps only proofs of the practical insight of the projector. 

T. K. Cheynk. 

Oxford, England. 


The Study of Religion. By Morris Jastrow, Jr. New York. 
Imported by Scribner, 1901. Pp. xiv + 45 *- » L 5 0, 

This number of the “Contemporary Science” series is an excdlent 
introduction to the science of comparative religion. It is1 m * 
parts: (1) “General Aspects of the Study of Religion, (2) P 
Aspects;” and (3) “Practical Aspects.” Part I includes “The • 
tory and Character of the Study;” “The Classifications of ^-^nof 
“The Character and Definitions of Religion ;” and “The Ur ' g . „ 
Religion.” Part II discusses “The Factors Involved in t e u 
“Religion and Ethics;” “Religion and Philosophy;” „ 

Mythology;” “Religion and Psychology; ” “ Religion an 1S ’ 

“ Religion and Culture.” Part III has to do with f^studvin 

tude of Mind Required; ” “ The Study of the Sources; ® ^ 

Colleges, Universities, and Seminaries, and Museums as an 1 
Study.” The whole concludes with an excellently Se ec e 
ography.” t once 

It is the best book for the beginner. Professor Jastrow is 
master of his subject and conversant with the needs 0 e Student 
The book might well be taken as guide, and the indepen en 
would need no other teacher. winner; 

But the author by no means merely acts as guide to 
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he sets forth a pretty thorough philosophy of his subject and indicates 
results of wide study and much vigorous thinking. In these parts of 
his book he would not anticipate complete assent. For the science 
of religion, if it be a science at all, is in an inchoate state. We 
can look for agreement only in some far-off future to be ever sought, 
if never found. Nor is this surprising, since the subject itself is by no 
means understood in a like fashion by all writers, for there is no defini¬ 
tion of religion which has obtained wide acceptance. Professor Jastrow 
records a long list of varying definitions, and concludes with one of 
his own, viz.: “Religion consists of three elements : the natural recog¬ 
nition of a Power or Powers beyond our control; the feeling of depend¬ 
ence upon this Power or Powers; and the entering into relations with 
this Power or Powers.” But this, like the rest, will scarcely stand” 
examination ; for it is not every power on which we are dependent, and 
with which we have relations, which man worships, nor is the sense of 
dependence invariably necessary to religion. The definition neither 
includes all that is religion, nor does it exclude all that is not religion. 
It has, therefore, like the other definitions, only a relative value. 

The same must be said of the author’s classification of religions. 
Again he sets in array the long list of classifications, and finds each, 
in turn, wanting. Over against them he places this: the religions 
of savages, the religions of primitive culture, the religions of advanced 
culture, the religions which emphasize as an ideal coextensiveness 
of religion with life, and which aim at a consistent accord between 
religious doctrine and religious practice. This classification may 
serve a certain purpose; but it is noticeable that our author uses 
other classifications when he comes to deal directly with his subject; 
for example, the division into natural and individual religions in the 
discussion of religion and ethics, and the division into theocratic and 
theanthropic in the discussion of religion and philosophy. The fact 
is, our classifications of religion are not scientific, but empiric, serving 
well enough for some immediate purpose, but by no means corre¬ 
sponding with all the actual facts. 

This bears upon the theory of evolution as applied to religion. The 
author thinks that “scholars are pretty well agreed on two points 
that the religious development of mankind proceeds in accordance 
with definite laws, and that this development is on the whole upward. 
But, as we have seen, scholars cannot agree as to the definition of 
religion, nor as to its classification, and least of all can they set forth 
any definite laws in accordance with which it develops. Professor 
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Jastrow classifies it according to man’s varying degrees of civilization. 
Were this admitted—and it is extremely doubtful—still we have asyet 
no philosophy of history and no scientific description of the develop¬ 
ment of civilization. Yet this is presupposed if we are to classify with 
our author and are to set forth these definite laws in accordance with 
which religious development proceeds. Professor Karl Pearson, in his 
Grammar of Science , remarks: “We are not, in the present state of 
our knowledge, bound to pay much attention to those who are ever 
ready to ‘explain* not only organic but social changes by a vague use 
of undefined biological terms.” And in a note he adds: “ More than 
one sociological work has in the last few years obtained considerable 
reputation by applying the Darwinian theory without the least quanti¬ 
tative investigation to human societies ” (p. 372). This misuse of a 
scientific term results in an injury to our study; for religion becomes a 
kind of force or personification which does this and that, which must 
in such and such circumstances appear so and so, and a new mythology 
is formed. Evolution in this usage means nothing definite or scientific, 
but mere change, or progress if the subjective fancies of the individual 
investigator may be taken as guide to progress. The fact that scholars 
are pretty well agreed that the development of religion is according to 
well-defined laws, while they cannot define religion, agree upon its 
origin, classify its forms, or state its laws, is sufficient comment upon 
the actual condition of the study. We are still in the pre-scientific 
stage, and we shall do well if we accept, instead of this agreement of 
most scholars, the more sober program of our author: “ The highest 
aim of the study of religions is to understand the meaning and pur 
pose of religion in its varied manifestations ” (p. 127). 

One notable omission calls for attention : the religions of the ar 
East, China and Japan, contain one-fourth, at least, of the human race, 
but our author gives no place to them either in his text or bibliograp y* 
Confucius is mentioned once and Lao-tse once, but there is no r 
consideration given to a portion of the subject as well worthy of con 
sideration as any other, and as fruitful of results. And as to Japan, 
while in the bibliography room is found for some articles and book ets 
of minor consequence, the Ko-ji-ki is as unmentioned as if Chamber 
lain and Satow and their co-workers had not made Shinto accessi e 
Nor is there any evidence that the want is felt, for in the list of wor 
on the “History of Religions,” edited by the author (p. 4 ° *)> 
and Japan are left out. 

But we would not end with criticism. The book takes rank at once 
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as first in its class, scholarly, trustworthy, judicious, to be recommended 
to all who desire an introduction to the study of religion by an author 
who writes with competent learning and the authority of an inde- 
pendent investigator. 


Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 


George William Knox. 


La LibertA Religiosa. Vol. I: Storia dell' Idea. Da Fran¬ 
cesco Rcjffini. Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 1901. L. 5. 

In about eighty pages the author gives a luminous account of the 
idea of religious liberty to the sixteenth century. Beginning with a 
statement of the attitude of the ancient Greeks and Romans toward 
the worshipers of other than the state gods, he passes in brief review 
the principal church fathers, such as Tertullian and Lactantius, who 
wrote in defense of the fullest religious liberty. But the victory of 
the church under Constantine was soon followed by a retrograde move¬ 
ment, St. Augustine and others favoring the punishment of both 
heretics and pagans. Among the enlightened heathen the cause of 
religious liberty found able supporters in Themistius of Paphlagonia, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Libanius, and Symmachus. Their efforts were, 
however, in vain. For, under the influence of St. Ambrose and other 
churchmen, the emperors Gratian and Theodosius initiated a long 
course of legislation which was meant to destroy all freedom of 
religious thought. The ideas of the humane Theodoric could not pre¬ 
vail, and from his time to the days of Marsilius of Padua no voice was 
heard in favor of religious liberty. The appeals of Erasmus and other 
humanists for such liberty were not heeded. The principles of the 
Reformation inaugurated by Luther lead logically to religious liberty; 
but, in fact, nothing was farther from the thought and practice of the 
reformers, Zwingli excepted, than such freedom. 

To the Socinians belongs the distinction of having developed the 
principle of religious freedom and of demanding it for all without any 
limitation. The body of the book is devoted to a study of the growth 
and spread of the idea in each of the countries of Europe and in 
America. This is well done, although at times too much is sacrificed 
for the sake of brevity. But it must be said that the author seems not 
to understand completely the situation in America. Like most Euro¬ 
peans, he thinks that complete separation of church and state, such as 
exists in America, cannot be a good thing. He thinks that the state 
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should have jurisdiction over the church, and points to Prussia as a 
country in which the relations between church and state are almost 
ideal. He attributes too much importance to certain heresy tna s 
which have taken place in America, and he seems ignorant of the rea 
character of certain recent repressive measures and efforts on the part 
of the government in Prussia. He has nothing to say about the efforts 
made in that country both in the beginning and end of the nineteenth 
century to use the altar as a support for the throne. 

But in spite of a few defects the book is, on the whole, written wit 
great discrimination. Vol. I treats of the growth of the idea ot 
religious liberty as found in the writings of the sixteenth, seventeen , 
and eighteenth centuries. A second volume is promised which shall 
deal with its realization, that is, with the legislation touching the same 
subject. The second volume will be enlivened by a full discussion o 
the present status of religious liberty in Italy. The author sta es 
great positiveness that intolerance is an official doctrine of the a 
church, and as proof quotes from various encyclicals of Gregory •> 
Pius IX., and Leo XIII. He does not conclude, however, that t 
Catholic church would therefore persecute if it should come topowr . 
He pays a high tribute to the clear and fearless utterances of Cardinal 
Gibbons in favor of the fullest freedom of religious thoug t. 

Oliver J. Thatcher. 

The University of Chicago. 


The GathAs of Zarathushtra (Zoroaster) in Meter 

ByL.H. Mills. New York: Frowde, 1900. Fp.20-|-iy 

A Dictionary of the GAthic Language of the ZenJ> A g^ c k- 
First issue, A to C. By L. H. Mills. Leipzig- Brocx 
haus, 1902. Pp. xviii + 200. 

The Gathas, or Psalms, of Zoroaster, the prophet of its 

deserve attention because they are the oldest part of t e 
present form, but more especially because they presen in 
language the more direct words of Zarathushtra himse . seem 

expressions of thought are combined into metrical stanzas ,- n 
to have served as texts embodying his teaching an an( j the 
Exhortation to follow Ormazd and his religion is their bur , ^ 

promise of a new order of things and a future rewar in t ^ e 

come, whereas ruin and destruction await those who are mis ^ ^ 
devil,or Ahriman, AngraMainyu, and Druj,literally Fase 
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Gathas are seventeen in number, and, like the Davidic psalms, they are 
divided into five groups. Their dialect differs somewhat from the rest 
of the Avesta, and they are very difficult to interpret; but they possess 
a special interest for a biblical student, owing to the points of likeness 
or resemblance which Zoroastrianism shows to Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity. 

It is to studying these Gathas that Professor Mills, of Oxford, has 
devoted the greater part of his life. In his exegesis he has rightly laid 
particular stress on the importance of the Asiatic commentaries found 
in the Pahlavi version and in the Sanskrit rendering of this latter, as 
well as in the Parsi-Persian paraphrase. The present metrical render¬ 
ing of Dr. Mills is in a measure an abridgment of his larger work on 
the Gathas published in 1892—94. From this he has culled the rhyth¬ 
mical version he made of the stanzas, and he has supplemented this by 
a word-for-word translation from the original Avestan, for the sake of 
comparison. As the Gathas are regarded as the most difficult compo¬ 
sitions in verse found in any Aryan literature, it is needless to say that 
specialists will differ widely on many points; but all will agree that 
Dr. Mills has done well to draw so much attention to the Pahlavi ver¬ 
sion which serves as a scholion. He might safely have followed this 
tradition, as embodied in the apocalyptic Pahlavi book Arda-I Viraf, and 
have seen a proper name in davas-cina , Ys. 31,10, as the anathematized 
Davands of the Arda-I Viraf, 32, 1, 5, the governor of three and thirty 
provinces who neglected his religious duties. It would also have been 
better not to depart from the traditional order of the Gathas, invert or 
rearrange them subjectively, especially in a work designed to be semi- 
popular in its presentation and intended for wider circulation among 
the Parsis. 


The lexical work to which attention is also called above will form, 
when completed, the third volume of Dr. Mills’s Study of the Five Zara- 
thushtrian Gathas . There are evidences enough of painstaking use of 
the Pahlavi again in the preparation of this special dictionary. The 
scope of the work is very comprehensive, and the task which the 
author has assigned himself is a heavy and laborious one. Kind 
wishes go with him for its successful fulfilment. It must be largely a 

labor of love. _ 

A. V. Williams Jackson. 


Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Biblical and Semitic Studies : Critical and Historical Essays 
by the Members of the Semitic and Biblical Faculty of Yale 
University. New York: Scribner, 1901. Pp. xii+330. 
$2.50, net . 

The papers contained in this volume are the outcome of the pro- 
ceedings of the Semitic and Biblical Club of Yale University. The 
present brief notice confines itself to the essays on Old Testament and 


Arabic themes. , 

The contribution of Professor E. L. Curtis, “The Tribes of Israel 
(pp. 3-37), deals with (1) the mention of the tribes in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, (2) the genealogical origin of the tribes, (3) the separate tribes, 
(4) the settlement of the tribes in Canaan. These themes are treated 
with the accuracy of statement and soberness of judgment character¬ 
istic of the author. On account of the necessity of dealing with a 

multitude of questions in small space, he has been obliged to conten 
himself for the most part with giving a summary of opinions. any 
readers will be disappointed at the meagerness of the assured resu . 
but for this the present condition of biblical science, an no 
author himself, is chiefly responsible. Here only a few of the mos 
important points of the discussion can be noted. As to sooxk 
information, “ the material found in the priestly writings ( 
Chronicles) can be almost entirely ignored. Its significance 1 
logical rather than historical” (p. $)• The deuteronom.c writings a 
of scarcely more value, since their “conception of the ear Y 0 . 

tion and life of Israel is of the same general nature as a 
priestly writings" (ibid.). It is from the legendary mae ec jj]iy 
tained in the prophetic narratives of the Hexateuch, an P 
from the Song of Deborah, the Blessing of Jacob, an 1 e , g\ 
Moses, that the history of Israel’s tribes must be constructed 1 PP- 5 - 
As to this tribal history, the twelve tribes were proba y ^ 
together as Israel in the time of David (p. 12)- J ac0 f n e0 ple, 
figure than Israel, which is the proper national name 0 . 

belonging originally, however, to the Northern King ono, j s 

represented especially by the tribe of Ephraim. Israe » acc an 

pre-eminently the father of Joseph. “Jacob actua y re P b . e j 

ancient tribe later incorporated or transmuted into srae • ^ ^ 

was either a tribe or a place in Palestine in the s * xt ® e ^ C j srae j } i s h- 
(p. 13). Isaac may originally have been “ Isaace ’ 1 * hist oricaI 
mael, Jezreel, etc. (p. 15). “The basis for the belie ^ than 

character of Abraham has always seemed sentimen a 
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scientific (p. 17). “The truth is that Abraham is too early in the 
genealogy to have any claim for historicity as a real person ” (p. 16). 
In connection with these remarks one might be tempted to cite 
the criterion of historicity suggested by the author on p. 32: “The 
story of the sojourn in Egypt seems to be too thoroughly imbedded 
in the Old Testament literature not to have some historical basis.” In 
all fairness, however, it must be admitted that it is easier to account 
for the popular fiction of an ancestral hero than for the rise and per¬ 
sistence of a belief in an epoch-making national event. 

In dealing with the origin and early history of the separate tribes, 
the author has fully availed himself of the suggestions that come from 
the Amarna tablets and the Egyptian monuments, e. g ., in the case of 
Asher (pp. 29 ff.). The whole discussion shows how much uncertainty 
still overhangs the times and places of Israel’s manifold beginnings. 
The same remark may be extended to apply to the settlement of the 
tribes in Canaan, which forms the last topic treated by the author. 
On the whole, he inclines to the view that the general Hebrew tradi¬ 
tion may be accepted, that “tribes came out of Egypt, sojourned and 
consolidated as worshippers of Yahwd in the pasture lands south of 
Judah, and then gained their territory east of the Jordan, .... 
whence they crossed to western Palestine, the first attempt having 
been made by Judah, Simeon, and Levi. The last two of these tribes, 
if not the three, suffered a defeat at Shechem, and they [then ?] 
turned southward and there dwelt quite by themselves. The second 
attempt, whose tradition underlies the story of the book of Joshua, was 
made by the other tribes, especially Joseph, Issachar, and Zebulon, 
and was more successful” (pp. 35 ff.). 

Of scarcely less importance for the great subject of the history of 
Israel is the timely and luminous contribution of Professors Kent and 
Sanders, “The Growth of Israelitish Law” (pp. 41-90). Fortunately 
this is a theme which may be treated with a large measure of certitude. 
The essential conditions are that we are able to distinguish, in the sur¬ 
viving codes and usages, between what is pre-Israelitish in origin, pro¬ 
ceeding from the long antecedent Semitic civilizations, what is due 


to the contemporary influence of neighboring peoples, and what is of 
independent native development. Now, the chief biblical value of 


oriental research is not so much that it has confirmed the Scripture 


narratives of later Hebrew history as that it has thrown light on the 
internal evolution of the people of Jehovah. It has shown us, with 
more or less clearness and fulness, what is specifically Babylonian or 
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Arabian or Canaanitish, and has thus made all the more evident what 
Israel owed to a special inspiration and revelation. Nay, it has 
brought us a long step farther toward a right apprehension of what 
inspiration and revelation really are. It is a conspicuous merit of this 
essay that it makes these distinctions fundamental. It sets forth (i) 
Israel’s original heritage of customs and laws; (2) influences which led 
to the revision and expansion of the law; (3) conditions before the 
establishment of the kingdom; (4) Israelitish law in the making; (5) 
the growth of the written law; (6) the growth of the oral law; (7) 
conclusions. 

We must take space to quote a sentence or two from the “ Conclu¬ 
sions ”(pp. 87-90), so as to indicate at least the drift of the discus- 


31 UU . 

“ The laws found in the Old Testament came, not from one author, but 
from a myriad ; not from one generation, but from not less than eig t cen 
turies of generations.” “ The prophets were the precursors and inspirers 0 
the law-makers.” “ The priests, as guardians of the sanctuary, teac er 
the people, judges of important causes, and the mouthpieces 0 a 
will, were the real law-makers of Israel.” “ Beginning at an ear y » 
primitive laws were attributed to Moses, precisely as prover s were 
uted to Solomon and psalms to David.” (The remainder of t is para ^ ^ 
is a splendid justification of the Mosaic “fiction. ) Later co es ’ , 
Deuteronomic, the Holiness legislation, and the Priestly Co e ’ wc * e . c 
privately, and existed for some time before they were su mi _ ^ 

nation.” “ While the Israelites retained ancient laws on t e s ^ 

they usually enforced those of the latest code whenever 
of the law regarding sacrifice) invalidated ancient custom and r gu ^ 

In the detailed discussions there is scarcely anything to e ce 
sured as inaccurate. It was twenty-five shekels (‘ hal a mma » 
not “fifty” (p. 66), that, according to ancient Babylonian a > 
band had to pay his divorced wife as an indemnity. IS 
mature to call the code to which this law belongs Sumena ^ 
and 66). Its linguistic usage is Semitic throughout, an a 
the “ Sumerian” form is a translation from the Babylonian. 

Professor C. C. Torrey contributes the last essay of ^ 

“The Mohammedan Conquest of Egypt and North Africa vP^ ^ 
330). It is a translation, with a few explanatory notes, o Egypt, 


..ofEgyp^ 

Arabic work of the ninth century A. D., written oy * . j an d 

Abu’l Q&sim ‘Abd-er-Rahm^n. The work itself is unpu ^ 
the present translation is made from the four manuscrip history* 
to exist. The extract constitutes about one-tenth of t e w 
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and treats of the fortunes of the Mohammedans in Egypt and North 
Africa between 642 and 705 A. D. 


University of Toronto. 


J. F. McCurdy. 


The New Testament portion of these studies is given to a discus¬ 
sion of the “Significance of the Transfiguration” and to an examina¬ 
tion of the “Argument and Doctrinal Relationship of Stephen’s 
Speech.” Both studies are worthy of careful consideration, not only 
because of the conclusions reached, but also as examples of critical 
method. Dr. Moulton prefaces his actual inquiry into the meaning of 
the transfiguration by a review of the accounts as given by each evan¬ 
gelist and in 2 Peter, and by a brief discussion of the several theories 
which have tried to explain the scene itself. Some facts of much 
interest and importance come to light in the presentation of the varia¬ 
tions of the different accounts, as, e. the differences of conception 
regarding the order and significance of the events on the mount, 
modifications consistent with the purpose of each writer. The author 
concludes rightly for the comparative originality of Mark, and gives us 
many suggestive comments in his estimate of variations. It is, however, 
in the discussion of the “ theories ” of the transfiguration scene that we 
are made to feel the real difficulties that center about this supreme 
hour in Christ’s later ministry. Was the transfiguration an objective 
reality, was it a vision, or are we to explain it as an apocalyptic con¬ 
struction, setting forth great realities in forms of the imagination ? 
The last theory has had strong seconding in German criticism, and 
with much plausible ingenuity it changes what the church has always 
looked upon as an actual experience in our Lord’s life into a structure 
of the imagination. Dr. Moulton’s own view, stated after a fair con¬ 
sideration of the themes referred to, is that the transfiguration had “ its 
place in the course of real history,” and that “ we are here in the 
domain of fact, and not in that of the imagination.” The third section 
of his discussion comes directly to his theme, the significance of the 
event, and this part of the essay is full, comprehensive, and satisfac¬ 
tory. The historical situation is given with marked clearness, and the 
necessity and purpose of the “ transcendent glory ” are equally well 

exhibited: 

What is primarily set forth in the transfiguration is the sanction given 
to Jesus by the Law and the Prophets in this dark and threatening hour of 
his ministry.There came a day which stood out from all others in this 
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northern sojourn when, in the mountain solitude, apart from all that could 
bind their hearts to earth, he unfolded to them the mystery of God s word. 
He showed to them that, along with the promise of the future realization of 
their noblest aspirations, there was also shadowed forth the impending suffer¬ 
ing of him who should come as the Messiah. 

In other words, the scene is critical in the development of the 
honored disciples. It belongs just where it is placed historically. It 
is a necessity of experience, not a later imaginative interpretation of 
experience. It both confirms and anticipates. It sets its seal to the 
reality of a suffering Messiah, and prefigures the glory to which that 
suffering should lead. The whole scene is thus “ primarily significant 
in marking the time and experience when this new conception first 
gained lodgment in the minds of the apostles. ,, 

The second paper, by Professor Bacon, can have but scant justice 
done it in the space at our disposal. Its keen analysis, broad learn¬ 
ing, and strong argumentative grasp make it a formidable criticism o 
the generally received view of Stephen’s speech. To begin with, this 
is not Stephen’s speech, “for he who places this splendid piece o 
rhetoric in the mouth of the proto-martyr looks forth himself upon a 
wider audience than Stephen’s.” Nor is it the composition o t e 
author of the Acts. The speaker is in line rather with the Alexan nan 
tradition. He takes the anti-Jewish Alexandrian point of view, an^ 
his whole line of argumentation comports with this. According 
Professor Bacon, the speech, as it is now placed, is not in its P r0 P*^ 
setting. Removing it, therefore, from its present forensic setting, * 
finds that it deals with three institutions: (i) the Abraharaic in en 
ance, K \ rjpovo / xCa ; (2) the Mosaic revelation, the Xoyux {wm, (3) 
Davidic presence of God in Zion, <r#aJvo>/Aa. The speaker, in his revi 
of the three periods of sacred history, has a twofold object, 712 
“ to prove that the institutions of the former dispensation were 
ultimate, but typical, foreshadowing those of the messianic age, 

(£) to prove that its theocratic leaders and prophets were ana ogo^ ^ 
types of the Messiah himself in their efforts for redemption, as 
in the rejection they suffered at the hands of the people. ^ 
entering upon the method of interpretation or argumentation ^ ^ 
guistic affinities of the section are carefully examined, and t , eS ^ 0( j e i 
is found to be of “the type of Hellenistic Greek framed on t e t0 
of the LXX.” Each division of the address is then looked ^ each 
discover its doctrinal conceptions and their literary affinities. 
case the conceptions and method of presentation are A exa 
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The effort to spiritualize the promise to Abraham from KXrjpovofjLta to 
Aarpcta, from a territorial to a religious sense, is characteristic of the 
Alexandrian writers” (p. 238). In 7 : 42, /. e. f in the second part of 
the speech — 

“ We have as sharp a distinction as in Barnabas and Justin between the 
Myta &rra originally delivered to Moses for the people in fulfilment of the 
promise, whose time for fulfilment had now come, that they should serve him 
in the appointed place, and the ceremonial law ” (p. 264). “ Our author agrees 
with the Clementine writer that the temple-building of Solomon was an act 
of tyrannous ambition, perverting a place of prayer into a display of royal 
magnificence. Herein he is followed, as we know, by Barnabas, etc.” 
(p. 272). 

These are but sentences taken from a carefully welded argu¬ 
ment which aims to prove that we have in this speech a kind of 
thinking and reasoning which lines up with the efforts of the great 
apologists, and which is inspired by Alexandria. A reply to all this 
involves a step-by-step consideration of the exegesis involved. The 
speech, according to Professor Bacon’s interpretation, cannot be his¬ 
torical, and in that assumption he is confronted by some of the best 
students of these very chapters of the Acts. Whether, however, one 
agrees with the conclusions of the paper or not, he must be grateful for 
the masterly, suggestive, and stimulating discussion which it offers. It 
compels one to examine once more this part of the Word, and one can 
but feel that the serious objection to all that is given us lies, not in the 
possible Alexandrianism of the speech, but in the doubt which is cast 
upon its historicity. 

James Stevenson Riggs. 

Auburn Theological Seminary, 

Auburn, N. Y. 


Old Testament History. By G. Woosung Wade. With three 
maps. London: Methuen, 1901. Pp. vi + 532. 6s. 

In this handy volume Dr. Wade surveys Old Testament history 
from the creation of the world to the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
including the Maccabean period for the sake of the book of Daniel. 
The author is clear in style, concise without meagerness or loss of 
vividness, and progressive in the development of his theme. He has 
a standpoint from which to view the Old Testament records, is ever 
conscious of that position, and consistently carries his general concep¬ 
tion through his work, interpreting, disposing, and relating his material 
in accordance with his opinion of the nature of his sources. He 
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discerns very little history in the book of Genesis, and regards the 
early narratives as naive conceptions. Beginning with the book of 
Exodus, he finds abundant historical material, very whit as much as, if 
not more than, does Kittel, and he often has a happy explanation of 
perplexing statements, situations, and events. In his treatment of the 
Hebrew records for the period subsequent to the descent into Egypt, 
he undertakes a series of reductions. The biblical narrative is relieved 
of the supernatural, and reduced as far as possible to the providential. 
The remnant of the supernatural, that refuses to yield to this process, is 
removed by the assumption that it is poetic description, or “providence 
magnified,” or tradition developed by the religious imagination. In 
the natural account thus secured uncertainties remain, due to the 
remoteness of the recorder from the events and to apparent conflict 
between the authorities. The attempt must, of course, be made to 
reduce uncertainty to certainty. This theory is thoroughly intelligible, 
and has its legitimate place in careful, scholarly criticism, provided 
that the investigator does not rule out the possibility of the super* 
natural in history—which Dr. Wade disclaims the intention of doing — 
but considers its attestations. Despite his disclaimer, the miraculous 
seems to be, in the mind of the author, always a condemnation of the 
• record ; and the method in general, as practiced by him, is rather too 
easy and its application too forceful. Apart from this, the author 
shows a certain weakness as a historian in his failure, after the elimina¬ 
tion of the supernatural, to sift the remaining material critically and 
separate the true history in his sources. He constantly leaves his readers 
to do what he should have done for them, or have assisted them in doing. 
Such clauses abound as “ probable on the whole,” “if the account has a 
historical foundation,” “ depicts more or less faithfully.” He impresses 
the attentive reader as giving narratives for what they are worth. 

It is interesting to notice that Dr. Wade interprets the Meneptah 
stele so far in accord with Dr. W. W. Moore as that he regards the 
attack upon the Israelites as made while they were at Kadesh. 

John D. Davis. 

Princeton, N. J. 

Israels Geschichte von Alexander dem Grossen bis HadrJAN- 
Von A. Schlatter. ( = “Reiche der alten Welt, a 

HI.) Calw und Stuttgart: Vereinsbuchhandlung, *9 
Pp. 342 . M. 3. 

The object of the historical series, “ Reiche der alten Welt, is 
“ present chiefly those states of antiquity which are of especial interes 
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to readers of the Bible.” Certainly the period of the history of Israel 
treated in the present volume is of extreme interest to the specialist 
and layman alike, for directly out of the life and thought of this period, 
as modern New Testament criticism has come to recognize fully, grew 
primitive Christianity and the thoughts and tendencies mirrored in the 
New Testament. Unfortunately, however, the author has not succeeded 
in adapting his history to the needs of the general reader; for not only 
has he failed to present things lucidly and in their proper sequence 
and perspective, but and herein lies the most serious objection to 
the book—instead of aiming principally to give the results already 
securely established, or, in default of such, to state the most probable 
theories, the book contains a number of wild conjectures and ground¬ 
less hypotheses, and these stated in such a way that the general reader 
does not suspect the existence of any other theory on the point in 
question. Obvious legends, too, are treated as authentic history, and, 
on the other hand, significant facts are passed over entirely, or are not 
given due prominence. The result of all this is that the picture pre¬ 
sented of the period is, in many respects, unreliable, even fantastic. A 
few examples will be necessary to illustrate this. In the sketch of 
Simeon b. Shetach (pp. 115-19), which is based altogether on 
rabbinical legends, the statement of the Mishnah that “ Simeon b. 
Shetach had had eighty women hanged in Ashkelon, in one day” is 
accepted as authentic, together with the comments of the Talmud on 
the alleged occurrence, although the mere fact that Ashkelon was a 
Greek town, and that the Jerusalem Synhedrium could therefore have 
had no jurisdiction over the Jewish community there, shows that no 
historical worth can be attached to the narrative. Regarding the 
period in which Judea was governed by Roman procurators, it is stated 
that “ the rabbis [sic /] expressly reserved for themselves the right of 
inflicting capital punishment upon such as seduced the community ” 
(p. 223); the account of Jesus* condemnation given in the gospels, 
however, shows that, even in such a case, the power of sentencing to 
death rested in the hands of the procurators. Schlatter regards the 
Jewish Hellenists Demetrius and Aristeas as contemporaries, because 
they “were that according to the legend about the origin of the Greek 
Bible ” (our author coolly disregarding the fact that the Aristeas letter 
refers only to the translation of the Pentateuch, see p. 47); for, he 
argues, Demetrius and Aristeas of the Aristeas letter are, in very fact, 
no others than the two Hellenistic historians, inasmuch as, in the 
legend, the two “that exploited the Bible” are represented “as having 
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translated it and as having related ” about the translation, respectively. 
Demetrius, later, “ became confused with the Demetrius famed among 
the Greeks of the time of the first Ptolemy,” and then “ Aristeas had to 
become a heathen too.” That “ the legend ascribes the greater glory to 
Demetrius, and not to Aristeas,” would go to show that “the work’ of 
the former was “ the older and more celebrated ” (p. 35)* A number 
of such examples of fanciful conjectures being represented as self- 
evident facts might be enumerated. In representing the influence of 
Hellenism on the intellectual life of late Judaism, Schlatter goes so far 
as to assume such influence even when the dependence upon or the 
natural development out of older Old Testament ideas is clearly 
evident. For instance, he finds that the explanation in Daniel of the 
seventy years of Jeremiah as meaning seventy year-weeks, shows 
both the Pythagorean “ idea of number as the key to all things and 
the significance attached to the number ^ in the Pythagorean physics 
(p. 83); and the description of God in the apocalypse of Abraham as 
“immeasurable fire” (in reality it is the heavenly throne which is so 
described) he traces back to the influence of the Stoic philosop y 
(pp. 173 and 269), although the dependence upon Ezekiel I and upon 
the corresponding description in the Ethiopian book of Eno is 
unmistakable. The author even maintains that the “ Rabbinat [ s 
name for “scribism”] had its roots in Hellenism ” (pp- II0 > 6 1 

Moses Buttenwieser. 

Hebrew Union College, 

Cincinnati, O. 


Einleitung in die BOcher des Alten Testaments. Vo 
Wolf Wilhelm Baudissin. Leipzig : Hirzel, 190 • £ 

xviii + 834, with indices of Scripture references, s 
and of persons. M. 14. 

This volume differs from the ordinary German book in not ^8 
abbreviations for the pentateuchal documents, and in re e £ a 10 ^ 
Scripture references to the margin. The author does not ex P e ^ 
strength in combating the views of others, but presents his^^. cess ion 
and fully. He occupies a position in regard to the age an , by 
of the documents in the Pentateuch quite different from t a 
the majority of Old Testament critics, and of which f^ ann ^ 
given indications in earlier writings. In this respect 1 
found in Baudissin a worthy successor. , j Dtr0 . 

The author first gives a brief survey of the field of ener 
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duction ” (pp. 1-54), in which he furnishes a sketch of the history of 
Old Testament introduction, the form and transmission of the Old 
Testament, the canon, and the text. In this treatment there is not 
much that is new, though all is well arranged. Passing now to the 
Pentateuch, he considers E the oldest writer, and so earlier than Y. 
He affirms that E is far simpler in his mode of narration than Y, hence 
betrays greater age, and is nearer the head-sources of the legends of 
the patriarchal period. E is less influenced by Amos and Hosea than 
Y. He assigns Y to the first half of the eighth century and E to a 
slightly earlier period. LH was written before the exile, and the com¬ 
mand to slay at one sanctuary must be from a pre-deuteronomic age. 
In like manner Baudissin sees evidence of a pre-exilic period in the 
warnings against Canaanitish idolatry, especially against the worship 
of Moloch, but he thinks there is no doubt that LH is younger than 
the Book of the Covenant (Exod. 20 : 23—23 :19), which was written 
at the beginning of the eighth century, or in the ninth. 

The book of Deuteronomy, composed of various parts, was ascribed 
to Moses with the knowledge that he was not its author, in order to 
secure currency for ideas which were characteristic of the Jeremianic 
age. Baudissin does not speak of it as a “pious fraud,” but evidently 
his view of the method by which it was promulgated does not differ 
essentially from that expressed by Kuenen. Critics sometimes do not 
distinguish sufficiently between the oriental and the occidental type of 
mind in the matter of authorship. It would be quite possible for an 
oriental writer, who was familiar with the Tordth , known as “Moses,” 
to be unconscious of radically modifying the ancient ideas and usages 
which he employed as his materials. The idea of meum and tuum in 
literary work among orientals is at a minimum. With such a habit of 
mind the deliberate intention to deceive or to take advantage of a 
great name may well have been absent. All legal usage was known 
as “ Moses; ” each writer, therefore, would consider his interpretation 
of law as entirely in accordance with the great lawgiver, as embodying 
his very words. 

Baudissin nowhere exhibits a trace of a tone which rejoices in the 
perplexities of the traditional school. It is interesting to see that he 
claims that the Tordth of PC are pre-deuteronomic, and that the para¬ 
graph in Deuteronomy about the preparation of Moses for his death 
clearly originated in PC. 

Whatever may be thought of Baudissin’s argumentation, it seems 
clear that much ancient usage must be embodied in PC, so that we are 
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not to suppose that the origin of many of the laws is post-exilic. The 
reviewer counsels caution, in view of his studies among Arabs and 
Syrians, in holding that we have abrupt changes in the Tordth of 
ancient Israel which would thus be the product of a few generations. 

Baudissin’s personal discussion of the various books seems to be 
unusually full; e. g.> he devotes thirty-four pages to the book of 
Daniel. The work seems to be designed for the practical purpose of 
aiding students in their mastery of the subject of Old Testament intro¬ 
duction, and for this purpose it is to be highly commended. 

Samuel Ives Curtiss. 

The Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Moses and the Prophets. By Milton S. Terry. New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1901. Pp. 198. $ 1 . 

The object of this book by Professor Terry, according to the 
preface, is “ to furnish a much-needed statement of some of the rights 
and reasons of modern biblical criticism.” It 44 aims to b t constructive 
and conservative ,” the preface further declares. 

A brief 44 introductory ” section treats of the formation of the Old 
Testament canon. Chap. 1, “ Divine-Human Lawgiving,” deals with 
the composite character and the different codes of the Pentateuch, 
presenting well and briefly the reasons for thinking that the Penta¬ 
teuch was a gradual growth, only completed after the exile. In chap. 
2, 44 Books of Prophetic History,” our author discusses the character 
and the mode of composition of the books of Joshua, Judges, Samue, 
and Kings ; then calls attention to their most notable characters, an 
points out their principal lessons. In chap. 3, “ Books of Prophetic 
Oracles,” no attempt is made to set forth the contents and character 
of all 14 those books of prophecy which preserve for us the words 0 
the great Hebrew seers,” but certain selected books, which “best rep 
resent the distinctive types of prophecy,” are considered, and t eir 
contents and chief lessons are presented to the reader. These 00 
are those of Amos, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. In chap. 4> “ Compilation* 
of Prophetic Oracles,” the unity of the books of Isaiah and Zechari 
is discussed, and the reasons are clearly and, in the main, happiy> 
given which have induced many students of these books to cone u 
that each of them is a collection of prophecies by more than on^ 
author. During the discussion of this chapter Professor Terry se ^ 
to show that the references made by Jesus and the New Testame 
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writers to the books of the Old Testament, in connection with their 
citations from them, do not give us ground for concluding that the 
authorship of these books has been authoritatively determined. Criti¬ 
cism has, therefore, a right to seek to determine by relevant evidence 
this question. Nor can anything of value be lost from any book of 
the Bible by a correct determination of the matters of authorship and 
date, but very much will be gained for a right understanding and 
appreciation of the book. In chap. 5, 44 Parabolic Prophecy,” it is 
claimed that the books of Jonah and Daniel are shown by their con¬ 
tents not to be historically true; but the first is a prophetic parable, 
and the second an “ idealistic ” narrative. By both of these literary 
forms, however, important religious truths are taught; and it is for 
criticism to determine the literary form which has been used. Finally, 
in an 44 Appendix,” there are given answers of representative educators 
in relation to the question whether the New Testament references to 
the Old Testament books commit our Lord or his apostles to an 
authoritative judgment about the authorship or the historical char¬ 
acter of these books. 

In all these ways Professor Terry endeavors to make it evident 
that there are rights and reasons belonging to modern biblical criti¬ 
cism— the higher criticism—on account of which it may justly claim 
a place in the true and proper study of the Bible. The argument is 
presented in a popular form, so that any reader of ordinary intelligence 
and education may easily understand it; but the book is the work of 
a scholar, and shows a scholar’s knowledge of the subjects discussed. 
It cannot fail to give to those for whom it is designed, the Christian 
public at large, a better idea of the real character of the higher criti¬ 
cism, and of the nature of the results which it does and, on the other 
hand, does not seek to secure. 

It should be said, however, that chap. 3, “Books of Prophetic 
Oracles,” valuable as is its presentation of the nature of the prophetic 
literature, does not contribute anything to the author’s aim to show 
the rights and reasons of the higher criticism, and is therefore some¬ 
what out of harmony with the other chapters of the book. This 
imperfection, however, if it is an imperfection, is one of form, and not 
of substance. 

S. Burnham. 

Colgate University. 
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Eine Jakobitische Einleitung in den Psalter. In Verbindung 
mit zwei Homilien aus dem grossen Psalmenkommentar des 
Daniel von Salah. Zum ersten Male herausgegeben, fiber* 
setzt und bearbeitet von G. Diettrich. Giessen : Ricker’* 
sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1901. Pp. xlvii + 167. M. 6.50. 

The “ Introduction” is printed from a unique MS. in the posses¬ 
sion of Professor Harris, of Cambridge University, which was written 
in 1754 A. D. and contains in addition a commentary on the Psalms. 
The latter is identified by Diettrich as a shorter recension of the work 
of Daniel of Salah (Wright, Syriac Literature , pp. 159 f.); the abridg¬ 
ment dates from 1264-86; it is independent of an older abridgment 
alluded to by Wright, ibid. The evidence furnished by the Harris 
MS. leads Diettrich to assume that introduction and commentary were 
copied from separate sources. The author of the introduction cannot 
be ascertained; he lived between the tenth and twelfth century. The 
work contains much that is interesting, especially on liturgical matters; 
its aim is practical. It is certainly not to be placed on a level with a 
modern or, as Diettrich strangely expresses himself, “ a Protestant 
introduction. The anti-Nestorian position of the author is evidenced 
by the emphasis placed on allegorical interpretation ; it may be still 
more specifically defined as the genuinely Syrian position within 
monophysite theology, as is shown by the preference given the Peshitta 
above the other translations of the Old Testament, notably the Septua* 
gint. Appended are the two first homilies from the greater commen 
tary of Daniel of Salah (MS. British Museum Add. i 7 » l8 7 )- Diettri 
hopes that some scholar may be induced to publish the entire com 
mentary from the MSS. in London and Rome. Let us hope that 
Diettrich himself will be the editor. 

Max L. Margolis. 

University of California, 

Berkeley, Calif. 


The Life and Work of the Redeemer. By various au 0 ' 
Illustrated. London : Cassell & Co., Ltd.; New or 
Dutton & Co., 1901. Pp. 340. $ 2, net. 

The editor of the Quiver in an introductory note explains th 
genesis and the character of this book. It is the outgrowth of a sen^ 
of articles written at his suggestion by some of the leading devotion^ 
writers of England and America; it is thus avowedly a series of ev0 ^ 
meditations or homilies, rather than a contribution to biography or 
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biblical theology. Of the twelve authors, five are eminent officials in 
e Anglican church ; five are well-known preachers and teachers of 
England and Scotland outside the Church of England ; the remaining 
two are Americans. It is impossible to pass a general criticism on a 
book so varied in its character and in its critical attitude as this one ; 
the chapters would have to be treated each by itself. In some of them 
the practical meditations are evidently derived from an objective con¬ 
sideration of the gospel record; some show dependence rather on 
conceptions which have been imported from other sources. Some 
seek to form our ideals by bringing them under the influence of Jesus ; 
some seek to deepen our devotion to Jesus by exhibiting his conform¬ 
ity to our ideals. In not a few instances historic or homiletic imagi¬ 
nation has carried an author beyond the limits of probability in his 
effort to picture vividly the scenes under contemplation. The reading 
of the book by believers will quicken devotion and enthusiasm for 
their Lord. It will not answer many questions for the inquiring. It 
doubtless made this no part of its aim. The articles which are fullest 
of value for the student of the life of Jesus are Dr. Lyman Abbott’s on 
Jesus Christ as a Missionary;” Dr. James Stalker’s on “ The Betrayal 
of Christ ’ his companion chapter on the “Denial ’’ is fanciful and 
overdrawn; Principal Fairbairn’s on “The Cross and Passion;” and 
Dr. Alexander McLaren's on “ The Resurrection.” The proofreading 
has been rather carelessly done. 


The University of Rochester, 
Rochester. N. Y. 


Rush Rhees. 


The Annotators of the Codex Bez^e. With some Notes on 
Sortes Sanctorum. By J. Rendel Harris. Cambridge: 
The University Press; London: Clay & Sons, 1901. Pp. 
184, 2 plates. 6s. 

Here is the famous Codex Bezx (D) of the gospels and the Acts 
again made the subject of a careful study by a renowned scholar, who 
had already published another study on it (1891, Texts and Studies , 
Vol. II). it is not Professor Harris’s intention to clear up the main 
point of interest, namely, the origin of the many peculiar readings of 
D, especially in Luke and Acts. We may, indeed, as I think, safely 
assume that Clericus’s solution of this problem alone answers all its 
conditions, viz.: Luke had written his Acts (and gospel) not once 
but twice, and D is, together with Irenseus of Lyons and many others, 
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a witness for one of these two forms, probably the form in which 
Luke had written his books for the Romans. But even those who 
(like Professor Harnack) oppose this view are nevertheless compelled 
by the close agreement between D and Irenaeus to carry the origin of 
the form in D back to the outset of the second century. At that time, 
not long after Luke, somebody (according to the said eminent scholar) 
remodeled the Acts with great liberty, being anxious to repress the 
aspirations of women, which had been tolerated during the first years 
of the church. He therefore changed in Acts 19:25 Luke’s order 
IIptcrKiAAa #cal *A#cu\as to *A#tuAas #ca! IIpt<rK(AAa (D, etc.). 

Now, Beza himself gives in his codex the statement that it had 
come from the monastery of St. Irenaeus at Lyons. Of course, having 
been written in the sixth century, it cannot be the copy of Irenaeus, 
but perhaps a remote descendant of it. A Gallic origin, at least, was 
formerly maintained for D by Harris himself, who now inclines 
abandon his former opinion and to accept the assertion of some 
Oxford scholars, that it was written in Italy. How can this be ascer 
tained ? Only by dint of such vast and manifold learning as Professor 
Harris is master of ; for the way leads into the obscurest perio s 0 
church history and into the history of paganism dying out an pa J 
absorbed into Christian ritual; moreover, a linguist’s learning is 
required, both in Romance languages and in mediaeval and mo 
Greek; and, last not least, the “ Sortes” come in, calling for a stu y 
pagan and Christian superstition. The MS. bears the traces ° a 
twenty possessors or readers, the so-called “ annotators. e Y 
mostly in Greek, although the codex itself is bilingual, an an ^ 
the ecclesiastical lessons for each Sunday or feast of a saint, an ^ 
(at the margin of Mark) a number of oracles (the Sortes ) ^ 

use of pious and, at the same time, inquisitive readers, who go ^ ^ 
to their questions by a combination of the oracle (the sor ^ arr j s 
instance, fitra Stica yjitpas yCvtrcu) with the sacred text. Pro ^ ss ° 
tries by all possible means to ascertain the locality where t e 
annotations may have been written, and comes to the resu . ^ 
above. Can we adopt his view ? At least not with greater 
than the author himself exhibits. The book is extreme y in ^ 
and, moreover, well written. The reader profits in learning ^ 
at the same time, amused; but, as for the matter at ^ SSU ^' °, s f au lt; 
rather bewildered than enlightened. This is not the aut or 
he has done his best, and “ his best ” means very much in l ^ ASS 

Halle, Germany. 
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Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristenthums. Ill, 
I: Untersuchungen iiber den Brief des Paulus an die Romer . 
Von Friedrich Spitta. G&ttingen : Vandenhoeck & Rup- 
recht, 1901. Pp. 193. M. 5. 

The fact that scholars, irrespective of their dogmatic position, still 
differ regarding the purpose, the integrity, and the readers of the 
letter to the Romans, is Professor Spitta’s justification for this volume. 
He presents certain novelties in explaining the structure of the letter, 
but at the same time claims that the best previous investigators have 
prepared the way for his conclusions. 

Briefly stated, his position is this : The epistle to the Romans con¬ 
sists of two letters, a longer, complete one, and a shorter, incomplete 
one. The letter is made up of chaps. 12:1—15:7 and 16:1-20. This 
shorter letter, which presupposes an acquaintance with the Roman 
church, was written after the imprisonment spoken of in Acts 28:30. 
In view of Acts 16:16, it is thought that Paul was making a general 
tour of the gentile churches when he wrote the letter. Since the first 
Roman imprisonment was not later than the spring of 63, and since the 
letter in its references to rulers makes no allusion to the Neronian 
persecution, its composition is to be placed in the period 63-64 A. D. 
To this period we are also led by the fact that 1 Peter is dependent 
upon this short letter, and 1 Peter antedates the Neronian persecution. 

Spitta’s view of the longer of the two letters that constitute our 
epistle to the Romans is still more novel. Starting from the difficulty 
of determining whether the readers were Jews or gentiles, he reaches 
the conclusion that this letter (1 Romans) is an adaptation to gentile 
Christians of a writing intended for believing Jews. The object of 
this writing was to justify his preaching to the gentiles a free gospel. 

It belongs in the time when Paul was founding the gentile church. 
The most important additions to this writing for Jewish believers are 
chaps. 11:11-36 and 15:8-13. 

Spitta’s hypothesis of 2 Romans plainly has more to commend it 
than has the hypothesis that 1 Romans is an adaptation of an earlier 
writing which was intended for Jewish Christians. It seems, however, 
questionable whether the phenomena which he seeks to explain are 
really as difficult as are the hypotheses which he offers for their 
explanation. The book is a good specimen of acute and minute lit¬ 
erary analysis, and contains many significant remarks on the origin 
of Romans entirely apart from its main contention. 

George H. Gilbert. 

Northampton, Mass. 
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International Handbooks to the New Testament. Edited by 
Orello Cone, D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1 

The Epistles to the Hebrews, Ephesians, and Philemon; the 
Pastoral Epistles ; the Epistles of James, Peter, and Jude, 
Together with a Sketch of the History of the Canon of 
the New Testament. By Orello Cone. 1901. Pp. 396. $2 . 

The series, of which this is the third volume, is intended “to 
meet the wants of the general reader, and at the same time present 
the results of the latest scholarship and the most thorough critical 
investigation.” Particular stress is laid, in the general preface, on the 
purpose of the writers to be free from dogmatic prepossessions. Pos¬ 
sibly there are prepossessions other than those usually called dogmatic, 
which have not been so sedulously avoided, but this is a matter in 
which even reviewers are liable to err. Those who have read Dr. 
Cone’s earlier books, Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity , The 
Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations , and Paul: the Man , the Mis¬ 
sionary and the Teacher , will not need to have his point of view in the 
present volume explained, or the methods by which its conclusions 
have been reached. 

The probable dates assigned to ten out of the eleven New Testa¬ 
ment documents mentioned in the title above are as follows: 

Hebrews, "between A. D. 80 and 90.” 

Colossians, " at the end of the first century or in the first half of the 
second.” 

Ephesians, later than Colossians, "possibly as late as A. D. 14°* 

The epistles to Timothy and Titus, "between A. D. 118 and 140- 

James, " in the early years of the second century.” 

First Peter, " in the first decade of the second century.” 

Second Peter, " as late as the middle of the second century." 

Jude, " in the second century, but before 2 Peter.” 

Philemon alone is considered to be from the hand of the apostle Paul. 

In the successive “ Expositions ” there is much excellent work. 
The notes on terms and sentence-connection are helpful and to the 
point. The chief defect, in the judgment of the present reviewer, is 
that the critical process absorbs too much attention. A book like this, 
intended for the general reader, should mainly occupy itself with inter 
pretation. One notices, particularly in the epistle to the Ephesians, 
this disproportionate emphasis of the critical element. Admit, if we 
must, that it is not from Paul, but from a Christian of the second cen 

*See this Journal, Vol. V (1901), pp. 148-50. 
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tury; admitting also the defects of style referred to in the introduction, 
here is certainly a notable writing that has left its stamp upon the 
religious life and literature, not to say the doctrinal thought, of all the 
subsequent centuries. As such, it is entitled to a really appreciative 
interpretation, with less attention to what is, and is not, Pauline, and 
more effort to show to the reader, at its best, the work of this unknown 
writer. Literary critics like Coleridge, theologians like Sabatier, have 
recognized the sublimity of its conceptions, the coherence and vigor of 
its logical grasp. An eternal purpose, progressively realized in history, 
the universal church as the organic expression of the new life imparted 
to the race by an exalted Christ, the glimpse of 
.... one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves 

—whatever view be taken as to the historical or metaphysical validity of 
these conceptions, they have a moral value sufficient to justify special 
effort on the part of the interpreter to set them forth with vividness 
and force. 

The historical sketch of the New Testament canon which closes the 
volume is substantially an abridgment of the second chapter in Gospel 
Criticism , Dr. Cone’s earlier work, widely known and quoted among 
biblical scholars. “ Fourth century,” in the last paragraph on p. 356, 
was, of course, meant to be “first century.” 

Wm. Arnold Stevens. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


St. Paul and the Roman Law, and Other Studies on the Origin 
of the Form of Doctrine. By W. E. Ball. New York. 
Imported by Scribner, 1901. Pp. x + 218. $1.50,^/. 

The essay which gives this volume its main title treats of St. Paul s 
metaphorical use of terms derived from the Roman law of adoption, 
inheritance, and guardianship. The author finds in Rom. 8: 1 4 " 1 ^ 
and Gal. 4:4-7 allusions to the Roman ceremony of adoption, which 
differed from that of sale into slavery only in the substitution of the 
word “ son ” for the word “ slave; ” and to the function of the witnesses 
in the Roman adoption, who testified that the word son a 
actually been used. The metaphor “ heirs of God ” is referred, not 
to Hebrew, but to Roman heirship, by which all children shared alike 
and were regarded as heirs from their birth and as copartners wi 
the father, in right, though not in possession, during his 1 eti 
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The double meaning of SiaOrjKT), “ covenant ” and “ testament,” is 
explained by the fact that the Roman will was a contract inter vivos. 
^vaBrjKji is a covenant, but a covenant relating to an inheritance; it is 
a testament, but in the sense of a contract by which a bequest is made. 
In Gal. 4 : 1-2 the “ tutors and governors ” are the Roman guardian 
and his steward. The guardian of the nation, the Mosaic law, holds 
absolute sway until the advent of the Messiah, as the guardian did dur¬ 
ing the minority of the child. Dr. Ball’s lucid and convincing use 
of well-known features of the Roman law, in the explanation of diffi¬ 
culties in the Pauline epistles, illustrates the value of a knowledge of 
civil jurisprudence in the first century on the part of interpreters of 
the New Testament. 

Under the title “ Roman Law in Church Formularies ” the author 
shows that the form of contract known as stipulatio has been imitated in 
the baptismal service and in the office of matrimony. In the essay on 
“ Roman Law in Ante-Nicene Theology ” he traces the use of the 
word persona in reference to the Trinity back to Tertullian, who used 
the term in its legal sense, as denoting, not the individual as such, but 
the particular status or condition of the individual. In “ St. John and 
Philo Judaeus ” the limits of the evangelist’s indebtedness to Philo are 
defined with much exactness. “ New Testament Quotations from (1) 
Canonical, (2) Deutero-Canonical, and (3) Uncanonical Scripture is 
an interesting study. Among passages quoted from the Septuagint, 
interpolations, mistranslations, and intentional variations from the 
Hebrew text are recognized. Quotations from the book of Eno 
are treated most fully. The use of the phrase “ Son of man, in 
Enoch, with reference to the Messiah, suggests to Dr. Ball the possi 
bility that Jesus, in applying that title to himself, is to be understoo as 

asserting his messiahship rather than his humanity. 

Henry F. Burton. 


The University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Die Einsetzung der heiligen Eucharistie in ihrerurspr 
lichen Form, nach den Berichten des Neuen Testamen. 
kritisch untersucht von Wilhelm Berning. Munster 1. 
Aschendorff, 1901. Pp. viii + 260. M. 5. 

This volume is critical in form, dogmatic inspirit. Thus, e - Z ’ 
it seeks to restore the original text of the report of the Lord s upp® > 
not only the original Greek, but also the Aramaic back of the ree , 
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but, at the same time, the author thinks it “self-evident that he who 
does not regard Christ as true God must reject the literal interpreta¬ 
tion of the words of institution.” 

The book enters the domain of the higher and the lower criticism, 
discussing questions of authorship and of the originality of various 
texts, which it does with ability, but it enters this domain of criticism 
under heavy bonds. The Roman Catholic doctrine of the eucharist is 
tacitly regarded as above criticism. The volume is rather a critical 
apology for the Catholic doctrine than a critical study of the text. 

Dr. Berning’s positions may be briefly illustrated. Thus he decides 
against the reading of Codex I in Luke 22:19, 20. The shorter text 
(favored by Westcott and Hort) is regarded as a copyist’s abbreviation. 

Dr. Berning leaves us in doubt as to what Paul received from the 
Lord in regard to the supper. At one time he says that “Paul 
received from the exalted Savior the facts on which the teachings, 
and therewith also the significance of the holy eucharist, are based ; ” 
and, again, he speaks of “ the dogmatic teachings and facts concerning 
the holy eucharist which Paul received,” and distinguishes from these 
the exact knowledge of the separate parts of the ordinance and the 
verbal report.” 

The author regards it as certain that Jesus explicitly commanded 
the repetition of the supper. 

The surest witnesses of the apostolic form are Matthew and Mark. 
Luke s report is of secondary value. The four oldest liturgies are 
thought to have some confirmatory value in determining the original 
text. 

The words of 1 Cor. 11:25, “This do,” are held to contain the 
apostle’s authorization to present the same “sacrifice” which Jesus 
presented. 

These details may sufficiently illustrate the character of the book 
before us. It should, however, be added that Dr. Berning’s work is 
free from all polemic against Protestantism. Its tone throughout is 
sober and dignified. 

George H. Gilbert. 

Northampton, Mass. 


New Tales of Old Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1901. Pp. 348. 
Illustrations. $5 net . 

In his Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries , and in 
Pagan and Christian Rome , Signor Lanciani has already shown what 
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can be done with Roman topography and Roman remains, as themes 
for popular lectures and essays of the better class. The author's splen¬ 
did enthusiasm for his subject, his intimate familiarity with all the 
minutiae of archaeological discoveries at Rome, and the literary skill 
that manifests itself in picturesqueness of phrase and in the vtvida vis 
of his narrative, make a rare combination in these days when, on the 
one hand, the term “popular,” as applied to an essay or a lecture, so 
often opens up a vista of superficiality and even of ignorance, while, on 
the other, so many of the truly erudite, overloading their treatises with 
learned quotation and recondite reference, have ceased to be interest¬ 
ing because they feared to be popular. 

The book before us has all the good qualities of its predecessors. 
Yet, excellent as it is, many of the theories advanced are hardly sub¬ 
stantiated by the evidence adduced. There are few scholars who wil 
not feel that the author, when he claims (p. 12) that the Heroon 
Romuli in the Forum is “the joint offering of all the elements 0 t e 
Roman population dwelling on the Septimontium after their ama ga 
mation into one body by Numa and Servius,” is somewhat dogmatic. 
Nor can it be said with certainty that “ the small figurines of clay, bone, 
bronze, and amber found in the layer of votive offerings are rea ^ v£ ^ 
dyoX/xara—images of the dead—indicative of human sacrifices, 
whole question of human sacrifice among the Romans is an exce 
ingly obscure one, and the stiffness of the figures is due rat er 0 ^ 
crudity of primitive art than to any desire on the part of t e ar 

represent the dead. p ,1 ” is 

The chapter entitled “The Truth about the Grave of St. a 
still more open to criticism. The account given tends to be dmus '' 
is not at any time convincing. It is, of course, true that urc e ^ 
often dedicated to saints whose names bore some resem ^ nse . 
of the pagan deities to whom the buildings had origina y & rg 
crated. Many examples of this are at hand: temples 0 Juju 
dedicated to St. Jovinus or Juvenalis, temples of Saturn 0 ^ ^ 

ninus, temples of Apollo to St. Apollinaris, etc. But sure y, ^ 
on this any connection between the Basilica Pauli Apos 0 j s 
the walls and the Basilica Paulli (Basilica ^Emilia) in t e 
hardly within the range of probability, and to see there any' 1 ^ 

that the former was in part constructed out of materia 
the latter implies a sadly astigmatic archaeological vision. ^ n 0 {\ c e, 
In the section devoted to the worship of Diana of emi, 
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curiously enough, is taken of Frazer’s 
vival of a form of tree-worship. 

The University of Chicago. 


theory of the ritual as the sur- 
Gordon Laing. 


Life and Letters in the Fourth Century. By Terrot 

Reaveley Glover. Cambridge: University Press, 1901. 
Pp. xvi + 398. 1 os. 

Only a few of the Christian writers of the fourth century are widely 
read, while the pagan authors of that period are scarcely known even 
by name. This is owing, perhaps, to the absence in that age of those 
heroic and uplifting elements which always attract, and to the presence 
of those elements of decay which always repel. Knowing, in general, 
that it was a century of civil discord, of cruel misrule, of Gothic inva¬ 
sion, of social unrest and religious rancor, of exhaustion in art, litera¬ 
ture, and philosophy, of a secularized church and a collapsing empire, 
incentives to further inquiry and acquaintance are weakened and well- 
nigh destroyed. It is to the life and literature of this sterile and dying 
age that Professor Glover solicits our attention. At the outset the 
odds are against him, but apathy and prejudice cannot withstand his 
kindly persuasions. The life of the fourth century had many phases. 
There were forces and tendencies at work whose influence was strongly 
felt in both the pagan and Christian worlds. Their interplay and 
effect can be best illustrated by a critical study of “the lives and writ¬ 
ings of a series of typical men.” The age itself is depicted, and the 
modern student is brought into immediate and living relations with 
those times, in the careers of representative historians, poets, philoso¬ 
phers, rhetoricians, and public functionaries, such as Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, Julian, Symmachus, Claudian, Synesius, and as many more. 
While the book is thus biographical in form, it is not biography in any 
superficial and aimless sense that is here presented. We are made 
to see the real import of these lives, their bearing on the age, and 
their illustrative value. An inlook is given us from the very sources 
into the narrow, dogmatic, fanatical, arrogant, persecuting, and utterly 
unchristlike character of the Christianity of that age, and also into the 
inherent weakness of paganism, its lack of union, independence, and 
moral influence, and its utter unfitness to bring either comfort or life 
to an unhappy and dying world. On neither the Christian nor the 
pagan side were the conditions wholly bad, and the elements of good and 
of worth, of pathos and of power, are not left unnoticed. These critical 
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biographical studies throw a flood of light into regions that were 
hitherto obscure, and are an exceedingly valuable contribution to our 
understanding of both pagan and Christian society in the Roman 
empire in the fourth century. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 


The Ministry of Grace. Studies in Early Church History 
with Reference to Present Problems. By John Words¬ 
worth. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1901. Pp. 
xxiv + 488. £3. 

By way of introduction the first hundred pages are devoted to bib¬ 
liographical notices of ancient church orders, kalendars, and liturgies. 
The first three chapters trace the gradual unfolding of the major and 
minor orders of clergy—the bishop, presbyter, deacon, subdeacon, 
acolyte, exorcist, reader, etc. The fourth and fifth chapters treat of 
asceticism and celibacy, and the ministry of widows, presbyteresses, dea¬ 
conesses, and virgins. The last three chapters describe the origin and 
development of the holy days of the church — Easter, Lent, Pentecost, 
Christmas, Epiphany, and the festivals of the blessed Virgin, the saints, 
apostles, martyrs, confessors, etc. 

While The Ministry of Grace traverses much the same ground as 
the well-known works of Hooker, Bingham, Pelliccia, and Duchesne, 
to all of which the author acknowledges his indebtedness, it differs 
from them in that it seeks “to sift what is really catholic and perma¬ 
nent .... from what is local and transitory,” and in that through 
out it is written with special reference to present problems in the 
Anglican church. The bishop’s mood is amiable. He writes in an 
irenic spirit. In his own communion, moderates will feel that he has 
sought the happy mean, but extremists will feel that too much has 
been conceded or that too much is still retained. Outside the bishop s 
communion his book will possess chiefly an antiquarian interest. 
Among people not fettered by tradition and antiquity the wonder wi 
be that the mooted points propounded and discussed in these pages 
can seem to serious minds of present significance and vital moment 
Remembering the distracted state of the Anglican church on grace an ^ 
its due and proper ministry, and noting that most of these stu ies 
were originally addressed to the clergy of his own diocese, one ca^ 
easily believe that the good bishop was making an honest attempt 
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pour oil on the troubled waters and to bring his subordinates to a 
sweet reasonableness. 


The University of Chicago. 


Eri B. Hulbert. 


Ein Martyrologium der christlichen Gemeinde zu Rom am 
Anfang des V. Jahrhunderts. Quellenstudien zur Ge- 
schichte der rdmischen Martyrer. Von August Urbain. 
( = Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchrist - 
lichen Litteralur. Neue Folge, VI, 3.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1901. Pp. 266. M. 8.50. 

For the contemplated edition of Acts of the Martyrs in the series 
of the early Greek Fathers now appearing under the direction of 
the Berlin Kirchenvater Commission, it has been found useful, among 
other preliminary studies, to reproduce, as well as may be, the essen¬ 
tial elements of the Roman calendar in the first half of the fifth 
century. Dr. Urbain, a disciple of Professor Harnack, has undertaken 
this difficult and delicate task. The materials at his disposition were 
the Hieronymian Martyrology, the Chronographer of 354, the calen¬ 
dars of other communities, certain liturgical texts like the “Liber 
Comitis” and the Sacramentaries — all valuable in the absence of 
the original calendar. The Christian burial places of Rome offer 
certain subsidia for the “days” of the martyrs buried in their 
respective precincts; so, too, does the miscellaneous literature of the 
11 Passiones,” “Acta,” “Gesta,” “Vitae,” that abound after the year 
45 °» and some critical account of which may now be read in the work 
of Dufourcq, Les Gesta Martyrum RomainsI If we add to these the 
materials furnished by the activity of local Roman archaeologists, and 
by the Bollandists, both in their Analecta and in their catalogue of 
printed Latin “ legendae,” we have an almost complete enumeration of 
the sources now available for the most tangled chapter in the history 
of early ecclesiastical institutions—a chapter that not even the master 
intellects of De Rossi and Duchesne felt fully able to cope with in their 
edition of the “ Hieronymianum.” There are some very useful pages 
in the work of Dr. Urbain: an inventory (pp. 27-77) of the known 
manuscripts and printed sources for the history of the Roman saints 
(martyrs) in the first four centuries; an alphabetical catalogue (pp. 
218—66) of all the names of Roman saints (martyrs) mentioned 
in any of the written or monumental sources; and (pp. 211-16) a 
*See this Journal, Vol. V, No. 2 (April, 1901), pp. 3 66 » 3 6 7 * 
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reproduction of what Urbain thinks was the condition of the Roman 
calendar about the time of Leo the Great (440-61). The editor 
says rightly (preface, p. iii) that whoever enters the domain of the 
“Legendae Sanctorum,” even for purposes of edification, runs the 
risk of soon floundering in a perilous morass. The volume of the 
materials is positively astounding, were it only for their endless shad¬ 
ings in point of age, authenticity, integrity, and the like. Curiously 
enough, it is always to such forlorn hopes that are attracted the masters 
of erudition and criticism. Nitimur in vetitum cupimusque negata . A 
Mommsen must catch the last faint echoes of the imperial period, 
a Duchesne must imprison the fluid and receptive text of the earliest 
papal history, and a Harnack must uncover the first faint pulsations of 
the life of the “ Grosskirche,” whether in belief or discipline. Doubt¬ 
less, great good will come of it all; but synthetic minds await 
impatiently, if not the end, at least a halt in all this splintering analysis. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Catholic University of America. 


Short Lives of the Dominican Saints. By a sister of t c 
Congregation of St. Catharine of Siena. Edited, wi 
introduction, by the Very Rev. Father Proctor. ew 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros., I 9 01 - P* 
xxiii + 352. 51-75 % net. 


“This book is an album of Dominican pictures,” which are pro 
nounced by Father Proctor to be “ lifelike, faithful, and true. 

More than one hundred saints are described, from one to three or 
four pages being devoted to each subject. Nearly all the saints wer 
extraordinary characters—workers of miracles and recipients 0 
velous heavenly visions and revelations. For example, it is £ r * ve ^ 
stated that angels were often seen present when the blessed Am ros^ 
Sansedonia celebrated mass. “ Often, when he preached, his bo y 
miraculously raised from the ground and his head was seen surroun ^ 
by a circle, not of glory, but of birds of various and brilliant P^ uma ^. s 
As wonderful incidents are to be found on almost every page 0 
book of miracles. . . 

To our mind the most profitable part of the volume is t e in^ ^ 
duction, because it lays stress on a fact, the significance of w 
not realized by Protestants. r j s . 

Father Proctor commends this volume because it sets fort 
tianity, not in the abstract, but in the concrete. He says: 
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g ^ does not tell us what ought to be done; but it reveals to us what has 
been done. Synthetically it shows what can be done. It becomes more 
practical still — it proves what we may do. 

The really effective argument for Christianity is to be found in 
biography. Here, too, is inspiration for the young Christian who 
cannot be reached by dry printed sermons, or such dogmatic literature 
as is often relied upon by Protestants to develop faith. 

Do Protestants realize the value of biographies of Christian heroes? 

Alfred W. Wishart. 

Trenton, N. J. 

Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums und des romischen 
Katholizismus. Von Carl Mirbt. Zweite, verbesserte 
und wesentlich vermehrte Ausgabe. Tubingen: Mohr, 
1901. Pp. xxii + 482. M. 8.50. 

This second edition of Mirbt’s Quellen is made up of 508 original 
documents, entire or fragmentary, that illustrate the history of the 
papacy and Catholicism from their earliest days down to our time. In 
the former edition only 155 documents were printed. This notable 
increase is largely made up from documentary material of the nine¬ 
teenth century. The scope of the author remains the same, viz., to 
provide a volume in which students of theology shall find collected 
certain desirable materials for the study of church history that are 
often inaccessible to the ordinary reader. As the mass of original 
materials is quite vast, some principles of selection had to be adopted; 
these are stated to be the great lines of development and the principal 
events and situations in the history of ecclesiastical life. Historical 
tables of the Roman popes, chronological and alphabetical, and an 
alphabetical list of all the herein printed Quellen , add to the utility 
of the book. The latter list is so constructed that the student can go 
directly, not only to the page, but to the lines that contain the perti¬ 
nent document. The original sources of every document are regularly 
indicated ; likewise the more important works in which it has been 
used or discussed. In many documents the lettende Idee is brought 
out by spacing. As the collection is primarily destined for non- 
Catholic students of theology, it is only natural to expect that in 
several ways the compiler should make known his tendency in the 
grave questions that are illustrated by the documents he reprints. It 
may be that thus the youthful student is tempted to consider the 
original materials from the view-point of his master, and to read into 
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them or out of them something more or less than they contain. Car¬ 
dinal Newman once said that Horne Tooke worked his peculiar views 
even into the science of English grammar. It is perhaps morally 
impossible for most men to approach the great documents that 
chronicle the deepest lines of divergency without some bias or preju¬ 
dice. In general the work is a serviceable one, though in the hands 
of a Catholic compiler the selection of materials would have been car¬ 
ried on along different lines. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Catholic University of America. 


Les institutions communales de Rome sous la papaute. Par 
E. Rodocanachi. Paris: Picard, 1901. Pp. 4 2 4 - 
Rodocanachi has added one more to his long list of works, and 
in this volume has returned to the field of Roman history. This is 
the ninth volume of considerable size published by him since 1894. 
Such rapid work is generally associated with carelessness, but we 0 
not find it so in this case. In this work he claims only to give in out 
line the communal history of Rome, without any attempt at clearing up 
the many obscure details. It is a valuable study of a very obscure su 
ject. While in general the city government and organization at Rome 
were like those of other Italian cities in this period, there are stri g 
differences. There are the frequent periods of tumult and revo ution 
which we find in other cities, but the results are not the same, 
explains why some family like the Colonna or Orsini did not ® P 
the same position of influence in Rome which the Medici fann y 
in Florence. No one powerful family could gain supreme: powe , 
because of the presence of the pope. Conditions are now so 1 
that the Roman experience does not give us much help on presen 
municipal problems. One valuable suggestion might be t e 
watch over expenditures and the searching investigation ma e m 
official acts of each ruler at the close of his term of office. m ^ 
characteristic was the short period of office-holding, many ei 
two months, rarely one for more than a year. The writer ta es 
government of the city by epochs. After a brief survey 0 t e 0 
zation of the city in the early Middle Age, the period from e ^ ^ 
to the twelfth century is studied more carefully, and the cone us ^ 
reached that, while there was a senatorial class, it was no on ^. e( j 
assembly, but an order. The statutes of 1363 and 1469 s ^ 
carefully, and the later ones of 1519-23 compared with t ese. 
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later chapters are taken up with an account of the decline of the 
communal rule. The book has a good summary at the end of each 
chapter and is well indexed. 

C. M. Geer. 

Hartford Theological Seminary, 

Hartford, Conn. 


Dje Neubesetzung der deutschen BistCmer unter Papst 
Innocenz IV., 1243-1254. Von P. Aldinger. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1900. Pp. iv+196. M. 6. 

The conflict between the papacy and the emperor Frederick II., 
inaugurated early in the reign of the latter and resulting from the 
determination of his guardian, Pope Innocent III., to exercise abso¬ 
lute control in civil as well as ecclesiastical matters, was somewhat 
assuaged during the pontificates of Honorius III. and Gregory IX.; 
but under Innocent IV., who possessed many of the qualities of his 
illustrious namesake, was reawakened and raised to its pristine inten¬ 
sity. The popes insisted that the choice of bishops and archbishops 
should be absolutely free from imperial interference and claimed the 
right to adjudicate on every election. Under the successors of Inno¬ 
cent III., Frederick had been able to keep on good terms with most 
of the German prelates without bringing them into antagonism to the 
papal authority. Under the latter the conflict broke out afresh in 
12 39 \ but the aged pope was not in a position effectively to withstand 
the interference of the emperor in episcopal elections or to coerce 
insubordinate prelates. In 1241 the archbishops of Cologne and 
Mainz entered into an offensive and defensive alliance and gave their 
support to the political opponents of the Hohenstaufen. The death 
of Gregory IX., and the papal interregnum of nearly two years, 
caused by dissension in the college of cardinals, prevented the papacy 
from utilizing fully the opportunity that had come for the realization 
of its aims. Innocent IV. gave an opportunity to Frederick to make 
peace on terms involving a recognition of traditional papal claims, 
but Greek had met Greek, and it was war to the knife. The author 
divides the reign of Innocent IV., as regards his attitude toward the 
German episcopate and the emperor, into two periods: the first, in 
which the ordinary means of papal warfare were employed and 
extending to the year 1246; and the second, in which extraordinary 
measures were employed, extending to the close of his career. Fred 
erick had grown great through the co-operation of the bishops and 
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had bestowed such favors on the episcopal cities as to attach them 
somewhat firmly to his cause. The alienation of the bishops, largely 
through papal interference, weakened his hands and precipitated the 
downfall of his dynasty. 

Under the two periods mentioned the author has given in detail 
the papal transactions in relation to the individual bishoprics, and has 
brought to light many interesting facts illustrating ordinary and extraor¬ 
dinary methods of procedure in the efforts of the papacy to control 
the German bishoprics. No pope ever understood better how to 
reward obedience and subserviency or to punish disobedience and 
insubordination. Having once gained the upper hand in the struggle 
with the Hohenstaufen, he utilized his advantages to the utmost and 
became a chief means of the overthrow of the house and the inaugura¬ 
tion of a new political era. Aldinger’s work seems to have been done 
with the usual German thoroughness and exhaustiveness. 

Albert Henry Newman. 

Baylor University, 

Waco, Tex. 


Geschichte der Reformation des Klosters und Stiftlandes 
Waldsassen, bis zum Tode des Kurfursten Ludwig: VI. 
(1583). Nach archivalischen Akten und Urkunden bear- 
beitet. Von Georg Brunner. Mit 15 Beilagen und 1 Karte 
des Stiftlandes. Erlangen: Junge, 1901. Pp. viii + 214- 
M. 2.60. 

Dr. Brunner limits himself to a small territory, because the Lutheran 
reformation there is typical of the movement everywhere. He limits 
himself to a brief period of time because, after 1583, the terminus of is 
story, Calvinism came in. The territory is about seventy-five square 
miles in extent. It lies between the border-lines of Bavaria, Bohemia, 
and Saxony, where they draw together most nearly. It is so beauti 
that Goethe praises it in his Italian Journey. Here, from an eary 
period — how early no one knows — one of the richest of the impen 
abbeys flourished and ruled until the Lutheran reformation. r 
Brunner first examines the religious and moral condition of the a 
and its territory before its reformation. He then narrates the ev *j“ 
attending the reformation itself. In his third chapter he consi 
the influence of its reformation on its ecclesiastical, moral, s P irIt ^ 
and social condition. His purpose in the entire discussion isto s ^ 
that it was greatly improved by the reformation, against certain 0DQ 
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Catholic writers who have maintained that its people were in a worse 
state after its adhesion to Lutheranism than before. He makes a sepa¬ 
rate study of the pastors, the churches, and the schools, before the 
change, and then after it, as exhibited in the records of the three visi¬ 
tations of 1557, 1579, and 1583, and shows that a vast improvement 
was effected. Half the book is devoted to a reproduction of the docu¬ 
ments relating to the discussion, so that the reader is enabled to weigh 
the argument for himself. Dr. Brunner writes for a controversial 
purpose, but not in a controversial spirit. Indeed, he has not needed 
to indulge in feeling, for the facts which he has adduced speak for 
themselves. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 

A Vanished Arcadia. Being Some Account of the Jesuits in 

Paraguay (1607-1767). By R. B. Cunninghame-Graham. 

New York : Macmillan, 1901. Pp. 294. #2.50. 

To the bulky literature on the Jesuit “ Reductions ” in Paraguay, 
Mr. Robert Cunninghame-Graham, a Scotchman long engaged in 
cattle-raising in South America, has added a very entertaining volume. 
He relates succinctly and clearly the events and situations in the Span¬ 
ish settlements of Paraguay from 1526 to 1610, when two Italian 
Jesuits, Maceta and Cataldino, brought together in permanent habita¬ 
tion a number of savage Guaranis on a tributary of the great Parand 
river. From that time their direction commended itself so well to 
these Indians that no less than thirty similar settlements were eventu¬ 
ally founded, with a population variously estimated at from 140,000 to 
180,000. Mr. Graham’s account of the stubborn opposition of Car¬ 
denas, the Franciscan bishop of Paraguay, culminating in his well- 
known charges against the Jesuits, emphasizes the domestic opposition 
that the Fathers had to encounter at the very outset. And though this 
rivalry abated with time, the angry feelings it aroused in both the Old 
and the New World never entirely passed away. In Spain they were 
handed down through the eighteenth century, and were responsible for 
a considerable share in the monumental injustice of the expulsion of the 
Jesuits from Paraguay (1768). More immediate obstacles were the ava¬ 
rice and lawlessness both of the Spaniards in Buenos Ayres and Asun¬ 
cion, and of the motley population of San Paolo in the Portuguese 
territory of Brazil. The fertile soil of South America could not be 
worked without a multitude of hands. The Guarani and other Indians 
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seemed to the degenerate successors of the Conquistadori a proper 
God-given supply of “unreasoning people.” Hence raids without 
number were made on the defenseless villages of the Guarani neo¬ 
phytes, especially by those Arnes damnies , the Paulistas or “ Mame- 
lucos.” After the shameful man-hunt carried on by the latter 
(1629-31) among the Guarani, Fathers Montoya and Truxillo led 
some 12,000 souls out of the reach of the Paulistas, down the Parandto 
the neighborhood of the great cataract of La Guayra (1631). In 1639 
as many more, not including women and children, were guided by 
Father Christobal Arenas to a rich and fertile territory, some twenty- 
five miles in width, between the Uruguay and the Parani. The mis¬ 
sions now gradually extended till they ranged from Santa Maria la 
Mayor in Paraguay to San Miguel in what is now Brazil, and from 
Jesus upon the Parand to Yapeyu upon the Paraguay. 

Mr. Graham writes like a Weltmanrty slightly wearied at the sight 
of a general injustice, literary and otherwise. His temper is tinged 
with a cynicism that lends occasionally a sour and declamatory note to 
his narration. But he has lived on the rolling plains of Uruguay, and 
is well acquainted with the complete desolation that has followed the 
destruction of the savage utopia which the state-building Jesuits of 
the seventeenth century imagined, and in a measure executed. Mr. 
Graham is very sympathetic to the Jesuits. 

Leaving upon one side the system of administration, and discounting their 
unalterable perseverance, there were two things on which the Jesuits a PP ea 
to the Indians ; and those two things, by the very nature of their know e ge 
of mankind, they knew appealed as much to Indians as to any other 
men. Firstly (and in this writers opposed to them, as Brabo and Azara, 0^ 
agree), they instilled into the Indians that the land on which they live » ^ 
missions, churches, herds, flocks, and the rest, was their own property, 
in the second place, they told them they were free, and that they a ^ 
king of Spain’s own edict in confirmation of their freedom, so that t 
could be slaves. Neither of these two propositions commends itse ^ 
writers on the Jesuits in Paraguay, but for all that it seems to 1116 ^ Vg n their 
selves they were sufficient to account for the firm hold the Jesuits a 
neophytes. (P. 212.) 

The book is a remarkable one, not only for the excellent P 0 ^ 1 ^ 0 ^ 
torical summary of a fascinating episode in the constitutiona IS or 
the New World, but also for many descriptive passages of singu 
and for some vivid snapshots of the actual condition of the u ^ 
It must take its place among the “ little classics ” of modern ^ 
and will always be cited by writers on the “ Reductions as sec 
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interest only to the famous Historia de Abiponibus of Father Dobriz- 
hoffer (1784), and superior to the modern works of Demersay (1862) 
and Bourgade de la Dardye (1862). On p. 109, “ Council of Trent ” 
should read “ Congregation of the Council of Trent.” Father Enis 
(or Henis), concerning whose nationality Mr. Graham is in doubt, was 
a Bohemian ; Backer and Sommervogel give the date of his birth as 
October 20, 17 n, and say that in the catalogues of the Bohemian prov¬ 
ince he is called Enis. 

Thomas J. Shahan. 

Catholic University of America. 

Das Bild des Christentums bei den grossen deutschen 
Idealisten. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Christentums. 
Von C. LOlmann. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1901. Pp. xii 
4- 229. M. 4.80. 

This work adds to the steadily accumulating evidence that the 
progress of scientific investigation is producing a felt need to restate 
the essence of Christianity — a new apologetic and a new philosophy 
of religion. The author’s aim is really to furnish an impetus and a 
contribution to this work. His list of great German idealists—Leib¬ 
nitz, Lessing, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Schleiermacher — represents, in 
his view, a progress in the apprehension and definition of Christianity. 
A comparison of this list with Pfleiderer’s — Kant, Herder, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel — illustrates the contrast in their views. 

The book opens with a quotation from P. Rosegger—“Today, at 
the beginning of the twentieth century after Christ, we do not yet 
know what Christianity is”—as an instance of that apparently clever 
but superficial view now so common, namely, that it is self-evident 
that the essence of Christianity can be expressed in some formula that 
will be sufficient for all time. His own view is that a study of the 
great idealists sets forth plainly the fact that “ Christianity refuses to be 
limited to any single form and apprehension. It is for all times and 
for all minds.” 

The author’s method is to give, first, an exposition of the view of 
the Christian religion held by each of these philosophers and, as far 
as possible, in their own words, and then to offer a critical estimate of 
each of their contributions to the historical knowledge of Christianity. 
He shows how the philosophical principles held in each case and the 
spiritual (mental) atmosphere in which they lived determined the form 
of their apprehension of Christianity, but that, at the same time, their 
recognition of its supreme worth reacted upon their philosophical views. 
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It would be impossible, within the limits of a brief review, to set 
forth intelligibly the whole course of the discussion in outline. The 
author’s view of the historical progress in the apprehension of Chris¬ 
tianity by these great writers may be rudely indicated by a reference 
to the first three of them. Leibnitz lived at the time of the com¬ 
mencement of the strife between reason and tradition. Resting his 
view of religion upon the principle of pre-established harmony, he 
considered Christianity as the highest revelation and, accordingly, as 
synonymous with the highest development of reason. Whenever the 
inner light of reason impels men to love God and their neighbor, there 
is the Christian church. This harmonizing of revelation and reason, 
of faith and knowledge, helped to free theology from the bondage of 
the letter; but this kind of supernaturalism opened the door to the 
rationalism and deism of the illumination. 

Wolff’s attempt to interpret the whole content of the revealed 
doctrines of the church, in terms of human reason, led to a denial of 
revelation and to utilitarianism. But Lessing, by his conception of 
development in religion, contributed to the overthrow of this position, 
and secured to Christianity a recognition of its historical character and 
of its essential distinction from any or all of the historical forms in which 
it was manifested, and by his Humanitdts-Prinzip he secured recognition 
of the value of the ethical personality and of personal experience. 

Kant links on here, identifying religion with subjection of the will 
to the moral law; but, at the same time, by his view of the disharmony 
between the human will and the supreme law, he was enabled to 
present Christianity as the religion of redemption, though to him that 
redemption was self-wrought; and, in this connection, he again enforce 
a recognition of the distinction between faith and knowledge. 

Thus the author exhibits a growing apprehension of the nature o 
Christianity till it culminates in Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslthrt , whic 
is itself the spring of a new movement. His own closing words are 
worth quoting : 

Christianity itself is something much greater and more universal than aU 
the particular forms of faith and life in which its spiritual nature has give 
and still gives itself a manifold stamp corresponding to the manifold con ^ 
tions and needs of different times and peoples. It stands reflecte m 
flow of historical development. It lives in its confessors. 


The book is well worth a translation into English 


George Cross. 


McMaster University, 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Das apostolische Symbol. Seine Entstehung, sein geschicht- 
lieher Smn, seine ursprungliche Stellung im Kultus und in 
der Theologie der Kirche. Ein Beitrag zur Symbolik und 
LJogmengeschichte. Von Ferdinand Kattenbusch. Erster 
mnd: Die Grundgestalt des Taufsymbols, pp. xiv + 410. 
Zweiter Band: Verbreitung und Bedeutung des Taufsymbols, 
pp. viii+ 1061. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900. M. 23. 

This is the culmination of a long series of investigations, begun by 
Erasmus, carried forward by Vossius, Ussher, Voetius, and King, among 
the older scholars, and completed by Caspari, Zahn, Foulkes, Swain- 
son, and Harnack. The traditions of German thoroughness are well 
preserved in this elaborate treatise of almost 1,500 pages on a document 
of fifty-eight words! One shudders to think of the possible results, if 
German erudition shall thus wreak itself in turn upon all the docu¬ 
ments of Christian antiquity. The industry of the author is over¬ 
whelming, his familiarity with details is bewildering, and he has woven 
about his sufficiently prolix text such a mass of notes and disserta¬ 
tions and appendixes that even a diligent student frequently loses his 
way altogether. As for a casual reader, if there were any danger that 
such would ever look into the book at all, he would simply be unable 
to make head or tail of it. 

The first volume is devoted to an examination of the origin of the 
creed. Beginning with an introductory critical survey of the history 
of research, and the literature that has gathered about the creed, in 
which he is careful to give due praise to the labors and discoveries of 
bis predecessors, Dr. Kattenbusch then sets forth the method he pur¬ 
poses to follow in his own investigation. The first step, he says, is to 
seek among the numerous transmitted forms of the creed an original 
form. The next is to arrange the other forms of the symbol in groups, 
smaller or larger, and then establish the relations of the various groups 
with the stem-type or mother-symbol. 

Having thus cleared the way, the author addresses himself to the 
first great question, the ground-form or type of the Apostles’ Creed. 
This he finds in the ancient symbol of the Roman church, and, as a 
standard or norm of comparison, he takes this as given in the com¬ 
mentary attributed to Rufinus. He wastes little time or space in dis¬ 
cussing the authenticity of this work, in which he is quite right; for 
his purpose it makes no difference whether the commentary is rightly 
ascribed to Rufinus, or was written by another; it is, at any rate, a 
document of the fifth century, and gives a symbol in use in the Church 
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of Rome in the fourth century. But one could wish that it had not 
been so easily assumed that this is the original form of the creed. 
That is not to be granted without strong proofs, and proofs Ratten- 
busch does not trouble himself to give. This is the weakest feature 
of his book. A tithe of the industry and learning that he has 
bestowed on points of far less importance would have been sufficient 
to establish or disprove his assumption. Probably it would have een 
disproved, for it is difficult to reconcile the references to the creed, 
and the quotation of some of its clauses, by Tertullian and Irenteus, 
with the theory that Rufinus gives the earliest form. 

The first main division of the first volume is given to a comparison 
of the old symbol (R) with other Western versions of the creed, and 
with great ingenuity and considerable conclusiveness it is shown 
R is the original of all these recensions. The second ‘vision ‘ 
devoted to a similar examination of the Eastern forms. ere, > 
the author finds conclusive (to him) grounds for holding these o 
to be dependent on the Roman symbol. There is room ° r _ h>s 
ference of opinion on the real conclusiveness of Dr ‘ Katten 
investigations at this point. He confesses himself to be freq »t J 
odds with Harnack on points of detail, and his entire res “ ^ 
puted by Zahn and Caspari. Close comparison show *’ h ° ’ ( 
here he has really investigated; while Zahn, at any rate, as ^ ^ 
for granted, and Caspari has passed over the question I'S" 1 ? . , 

whole,therefore,one i. Incited lonecept, .. Mrl? 
view that these Eastern recensions began in Syria and ^ 

that there is no existing form in the East that can e re S ar thec0B . 
original type. By a process of exclusion, therefore, we 
elusion that all the Eastern recensions were derived from • (he 
The second volume considers the circulation an ' mp ds re i at . 

symbol, in eleven chapters and a conclusion. irst e ^ tere 

ing to the composition of the creed are discussed; of tbe 

are devoted to a most thorough and exhaustive exami ^ 
testimony of the ante-Nicene Fathers. C ap. vt tance of 

length, including various appendixes, the circulation , ^ 

the creed in the East. Chap, vii is one of the most ^ , he 

being given to the tracing of the creed back to its orig • 
author finds, as to substance, to be the New Testamen » historic 

he holds that a baptismal symbol, essentially identica ^ing back 

creed, was in use in Rome from the year ioo. 1S 'u nrobably b® 
the date a half-century farther than most scholars wou 
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willing to admit. In saying that the origin is, as to substance, the New 
Testament, Kattenbusch means that R is an expansion of what was 
probably the earliest of all baptismal symbols, Matt. 28:19; these 
three clauses being filled out with a statement of facts from the gos¬ 
pels. These additions, he holds, were made for a practical, didactic 
purpose, rather than a dogmatic—to instruct converts and confirm 
faith, rather than to antagonize heresy. To this theory Dr. McGiffert 
has recently taken exception, and ingeniously argued that many of the 
clauses bear evidence of having been added to contradict the heresy of 
Marcion. Chap, ix is the longest and the most elaborate of all, 
being a commentary on the historic sense of R, each of the twelve 
clauses being subjected to a critical exegesis that leaves nothing to be 
desired in minute thoroughness and multifarious learning. 

Chaps, x and xi are devoted to the history of the creed and the 
development of the textus receptus (T). Here Dr. Kattenbusch follows 
pretty closely in the footsteps of Swainson, who has indisputably shown 
that the added clauses are of Gallic origin. The indefatigable industry 
of the author, however, has enabled him to make additions to our 
knowledge of substantial value, even here where there seemed little to 
be accomplished by further investigation. Each of the added clauses 
or phrases or words also receives the sAme critical study that was earlier 
bestowed on the original text. 

It must be plain that to make a really critical examination of a work 
so extensive in plan and so crammed with detail would involve the 
writing, not of a notice, but of a book. Instead of attempting the 
impossible, one will do better to add a brief r£sum6 of the author s 
general conclusions: 

(1) R is the source, type, mother-form of all the baptismal symbols. 
This follows from an inductive study of all existing forms. The only doubt¬ 
ful case, as already noted, is that of the Eastern group. (2) He has made it 
a chief object rightly to value R in its form and content. That symbol is a 
historically defined, qualified summary of the nature of Christianity. This 
interpretation excludes a dogmatic purpose, such as produced the Nicene 
creed. (3) R originated at Rome as early as the year 100, as is shown by the 
quotations made by Marcion and Justin.’ (4) The line of circulation was : 
through West by way of Gaul and Africa; in the East by way of Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Palestine, and lastly Egypt. (5) Where R was not received, 
shorter or longer baptismal confessions were used, either merely Trinitarian, 
or with additions concerning the church and the Christian hope, possi y at 

’Dr. McGiffert maintains that there are no quotations in Justin, and those of 
Marcion prove something quite different from this conclusion of Katten use 
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the close a clause on the value of baptism. (6) In the West R and its varia¬ 
tions were known as the regula Jidei, a term that is applied in the East only 
to Scripture. (7) Generally the symbol was regarded as a sacramentum , and 
hence an especially sacred character was attributed to it. (8) and (9) T 
assumed its present form in the West, through the general use of the Carlo- 
vingian Psalters, in which it was inserted. 

Of these conclusions all but (2) and (3) maybe said to be all but 
universally accepted, and nearly all scholars accept (2). Of course, there 
are many questions of detail, which there is no space here even to men¬ 
tion, on which there would be much contention. What no scholar will 
do is to withhold his admiration for a work so comprehensive and 
exhaustive. It takes at once, and is likely long to hold, the place of 
the great monograph on the subject. 

Henry C. Vedder. 

Crozer Theological Seminary, 

Chester, Pa. 


The Apostles' Creed. Its Origin, its Purpose, and its His¬ 
torical Interpretation. A Lecture, with Critical Notes. By 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert. New York: Scribner, 1901. 
Pp. vi + 206. $1.25, net. 

McGiffert on the Apostles’ Creed. A Paper Read before 
the Lutheran Society for New Testament Study, New York. 
By John A. W. Haas. Philadelphia: Lutheran Church 
Review, 1902. Pp. 18. 

Dr. McGiffert’s work is always marked by careful, exact scholar 
ship; and it is needless to say that these qualities distinguish every 
page of this book, which is not a popular homiletical treatise, but a 
historical study. The lecture is only a statement of main conclusions, 
the reasons for which are given in the critical notes occupying fa J 
five-sixths of the whole treatise. Dr. McGiffert’s conclusions are, in 
the main, as follows : The current Apostles’ Creed is an enlargement 
of the old Roman Symbol, used in the Roman and adjacent churc es 
in the fourth century. This Symbol was originally written in Gree > 
at Rome, about 150-75 A. D. Not known to Justin Martyr, it was 
well known to Irenaeus and Tertullian. It originated in the desire to 
specially emphasize points of the common Christian faith, which wer 
called in question by heretics, particularly Marcion. Its general out in 
was determined by the baptismal formula, which had then been long 
use. The original text of the Roman Symbol was somewhat brie e 
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than the text current in the fourth century, since the temptation was 
always present to add expressions in view of current theological con¬ 
flicts. Dr. McGiffert has thus entered into a controversy in which 
such men as Caspari, Kattenbusch, Harnack, Zahn, Swete, and Sanday 
have participated. On several important points he is bold enough to 
disagree with them all. As against Caspari, Zahn, and Sanday, Dr. 
McGiffert considers Rome the place where the old Roman Symbol 
was written. In this he is at one with Kattenbusch and Harnack. 
But altogether his own is his view that the Symbol was directed specifi- 
cally against Marcion’s views, and that it was unknown to Justin 
Martyr. This, in fact, is the author’s main contention, and on this 
point he has expressed himself most fully and emphatically. We have 
sought to weigh his arguments carefully, and are compelled to say that 
we remain unconvinced. Each one of Dr. McGiffert’s three questions 
(P* I 73 )> viz.: (1) Why are so many essential elements of the church’s 
faith at the time omitted ? (2) Why are all the most offensive of Mar¬ 
cion’s views opposed in the Symbol ? and, (3) Why was the church 
compelled to use a Symbol c. 150-75 when it had not needed one 
before? may be answered satisfactorily without necessitating the 
acceptance of his view. In particular, the contention that up to about 
I 5°~75 A. D. the churches had no baptismal confession does not 
appear to rest on satisfactory evidence. It is the argumentum e silenEo 
that is mainly depended upon, as in the author’s appeal to the 
Didach£. Altogether, the evidence is of too uncertain value and too 
limited in quantity to justify Dr. McGiffert’s most positive, uncondi¬ 
tional statements. 

Mr. Haas’s paper is a severe and somewhat impatient criticism of 
Dr. McGiffert’s main position. It is of value, notwithstanding its 
animosity, as pointing out the weakness of the evidence for the 
hypothesis that the creed was framed in opposition to Marcion s 
teachings, and as noting that the existence of numerous creedal for¬ 
mulae in the East about and before 150 A. D. is of far greater signifi¬ 
cance than Dr. McGiffert allows. The author, as he himself admits, 
depends largely on the work of Kunze, Glaubensregel\ Heilige Schrift 
und Taufbekenntniss. 

Edward E. Nourse. 


Berlin, Conn. 
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The Cosmos and the Logos. Being the Lectures for 1901-2 
on the L. P. Stone Foundation in the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. By Henry Collins Minton. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1902. Pp. xii + 319. $1.25 , 7 iet. 

The theme of the book is, in the main, the cosmos, viewed as a 
mean between God and man. Corresponding to the second term of 
the title, there is only a brief enforcement of the thought that the divine 
revelation contained in the cosmos has an appropriate climax in the 
incarnated Logos. 

In respect of philosophical predilections the author indicates that 
he is on terms of fairly good fellowship with Professors Bowne, Ladd, 
and Andrew Seth. His point of view is that of a qualified idealism. 
While he says, with Bowne, “the world of things is so completely a 
world of ideas as to have no meaning except in relation to mind and 
consciousness,” he says also : 

Truth is not in the thing only ; it is not in the thought only; it is in the 
thing as the expression of the thought. Matter is more than coarsene 
thought,” as Ami el called it; but there is thought there first of all, an 
because of that thought that we can cognize matter and study it. 

In harmony with this conception of the world as the embodiment 
and expression of thought, the author vigorously antagonizes t e 
agnostic platform. He repudiates the notion that the reason in man 
can do no better than to lead up to such a cul-de-sac as the antinomies 
of Kant. He thinks of Dean Monsel as slaying rationalism at 
expense of slaughtering reason. “He threw out the child wit 
bath; he burned the barn to get rid of the mice. Benjamin 1 
concession of ultra-rational sanctions to religion earns also om 
author very scanty thanks. With Iverach he sees in ultra ra 1 
sanctions nothing else than the irrational. 

Right reason must be perfectly consistent with true faith. . . • ^ 
throw away reason for the sake of faith is to pay too high a price 

spurious faith which we get in the barter.No sane man can a 

his faith what he rejects by his reason. 

In all right knowing of the world Dr. Minton contends ther^^ 
harmonious blending of the inductive and the deductive. ®P* ^ 

has its place, but it must go to school to metaphysics before 1 ^ 
safely licensed to do business. As the world presents itseit ^ 
inspection, it is characterized by order, harmony, and an d 

with these are mingled opposing characteristics. While t e ^ 
enigmatic features do not cancel the testimony of nature to a wi 
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beneficent author, they do disfigure the fair face of the world and call 
for an explanation. That explanation is found in the fact of sin. 

The king fell, and the kingdom fell with him.The world we see 

is not God’s world as God made it. Weeds and thistles, killing frosts and 
blighting mildews, venomous rattlesnakes, cyclones and earthquakes, wasting 
disease and death — all these belong to a world which the blight of sin has 
cursed. 

As to the nature of sin, it was rightly described by Tertullian as 
“the great interloper.” “ We abhor any philosophy which openly or 
covertly denies the truth that the sin which our moral consciousness 
unqualifiedly condemns is that which ought not to be .” At this point 
evolutionary thinking is frequently a transgressor, in that it assumes 
to dispose of sin as an incident of human progress. In general, the 
fault of the more radical evolutionary theorist consists in stretching 
beyond measure his hypothesis and attempting to make it cover that 
which it can never explain. 

In the interpretation of man as a factor in the cosmos, Professor 
Minton finds occasion to score the monistic theory, as attempting to 
force us to let go of a contrast—that between matter and mind — 
which cannot be relinquished without reducing our thought to a mean¬ 
ingless blank. He emphasizes also the fact that human personality is 
to be regarded as essentially homogeneous with the divine, and there¬ 
fore as furnishing an authentic mirror of the same. With the inordi¬ 
nate dread of anthropomorphism which leads to a description of God 
as suprapersonal he has no sympathy. “ We pay our highest possible 

tribute to God when we conceive of him as a person.To call 

God more than personal is to make him less.” 

Strongly emphasizing the damaging effects of sin both upon man 
and upon his environment, the author naturally places much stress 
upon the function of special revelation. Among the four possible 
views as to the relation between special and cosmical revelation 
namely, that the former is identical with the latter, or antagonistic to 
the same, or a substitute for it, or supplementary to and interpretative 
of it — he evidently favors the last. 

The book is eminently readable, being rich in pithy and quote e 
sentences. As to subject-matter, its treatment is rather broad. • Well- 
worded affirmation is a more prominent element than close argumenta 
tion. In a few instances the affirmations are not adapted to carry 
conviction to all sorts of readers. We find ourselves, for instance, put 
into an interrogative mood by the picture which is given of the eten 
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oration of the cosmos as a result of the Adamic trespass—a deteriora¬ 
tion assumed to have been wrought, or at least initiated, at*a particular 
point of earthly history, since Bushnell’s idea of the “anticipative con¬ 
sequences” of sin is rejected. We had supposed it to be the common 
conviction of scientific investigators that the world never presented a 
more amiable aspect than at present, and that eras of extraordinary 
rigor and ruthlessness preceded the advent of man. Again, we are 
somewhat puzzled by the author’s judgment that a special advantage 
pertains to the Reformed theology, inasmuch as it attributes to God a 
facile control over human minds, and so provides for the thought that 
the sacred writers were made the vehicles of an inerrant message. We 
had believed that the course of scholarly investigation for the last two 
or three generations had been compelling the recognition of the truth 
that personal points of view on the part of the sacred writers were not 
fully vanquished by the divine afflatus, that these writers required edu¬ 
cative expedients, as well as inspirations, to lead them on toward the 
divine standpoint, and that one and another of them gave expression 
to sentiments that needed to be improved upon, and unmistakably were 
improved upon at a later stage. Either we have mistaken the verdict 
of biblical science, or that verdict, instead of affording a basis of self* 
gratulation on the part of the champion of the Reformed theology, 
places upon him a specially onerous task to prove his proposition that 
divine agency, while maintaining due respect for the human constitu¬ 
tion, can easily and fully control human thinking. The proper indue 
tion would seem to be that even God encountered great obstacles to 


the communication of his perfect truth, and needed to overcome them 
by the combined use of specially noble and receptive personalities an 
of age-long processes. Once more, we observe what looks like an 
uncanceled antinomy. The author stoutly maintains that sin is an 
interloper, something that ought not to be. But, on the other hand, e 
defers to the Reformed standpoint sufficiently to affirm that^ 
cosmical program, as divinely purposed, embraced Adam s fall. 

God to purpose what ought not to be makes at least an appearance o a 
antinomy. Thus there is an opportunity to challenge some items, 
especially on the part of those whose eyes have not been well an01 ^ 
with the genuine eye-salve of the good old Reformed theology, 
book, nevertheless, gives admirable expression to many impor 
truths, and may well claim a wide circle of appreciative readers. 

H. C. Sheldon. 


Boston University. 
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The Atonement and Intercession of Christ. By the late 
Principal David Charles Davies. Edited by D. E. 
Jenkins. New York: Imported by Scribner, 1901. Pp. 
xxvi + 237. £1.25. 

The author of this treatise, while a brilliant, original thinker, is 
little known outside of Wales. He received his preliminary training 
at Bala College, but graduated from University College, London. In 
the latter institution he won several prizes in mathematics and physics, 
and one in Hebrew. He pursued post-graduate studies both at Edin¬ 
burgh and London. After short pastorates at Newtown, Builth, and 
Liverpool, he took charge of Jewin Crescent, a Welsh church in the 
heart of London, where he preached for twenty-three years, from 1859 
to 1882. He had marked success, but was known to very few but 
the Welsh. He was an indefatigable student. He laid under tribute 
the London libraries. He kept himself abreast of scientific, philosophic, 
and theological thought. What he acquired he used to enforce the 
truth that he preached. He wrote profound theological essays for 
Welsh periodicals. The most intelligent of his church he organized 
in classes that he conducted in the study of Butler's Analogy and the 
epistles of the New Testament. He resolutely refused repeated calls to 
take charge of institutions of learning in Wales. At last, however, he 
accepted the principalship of Trevecca College, and awakened such 
enthusiasm for study among the students that all observers regretted 
that he had not given his whole life to educational work. But, after a 
brilliant career of three years, he died, and all Wales mourned his 
departure. 

The book under review is made up of essays written, during his 
London pastorate, for Yr Arweinydd (the “Leader" or “Guide ). 

In these discussions he does not follow beaten paths. His expositions 
of the great passages in the New Testament pertaining to atonement, 
propitiation, and the priestly office of Christ are unusually fresh and 
suggestive. And, while he often radically differs from recognized 
authorities, he never, perhaps from native modesty, parades the fact. 
But, just because he thinks both reverently and fearlessly, he can hardly 
fail to be helpful to all who wish to understand what the Bible teaches 
concerning the most profound and important of all subjects that of 
the atonement. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 
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The Personal Life of the Clergy. By Arthur W. Robinson. 

New York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1902. Pp. lx+163. 
$0.90, net. 

This is the first of a series of “ Handbooks for the Clergy” to be 
edited by the author of this “ preparatory volume.” The aim of the 
series is to render clerical work more efficient; but such efficiency 
depends above all else on the life of the clergy. 

The book treats of the duties and dangers of the clerical life. Its 
great duties are penitence, prayer, and devotion to our Lord. There 
has been a change in public opinion and preaching in reference to sin 
and penitence. Religious teaching is not as searching and profound 
as it once was. There has been a reaction from the old severity o 
doctrine. The fatherhood of God divested of firmness has been 
eagerly received. Love has been terribly wronged and degraded by 
being represented as merely good nature. This has tended to laxity. 
So that Gladstone said: “ Ah, the sense of sin— that is the grea 
want in modern life; it is wanting in our sermons, wanting every¬ 
where.” There must be a reaction from this reaction. Two cone p 
tions of God’s character, that of Father and Judge, must 
harmonized. Greater stress must be laid on the judgment ay a 
the joy of forgiveness. Only when the preacher becomes a P enl 
and forgiven sinner can he plead effectively with his fellow-men. 
it is also his duty to pray. Prayer is high and hard work, not a pf 
ration for work, but work itself. Coleridge says : 0 a m 
exercises earnest prayer is the most severe.” Still, to penitenc ^ 
prayer the preacher must add devotion to Christ, devotion to IS ^ 
and to his person. This, in distinction from the other uties, 

one exclusively Christian. -wyoan 

The dangers to be avoided: (i) Secularization. n( j di sc us- 
may become secular by giving too much time to the stu y an 
sion of great social problems, and also by throwing himse q 

into superficial society life. (2) He is in danger from over oc ^ om 
Often he would do more if he did less. (3) He is in an . n( j 
depression. This may arise from lack of bodily health, or ro ^ 
wearied by long, uninterrupted tension, or from a lacko m °° n( j , s0ine . 
whatever be its cause, it unfits a minister for his great * e if. c0 nfi- 
times ends in despondency, which, someone has sai , 1 

dence which has failed.” g ac h c jiap* 

This book is written in a simple, clear, forceful sty e. ^ 

ter is supplemented with notes which are mainly extrac s 
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writings of noted clergymen. The author recognizes the fact that the 
life of the clergy is a hard one, but he endeavors to awaken within 
them a holy courage; and, while he writes for English churchmen, his 
practical suggestions are equally applicable to ministers of all denomi¬ 
nations. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 

Outline of a History of Protestant Missions from the 
Reformation to the Present Time. By Gustav Warneck 
Authorized Translation from the Seventh German Edition. 
Edited by George Robson. With portrait and twelve maps. 
Chicago : Revell, 1901. Pp. xiv+ 364. $2, net. 

The history of this book, as given in the editor’s preface, is briefly 
this: Dr. Warneck’s Outline History of Protestant Missions was pub¬ 
lished twenty years ago. It went to a second edition, and was trans¬ 
lated into English by Dr. Thomas Smith in 1884. Eleven years 
later it was entirely rewritten, and very considerably enlarged. Since 
this third edition of 1895 Dr. Warneck has four times revised it and 
brought it down to date. The volume now in hand is a translation of 
the last revision and seventh edition. 

A place has been waiting for it; and its claim to acceptance as the 
standard history of missions will not be disputed by any other book in 
the wide range of missionary literature. Nothing else is within reach so 
scholarly, so comprehensive, so sober, as this. Dr. Warneck has not 
written in the interest of any party, or in the advocacy of any 
“theory” of missions. He has no “watchword” to justify, no 
eschatological dogma to defend. “ I understand by missions, he 
says in the author’s preface to the seventh edition, “ the whole opera¬ 
tions of Christendom directed toward the planting and organization of 
the Christian church among non-Christians; that is, their Christian 
ization.” No such distinction as that commonly made between 
“foreign” and “home” missions, however, is recognized. The 
Indians and the negroes of North America are non-Christians, 

though they dwell in Christian lands. On the other hand, Protestant 
attempts to proselyte Roman Catholics do not properly constitute a 
missionary undertaking in Dr. Warneck’s use of the word. 

The great theme of modern missions is considered ^ r0 ° Q * w0 P® 1 
of view. Part I describes “ Missionary Life at Home in an a mi 
rably compact and suggestive historical survey, chapter by chapter, 
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of the “ Age of the Reformation,” “ The Age of Orthodoxy,” the 
“ Age of Pietism,” the “ Present Age of Missions,” the “ Foundation 
and Growth of Missionary Societies.” Part II treats of the “ Field of 
Evangelical Missions” in its great geographical boundaries, and 
contains a great mass of missionary information sifted, digested, 
systematically arranged, and readily accessible. 

This logical arrangement of the contents of the book is adapted 
both to protect and propitiate the general reader, and to invite and 
satisfy the specialists. There are persons, otherwise intelligent and 
open-minded, who are instantly repelled by the very sound of the 
word “ missions.” They protest that their alarm is justifiable, since 
experience has taught them that, when “ missions ” does not mean an 
emotional appeal for money to meet the frequent emergency and the 
annual crisis, it stands for a barren and tedious setting forth of names 
and dates and figures, under the guise of instruction. These fearful 
readers may shun Part II and its offered information, if they please. 
But the book will still have value; for, if they will give attention to 
Part I, abundant matter of interest will present itself in such discus¬ 
sions as that of the attitude of the Reformation leaders to foreign 
missions, and the explanation of their extraordinary indifference or o 
the hindrances to the growth of the missionary spirit furnished by t e 
dogmatic orthodoxy of the next generation, or of the Moravian 
prelude to the great awakening of the church to its missionary 
obligation, and the influence of the Methodist revival upon the lea ers 
of the modern movement of world-evangelization. These are no 
trivial themes, and the Christian man is without excuse who professes 
himself indifferent to them. . 

There are persons, on the other hand, who can never have enou & 
of missionary statistics. They are greedy of the plainest, the eas 
adorned, facts and figures. Give them facts and they will * ormu ^, s 
their own principles and arrive at their own conclusions. Dr. Warnec 
Part II will furnish to this appetite facts collected by a cautious an 
diligent inquirer—classified, set in order, disposed for service. 

This is not saying, of course, that omissions and errors are now e 
discoverable. It might be expected, too, that these faults wou oc<^ 
most frequently in the pages dealing with the western continent. 
the reader comes at once upon curiously antiquated statements. 
today, when the red man is no longer feared, that is reckoned 
Indian policy which proclaims the principle, * The only goo 
is the dead Indian’” (p. 163). It might be inferred that this 
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saying actually describes an “ Indian policy ” once generally and 
deliberately accepted throughout the United States. And is there 
anywhere in North America “ a heathen remainder ” among the colored 
people awaiting conversion to Christianity ? Can the evangelization 
of the colored people of the South be properly regarded as a mission 
to the heathen ? 

But in particular the section entitled “British North America” (pp. 
i 57~62) needs careful revision. It might have been written a century 
ago. There are no “ colonists ** in British North America today, no 
forts and factories,” no “ Hurons and Iroquois upon the Great 
Lakes,* no “Lower Canada.** It is not true that “even today the 
Catholic element predominates” anywhere outside of Quebec. And 
what a jumble of geographical misstatement is contained in this 
paragraph : 

In 1763 England conquered French Canada, and in 1869 the English 
crown acquired also the Hudson’s Bay territory, so that now the whole of 
America lying north of the United States, with the exception of Alaska, is a 
British colony under the name of the Dominion of Canada, though it is only 
loosely connected with the mother-country. Politically, it is divided into 
Canada, Hudsonia , and British Columbia, each of which falls again into 
various provinces. (P. 158.) 

Very curious, too, in a history of Canadian missions is the 
frequent use of the alien term “diocese”—“the diocese of Rupert’s 
Land,” “the diocese of Selkirk in Hudsonia .” This, with the omission 
of all reference to the important mission work of the Presbyterian 
church in British Columbia, and the description of the Protestants in 
that region as “Anglicans and Methodists ” (p. 161), arouses the 
suspicion that Dr. Warneck has depended too exclusively upon Church 
of England sources of information. 

But these blemishes, after all, do not seriously mar the value of the 
book. So palpable are they that the readers whom they most concern 
will easily correct them. 

The last chapter of the book, a brief one, presents an “ Estimate 
of Results of Evangelical Missions,” a topic too often discussed in a 
partisan and intemperate spirit. Its closing paragraph deserves to be 
quoted as an expression of the spirit of the whole work : 

There is a missionary rhetoric which overestimates the results attained by 
missions up to the present time, and there is a missionary hypercriticism 
which undervalues them. In the foregoing work the attempt has been made 
to avoid both the one extreme and the other and to present the actual facts 
as a sober apology for missions . 
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Precisely this Dr. Warneck has accomplished. By means of the 
scientific historical discussions of the opening chapters, and the sifted 
and lucidly arranged material in the pages that follow, he has furnished 
the Christian teacher with a “ sober apology for missions,” the weightier 
and the more convincing because of its restrained and judicial tone. 
More inspiring far to all serious missionary workers than the current 
rhetorical fervors must these sober pages prove, lighted, as they are, y 
the steadfast expectation of the success of the missionary endeavor in 
the establishment on earth of the kingdom of Christ. 

The book is well made — light, easy to handle, with a clear page, 
and well indexed, and furnished with a very complete table ot 

contents. ^ ^ Parker. 

The University of Chicago. 


Bibliographic dcr theologischcn Litteratur fur das Jahr iqoo, h 
ausgegeben von G. Kruger (Berlin: Schwetschke, 190*; PP- 
M. 2), is a reprint, without changes, of the lists of books an 
prefixed to the sections and subsections of the Thco ogtsc e J 
bcrichl. 1 This bibliography partakes of the excellencies as we as 
defects of the Jahresbcricht itself; exhaustive almost to comple o 
yet omitting many articles published in America an o in er 
Americans ; and, on the other hand, abounding in ists o 
articles on practical theology and allied subjects of sear y . { 
significance to other than German readers. And or t is r 
for none other, the Theological and Semitic Literature ,, p> 
annually in this Journal, can safely maintain its right of 
by the side of the more bulky German output, which al o> g 
complete,® appears fully a year later. It is a great pity t a ^ q[ 
space allotted to this Journal’s bibliography compe aerial as 

much material, but its 108 pages contain about as muc m _ g 
twice that many pages in the Jahresbcricht-Bibliograp j es 

hope will gain as wide a circulation as its merit an ex 
deserve. 3 —W. Muss-Arnolt. 

1 See this Journal, Vol. VI (January, 1902), pp. I0I " 3 * one 

-There are twenty-three collaborators of th * Jahresbericht-Bibltografi 
of the Theological and Semitic Literature . { r the high 

3 We take great pleasure in expressing to Professor|Kriiger our tha ^ 0 j 0 gis C kt 

praise given by him, in the preface to the twentieth volume o ^gves, j s the 
Jahresbcricht, to this Journal’s bibliography, which, the great e 1 ° n ogr aphU . 
only bibliography that can favorably compare with the Jahres eric 
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Theologische Revue. In Verbindung mit der theologischen Fakultat 
zu Munster und unter Mitwirkung vieler anderer Gelehrten heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Franz Diekamp. (Munster, i. W.: Aschendorffsche 
Buchhandlung; 20 nos. a year; M. 10.) The first fifteen numbers of 
this new Catholic bi-weekly have been received, and they more than 
realize the expectations of those who knew the editor’s high reputa¬ 
tion and great scholarship. The reviewer has examined every page of 
this elegantly printed periodical and can testify to its being as truly 
“catholic in spirit” as are the Theologische Literaturzeitung and the 
Theologische Literaturblatt. The Revue fairly promises to become for 
the Roman Catholic church what the two older reviews have been for 
Protestant readers. The articles and reviews thus far published are 
written by eminent scholars, known here and abroad; they are impar¬ 
tial in spirit, elegant in form, and fine in diction. Some partake more 
of the nature of independent articles than of reviews; thus, e. g., 
Nikel’s “The Recent Literature on Isa. 40-66,” in Nos. 3,4 ; Dorholt’s 
“Zur Symbolforschung,” Nos. 5, 6; Peters’s article on “Die seit- 
herigen Ausgaben der Bruchstiicke des hebraischen Ecclesiasticus,” in 
No. 8; Hardy’s “ Jahresbericht fiber Arbeiten aus dem Gebiet der ver- 
gleichenden Religionsforschung und der indischen Religionsge- 
schichte,” in Nos. 9 and 10. Of the greatest interest are reviews 
signed by the editor. 1 We congratulate the editor and his learned 
collaborators upon such an auspicious beginning; we sincerely thank 
the publishers for having brought out these initial numbers in such 
splendid dress and elegant form.—W. Muss-Arnolt. 

Great Religions of the World. (New York: Harper Brothers, 1901; 
pp. iii + 301; $2 t net.) This volume contains a series of eleven articles, 
reprinted from the North American Review , setting forth the religious 
condition of the world at the close of the nineteenth century. Though 
all are by “eminent authorities,” the articles are, for the most part, 
journalistic and of ephemeral interest. Some of them, for example 
“Confucianism,” are already antiquated by the rapid march of events. 
One at least, “Buddhism,” is marked by errors inexcusable in the most 
rapid of journalistic writing. Two or three, notably Brahminism, 

‘Occasionally one meets with an amusing statement,such as Holzhey s^in a 
of Gigot, Special Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament: “Aut die Wo “ 
trennung (sec-ond, nat-urally u. a.) hat sich die Aufmerksamkeit des e . me 
erstreckt.” Let Holzhey study English grammar and composition before he again 
reviews an English book. 
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have genuine value, while two, “Posivitism” and “Catholic Chris¬ 
tianity,” are sectarian tracts for the instruction of the unbelieving. 
George Wm. Knox. 

Satan and Demons. By L. T. Townsend. (Cincinnati: Jennings & 
Pye, 1902 ; pp. 131; $0.25.) The author treats first of current incre¬ 
dulity on the subject, and then gives an exhaustive view of what the 
Bible has to say. In the next place he finds an analogy between 
demons and the ordinary pests of the natural world, and claims that 
the divine purpose in creating these pests is, in part, to teach that in 
the spiritual world there are harmful beings that have to be guarded 
against. He gives a chapter to “The Instinctive Beliefs of Human 
Nature ’’ and one to “ The Facts of Experience,” and holds that certain 
forms of sin indicate demoniacal possession at this day. After giving 
the relation of God to demons and of demons to Christ, he expoun s 
in terms of the new science of bacteriology the provisions that God 
has made for securing “ immunity.” The author interprets litera y 
what the Bible says, and makes out a strong case. But his treatmen 
is sometimes fanciful and wanting in gravity and strength.— R0SS 
Alexander. 

Dodckaschoinos. Das Zwolfmeilenland an der Grenze von Aegyp- 
ten und Nubien. Von Kurt Sethe. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901J PP; 3 > 
M. 5.) This essay is in the series of “ Untersuchungen zur esc 1C 
und Altertumskunde Aegyptens,” edited by the author himse 
Band, Heft 3), and presents a definite and interesting resu t ou 
materials which have hitherto been largely misunderstoo 
famous strip of Nile shore of twelve schoinoi in length, so o ten 
tioned in classic sources, has hitherto been supposed to exten 
Assuan (Syene) to a point opposite the city of Pselchis (t ® P re * , 
day Dakke). It has therefore been identified with lower Nubia, 
by the Romans until relinquished by Diocletian. With t e ac ^ 
characteristic of him, the author has shown that this strip ^ 
shore really included only the five miles of the first catarac 
Assuan to the island of Phil®. This gives a definiteness aI * 
to the Dodekaschoinos which it before lacked. One can un 
Ijow the first cataract, five miles long, might form the an( j 

was originally donated to the god Khnum and later to is 
successor in this cataract region, Isis. The author brings ou 
other points of interest hitherto overlooked in the documen 
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dence; in particular, the recognition for the first time of the mention of 
the Dodekaschoinos in the SehSl inscription of the seven-years’ famine, 
the document attributed to King Zoser of the third dynasty, and not 
impossibly embodying genuine tradition from that remote age. We 
are indebted to the author, therefore, for a solid contribution to the 
geography of ancient Egypt.— James H. Breasted. 

Grammatik des Biblisch - A ramdischen , mit den nach Handschriften 
berichtigten Texten und einem Worterbuch. Von Hermann L. Strack. 
Dritte Auflage. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1901 ; pp. 100; M. 2.) Of the 
100 pages contained in this booklet, 24 pages are devoted to the 
grammar, 4J4 to an enumeration of the verbal forms found in the 
biblical Aramaic, 41 to text, and 19 to dictionary. The author has 
consulted brevity and thoroughness, and his work bears the marks of 
wide research. A particular word may be given to the text, which 
contains passages in the following order : (1) Ezra 4:1-5; 4:24—6:18 
(4:1-5 in Hebrew); (2) Ezra 4:6-23; 7:11-28 (4:6, 7 ; 7:11, 27, 28, in 
Hebrew); (3) Dan. 2:1—7 : 28 (2:1-4* in Hebrew); ( 4 ) 0 *) Dan. 3 :12-15, 
20-24, copied from a fragment MS. now in Cambridge, England 
(Codex G), provided with the supralincar (or Babylonian) vowel-signs; 
(b) Dan. 4:21—7:7, selected from a MS. now in Berlin (Codex J), 
likewise provided with the supralinear pointing; Gen. 31:47 (^ e 
two Aramaic words only); Jer. 10: zi. The work will prove service¬ 
able to beginners in Aramaic, and in the texts and textual notes 
furnishes a convenient exhibit of the general character of manuscript 
variations.— C. R. Brown. 

1 st der zweite Dekalog alter als das Bundesbuch /Von Sven Herner 
(Lund : Hjalmar Mollers Univ.-Buchhandlung, 1901; pp. 34 i M. 0.80), 
is an attempt to show that the book of the Covenant is older than the 
second decalogue (Exod. 34 :11-25). The author discusses the latest 
treatments, and with other arguments concludes, not only that the 
description of the offering of the first-born of animals, but that the 
vegetable offerings, point to the priority of the book of the Covenant. 

He combats, and it seems successfully, the position of Steuernage 
that gives to the second decalogue the priority in time.— Das Buck 
Jesaia , iibersetzt und erklart von Bernh. Duhm; zweite verbesserte 
Auflage (Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht [Nowack’s Hand- 
kommentar zum Alten Testament], 1902; pp. 44 ^; M. 8), is practica y 
a reprint of the first edition that appeared in 1892. By the use o 
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smaller type in the translation this volume contains twelve pages less 
than the first. Examination of several standard passages and a large 
number of pages shows that the author still maintains his former posi¬ 
tions on almost the entire book of Isaiah. The few variations there- 
from, and the new additions, are quite insignificant as compared with 
the whole. We are glad to see the reissue of such a standard com¬ 
mentary, even though we cannot always agree with the author in his 
handling of the Hebrew text. The non-encycloptedic character of his 
material appeals particularly to students who desire an up-to-date 
opinion put in an energetic, fresh form.— Ira M. Price. 


Das Such Hiob neu Mirsetzt und kurz erkldrt. Von Friedrich 
Delitzsch. Ausgabe mit sprachlichem Kommentar. (Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1902; pp. 179; M. 6.) This is an excellent translation of Job 
into German, with a brief philological commentary. The sights ana 
surroundings of an oriental city inspired the famous German Assyrto 0 
gist, during a brief stay at Constantinople, to a renewed study of this 
truly oriental poem; and, with no helps beyond the Old Testament tex 
and his Hebrew dictionary, he has produced one of the best transa- 
tions, preserving the spirit and force of the original to a ^ 

degree. The text is arranged in three parts : (i) the tale of Jo , 
pious (chaps, i; 2; 42:2-17), pp. 7~ I2 i ( 2 ) the P oem 0 ’ ° 

pessimism’s song of songs (chaps. 3-31:37* omitting c a P- 
and the speeches of Yahweh (chaps. 38; 39 [omitting vss. 13 
40 :1-14; 42:1-6), pp. 13-9*; (3) appendices, containing;« * 
speeches of Elihu (chaps. 32-37) ; (£) the origin of wis om (c * ’ 

and (r) the descriptions of ostrich, hippopotamus, and cr 
(39 :13-18 ; 40 : 15-41: 26). The translator finds that the text of h 
book of Job is very trustworthy and well preserved, calling 
few emendations and changes. The philological commen y ^ 
123-79) falls into a general and a special part. In the forme ^ 
cussed the vocabulary and phraseology of Job, strong y ra 
nature. In the special part we find brief philological notes 0 
in the order as rearranged by Delitzsch. Many illustrations ar 
from the rich storehouse of the Assyrian learning of t e g .^ ns 
cographer, and similar in character to the fine observations an a 
in every new issue of the Sacred Books of the Old Testament, y ^ 
of the general editor of this well-known series. 1 W. Muss ^^ ch , 5 

‘Attention is here called to Professor Julius A. Bewer s re ^ie features, July* 
book, published in the American Journal of Semitic Languages an 
1902, pp. 255-8. 
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Outline of the Neo-Hebraic Apocalyptic Literature . By Moses 
Buttenwieser. (Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye, 1901; pp. 49; $0.50.) 
Students of apocalyptic literature will be thankful to the author for the 
brief outline of the rabbinical branch. He starts out with the thesis 
of the constancy of the main ideas in apocalyptic literature, “the 
same set of thoughts being handed down from generation to genera¬ 
tion without undergoing any material modification.” Under fourteen 
heads he discusses “ The Hebrew Book of Enoch,” “ An Apocalyptic 
Fragment,” “ The Ascension of Moses,” “ The Assumption of Moses,” 
11 The Revelation of R. Joshua b. Levi,” “ The Alphabets of R. Akiba,” 
“ The Elijah Apocalypse,” “ The Apocalypse of Zerubbabel,” “ The 
Wars of King Messiah,” “ The Revelation of R. Simon b. Yohai,” “ The 
Prayer of R. Simon b. Yohai,” “The Midrash of the Ten Kings,” 
“The Persian Apocalypse of Daniel,” and some minor eschatological 
descriptions. The writer confesses that, for want of Vorarbeiten , the 
time has not yet come for a detailed and exhaustive treatment of the 
various writings ; hence only certain general points are treated. In 
the author’s general remarks on the spirit and tone of Jewish apoca¬ 
lyptic literature, and hence also of early rabbinic Judaism, we find 
a marked leaning on late Christian authorities, like Schiirer, Bousset, 
and others, rather than independence of judgment, which one should 
expect from one having direct access to Jewish sources, and certainly 
in touch with Jewish sentiment.— Max L. Margolis. 

Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. Essays chiefly in Biblical and Patris¬ 
tic Criticism. By Members of the University of Oxford. Vol. V, Part 
II: “Texts from Mount Athos.” By Kirsopp Lake. (Oxford : Claren¬ 
don Press, 1902; pp. 91-185; 3s. 6d.) Mount Athos has still a 

large store of treasures for New Testament scholars. It is only a year 
since Professor Lambros brought out his second sumptuous volume 
cataloguing the Athos manuscripts, and yet it appears that some of 
the largest and richest libraries are still untouched and practically 
unknown. In the Laura monastery there yet remain 120 vellum 
manuscripts, earlier than the fifteenth century, which are as yet uncol¬ 
lated and uncatalogued. Messrs. Lake and Wathen, in a few weeks 
visit to Mount Athos, in the summer of 1899, discovered and read 
several manuscript fragments of unusual interest, among them being 
Codex ¥ (Gregory) =172 (B 52) in the Laura catalogue; Codex 
Evang. 1071 (Gregory) = 104A in the Laura catalogue; some chap¬ 
ters of the Acta Pilati , J = A 117 at the Laura; and a fragment of the 
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Acta Thomae , J, from Codex 476 in the library of Ivdron. Besides 
these they publish a catalogue and description of the 187 biblical 
manuscripts which they examined in the various monasteries. 

Mr. Lake’s studies of the text of Codex ¥ in the gospel of Mark 
make clear the peculiar value of this gospel text as to age, affinities, 
and ending, while those of minuscle 1071, especially in its relation to 
Codex Bezse, as seen in the pericope adulter ae y are distinct and very 
timely contributions to New Testament scholarship. Chas. F. 
SlTTERLY. 

The Greek Testament: A Resultant Text Exhibiting the Critical 
Text of Tischendorf Westcott-Hort and Weiss. Edited by Eberhard 
Nestle; with an introduction and appendix by R. F.Weidner. (Chi¬ 
cago : Revell, 1901 ; pp. xvi + 657 ; 52 + viii; $1.) This is an Ameri¬ 
can edition of the third German edition of Nestle’s Greek Testament, 
which is much improved in its apparatus over the first edition (1898). 
This edition of the Greek Testament is one of the most convenient for 
general use, and it is well that an American publisher has been ^ oun 
for it. The slight additions made by the American introduction and 
appendix do not add materially to the value of the volume. A fourt 
German edition has already appeared, and the modifications which were 
introduced into that edition have been furnished in an appendix to t e 
present work.— Evangelium secundum Matthaeum y cum variae lectio 
delectu. Von Friedrich Blass. (Leipzig : Teubner, 1901; PP- xvll, + 
no; M. 3.60.) Following his studies in the text of Matthew, previ¬ 
ously published, Blass now gives the complete text of the gospe a 
would reconstruct it from the evidence available, and on the P r ' ncl P 
which he has already applied to the text of Acts, Luke, and Mar . 
preface to this brochure contains a valuable discussion of t e c ass 
of variation in the text of Matthew, and the extant witnesses in 
relation to one another. Here as elsewhere Blass makes large use , 
and gives greater weight to, the patristic testimony than has een c 
tomary, and his emendations are made with that free han w ^ 
become recognized as characteristic of him. The number 0 ^ 

tions which he has introduced into the text of the gospe & ^ 

many, as compared either with the Westcott-Hort or Textus e ^ 
standard. He does not claim to construct a strictly western e * ’ ^ 
fundamentally his text agrees with the work of the mo ern ^ 

scholars; but his text goes a way of its own, and will eserve ^ 

tion. His text-critical apparatus is also of much importanc 
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collation of Blass’s text of Matthew with that of Westcott-Hort, 
fischendorf, etc., may be seen in an appendix to the fourth edition of 
Nestles Novum Testamentum Graece (Stuttgart, 1902).— Addresses on 
the Acts of the Apostles. By Edward White Benson. (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1901; pp. xx + 669; $7> ne t) This elaborate volume 
contains a series of popular expositions on the Acts narrative which 
were given before an audience of ladies during the years 1887-92, 
in Lambeth Palace Chapel. The volume makes no contribution to the 
historical or exegetical study of the book of Acts, but is a series of 
homilies which aim to reach the practical religious life of the present 
day, more exactly of Archbishop Benson’s closing years. It would 
seem that the publication of these addresses was in the nature of a 
memorial to Dr. Benson on the part of his appreciative hearers.— 
Die Lehre Jesu. By H. H. Wendt. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1901; second edition; pp. 640; M. 12.) Wendt has here 
compressed the two volumes of his first edition into one. Part I, 
which was published in 1886 and dealt with the gospels as sources for 
ascertaining the teaching of Jesus, has been reduced from 354 pages 
to 43 pages, becoming the first section in the single-volume edition. 

• A portion of the material which is thus excised has been superseded 
by the author’s Johannesevangelium (1900); but the section of 170 
pages which dealt with the Matthaean Logia has been for the present 
practically abandoned, since the subject receives but 10 pages in the 
second edition. Although the author does not promise it, one may 
infer that a new work on this subject is in process of making. Part 
II, dealing with the content of Jesus’ teaching, was published in 1890. 
In the new edition this portion of Wendt’s work reappears in the same 
order, but shortened Some 75 pages. The chief revision has been in 
the section which treats of Jesus’ teaching concerning the kingdom of 
God. The many important works upon the teaching of Jesus which 
have appeared in the last ten years have been duly recognized. In its 
new form Wendt’s Lehre Jesu is the more fitted to be, as it Is generally 
acknowledged to be, the best single work upon the teaching of Jesus. 
We should now have an English translation of this second edition, 
published in one volume.— C. W. Votaw. 

Atudes sur les IvangiUs. Par V. Rose. (Paris: Welter, 1902 ; pp. 
xiv + 336; fr. 5.) This is a series of studies en the teaching of 
Jesus, though not a systematic and complete treatment of that subject. 
The occasion, too, and aim of the study, according to the aut or s 
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own confession, are apologetic rather than scientific or didactic. They 
were undertaken with the special object in view of solving the doubts 
of a young Catholic Frenchman whose faith, it appears, had been dis¬ 
turbed by a residence in Germany and contact with biblical criticism. 
The author undertakes to show that the essentials of the Catholic faith 
can ail be derived from the synoptic gospels. To this end he investi¬ 
gates these gospels. It cannot be said that his effort is successful at 
every point. The deduction, for instance, of the church doctrine on 
sacrificial atonement from the few and obscure data in the synoptics 
puts that doctrine on a very precarious foundation. But, on the 
whole, Professor Rose’s method of study is sane, and his results may 
serve as corrective to much that passes under the name of critical work 
on this subject.— Wunderglaube im Hcidentum und in der alien Kirche. 
Von Th. Trede. (Gotha: Perthes, 1901; pp. viii + 273; M. 4-) The 
main thesis of this book is that belief in miracles was common among 
Jews and heathen in ancient times. Christianity, springing up in 
the midst of an environment where no question was raised as to the 
reality of miracles and hardly a distinction drawn between the real and 
unreal, naturally grew up with miracles as its natural concomitant. 
At the present time Christians feel compelled to defend the historicity 
of biblical miracles, and are, consequently, heavily burdened in their 
apologetics. The proper ground to take is that the only real rairac e 
in the case is that the tender plant of Christianity, growing in sue 
unpropitious atmosphere, should have survived the unfavorable con 
tions. The author’s investigation extends over a wide range of istory 
and literature, and is quite minute and thorough. There is a iscrep 
ancy, however, between the evidence he produces and the cone us 
he draws from it, in particular as to the unreality of biblical mirac 
The value of the work lies, therefore, in the collection of materia s a 
in the designation of a field in which more satisfactory wor ^ m ^L 
done from the logical and philosophical point of view.-— u 
barung im Gnosticismus. Von Rudolph Liechtenhan. 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1901; pp. iv-bi68; M. 4.80.) 
tions which the author puts before himself are : What relations 
Gnostics believe themselves to sustain toward the revelations c a! 
by the various religions about them ? and, With which di t ^ ^ 
themselves in harmony ? Which did they condemn ? He se ^^. na> 
answer to these questions through a careful and painstaking exa ^ 
tion of the writings of the Gnostics as far as they have been pres ^ 
either in complete form or in fragmentary quotations in t e wri 
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of others. The work thus divides itself into three parts: the sources 
of revelation, the appropriation of revelation, and the content of reve¬ 
lation. On each one of these subdivisions the whole range of Gnostic 
literature is ransacked for whatsoever it may have pertinent and valu¬ 
able. The conclusions reached by the author are that the Gnostics 
believed in revelation in general, that they believed in particular 
revelations given to themselves, and that they held more especially to 
the reality of biblical revelation, though they did not accept this always 
as authoritative, because they ascribed a portion of it to sources infe¬ 
rior to God. They were not rationalists, but supernaturalists. The 
essay, though not exhaustive, throws a flood of light on a most inter¬ 
esting subject.— A. C. Zenos. 

Die Hauptprobleme der Leben Jesu Forschung. Von Otto Schmiedel. 
(Tubingen : Mohr, 1902 j pp. iv + 72; M. 1.25.) This essay, written 
for lay readers, presents to them a convenient and serviceable r£sum6 
of the main problems encountered in the investigation of the life of 
Jesus. The author’s position is that of the advanced critical school. 
He allows the fourth gospel no value whatever as a source for the life 
of Jesus, and discovers some fundamental contradictions between the 
synoptists and the fourth gospel as well as among themselves. Those 
who repudiate this extreme position may at the same time sympathize 
with his decided emphasis on the ethical rather than the apocalyptic 
elements in Jesus’ life and teaching.—J. W. Bailey. 

Das Messiasbewusstsein fcsu und seine neueste Bestreitung. Von 
Oscar Holtzmann. (Giessen: Ricker, 1902 ; pp. 26; M. 0.50.) In 
this lecture, delivered at Frankfurt on the Main last October, Dr. 
Holtzmann criticises certain recent German views regarding the mes¬ 
sianic consciousness of Jesus: that of J. Weiss, because it virtually 
underestimates the importance of Christ’s messianic consciousness; 
that based on the work of Usener, because it leads to the conception 
that Jesus was induced by Peter to assume the rdle of Messiah; and 
that of Wrede, because, in the first place, it assumes that the disciples 
did not recognize Jesus as Messiah until after the resurrection, and 
because it involves a violent handling of Mark s gospel. Dr. Holtz 
mann regards the messianic name as implying the finality of Chris 
tianity. A higher law than that of the Messiah is unthinkable.— 
George H. Gilbert. 
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Die christliche Freiheit nach der Virkundigung des Apostils Paulus. 
Von Johannes Weiss, Professor der Theologie zu Marburg. (Gottin¬ 
gen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902; pp. 33; M. 1.) The author 
discusses the relation between the Pauline and the Stoical ideas of 
freedom. He makes three divisions: freedom from the law; freedom 
from sin; freedom from the world with its joys and sorrows. Many 
parallels between Paulinism and Stoicism are pointed out; and the 
basis for the relation is assumed on the supposition that Paul picked 
up these teachings while attending the Grecian schools in his youth. 
Paul, however, transforms the Stoical ideas, interprets them in the 
light of the personality of Christ, and thus gives them a religious sig¬ 
nificance. Certain parallelisms between the ideas of Paul and the 
ideas of the Stoics do not necessarily indicate, however, that the latter 
were the source of the former. The dependence, if actual, should e 
capable of being traced more effectively.— Llew. Phillips. 

La prophetic des papes attribute a S. Malachie. £tude critique. Par 
Joseph Maitre. (Paris: Lethielleux, 1901; pp. xii+864, n 

this bulky volume the Abbd Maitre breaks a lance for the aut entici y 
of the famous prophecies attributed to St. Malachy, bishop of own 
and Connor in Ireland (d. 1148). Their authority is maintained on 
the hypothesis that the author’s historical method and princip es 
sufficient to solve all objections to the contrary. The last three c P 
ters deal with the end of the world, and the objections ma e to 
in its near coming on scientific, philosophical, and theologica £ rou 
The work is capable of much condensation, and its historica spi 
more mediaeval than modern. The author adds nothing to 
arguments for the authenticity of these curious forecasts ma e 
to the world for the first time in the Lignum Vitae of Arno e 
(1595). Until we know by whom and when these short an 
formulae were drawn up, their authority must be null. C . 
though filled with curious erudition, is chiefly valuable or a 
bibliography of the “Malachy prophecies” (pp* 46-1 4 1 )* mQre 
thesis of the approaching dissolution of the world is scarce 
certain than it was when Gregory the Great enumerated t o stg ^ 
porum that announced the crack of doom. In the bib 10 ^ ra ^ es ,» 0 f 
wanting the pages consecrated by O’Curry to the Pr0 P e ^ ub jj n( 
Irish saints in his MSS. Materials for Irish Htstory (repnn , 

1875).— Thomas J. Shahan. 
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Henry V ., the Typical Medieval Hero. By Charles Lethbridge 
Kingsford. (New York: Putnam, 1901; pp. xxv + 402; $1. 50.) [= 

Heroes of the Nation” series.] To attempt to write a book which 
shall be both a popular biography and a piece of minute and scholarly 
research is to invite failure. Mr. Kingsford knows all there is to be 
known about Henry V.; he % has grubbed through the sources conscien¬ 
tiously as a scholar should, and has produced a book of much value to 
his fellow-scholars. Nevertheless, he has failed to produce either a 
popular biography or a satisfactory piece of scholarly work. The con¬ 
ditions insured failure, but there exist other reasons for it. He has 
too strong a predilection for his hero, and to justify or excuse his acts 
is perforce unjust to countless others. His judgments of the Lollards, 
of Lord Cobham, of the Duke of Burgundy, of the emperor Sigismund, 
and of the French are all too harsh. Fortunately, he gives the evi¬ 
dence, even when it fails to support his own conclusions. Another 
reason for failure lies in his want of a sense of proportion. The book 
is crowded with insignificant details, even to the color of Henry’s 
beloved steed, and too much space is devoted to “battle, murder, and 
sudden death ”—to a treatment of military events and military minu¬ 
tiae. The principal conclusions established, though the writer shrinks 
from them, are that Henry’s attack upon France was utterly unjustifi¬ 
able, and that in the end it was completely fruitless so far as England 
was concerned.— R. Catterall. 

Doktor Martin Luther. Ein Lebensbild fur das deutsche Haus. 
Von Georg Buchwald. (Leipzig : B. G. Teubner, 1902; pp. xii + 530; 
M. 6.) The author prepared this life of Luther for the German house¬ 
hold. It is not especially for children, but rather for the entire family 
circle gathered about the evening lamp and listening while one reads 
aloud. It is admirably adapted to its purpose. The language is 
simple and yet select. The sentences are brief and clear. The 
materials are divided into short sections, so that a stopping-place may 
always be found. Anecdotes are abundant and well chosen, to illus¬ 
trate doctrines, usages, and characters. There are more than a hun¬ 
dred engravings of genuine historic value, constituting a museum of 
Germany in the sixteenth century. Though it is designed for popular 
family use, the book is by no means uncritical. The author studied 
his subject for twenty years, and for four consecutive winters made it 
the theme of his Sunday evening sermons. There is always a great 
stream of Luther literature issuing from the press of Germany, the 
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larger part of it destined to speedy oblivion ; but this book ought to 
find a permanent and useful place in the German family library. As 
it is designed for the German family, its tone of excessive hero-worship 
may be pardoned. One does not expect to find the rough and pas¬ 
sionate side of Luther in a book prepared for the domestic fireside. 
The book may be commended to persons who are learning Ger¬ 
man, as it is not too difficult for beginners, and as it is sufficiently 
important and interesting to lure the reader on to the end .—Luther 
als Kirchenhistoriker . Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Wissenschaft. 

Von Ernst Schafer. (Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1897; pp. viii + 
515.) Dr. Schafer gives us a thorough discussion of his subject in 
three parts. The first deals with the interest of Luther in church 
history and his courses of study in this branch of learning. The 
second deals with the sources whence he drew his historical state¬ 
ments and allusions. The third brings together in an orderly collec¬ 
tion all the historical statements and allusions found in his works, and 
arranges them by periods, beginning with the apostolic age .—Die 
Chronik des Bernhard Wyss /S' 9 ~' 530 - Herausgegeben von Georg 
Finsler. (Basel: Basler Buch- und Antiquariats-Handlung, 1901J PP' 
xxv + 167; M. 5.20.) This book is the first of a series entitled “Quel- 
len zur schweizerischen Reformationsgeschichte,” now being pub is e 
by the Zwingliverein of Zurich. The chronicle of Wyss was pu is e 
in 1749, but that was so long ago that the edition is out 0 pr 
Besides, the editing, by Fusslin, was wretched. The editor o » 
new edition cannot be accused; he has explained obscure an 0 
lete terms, and has supplied an elaborate historical and biograp 
apparatus in extensive footnotes. Indeed, his notes occupy a arg 
space than the chronicle itself, and give evidence of much m ‘ n “ tcc “ ’ 
Wyss, the author of the chronicle, came to Zurich shortly be ore 
appearance of Zwingli there. At first he was a baker, but y 1 & 
made himself a teacher of penmanship, the art of writing etters 
official documents, and arithmetic. He was fond of military i e,^ 
always volunteered when there was fighting to be done. * ^ 

in the disastrous battle in which Zwingli also fell. ,s c r ^ 

covers the entire period from the coming of Zwingli to ^ unc * 
outbreaking of the war in which he lost his life. It selectswi ^ 
pertinacity only those events which have a bearing on t e e ^ 
tion, and, therefore, though brief, is important for the histor) 0 ^ 

movement. It gives a specially good view of Zwingli, w om 
idolized.— Franklin Johnson. 
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Der heilige Alfons von Liguori , der Kirchenlehrer und Apologet 
des XVIII. Jahrhunderts. Von Franz Meffert. (Mainz : Kirchheim, 
I 9 OI J PP- 280 ; M. 7.50.) Dr. Meffert won the prize given at Wurz¬ 
burg in 1890 for the best essay on Liguori’s literary activity, and so 
since then he has been interested 'in this saint. But the occasion of 
the present volume is the wide interest excited by Robert Grassmann’s 
extracts from Liguori’s moral theology, under the scornful title: 
Ausz&ge aus der von den Papsten Pius IX. und Leo XIII. ex cathedra a Is 
Norm fur die romisch-katholische Kirche sanktionirten Moraltheologie 
des heiligen Dr. Alphonsus Maria de Liguori und die furchtbare Gefahr 
dieser Moraltheologie f&r die Sittlichkeit der Volker (20th ed., Stettin, 
1900). The trouble with Liguori’s moral theology is that it is gener¬ 
ally considered immoral on account of the loopholes it makes for 
escape from plain duties through its doctrine of probabilism. That 
this is so Dr. Meffert is obliged to confess, though he minimizes the 
danger as much as possible and asserts that the saint really cleared it 
of its objectionable features. He also analyzes, but more briefly, 
Liguori’s dogmatic, ascetic, and apologetic writings. In two ways he 
decidedly pleased Pius IX.— he taught the immaculate conception of 
the virgin Mary by her mother Anne, and papal infallibility. 

These literary studies are prefaced by a three-page list of books 
frequently cited — Grassmann is not mentioned—and a brief sketch of 
Liguori’s uneventful life, and followed by a convenient chronological 
list of Liguori’s numerous writings, which were in both Italian and 
Latin. But, unfortunately and inexcusably, Dr. Meffert or his pub¬ 
lisher failed to provide an index, and thus much curtailed the usefulness 
of his well-written and scholarly book.—S. M. Jackson. 


Paul de Lagarde. Erganzter Abdruck des Artikels von Eb. Nestle, 
aus Band XI der Realencyklopddie /Hr protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche. (Leipzig : Hinrichs, 1902 ; pp. 13 > °* 20 ’) ^e prophet o 

the twentieth century” — as Lagarde has been called is gaining 
influence from year to year since his death in 1892. The views an 
hopes of the great Semitist— facile princeps in his chosen wor 
matters of religion, society, government, and politics, so persis 
ently fought for, and, alas! often so bitterly and biting y proc aime » 
are gaining ground more and more, and are becoming rea lties in 
morning hours of the new century. Many who bitter y oppose 
while alive have become Lagarde’s followers since his eat , 0 
a most loving tribute was paid by his widow, Anna e agar , 
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book, Paul de Lagarde, Er inner ungen aus seinern Leben (Gottingen, 
1894). In his theological views he was during his lifetime understood 
and appreciated by only a few,who considered him “one of the most 
godfearing men that ever trod this earth,” while others proclaimed 
him the type of “ the sin against the Holy Ghost.” That the former 
view is gaining ground more and more is one of the most hopeful 
indications of the development and progress of a truly religious spirit. 
—W. Muss-Arnult. 

Die religionspkilosophischen Prdmissen der Sehleiertnacherschen Glau- 
benslehre. Von Gottfried Thummel. (Hanover und Leipzig: Hahnsche 
Buchhandlung, 1902; pp. 88; M. 1.50.) This booklet, though its 
theme is becoming hackneyed, is nevertheless of considerable interest, 
especially in view of the commonly felt need of a reconstruction of 
Christian dogma. Schleiermacher was a pioneer in this field and 
attempted to erect a new dogmatic upon a new conception of religion. 
The author considers Schleiermacher’s work as largely the outcome of 
a threefold conflict: (1) between practical utilitarianism and aesthetic 
idealism; (2) between rationalism and mysticism and intuition, (3) 
between formalism and individualism. After presenting the philosophy 
of religion underlying Schleiermacher’s Glaubenslehre , the author tests 
its consistency with his view of the problem of dogmatic, and his doc 
trines of God, Christ, and the church. The book is a more valuab e 
aid to students of historical theology than some of the ponderous 
works on the same subject, but I think that the author, like most writers 
on Schleiermacher’s theology, mostly overlooks the influence of t e 
great theologian’s personal history and experiences in the formation 
of his theological views.— George Cross. 

Two Centuries of Christian Activity at Yale. Edited by J- B - 
Reynolds, S. H. Fisher, H. B. Wright. (New York: Putnam, 1901! 
PP- 367; $1.40.) After the introduction by President Cyrus Nort rop 
follow fifteen chapters written by Yale men most competent to iscuss 
the religious life of our ancient university. No brief summary can 
justice to this profoundly significant story. Those who fear that evo^ 
tion to scholarship is inconsistent with vigorous, sane, and sin ^^ 
piety should gather courage from this volume. To those who a 
responsibility for the organization and stimulation of religi ous 
in younger institutions these chapters will prove very he p 
instructive, for they recite the unfolding of almost every orm 
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experiment which it is possible to try. The mistakes and failures are 
as frankly and honestly told as the successes. One does not need to 
be a Yale graduate, only a patriot, a lover of his kind, a scholar, and a 
Christian, to sincerely rejoice that such a history could be told. Pastors 
who wish to understand the spiritual wants of young men, especially 
students, will find this discussion richly suggestive. The historical 
student will see the successive phases of religious thought and life of 
the community reflected in the story of a college church and congre¬ 
gation. On the whole, the prospects of a rational and morally earnest 
Christian life were never more favorable than at present.— Charles 
Richmond Henderson. 

Der christliche Goitesbegriff im Sinne der gegenwdrtigen evangelisch- 
lutherischen Kirche. Von Georg Schnedermann. (Leipzig: Deichert, 
I 9 °iJ PP- xiii-f-273; M. 5.) This is the second part of the author's 
Darstellung des christlicheti Glaubens , the first part of which appeared 
in 1899. Four more parts are yet to appear. Schnedermann repre¬ 
sents the aspect of Schleiermacher’s method developed by Frank. His 
task, therefore, is to set forth the content of the historically condi¬ 
tioned religious consciousness of a typical Lutheran. His assertions 
concerning God are inferences from the personal judgment: “I have 
communion with God.” The historic creeds and the teachings of 
Scripture and of Christ give confirmatory evidence. While rejecting 
the presuppositions of orthodox dogmatics, Schnedermann is decidedly 
conservative in his general conclusions. The book has the warmth 
and eloquence of a personal testimony; but scientifically it is defective 
in its failure to pass convincingly from subjective assurance to objec¬ 
tive reality, while diffuseness and frequent repetitions make serious 
demands on the reader’s patience. — Zeitgedanken fiber die heilige 
Taufe. Von Georg Stosch. (Giitersloh : Bertelsmann, 1902; pp. 95 ; 
M. 1.20.) The author laments the growing tendency to depreciate 
the significance of baptism, and defends the orthodox Lutheran con¬ 
ception by appeals to Scripture and to history. If it is necessary to 
employ such fast and loose reasoning to sustain the author s position, 
the prevalent indifference, of which he complains, is a sign of greater 
common-sense than the book displays.— Der Begriff der christlichen 
Erfahrung hinsichtlich seiner Verwendbarkeit in der DogmaEk untersucht. 
Von H. Sogemeier. (Giitersloh : Bertelsmann, 1902 ; pp. 80, M. 1.20.) 
No theology today can be written without assigning an important 
place to Christian experience. The author of this pamphlet attempts 
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a critique of the conception of experience. What does it mean ? How 
is it to be employed in dogmatics ? He criticises Schleiermacher and 
Frank, the former for his subjectivism, the latter for attempting to 
give to this subjectivism objective cogency by specious dialectic. He 
would correct the method of Schleiermacher by starting from the 
historic revelation of God in Christ. Experience is, then, not a mere 
“ feeling of dependence,” but the observed psychological results of 
this specific revelation. Unless we presuppose this objective revelation, 
we cannot be sure that our faith is not illusion. The pamphlet is a 
sober and scholarly piece of work.— Gerald Birney Smith. 

The Christ of History and of Experience. Third Series of Kerr 
Lectures. By David W. Forrest. Third edition. (New York: Scribner, 
1901; pp.xx + 489; $2.) In the January, 1899, number of the Journal 
of Theology this able book was favorably reviewed by Professor 
Wenley. The high estimate which he then put upon it has been justi¬ 
fied by the fact that it has now reached its third edition. It is m 
demand among earnest, progressive thinkers. The author has mastere 
the latest, profoundest discussions in interpretation and theo ogy. 
He presents, with unusual fairness, clearness, and force, the positions 
that he combats. In all of his utterances he loyally maintains the 
deity of Christ, but, discarding old and familiar forms of theologi 
statement, he clothes his thought in language consonant wit 
freshest and ablest philosophical enunciations of our day. n view 
the earlier review of this work in the Journal, it is not necessary 
us now to set forth its contents, nor to indulge in favora 
unfavorable criticism. While we differ with the author upon so 
minor points, we cannot but commend his discussion as a w ^ 
Those who preach the gospel in our churches would be great y s 
lated and helped by making the contents of this virile volume P 
and parcel of their own thinking.— L'ordre surnaturel et e ^ 
chretien. Par Th. Bourgeois. (Paris: Lethielleux, 1901 ; PP- 3 * 

3.50.) This book treats in popular style of the vital relations e 
the divine life imparted to the soul by Jesus Christ and Christian 
The author, a Roman Catholic, maintains that grace comes 
Christ to the soul through the channel of the sacraments, an ^ 

fided to the care of the Catholic priesthood. In the angua _ 
Isaiah, he calls the sacraments “ the wells of salvation. ^ ^ 
saves. The bread that the communicant eats is grace. ut a ^ 
his errors the author clings tenaciously to the personal, iving 
who imparts to men eternal life.— Galusha Anderson. 
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The Divine Pursuit, by John Edgar McFadyen (Chicago: Flem¬ 
ing H. Revell Co., 1902; pp. 213; $1 ,net), is a series of devotional 
meditations. The series takes its name from the meditation on Ps. 
23 :6, the first clause, which the professor translates, “Goodness and 
mercy shall pursue me all the days of my life.” Not all the short 
articles, however, are so closely connected exegetically with the texts 
which invariably precede them. Notably is this the case with the brief 
essay entitled, “ He Is Worthy.” Dealing with the worthiness of 
Jesus, the author takes his theme from Luke 7:4 and emphasizes “he” 
and “thou” and “this,” as if the text referred to Jesus, whereas it 
relates to the centurion who asked that his servant be healed. Such 
accommodation of texts is not to be commended even in the lighter 
labors of a higher critic. As a whole, the meditations are scholarly, 
spiritual, helpful. They show poetic insight and imagination. They 
are suggestive. Many a preacher, reading them, will feel compelled to 
develop into themes ideas which Professor McFadyen outlines in one 
clear sentence.— Ira W. Allen, Jr. 

Parables of Life . By Hamilton Wright Mabie. (New York: The 
Outlook Co., 1902; pp. no; $i, net.) These Parables of Life , 
eleven in number, are very brief, the longest hardly exceeding one 
thousand words. The unusual literary form chosen is one which only 
an artist like Mr. Mabie could use with success. He has used it with 
a shaping touch at once delicate and firm, with a reticence which avoids 
sentimentality and yet leaves his meaning clear. In exquisite little 
symbolic pictures, as of “The Inflexible Guide,” which is Love, “who 
has learned in heaven infinite tenderness and loyalty to truth;” of 
“The Waiting Figure,” which is the New Year offering to every man a 
plastic opportunity for his making or marring; of “The Last Judg¬ 
ment,” which is the inevitable and unerring verdict of self, old 
lessons are taught anew with winning beauty. They are the lessons 
every tempted and troubled man must needs learn if his life is to be 
worthy of the task and the hope set before him; and many a reader 
will acknowledge gratefully that Mr. Mabie’s art has illumined truths 
which, in the commonplaces of religious exhortation, are merely trite 
and dull. —A. K. Parker. 

Jesus Christus und das gebildete Haus unserer Tage. Von Gustav 
Sorglich. (Berlin : Schwetschke, 1902; pp. 54 > 0.80.) The aut or 

expresses his conviction that the teachings of Jesus Christ have lost 
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their hold on the educated of our day. They have some meaning 
still, he thinks, for peasants, children, beggars, and old women; but 
even in these circles there is so much conventional lying that one turns 
away from them with feelings of disgust. It will not do to cry down 
this little brochure as rank pessimism, for the facts which the author 
adduces are correct so far as they go. The criticism we would pass 
on them is that the author’s field of observation was limited to a few 
German cities like Berlin. There are many centers, even in Germany, 
in which the teachings of Jesus have as strong a hold on the educated 
as they have in England and America. With the earnest plea of the 
author for a more personal faith in Christ as the only true basis for 
vital Christianity, w.e are in entire accord.—A. J. Ramaker. 

Die Berliner Stadtmission . Dargestellt von Ernst Evers. (Berlin: 
Verlag der Buchhandlung der Berliner Stadtmission, 1902; pp. 230; 
M. 4.) The imperial capital of Germany is a central battleground of 
evangelical Christianity in our time. Every tendency of thought, 
every social interest, every passion and aspiration may there be studied. 
The city mission, which Wichern himself regarded an essential factor 
of the “Inner Mission,” has been developed in Berlin with a wealth of 
financial and intellectual resources. In the volume here noticed one 
may trace the development of modern methods of practical Chris¬ 
tianity under urban conditions, and the account is highly instructive 
and inspiring. Among the topics discussed are: parish visiting, Sun¬ 
day schools, societies, evangelistic assemblies, colportage, hospices, 
and other means of mitigating misery and giving effect to spiritual 
ministries.— Charles Richmond Henderson. 

Training the Church of the Future. Auburn Seminary Lectures on 
Christian Nurture, with Special Reference to the Young Peoples 
Society of Christian Endeavor as a Training School of the Church. 
By Francis E. Clark. (New York : Funk & Wagnalls Co., 19 02 » PP* 
225; $0.75.) This book is made up of lectures, delivered first at 
Auburn Theological Seminary, and afterward repeated, at different 
times, before nine other prominent theological schools. The author 
maintains that all children, in order to be saved, must be converted, 
but that there is a marked difference between their conversion and that 
of adults. Attending the latter there is apt to be much sharp an 
painful mental conflict, and often a violent wrench is necessary in order 
to free the soul from crystallized habits of sin; while in the case 0 
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children, nurtured in Christian households, conversion is often effected 
with little or no conscious disturbance of mind or heart. To the latter 
type of conversion the churches are at last awakening, and as a result 
constantly increasing numbers of children are being welcomed into 
their membership. But it is yastly important that these recruits from 
the young be trained for Christian service. This, however, cannot be 
effected simply by instruction; these converted children and youths 
must be given something definite to do, and in some way must be led 
to do it. Our author contends that the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor presents the best methods for the accomplishment 
of this. What the society is, what it has done and is doing, he fully 
and impressively sets before us. The main objections urged against 
the society are ably answered. In an appendix he shows that the 
society, by its organizations, already encircles the globe. He also gives 
a “ Model Constitution ” for a society, and presents much interesting 
matter concerning the organizations that have sprung out of the Chris¬ 
tian Endeavor movement. Whether or not one agrees with the author 
in all his contentions, this is a live book; in it are discussed what con¬ 
fronts us all, here and now, and it should be read by every pastor, both 
old and young.— Words of Faith and Hope. By the late Brooke Foss 
Westcott. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1902; pp. viii-f-212; $1.25.) 
There are in this volume thirteen addresses and sermons, delivered in 
different places in England, and at various times from 1868 to 1899. 
In the first three discourses he urges families of the Church of England 
to devote themselves to a life of asceticism, to live in great frugality, to 


take upon themselves the obligation to poverty, to study, and to devo¬ 
tion. Still, he treats this subject tentatively under the headings: “A 


Ball,” “A Suggestion,” “An Opportunity.” Among the ten sermons 
and addresses that follow, those on “Labor Co-operation, * The Con¬ 
gregation,” and “The Sovereign Motive” seem to us the most weighty 
and practical. But none of them is commonplace. They deal with 
the great central truths of the gospel and Christian experience. When 
found among the author’s papers they lose the mark that he himself had 

placed upon them as “Overflow Lessons from Work.” They contain 

thoughts that issued from the depths of his spiritual life. No one can rea 
them attentively without being incited to a more unreserved consecra¬ 
tion to Jesus Christ. The style of our author is well known to scholars. 
Whatever he touched he adorned. We did not detect an obscure ™ 
slovenly sentence in the entire volume. The author a acquire 
scholarly art of presenting the profoundest thought in c ear, simp , 
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eloquent diction. The three discourses on “ Disciplined Life,” or 
asceticism, are of least interest to readers in the United States. To us 
the book would have been more attractive if they had been placed last 
or omitted. Taken as a whole they are hardly in accord with evangeli¬ 
cal truth. To say, as our author does, that “the Christian found the 
remedy for overwhelming evil in the creation of a new life of the soul 
out of the completest subjection of the body” is to our mind an inver¬ 
sion of the gospel.— Addresses on the Revised Version of the Holy 
Scripture. By C. J. Ellicott. (New York: E. & J. B. Young, 1901; 
pp. 138 ; $0.75.) These addresses form the charge of the author, the 
bishop of Gloucester, to the archdeaconry of Cirencester, in October, 
1901. In them he gives a lucid history of Bible revision in England 
for the past fifty years, and cordially recognizes the co-operation of 
scholars on this side of the Atlantic in this great work. He notes the 
early revision of parts of Scripture by individuals, and shows how these 
isolated and preparatory efforts led to the more general and systematic 
work authorized by the convocation of Canterbury. He enumerates 
the principles by which the revisers were guided in their labors, shows 
the processes by which they determined the Hebrew and Greek texts 
from which their translations were made, and the manifest superiority 
of their renderings to those of the Authorized Version. At the close 
of his last address he pleads for the public use of the revised Scriptures 
in the services of the churches of his diocese. Our author bore a 
prominent part in the work of revision. He speaks from personal 
observation and experience. Anyone wishing to become acquainted 
with probably the most important religious movement of modern times 
will find this little volume quite indispensable.— The Blind Spot and 
Other Sermons. By W. L. Watkinson. (Chicago: Revell, 1902; pp* 
viii -}- 278; $1, net.) In this book there are eighteen discourses which 
will take a high rank in sermonic literature. In kind they are textual- 
topical; in character, fresh, popular, scriptural, evangelical. The 
author has evidently read widely and thoroughly. He uses plenti¬ 
fully the aptest illustrations drawn from the latest investigations in 
science and philosophy, nature, handicrafts, society, government, his¬ 
tory, both secular and biblical. He quotes Scripture with rare perti¬ 
nency. His style is vivacious, with suggestive, brilliant antitheses. 
Scattered through his discourses are quotable, epigrammatic sentences 
like these: “ Of all dust thrown in men’s eyes none is more blinding 
than gold dust;” “We are not waiting for God, God is waiting for us. 
The author’s style is very clear, but these excellent sermons woul 
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have been better if he had used a larger number of short, Saxon 
words, and had been more direct in address. The sermon entitled 
“Spiritual and Worldly Life” is overloaded with long words of Latin 
origin. While there is not a weak discourse in the book, thoughtful 
readers will find “The Splendid Isolation” and “Personal Responsi¬ 
bility” especially stimulating and helpful.”— Galusha Anderson. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Zum Kamfife der dret Weltreligionen . (Buddhismus, Islam, Christentum.) Ein 
Katechismus fur wahrheitssuchende Leute. Von R. Falke. Gutersloh: Bertels¬ 
mann, 1902; pp. 102; M. 1.—A brief presentation of the fundamental doctrines 
and facts of these three religions to the end of demonstrating the superiority and 
final victory of Christianity. 

Notes on the History and Text of Our Early English Bible. By Geo. L. Owen. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co.; pp. 80; 5s., net. — Is simply 
a collection of brief notes, descriptive of the chief early English and Welsh 
Bibles. There is no preface, no introduction, no table of contents, and no 

indices. While these notes are valuable as isolated statements, the reader who 
wishes to know the history of the great English translations must consult other 
and more connected and consecutive treatments of the subject. 


Die Evangelien des Markus und Lukas. Von Bernhard Weiss. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1901; pp. 694; M. 9.50 bound.—The last (eighth) edition of 
this volume in the Meyer Kommentar was published in 1892, and was the joint 
work of B. Weiss and J. Weiss (father and son), the former contributing the 
commentary on Mark and the latter that on Luke. In the present (ninth) edition 
the volume is once more the entire work of B. Weiss, as in the sixth and seventh 
editions (1878,1885). The commentary on Mark has been thoroughly revised, while 
the commentary on Luke is an entirely new work, embodying the veteran 
scholar’s latest interpretation of the third gospel. The readings of Codex D 
have received careful attention throughout the work, because of Blass s stu les, 
but Weiss is not inclined to assign much value to them. 


Die Paulinischen Briefe und der Hebraerbrief, im berichtigen Text, mil kurzer Erlaute- 
rung. Von Bernhard Weiss. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902,second editions; PP- 693 ; 
M. 10.—This is Vol. II of Weiss’s latest work, covering the whole New testa¬ 
ment in three volumes, under the title, Das Neue Testament, Handausgabe. The 
first edition of this volume appeared in 1896; this second e as J 5 

entirely reset, and the book has been increased ten pages in size, “ . e 
cations and additions are very slight. We have in this volume by Weiss one of 
the most valuable briefer commentaries on the Pauline epist es. 

Handbook to the Gospel according to S. Luke for the Use of Teachers and Students^ By 
Morley Stevenson. London: Rivingtons, I 9 0I 5 PP* :XI , S \ eac u ers in 
value of this book lies in its attempt to present a method to p 
their own study for examinations and in their teaching. 
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The Wit and Wisdom of Jesus. By George Wright Buckley. Boston: James H. West 
Co., 1901; pp. 213; $1. — Is an earnest attempt “to bring back the real Jesus* 
to view him in human aspects and relations, to view him as under a universal 
law of human development and limitation, whereby even the greatest men are 
linked to the imperfect age in which they live and to the more or less specialized 
nature of the work given them to do.” “Recognizing the legitimacy and effective¬ 
ness of well-timed wit and humor, the prince of righteousness exercised them to a 
purpose befitting one mindful of the gravity of his mission and profoundly sensi¬ 
tive to the tragic side of life.” In ten chapters are discussed: “Humor w. 
Criticism,” “Life-Sketches: Turning ‘Men’s Ears into Eyes,”’ “Misunderstood,” 
“Kindred and Neighbors,” “Pithy Sayings and Retorts,” “Opposition and 
Quotation,” “Miracles; Practical Religion,” “Vanquished Craft,” “Hypocrisy 
and Self-Righteousness,” “Closing of the Conflict.” The book is pleasantly 
written and stimulating; full of sympathy with the great mission of “this poetic, 
social Jesus, this deep-feeling, quick-glancing, heaven-piercing Jesus, sweeping 
with his master touch, and for godward ends, the chords of wit, of humor, of 
pathos.” We wish it godspeed, a wide circulation, earnest and sympathetic 
readers. 

Die Wiederkunft Christi und die Aufgabe der Kirche. Von C. Cremer. GUterslob: 
Bertelsmann, 1902; pp. 65; M. 0.80.—The three addresses in this pamphlet are 
directed specifically against the Irvingian eschatology. The author s presuppo¬ 
sitions make his arguments convincing only to those who have confidence in 
theories based on biblical details. 

DU Lehro von dor Gnadonvmhl Von C. Blecher. GUtersloh: Bertelsmann, 190a; 
pp. vi+139; M. 2.25.—A polemic against the “false principle” held by o 
the Missouri-Synod Lutherans and their opponents in regard to the doctrine o 
election, with the author’s interpretation of the teaching of the Formula o on 
cord on the subject. A diffuse treatise dealing with a petty controversy. 

La mire de Dieu et la mire des hommes t d'apris les pires et la thlologie. Par J- 
Terrien. II: “La mfcre des hommes.” 2 tomes. Paris: Lethielleux; pp. * 
551; fr. 8.—These two volumes complete the work, the first part o w ic w 
reviewed in this Journal, January, 1902, p. 203. The function of the irgw 1 
the salvation of men is set forth with the spirit and method there indicate . 

Introduction to Sociology. By Arthur Fairbanks. Third edition, revised and 

rewritten. New York: Scribner, 1901; PP- xvii + 3 ° 7 ‘» ^ I * 5 °* net ' ' 

well-arranged, and sane discussion of this great subject. Valuable as a ma 
for the general reader. 

The, Annual Literary Index , rgor, including Periodicals, American and Eng * > 
Essays, Book-Chapters, etc., with Author-Index, Bibliographies, Necro ogy, 
Index to Dates of Principal Events. Edited by W. I. Fletcher an ^ 

Bowker. New York: Office of Publishers’ Weekly, I 9 02 *» PP- x “ ' 2 ^ 

highly recommended as a most useful reference-book, and should be oun 
shelves of every library here and abroad. 
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